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THE CIVILIZATION OF THE DAKHAN DOWN TO THE SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 
BY THOMAS FOULKES, F.L.S., M-R.A.S., CHAPLAIN OF SAINT JOHN'S, BANGALORE. 


1 ee ee 
mitted an interpretation of Fa Hian’s des- 
cription of “ the kingdom of the Dakshina” 
contained in the thirty-fifth chapter of his travels, 
which gives ample proof, if my interpretation is 
correct, of the existence of a high state of ma- 
terial and intellectual civilization in Southern 
India in, and for some time before, the fourth 
century of the Christian era. The monuments of 
architecture and sculpture at Amaravati 
on the Krishna, and at Mahimallapuram, 
a little to the south of Madras, afford very 
remarkable evidence to the same effect ; and the 
copper-plate grants of the Pallava kings 
of Conjeveram, and of the kings of the neigh- 
bouring countries,. confirm snd extend that 
evidence, and bring it within the circle of 
authentic history. 

The outline of the history of the Dakhan 
from that time down to modern days is clearly 
set down in these interesting ancient docu- 
ments ; and other external testimony, as it gra- 
dually increases, adds new confidence to the 
trust which these old deeds have won for therh- 
selves as faithful historical guides. : 

But the condition of the Dakhan in the 
times before the Christian era remains still in 
great obscurity. Stray facts do exist which 
imply the existence of 9 well-organized state 
of things throughout the Peninsula for many 
ages up into that obscure time; and there is 
in those facts good ground for trusting that the 


main lines st least of the history of those times 
are not quite hopelessly irrecoverable. Some 
of the materials for the investigation of that 
history are already before the world, and they 
tell us plainly where we should seek for more; 
and from these materials I hope to be able to 
show in this paper that the material. and 
intellectual progress of the Dakhang for 
some centuries before the appearance of Gautama 
Buddha is spoken of by the most ancient 
anthorities accessible to us as on a level with 
the condition of those better known parts of 
India whose civilization in those early times 
has long been well established. 

In using these books as authorities for his- 
torical facts, it will, of course, be necessary to 
bear in mind that they are merely the best 
sources of original information on this subject 
at present available to us. Much criticism in- 
evitably awaits them, both as regards their date 
and their relation to previous records, and the 
authenticity of some portions of their matter. 
They are used here simply as ancient records of 
at the time when they received their present 
form ; in the belief that “ they were not likely 
to violate all probability of the past history of 
the Dakhan in the eyes of those who first heard 
these epics and legends in the times when their 
authors lived,” as I am reminded by the Editor in 
some suggestive remarks on this paper. Unless 
they are to be regarded as pure inventions,—and 
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this it is impossible to suppose them to be,— 
they contain a certain amount of historical truth 
available for purposes like that to which they 
are put by me here: and I hope I have not 
pressed them beyond the limit of trust which is 
at present due to them. 

The historical books of Ceylon show that 
from the earliest times to which they refer, down 
to a modern period, a continuous and, for the 
most part, a friendly und intimate intercourse was 
kept up between that island and K Alinga, or 
the upper parts of the eastern coast of the 
continent of India. A somewhat similar, but 
for the most part hostile intercourse was also kept 
up with the Chola and Pandya kingdoms, 
which possessed the rest of the eastern coast 
to the southwards. ‘The Great Dynasty’ of 
Ceylon originally sprang on the female side from 
the royal line of Kalin ga;' and in more recent 
times, as Dr. Goldschmidt has shown,’ the 
Sithhalese were admonished in the royal inscrip- 
tions to choose their kings, on the failure of 
direct heirs to the throne, from the regal line of 
Kalinga, on the traditionary grounds that- the 
island of Ceylon belonged in some way to that 
dynasty, and that the national religion would 
be safe in their hands. And besides this, these 
books are, in the main, records of the religion 
of Gautama Buddha, and they therefore 
deal, throughout those portions which treat of 
the establishment of Buddhism, with the localities 
which witnessed the acts of Buddha, and with 
the scenes on which the earliest events of his 
religion were transacted. It is quite natural, 
therefore, to turn to these books with the ex- 
pectation of finding in them some allusions 
to the early condition of the Dakhan; and 
the allusions which they do contain, some- 
times directly and sometimes incidentally and 
obscurely, to this part of India, show with un- 
wavering uniformity, the common belief that 
monarchical government, and with it all that of 
necessity is implied in those words, was already 
in existence there in and before the seventh 
century before Christ. 
ed with Ceylon which these books record is the 
arrival of prince Vijaya, the founder of the 
‘Great Dynasty,’ his seven hundred 

© Ind. Antig. vel Vip sas? 
* Tura, Mahdv, chap. VI. p, 48. 

























followers, by sea from Bengal in the fifth or 
the sixth century before the Christian era, ac- 
cording to the date to be assigned to the death 
of Buddha: and in the chapter which describes 
this event there is the ing reference to 
the kingdom of Kalinga:—In the land of 
Wan go, in the capital of Wan go, there was 
formerly a certain Wango king. The daughter 
of the king of K4lin ga was the principal queen 
of that monarch,”* This verse occurs at the 
head of the pedigree of Vijaya, which then pro- 
ceeds through the following steps :— 
eda 
Wango Rija.—Daughter. 


The lion, or Stha.=Daughter—Suppadewi. 
Sthabihu.—Sihastwali. 


Wijayo, Sumitto, 15 other pairs of twins. 
Vijaya landed in Ceylon “ on theday that the 
successor of former Buddhas reclined in the 
arbour of the two delightful sal trees, to attam 
nibbdnam,”* namely, according to this authority, 
in 543 n.c.; and therefore the Kilinga Raja to 
whom this verse refers is to be placed some time 
abont the seventh century before Christ. 
Upham’s versions of the sacred books of 
Ceylon, much condemned as translations, but 
of great value, in the absence of translations, 
as abstracts of the text and commentaries of 
those books, uphold the above extract from the 
Mahdvariso in the material points both of the 
event and the pedigree.* 
At that time, then,—namely, some time about, 
aurea Ms) ahead po 
—this authority presents to us a , and 
ieee’ kingdom, in Kalinga; and this 
king of Kalinga occupied a position among the 
contemporary kings of India of sufficient rank 
and dignity to warrant, or to induce the king of 
Bengal to seek the hand of his daughter in 
marrigge, and to give her the position of his 
principal 


queen. 
The additions to the text of the Mahévanisa 





* Tarn. Mahdv. p. 47. 
a7” 525, Upham’ Mahtoashso, 68; Réjoratndcari, I. 
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in Upham’s version, which are apparently 
taken from the commentary, imply that this 
king of K 4linga was the successor of a line of 
kings who had reigned in that country before 
him :—“ In the old time a certain princess, the 
daughter of the king Calingoo, one of the 
royal blood of the king Calingoo-Sakritty, of 
the country of Calingo in Dambe-dwipa, who 
was queen to the king Wangoo, of the country 
called Wangoo, brought forth a daughter to 
this king.’”* 

The Reverend R. 8. Hardy, in his Manual 
of Budhism, has translated a large number of 
Buddhist legends; and throughout such of 
these legends as relate to India there are very 
clear indications of a generally prevailing 
belicf, at the time when these legends were 
written, that a succession of kings ruled in 
KAlinga long before the time of Gautama 
Buddha; and they also contain numerous 
incidental proofs of the civilization of the 
Dakhan long before his appearance. 

The following legend in Mr. Hardy's col- 
lection belongs to the second generation before 
Buddha, and if he was born about 560 Bc.’ the 
famine in K dlinga to which it refers may be 
placed about 620 8.c.:—“ In the Jambu-dwipa 
of a former age, the principal city of S iwi was 
called Jayatura, in which reigned the king 
Sandaor Sanja; and his principal consor. 
was Phusati, who was previously one of the 
queens of the Dewa Sekra, and during four 
asankyas and a kaplaksha had exercised the wish 
to become the mother of a Badha. In due time 
they had a son, who was called Wes santara, 
from the street in which his mother was pass- 
ing at the time of his birth. This son was the 
Bodhisat who in the next birth bat one be- 
cameGotama Budha. Fromthe momenthe 
was born, for he could speak thus early, be gave 
proof that his disposition was most charitable. 
When arrived at the proper age, he received in 
marriage Ma dridewi, the beantiful daughter 
of the king of Chetiya; and Sanda 
delivered to them the kingdom. ......- v 
At this time there was a famine in Kiling 
for want of rain; but the king thereof having 
heard that Wessantara had a white 
elephant that bad the power to cause rain, sent 
eight of his brahmans to request it. When the 

* Upham's Mahde. I. 63. wil 

* Buddha died about ».c. 490; see Ind, Ant, vol. VI. 
pp. 149, 154. 





were seen by the prince, who asked them why 
they had come: and when they told him their 
errand, he expressed his regret that they had 


also was restored to C hedi by the people of 
Kalinga, for the rains had fallen again, and 
- was now plenty in the land ;” and all the 


The following legend of the vengeance of the 
gods upon Kalinga for the misconduct of 
its king, belongs to some undefined time, 
apparently much earlier than the time of the 
preceding story :—“At the time that Sara- 
bhanga Bodhinat was the chief of « 
company of ascetics, one of his followers, 
Kisawacha, left the Giwnlu forest, near the 
river Godavari, whore the fraternity resided, 
and took up his abode in a grove belonging 
to Dandaki, who reigned in the city of 
KhumbivatiinKalingsa. It happened in 
the course of time that five hundred courtezans 
passed through the city in gay procession ; and 
the people flocked in such numbers to see them 
that the street of the city was completely filled. 
The crowd was observed by the king from the 
upper story of his palace, and when he learnt 
that it was caused by the beauties of the city, 
he was offended that they should thus seek to 
captivate the people, and commanded that they 
should be dismissed from their office. One 
day, when the courtezans were walking in the 
royal garden, they saw the ascetic Kisawacha, 

* Hardy's Mon, Budh. 116. * 1b. 124. 
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his face covered with hair and his beard flow- | 


ing over his breast; and, as if they had been 
polluted by the sight of this miserable object, 
they called for water to wash their eyes, and 
spat upon the ascetic's body. Soon afterwards 
they were restored to their office, and con- 
cluded that this good fortune had happened to 
them in consequence of their having spat upon 
Kisawacha. About the same time the purehifa 
or vizier lost hig office; but he went to the 
courtezans and asked them by what means they 
had regained the king's favour; and when they 
told him that it was through nothing else but 
their having spat upon ao miserable ascetic, he 
went to the garden and did the same. The 
king then remembered that he had dismissed 
the Brahman without having properly inquired 
into his case, and commanded him to be re- 
stored ; so he concluded that he also had been 
assisted through the insult be had shown to 
the aseetic, By and bye some of the provinces 
rebelled against the king, who collected an 
army to quell them. The Brahman went to 


him and said that if he wished to conquer his | 


enemies he must spit mpon an ascetic who was 
in his garden, as it was by this means he 
and the courtezans had been restored to favour. 
The king took his advice, and went to the 
garden accompanied by his courtezans, all 
of whom spat upon the ascetic; and an order was 
given to the warders that no 6ne should be ad- 
mitted tothe palace who had not previously done 
the same. A noble who heard of the indignity 
went to Kisawacha, cleansed his body from the 
filth, and gave him other garments ; after which 
he inquired what would be the punishment of the 
king in consequence of the crime that bad been 
committed. To this inquiry he replied that the 
devas were divided in opinion upon the subject : 
some were determined that the king alone should 
suffer; others that the king and the people 
should be hed in common ; whilst others 
were resolved upon the entire destruction of the 
country. But be also informed the noble that 
if the king would come and ask his forgiveness, 
the threatened calamities would be averted. 
The noble therefore went to the king and made 
known to him what was taking place; but 
_ a8 he refused to listen to his advice he resigned 
~ his office; after which he again went to’ the 
ascetic, who recommended him to take all he 





had and go to some place at the distance of 
geven days’ journey from the city, as it would 
most assuredly be destroyed. The king fonght 
his enemies, and conquered them; and on the 
day on which he returned to the city it began 
to rain, so that the people were led to remark 
that he had been fortunate from the time he spat 


“upon the ascetic. The devas then rained 


flowers, money, and golden ornaments, at which 
the people were atill more pleased ; but this was 
anoceeded by a shower of weapons that out their 
flesh ; then by showers of white burning charcoal, 
that emitted neither smoke nor flame, which was 
sueceeded by a fall of stones, and then by sand 
so fine that it could not be taken up in the hand, 
which continued to fall until it covered the 
whole conntry to the depth of eighty-seven 
enbits. The ascetic, the noble, and a certain 
merchant who received merit through the 
assistance he rendered to his mother, were the 
only persons saved,""” 

Of a similar character, referring to a similar 
undefined early time, is the following legend :— 
“In a former age, Nalikerareigned in 
Kadliiga, and at the same time five hundred 
Brahmanical ascetics took up their abode in the 
forest of Himila, where they lived upon fruits and 
dressed themselvesin the bark of trees; but they 
had occasionally to visit the villages, in order to 
procure salt and condiments ; and in the course 
of thuir wanderings they came to Kalinga. 
The people of the city gave them what they re- 
quired, in return for which they said bana; and 
the citizens were eo much captivated with 
what they heard that they requested them to 
remain and say bana in the royal garden. The 
king, observing a great crowd, inquired if they 
were going to some theatrical exhibition; but 
be was informed that they were going to hear 
bana, wpon which he resolved that he also 
that the king had arrived, they appointed one 
of their cleverest speakera to officiate. The 
bana was on the subject of the five sins, and 
the consequences of committing them were set 
forth, such as birth in the form of worms, 
beasts or arwras, or in hell, where the misery 
will have to be endured during many hundreds 
of thousands of years. These things wore like 
an iron piercing the ears of the king, and he 
resolved that he would have his revenge. At 
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the conclusion he invited the Brihmans to a 
repast at the palace; but before their arrival 
he commanded his servants to fill a number of 
vessels with filth, and cover them with plantain 
leaves. The Brihmans, on their way to the 
place of refection, said among themselves thut, 
as they were about to receive food at the palace, 


to take them by the shoulders, and hurl them 
down the stairs, that had previously been 
smeared with honey and the gum of the kym- 
buck tree, so that they speedily slid to the bot- 
tom, where they were attacked by fierce dogs, 


perished the whole of the five hundred Brilt 
mans; but for this crime the devas destroyed the 


covered with sand to the depth of eighty-seven 
cubits.""** 

The prevailing belief that the Dak han was 
civilized in very early times, which the fore- 
going extracts have been brought forward to 
illustrate, was shared by ancient Hindu authors 
as distinctly as by the Buddhists. 

The Purdénas and the great epics speak of the 
Dakhan quite as familiarly as of the rest of 
India throughout the whole of the mythological 
as well as historical ages; and all these re- 
ferences to Southern India imply or assert that 
it was ruled by kings and organized into na- 
tions. The only exception to this is the 
Dandakiranya. 

The Mahdbhévata has comparatively little 
about the Dak han; but even here the king- 
dom of Vidarbha is quite conspicuous among 
the nations of ancient India for the splendour 
of ita court, and other marks of civilized pro- 
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gress to be found in it. The following deserip- 

tion of the scene of Damsyanti’s svayanvera 

and its circumstances may suffice to illustrate 

this :— 

“Came the day of happy omen, moonday meet, 
and moment apt; 

Bhima to the svayaswera summoned all the 
lords of earth. 


One andall upon the instant rose the enamoured 


lords of earth, 

Suitors all to Damayanti, in their loving haste 
they came, 

They—the conrt with golden columns rich, and 
glittering portal arch, 

Like the lions on the mountains entered they 
the hall of state. 


There the lorde of earth wore sented, eoch spon . 


Arms were seen robust and vigorous as the 
ponderous battle-mace, 

Bea aC Se aia ci hn 
shape and hue : 


Shone the faces of the Rijas like the radiant _ 


stars in heaven. 

As with serpents, Bhogavati, the wide hall was 
full of kings ; 

As the monntain-caves with tigers, with the 
tiger-warriors full. 


Damayant! in her beauty entered on that stately 


scene, 

With her dazzling light entrancing every eye 
and every soul. 

O’er her lovely person gliding allt the eyes of 
those proud kings 

There were fixed, there moveless rested, as they 
gazed upon the maid.'’** 

A large portion of the Rémdyana ia occupied 
with transactions whose scenes were in the . 
Dakhan. For the purposes of this paper the 
forty-first. chapter of the fourth book may be 
referred to, which describes the dismissal of 
the ‘army of the South’ from the banks of the 
Tunhgabhadra to scour the whole of the 
Peninsula and Ceylon insearch of Sita. Here we 


find already organized into natiopalities the 


tages Milman's translation in Prof. \V lliams’ Neale 
pakhydnam, p. 14 
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Mekhalas, the Utkalas, the Daéir- 
nas, the Vidarbhas, the Rishikas, the 
Mihisakas, the Matsyas, the Kalin- 
gas, the Kidikas, the Audhras, the 
Pundras, the Chélas, the Pandyas, and 
the Kéralas. As a specimen of the cities of 
the south of those days, the following descrip- 
tion of Bhogavati, which probably lay in 
the heart of the Dakhan, may be here 
quoted :— 
“ Near, Bhogavati stands, the place 
Where dwell-the hosts of serpent race: 
A broad-wayed city, walled and barred, 
Which watchful legions keep and guard, 
The fiercest of the serpent youth, 
Each awful for his venomed tooth: 
And throned in his imperial hall 
Is Visuki who rules them all. 
Explore the serpent city well, 
Search town and tower and citadel, 

And scan each field and wood that lies 
Around it, with your watchful eyes.’"™* 
The Purdénas mention the peoples named in 
the above list in the Rdmdyana, sa well as 
several othera which they place with them 
amongst the southern nations: As an instance 
of the great antiqnity attached to their concep- 
tion of the time of the settlement of these 
peoples in the Dakhan, the K Alingas are 
said to be the descendants of Kalinga, one of 
the five ‘putative sons of Bali, the nineteenth 
in descent from Soma, the fonnder of the 

Lunar Dynasty.** 

Kilidisa’s Raghuvariéa has a description in 
its fourth-book of o tour of conquest made by 
Raghu, the great grandfather of Rima, 
through the whole o” the border-nations of 

India; and it incidentally describes some of 
the prominent featares of the kingdome through 
which he passed.” 

Starting from Ayodhya at the head of an 
army of veteran troops, his route lay first 
eastwards towards the ocean; and when he 
had conquered those parts he proceeded to 






the south along the whole of the eastern coast, | 


through the kingdoms of Orissa, Kiliiga, 
Chola, and Pandya. Then tarning northwards 
he conquered the kingdoms lying along the 
western coast, passing throngh K éra]aand the 
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mountainons from Coorg northwards 
to Trik dts, and then, through a kingdom of 
the Parasikasand Yavana4; to tho banks 
of the Indus and a district in its neighbourhood 
occupied by the Huns. Crossing the Indus he 
entered the kingdom of Kimboja, and when 
he had conquered it he passed on to the Himi- 
laya mountains, and subdued the Kira tasand 
the Utsavasatketas. He then descended 
quered the kingdom of the Pragjyotishaa; 
and he finally returned to his capital through the 
kingdom of Kimaripasa. In the absence of 
an English translation of this part of the 
Raghuvaiéa, the passages which refer to the 
Dakhay may be quoted here from the Rev. J. 
Long's Analysis of the poem in tho twenty-first 
volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, page 454 :—* Having conquered the 
BaaigAlis who trusted in their ships, he 
erected pillars of victory on the islands of the 
Ganges. Having passed the Kapis 4 river by ele- 
phants,undertheguidanceofthepeopleofUtkal 
(Orissa), Raghu arrived at EAliaga. Mount 
Mahendra received from him ashock, as from 
the mahut's goad the stabborn elephant’s head. 
Kiliiga'a monarch, mighty in elephants, in vain 
attacked Raghu, like Indra attempting to cat his 
wings, The soldiers, decorating the place with 
betel leaves, toasted their success in wine of 
Nalikera; but Raghu, desiring victory only 


_ for the sake of justice, took possession of no land. 


Then to A gost ya's land he marched, skirting 
ee ee ee The 

soldiers occupied the plain to the foot of the 
Malaya hills, where doves flit in spicy groves. . 
Theelephants had their temples fragrant from the 
dust of sandalwood which they had raised in their 
march, The Pandya kings rendered homage | 
to Ragho by gems collected from the ocean's 
bed where Tdmrapariéd rolls its wnhves. 
Having refreshed himself near the shore on the 
Malaysand Dardursa sandal-covered hills, 
the paps of earth, he lined with troops the 
Sahya hills, from which ocean had retired far 
and left earth's bosom bare; the soldiers then 
marched on to subdue the western people. Tho 
dust from the kedaka tree raised by the winds from 
the: Mute: al-zivet,serwed to potiah the soldiers” 
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armour; the tinkling coats of mail drowned the 
sound of the betel trees, agitated by the wind. 
Old ocean retired at Eiima's request, but to 
Raghu she gave, as her tribute, dominion over 
western kings. The Trikuta mount, cut by 
the tusks of maddened elephants, afforded victory 
pillars. In his battle with the western people 
be could only recognize the enemy by the twang 
of the horny bow, so dense the dust lay round, 
The bearded heads strewed thick the ground. 
In vineyards fair the soldiers, wearied with 
warfare, refreshed themselves with wine.” 


Another passage, occurring in thesixth chapter | 


of the same poem, bears similar testimony to 
the general belief in the early civilization of the 
Dakhan. It forms part of the description of 
the svaymicara of Indumati, thedanghter of 
the king of Vidarbha,“ afd thegrandmother 
of Rima: and it therefore belongs to the gene- 
ration succeeding that which witnessed the 


triumphs of Raghu. The kings of Magadha, | 


Angs,Mialava,Anipa,and Sairasena 
were successively presented to In du mati for 
her choice, and rejected by her: and then Mr. 
Long's summary" proceeds thus :—“ Him fol- 
lowed Kaliaga’s monarch, lord of Mahen- 


dra, whose arma retain the traces of the twang- 
waves, louder than the trumpet sounding the | 


ing bow, adweller on the ocean where thedashing 


hours, gleaming throngh the windows, awake 
from sleep; the shore resounds with tho rustle of 
palm leaves, while from other isles the winds waft 
the fragrance of the groves of clove, He was 
rejected. Next came Pinodu's king with 
garlands decked of yellow sandal leaves, as 
Himilaya, king of mountains, tinged with the 
raya of the rising sun; but he made no more 
impression on the maid than the lonar ray on 
lotus leaves, unclosed sivewhen the sun appears. 
When the torch of the maid's presence was held 
up toa suitor, he was cheered, but on her passing 
by, he sunk again into the darkness of despair. 


As she came to Ragha's son, he stood in suspense, | 
which was soon removed by the agitation of ber 


right hand.” . . And Aja the sonof Raghu 
became the chosen husband of Indumati... 
“'The royal pair entered the streets of Vid ar- 
bha, which were strewed with branches of trees, 
and shaded from the heat by martial banners. 
The women, having left their other occupations, 


* Stensler's Awa 68 of text, p. 43 of tranal.; or 





crowded to the windows to gawe ; all their senses 
were concentrated in the eye. Bhoja Raja 
of Vidarbha having handed down Ajo from 
an elephant, conducted him into the honse, and 
seated him on a throne, loaded him with dia- 
monds, the Argha and Madhuparka, a pair of 
silken garments, which, having put on, Aja 
went to Indumati, drawn as is the ocean's 
wave to shore by the influence of the lunar 
orb, Thon the priest of Bhoja, having 
offered ghf and other things to Agni, which he 
made o witness, united the pair in wedlock. 
The bride of partridge eyes cast grains into the 
flames, from which so wreath of smoke arose 
encircling her ears as with a garland fair. The 
royal pair mounted on a golden seat were 
sprinkled with moistened grains by heads of 
families and aged matrons, The rejected kings, 
hiding their wrath under the gaise of joy, 
resembled o tranquil lake, beneath whose surface 
alligatora lurk. Bhoja Raja accompanied 
Aja for three days and then returned.” .... 
kings to throw off their “ guiso of joy ;" and, 
feelings found vent in a free fight in order to 
capture the bride. Aja slew foo after foo in 
the rest; and “with 
arrows dipped in royal blood he wrote on the 
banners of the conquered foe,—To-day by 
Raghu's son ye are bereft of glory, but through 
his clemency not of life." And so he carried 
his bride in safety to Kosala, to receive the 
paternal blessing of Raghu. 

It may be asked here, how can thia view of 
the early civilization of the Dak han consist 
with the fact that the Dakhan was the site 
of the Dandakiranya? There can of 
course be no real contradiction of truth here if 
both these facts aro true; and the solution of 
the apparent contradiction will be found ina 
revision of the popular idea that the Dan 
dakifranya extended over the whole area 
of the Dakshina.” The passage in the 
Raémdyana referred to above shows clearly 
enough that, notwithstanding the poetical 
mould in which Valmiki bas cast his concep- 
tion of the state of the Dak han, for the special 
purposes of his poem, he also had clearly before 
his mind a more real prosaic picture of its 
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condition, which was ready to be produced 
when the practical side of his events required 
itto be done; he has shown us as distinctly 
aa possible that at the very time when Rima 
was wandering in exile through the wilds of 
the Dandakidranya, the Dakhan in 
which that eranya was situated, was occupied by 
the Vidarbhas and the othernations named 
above, to all of which emissaries were sent to 


search for the lost Sita. Moreover, the colloca- | 


tion of the Dandakiranya with the above- 
named nations in this forty-first chapter of 
the fourth book of the Ramdyana shows that 
Valmiki regarded it as occupying a limited 
portion only of the Dakhan, in the midst of 
these nations, but yot quite distinct from them. 
After grouping together in the first ten verses 
several rivers and countries of the south under 
the grammatical government of the expression 
sarvamevdnupashyata he proceeds to deal with 
another separate.group thus :— 

“ Vidarbhintishikaméchaiva Ramydnmihisha- 
kinapi tathimitsyakaliigitcha Kadgikimécha- 
samantatah Anvishyadandakiranyam Saparva- 
tanadiguhath Nadimgodivarithchaiva Sarva- 
mevinupasyata tathaivindhrithéchapondrarmi- 
eha Cholinpindyinsakeralin. 

Thus the Dandakdranyao is aa clearly 
separnted from the countries with which it is 
here grouped as those countries are from each 
other, and still more so from the other countries 
of the Dakhan which are included in the other 
groups. 

It ia so also in the Raghweaiia, Kalidasa, 
notwithstanding his extensive and minute 
knowledge of Indian geography, found no 
difficulty in describing the exile of Raghn's 
great-grandchildron to the Dan dakiranya, 
although he had been vividly describing the 
powerfal kingdoms of the Dakhan a little while 
before in his account of the triamphal route of 
Ra ghno and of the marringe of Indumat]: 
he tells of their wanderings there for thirteen 
of their fourteen years’ exile, without bringing 
them once over the boundaries of the kingdoms 
which surrounded it. 

The natural inference from all this is that 
the Dandakfiranya—whatever its actnal 
limita may have been, and whether it did or did 
not cover a larger area in any earlier age—is not 
spoken of as extending over the whole of the 
Dakhan in the age of Raghuand Aja and 





Dasarstha and Rima; and that its exist. 
ence, from that time forward as well as 
Previously, waa quite compatible with the 


contemporaneous existence of several strong 


kingdoms, and of much civilization, in the 
regions around it. 

We may now sam up the several items of 
evidence contained in the above quotations in 


| support of the position advocated in this paper. 


They show that there has been a prevailing be- 
lief from very early times, which runs continn- 
ously through the most ancient historical or 


quasi-historical writings of both the Hindus and, 


the Buddhists, that the Dakhan was the sent o 
well-ordered monarehical governments as far 
back, and therefore some time before, the time of 
Ragha, the great-grandfather of Rima the 
hero of the Rémdyana ;—that the monarchy was 
hereditary and absolute : that the purity abthe 
royal blood was maintained by intermarringes in 


_ the royal houses ; and that the princesses obtain- 


ed their husbands, in somo instances at least, by 
their own choice from among several rival royal 
candidates for their hand ;—that the Dakhan 
of thosedays contained thekingdoms of Orissa, 
Kalinga, Chéla, and Pindya on its 
eastern side, and, to the west of these, the king- 
doms of Vidarbha, Rishika, Mitaya, 


| Kiasiks, Andhra, Pundra, Mahisha- 


ka, K éra]a, and some others :—that the king- 
dom of Kiliiga was divided into provinces 
of sufficient extent to admit ofa treasonable com- 
bination being formed by some of them against 
their sovereign ; and that the king had sufficient 
means to raiso an army large cnongh to quell 
the rebellion ;—that these kingdoms contained 
cities, towns, villages, towers, and citndels i- 
that some of the cities had wide streets, and 
some were fortified with walls and ratewnys ;— 
that the royal citiés had palaces of considerable 
size, having an upper storey approached by 
an external flight of steps, containing dining- 
halls safficiontly large to entertain five hundred 
guesta at o banquet, and wide state-rooms sup- 
ported by pillara of gold, and entered through 
doorways glittering with jewels, besides their 
private apartments :—that both the royal palaces 
and the citizens’ honses had windows opening 
upon the public streets :—that there were noble 
families in those kingdoma ; and that some of 
the nobles held office at court which they could 


| Tesign at pleasure;—that among the coart 
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officers was a court chaplain, who was Brah- | priest, which was followed by a domestic cere. 
man, whom the king could dismiss and re- mony conducted by tho assembled guests ;— 
appoint at his pleasure, who performed theroyal | that, side by side with sets of gross rudeness 
marriages, and who was entitled to give counsel | towards unpopular persons, and of insulting 
to the king; and that Brahmans were employed practical jokes played even upon Bribmans, 
as the king's state emissaries;—that the the intellectual progress of those daya was 
palaces contained large numbers of dancing | marked by penalties inflicted on .persons who 
girls holding an official position, and an exten- attempted to corrapt the morals of the people; 
sive establishment of servants; and that they by the courtesies of personal intercourse and 
were guarded by warders, ruffians, and watch- | the amenities of hospitality ; by more eireum- 
dogs :—that the kings had large armies at their | spect. behaviour than usual in the presence of 
disposal using various kinds of weapons; and superiors; by self-sacrificing interpositions on 
that the king of Kaliiga in particular was the behalf of injured persons; by a sense of 
mighty in elephants trained to war; and that moral pollution from contact with objects which 
the cities were protected by garrisons of disgusted the religious feelings; by the com- 
soldiers ;—that the people cultivated fields and position, and the exhibition, and the apprecia- 
gardens, betel-vines, cocoanut topes, plantain tion of dramatical works ; by public displays of 
gardens, vineyards, and spice groves; and they religious ortory, and an extensive popular 
suffered from famines and droughts caused by interest in listening to them ;—that the religion 
the failure of the rains;—that some of the of those days included, or consisted in, the 
people were occupied with merchandize and worship of the devas, with Indra at their head, 
commerce; that salt and condiments, and such | tg whom a control over human affairs was at- 
like things, were sold in the village shops; and | tributed; in ceremonial sacrifices offered to 
that they used money in their transactions ;— Agni; in a regard for omens; in a belief in the 
that their cooked food was served in vessels, present favour of the gods shown towarda such 
and eaten off plantain leaves; and that they | yirtnes as filial piety, and their present venge- 
used condiments in their cookery, and drank ance upon notorious sins; and in a belief in 
wine both of the grape and of the cocoannt | future divine retribution for sin, in punitive 
palm ;—that they cultivated the arta of house. transmigrations of souls, and m & purgatorial 
building and house-decoration, the art of the hell ;—and, finally, that there were Brahmans 
jeweller, and of coining money, and of working | in the Dakhan in those early times ; some of 
in metais, and other similar arts;—that they whom, dwelling in the midst of the busy world, 
had learnt to train elephants for both domestio | wore employed in state affairs as well as in 
and martial uses;—that they employed their | religious offices ; while others devoted themselves 
lsisure in attending religions preachings and te an ascetic life, some of whom dwelt in soli- 
theatrical performances in large numbers, in | tary hermitages in the foresta which skirted the 
which their kings sometimes joined them; and | jimits of civilized life, and some formed them- 
that the ornamental grounds of the palace were | selves into extensive monastic communities, 
available to them for their recreations;—that | whioh wore connected with similar religions 
they were accustomed to invite each other to bodies in North India, and from which they 
repasts, and had street-processions at their proceeded on preaching itinerations throughout 
weddings; and that on great ogcasions they | tho country, receiving alms from the people of 
decorated the public streets, strewing the ways | such things as they needed. 
with branches of trees, and suspending martial Such is the pictare of the civilization of the 
banners above them both for ornament and Dakhanim ancient times, as it has been 
for protection from the sun ;—that they | painted by both Hinda and Buddhist old writers, 
decorated their persons with garlands, pendent | and as it haa boon received through them by the 
earrings, and jewels of gold; and their kings’ | Hindus and the Buddhists for many centuries 
ornaments contained a profusion of pearls and past. It only remains here to mark the pro- 
diamonds, and their festive dress included | bably time to which this picture applies. 
silken garments ;—that in their marriages a Terminating in the reign of the king of Kaliagn 
religions service was performed by the family | from whom the ‘Great Dynasty’ of Ceylon | 
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traced ita descent by the marringe of one of its 
princesses with the king of Bengal, which event 
has been placed above in the sixth or seventh 
century before Christ, the above quotations run 
upwards from that time to the reign of Ragho, 
king of Kosala. Ragho'’s date might be 


ascertained from that of his great grandson | 


R ima; but the date of Rima has been variously 
placed from 2029 n.c. downwards. Bentley, in 
his Historical View of Hindu Astronomy, p. 13, 
from astronomical data, has placed the birth of 
Rama on the 6th of April 961 5.c.; and no 
later date than this is likely to be thought of: 
Taking the usual average of twenty-five yeara 
for a generation, Raghu must be placed about 
a century earlier than Rfim‘a; and in this way 
we arrive at about 1035 5.0. for the latest 
date likely to be claimed for Raghu's invasion 


ofthe Dakhan. Some considerable time moat | 


then be allowed for the growth of the 

of things which he found there. So we are 
brooght at last to this conclusion,—Thaf the 
Deakhan has been in possession of civilized 
instilutions and manners for thirly centuries and 
more from the present time, And if this con- 
elusion should surprise anybody, it is neverthe- 
less in perfect accordance with the fact, now 
scarcely to be doubted, that the rich Oriental 
merchandize of the days of king Hiram and 
king Solomon had its starting-place in the 
seaports of the Dakhan; and that, with a 
very high degree of probability, some of the 
most esteemed of the spices which were carried 
into Egypt by the Midianitish merchants 
of Genesis xxxvii. 25, 28, and by the sons 
of the patriarch Jacob (Gen. xliii. 11), had 
been cultivated in the spice gardens of the 
Dakbhan.” 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.0.3., M-R.A.8, 
(Continued from Pol. FIL, p. 308.) 


No. L. 

The most complete account, in a connected 
form, of the Western Chalukya and Chi- 
luk ya genealogy, is to be found in a stone- 
tablet inscriptionat a shrine of the god Basa- 
vanna at the temple of the god Simésévara 
on the north side of the village of Yéwir or 
Yéhiir, in the Séripitir or Soriptir Nikha, which 
is on the eastern frontier of the Kalidgi Dis- 
trict. An abstract translation of part of this 
instription is annexed to Sir Walter Elliot's 
paper On Hindw Inscriptions at Madr. Jour. of 
Tait. and Sc., Vol. VIIL, p. 193; anda tran- 
scription of the whole of it is given at Vol. L., 
p. 258, of his MS. Collection. It records a 
grant by Vikramaditya VI, or Tri- 
bhuvanamalla, in the second year of his 
reign, the Pingal « saevatetra, i.e. Saka 999 
(a.p. 1077-8), To enable me to edit the text, 
I applied to Major Eoan-Smith, First Assistant 
Resident at Haidaribid, to obtain for me a 


tracing or a rubbing of the original stone. He 


was kind enough to give the requisite instruc- 
tions to the local authorities ; but the result was, 
not a tracing or arubbing, but partly a transcrip- 
tion and parilyshand-copy. In many respects, 

sn el Tg 3, 4 ned Sd 
tbr od}, 5% 414; ¥ ‘s Mares Polo (1871 ed., 


however, I have found the version thus obtained 
to be a very useful guide to the correct reading. 

Meanwhile, in No. 2 of Mr. Wathen’s Ancien! 
Inscriptions on stone and copper, at Jour, R. As. 
Soe,, Vol. II., p. 378, and Vol. IIL, p. 258, I 
found an account, transcription, and abstract 
translation, of a copper-plate grant, in the Dé. 
vanigari characters and the Sanskrit language, 
on three plates found at Miraj in the South- 
ern Marathi Country, It records a grant by 
Jayasimha III, or Jagadékamalla, 
dated Saka 946 (a.v. 1024-5), the Rak takshi 
anivatsara. 

The genealogical portion of the Yéwtr tablet 


: is in Sanskrit; and, down to and including the 


mention of Jayasimba ITI, it agrees almost 


word for word with the curresponding portion 


of the Miraj plates. These'plates, in fact, must 
be one of the identical grants on which, as the 
Yéwiir inscription itself says, the genealogy 
given in it is based. By collating these three 
versions,—the copy of the Yéwiir tablet in Sir 
Walter Elliot's MS. Collection; the second 
copy of the sume, obtained through Major Euan- 
Smith; and Mr. Wathen's reading of the Miraj 
plates,—I have sueceeded in establishing the 


vol. II. p. 895; art. ‘Cimmamon, Eneyel Brit. A 
vol Vp 785; alto Tennent» Ceylon (1860 a.) vol 
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text without any material doubt, down to the 


tablet, the name is that of Tribhuvana- 


notice of Jayasimha III, In respect of malla; in the plates, it is that of Jagad- 


orthography, I follow the reading of the Yéwar 
tablet, as far as I can determine it : in the Miraj 
plates, as published by Mr. Wathen, the letter | 
is not used, and consonants are not doubled 
after r; and the letters r and I are not used in 
any of the three versions. From Séméévara 
I, or Aha vama!lla, the son of Jayasimha 
Ill, down to Vikramaditya V1, the 
correct reading is often very doubtful, and some 
passages are entirely beyond my powers of con- 
jecture. My version, however, will suffice 
for the present, for genealogical purposes ; and 
I shall supplement the present paper with one 
that will detail al) the generations of this 
branch of the dynasty, as they are now known. 
Bat of course it is desirable that, at tho first 
opportanity, both the Miraj grant and the 
Yéwdr inscription should, for the sake of the 
other matters of interest contained in them, be 
edited in full from the 

The Yéwir tablet commences with the ‘usual 

iva invocation ;—Namas=twhga-éirai-chwabi 
&c. This is followed by the Vaishnava invoca: 
tion, with which the Miraj plates com- 
mence :—Jayaty=dvishkritak Vishnbr=vvdrdhan 
&c. Both the tablet and the plates then continue 
with another Vaishnava invocation :-— 

Text, 


Sriyam=upsharatad=val Sri-patih kréda-riipd 
vikata-vidada-damshtri-prizata-viérarnti-bhajar| 


“ May the lord’ of Sri, who assumed the 
form of a boar, confer prosperity upon you; he, 
who carried the earth resting on the tip of his 
formidable white tusk, just like the banch on 
the fore-part of a slender water-lily, the plainly- 
seen stem of which has been mercilessly com- 
pressed and pulled up !”’ 

Both the tablet and the plates then give a 
verse in praise of the reigning monarch at the 
time of the grants to be recorded. In the 





* Vishpa. 
Various Readings. 
A fens Copy clase eee a ee 
Second (© Euan- 
Haritt; Mr. Wathen’s re tie 


Haértti_— 


MB. Goll. pimchha humic &.6 gt the Pi 


ékamalla:— 
Tezt, 

Kari - makara - makarik - thkita - jalanidhi - 
rasa(é)nfth vasikardty=avani-vadbim | 
Tribhuvanamalla-kshmipatir (or, ' Jagadéka- 
malla-bbipatir) = akalamka-yasd -thburisi(éi)- 
valayita-bhuvanal) || 

Translation. 

“ May the king Tribhuvanamal la, (or, 
Jagadékamalla), by the ocean of whose 
spotless fame the world is encircled, render 
subject to his control the bride which is the 
earth, girt about, as if by a zone, with the 
ocean which is marked with sea-monsters, both 
male and female, resembling elephants !"’ 

Then follows in each a description of the 
Chalukya family -— 

Tozt. 

Gadyam" || 
bhuvana-samstiyamina-Minavya-sagdtrindth 
Hiriti*-putrinin Kaufiki-vara-prasida-labdha- 
Svétitapatr-Adi-rijya-chihninim sapta-matriki- 
parirakshitanim Karttikéya-vara-prasida- 
labdha - maytira -pichchha - kumta* - dhvajin th 
bhagavan-Naraiyana-prasid-isidita-vara-variha 
-litnchhan - ékshana - kshaga-vastkrit-Aniti-rija- 

‘ srvvaldki- 


mamdalinim samastabhuvaniéraya-sarvval 
Sraya- Vishnuvarddhana- Vijayadity-ddi-visésha- 
-nimni rija-ratninim=-odbhava-bhimih 
Vrittath || Kabalita-Nala-lakshmir=ddurjjay- 
aurjjitya-hiri vihata-prithu-Kadathb-Adambard 
Mauryyanirjjit | — Nija-bhuja-bala-bhimn- 
dtpitayan Raishtrakdtin khi(gi)lita*-Kalachari- 
érir=asti Chélukya*-vatniah || 
Translation. 
“ Hail! There is the Chalukya family, 


of the mighty Kadambas; which 
uproots the Rashtrakiatas with the abund- 
ance of its strength of arm ; and which swallows 





I MS. Coll. pe Ranger pein wy wl W. P. 
ee Wathen's reading Rigo hance the plates 
alwa FO brow octaex he euggesta, may 

mistake hice sc oy nl BE 7 ? On rabaeqoeat 
pegneear Soy — yee Ohdeoashya hans fai toe that of i rela 
Chdlakat os Chalukya. 
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up the glory of the K alach uris;—the birth- 
place of jewels of kings, who were of the lineage 
of Manavy a, which is praised over the whole 
world ; who were the descendants of Haritt; 
who acquired the white umbrella, and other 
signsof sovereignty, through the excellent favour 
of KauSsiki; who were preserved by the 
seven mothers (of mankind) ; who acquired the 
banners of the peacock’s tail and the spear 
through the excellent favour of Karttikéya; 
who had the territories of hostile kings made 
subject to them on the instant at the sight of 
the excellent sign of the boar, which they ac- 
quired through the favour of the holy Nari- 
yana; and who possessed the distinguishing 
names of ‘asylum of the universe’, ‘ refuge of 
all people’, ‘Vishnuvardhana’,‘Vijayi- 
ditya’, and other (fitles).” 

Then a reference is made to the early tradi- 
tions of the family. In rdjyam ayidhyam, ‘a 
kingdom not to be (successfully). warred against’, 
which seems to be the correct reading, a pun- 
ning allusion is probably made to Ayddhya, 


which, it is said, was the capital of the Chalu-_ 


k yas in early times ; see, for instance, No. LX. 
of this Series, Vol. V., p. 15, transer. 1. 8. The 
mention in this verse of “the country that 
includes the region of the south" does not neces- 
sarily imply that the Chal uk yas crossed the 
Narmaddsouthwards at this early time. As 
I have stated at Vol. VIL, p. 247, I am strongly 
inclined to think that this did not happen till 
the time of Pulikésil. And, if the suggest- 
ed identification of the Jayasimba I. of the 
southern grants with the Jayasimbha of the 
Kaira grants be Kaira is quite far 
enough to the south from Ayédhya4 for the 
settlement of the Chaluk yas there, when 
they left Ayddhya, to be spoken of in the 
terms of this verse :— 


Tezt, 
Taj-jéshu rijyam=anupalya gatéshu rajasv=sk- 
éna’-shashti-gananéshn purdd=aySdbyath® | Tad- 





Translation. 

“ Sixty kings, less by one, born in that (family), 
having from their city governed their kingdom 
which was not to be (successfully) warred against, 
and having passed away,—after that, sixteen 
kings, born in that lineage, ruled the country 
that inclades the region of the south.” 

Then allusion is made to a temporary loss of 
their power by the Chalukyas, and to the 
restoration of it in the person of Jayasimha- 
Vallabha, with whom the genealogical por- 
tion of the two inscriptions commences :— 


Teat, 
Dusht-Avashtabdhiyim cha® katipaya- 
purush-Amtar-Amtaritiydm Chalukya-kula- 
eainpadi bhiyaé-Chilakya-vaiaéya, — éva_| 
Vrittam'’? {| Karndah**  kirtti- i 


kamalath Lakshmi-vilis-Aspadath —_-vajrath 
drahah | Rij=istj=-Jayasitnha-Vallabha iti 
Adi-rija-charit-Otkarhtha-prajin=ibaran | Y6 
Rishtrakfite-kulam=Indra’* iti _ prasiddhath 
Krishn-ahvayasya‘** sutam=ashte-sat-ébha- 
sainyath | Nirjjitya dagdha-nripe-paiacha- 
$até babhira bhiyas=Chalukya-kula-vallabha- 
rija-lakshmith || 
Translation. 

“The fortunes of the Chalakya family 
having been impeded by wicked people, and 
haying been interrupted by several other men 
(of hostile races ),—then, again, there was a king, 
belonging indeed to the Chaluky a lineage, 
renowned under the name of Jayas its ha- 
Vallab ha,—the bulbous root of the tendril 
of the creeper of fame ; the water-lily which was 
the place of the sportive play of the goddess of 
fortune; very thunderbolt to hostile kings ; 
the counterpart of the god** who 
the demons,—who shone for a long time, capti- 
vating his subjects, who longed for the deeds of 
kings of early times, with his achievements. 
Having vanquished him, who was the son of 
Krishna, and belonged to the Rashtra- 


bhavititkatthapranthhrutub ; S.C. charits 
jindsnharata; W. P., fhariatiaiAAbprojandstha 
ran —M MS. Coll, Raftekitakulachasdra; 8,0. and 
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k fit a family, and was renowned onder the name 
of Indra, and possessed an army of eight 
hundred elephants,—and having completely 
destroyed five hundred kings,—he again nonr- 
ished the regal fortunes of the (kingly) favourites 
of the Chalakya family.” 
Text. 
Chatala-ripu-turagn’*-patu-bhata-karati-ghata- 
kéti-ghatita-rana-rigah | Su-krita-Hara-charana- 
ragas = tanayd~bhiit=tasya Ranardgah || 
Translation, 

“His son was Ranariga, whose love for 
war was produced by the handsome horses of 
the enemy and their skilful warriors and their 
troops of elephants, and who delighted in 
(worshipping) the auspicious fect of H ara.” 

Text. 

Tat-tanayah Pulakési K6Si-nisfidana-samé- 
bhavad=raja | Viitapi*’-pari-vara-patir-akalite- 
khala-Kali-kalamka-kalah I} Vayam-=api 
Palakési-kshmipatim varnnayathtalh palaka- 
kalita-déhih pahyatefdyapi samitah | Sa hi 
turaga-gajémdré'* grima-siram  sahasra- 
dvaya - parimitam = ritviksich - chakiir'’= 
igvamédbé || 

Translation. 

“ His son was king P ula k é§1,—equal to the 
destroyer*® of (the demon) K 641"; the lord 
of Vatapi, the best of cities; who acquired 
not the faults and deceits of the wicked Kali 
age. See now !, even today, we, while describing 
king Pulakééi, have oar bodies experienc- 
ing the sensation of the hair standing erect 
through pleasure; for he, who was possessed 
of horses and noble elephants, bestowed two 
thonsand most excellent vyillages"* upon the 
priests at the celebration of the horse-sacrifice.” 


Text, 

Tat-tanayal: | Nala-nilaya-vilép? Mauryya- 
niryyina-hétah prathita-prithu-Kadatmba- 
statabha-bhédi kuthirah | Bhuvana-bhavanu- 

Various Readings. ‘ 
oe patois. 5% ot, cae 5 Dhteape 


+ Peri 


= Eee Vit toate meaning to his 
name in these two verses. 
* Or, “the revenues of a village, calculated at two- 
thousand (of the saesiund bine then current).” 
Various Readings. 


"3 MS. Coll, mevirvips; 8.C., sareédeipa; W. P., as 


bhig - Apdiran . Arambha - bhira - yyavasita- 
sita-kirttil Kirttivarmma nripb-bbit |j 


Translati 
His son was king Kirttivarmda, who 
destroyed the habitations of the Nalas; who 
was the cause of the exile of the Manuryas; 
who was the axe to sever the column which 
was the famous and mighty Kadambas; 
and whose white fame busied itself with the 
burden of the undertaking of filling (all) the 
divisions of the palace which was the world. 


Text, 
Tad=anu tasy=invjah | Sarvva-dvip*- 
aikramana-mahasd = yasya nan-s(tnbamdhnair= 


ullamghy=ibdhim vyadita pritani*™* Révati- 
dvipa-lépam | Raja-strinim™ 


Translation. 

“ After him, his younger brother, Maiiga- 
Liga, governed the earth with complete pros- 
perity,—whose army, he being powerful enough 
to invade all islands, crossed thé ocean by 
bridges of boats, and effected the plundering of 
the island of Révati; and who became the 
husband, by ravishment, of the queens of the 
Kailachchuris.”"" 

Text. 


hi dhurath Mamgalléah prithivyah | Tasmin= 
pratyarppayad™=atha mahi yini Satyaérayé- 
san Chilukyinim ka iva hi pathd dharmmy= 
atal; prachyavéta™ || Jétur=ddiSatn vijita- 


Translation. 
“Since Ma igalisa took upon himself the 


trae: Woes spathitepritomt BS 
| ee By wets, ne 
cha double, only for theme ue the oxen metre ;. payee 


transer. 1. 6 of No. Nithe at Vol Vege G7. 
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burden of (the goverwment of) the earth while 
the best of the sons of his elder brother was 
en (fo rule) on account of his child- 
hood, he then restored the earth to him, 
Saty4éraya, when he became a young 
man,—to him, who conquered the regions, and 


who vanquished the great king Harsha, and | 


-who gave more than a hundred-fold of what was 
desired to any one, who made requests to him, 
and whose condition of being the asylum of 
truth became indeed his designation becanse he 


was the mine of all the jewels of truth and all | 


other virtuous qnalities ; for who of the C ha- 
luk yas, being of religious disposition, would 
deviate from this path (cf propristy and family 
custom) ?”” 

Tezt. 

Adamarikrita-dig-valay6 = rddita-dvid=amari- 
parigita-mabi-yasih | Myidam=stishta-kritath 
manas=$dvahan=Nadamari-kshitipé=jani _tat- 
sutah”"|| 

Translation. , 

“King Nadamari waa born as his son,— 
who made the circuit of the regions free from 
tumult; who caused distress to his enemics ; 
whose great fame was sung by the lovely women 
of the gods; and who carried the beneficent 
Mrida”™ in his heart.” 

Text. 
Sutasstadiy$6 guna-ratna-milibhi-vallabhi= 
primase Lae | Adityavarmm=trijita- 
Translation. 

“ His son was Adit ya varm i,—garlandod 
with the jewels of his virtuous qualities; the 
favourite of the world ; possessed of prowess of 
arm ; of very holy deeds; equal to the sun in 
splendour.” 





Veritas Bonbinge: 
BRL cha aging By sexeb ih Sete were, sept tah 
fidoshanhtada mari. M8.0 


pee ny ithemart : ciayieiindeeamaripr 
aati eine lafdamnennartca tits 


=F 


HE 
i 
FEE 
fie 
i 
: 
: 
: 





Teat, 

Tat-suté Vikramadity$ vikram-ikrimta- 
bhii-talah | Taté=pi Yuddhamall-ikhyé yuddhée 
Yama-samé nripal; || 

Translation. 

“ His son was Vikramaditya, who per- 
vaded the earth with his prowess; and from 
him (was born) king Yuddhamalla, who 
wasequalto Yama (in dealing owl death) in 
battle.” 

Text, 


Taj-janmi Vijayidityd vir-iintk-imga-sam- 


| garé| Chaturnnim = mamdalinim=apy = aja- 


yad=Vijay-dpamal) | 
Translation. 

“From him was born Vijay Aditya, who, 
resembling Vij a ya™ (in courage and strength), 
conquered even fourdominions in many personal 
conflicts of brave men.” 

Text. 

Tad-bhavd Vikramidityah Kirttivarmmi- 
tad-Atmajah | Yéna Chalukya-rijja-érir- 
amtarayiny=abhid™=bhuvi ll 

“From him was born Rivnetaite 
His son was Kirttivarma, through whom 
the regal fortune of the Chalukyas became 
impeded on the earth." 


Toxt. 
Vikramiditya-bhipila-bhrita Bhima- 
parikramah | Tat-stunh © Kirttivarmm=abhiit 
mritya-sidhita**-durjjanah || 
Tranalalionu, 


“The brother of king Vikram Aditya was 
he who possessed the prowess of Bhima.* 
His son was Kirttivarmi, who killed 

= ked people.” 


Forivus Readinga. 

“ MS, amtaraiyynhnabhid, corrected in peseil 
inte amtardyddab hdd. ;S. C., é 
Se amab tt. as in my text ; W. P., wtta- 

MS. 
W. P., mri 





nine 8.C., mpittyuadddhata ; 


| _™ From this it may be inferred that : 
Bistma..The verso, might. bo tranniated oh Papeeanied 
possessed the prowess of Bhima, and wh killed wicked 
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Text. 

Taila-bhipas=tatd jit Vikramiditya-bhi; 
patil | Tat-sdnur-abhavat-tasmad=Bhima-rijé= 
ri-bhikarab || 

Translation. 

“ From him was born king Taila. His son 
was king Vikramaditya. From him (was 
born) king Bhima, who was terrible to his 
enemies,” 

Text. 

*Ayyan-iryyas=taté jajié yad-vamSasya éri- 
yah sukham” | Prapayamt-iva vaiéasya 
sathbabhré Krishna-namdani* || 

Translation. 

“From him was born the noble Ay yana, 
the glory of whose lineage the daughter of 
Krishna” nourished, causing it to attain, as 
it were, the happiness of (her own) lineage." 

Text. 

Abhavat=taydh tandjé vibhava-vibhisi” 
virddhbi-vidhvamsi | Téjé-vijit-idityah satya- 
dhand Vikramidityah || Chéd-isa-vatnéa**- 


Translation, 

“Their son was Vikramaditya, who 
shone brightly through his power; who de- 
stroyed his enemies; who surpassed the sun in 
lustre ; and who abounded in truth. Vikra- 
maditya married to rite Bon- 
thaddvi, the glory of the family of the lords 


Various Readings. 
wah M8. oh aires waiheapdaantijnt 
aM. ver - 
win prewar A slay gone | sere : “the 
word whieh quite make out; S.C. poe 
Vodassachisambebhtfepleheanandonan, 
peapay nivevonl (rhea vaepitéhasknanarhdandih. 


of Chédi™, the daughter of king Laks h- 
“mana, possessed of (good) character that was 
commended.” 


Text. 

Sutam=iva Vasudévid=Dévaki Vasadévam 
Ardahémduamauléh | Ajanayad=atha 
Boththidévy“=atah Taila-bhipath vibhava- 
vijita-Sakram* Vikramiditya-nimnah {| Ari- 
kumbhi- kuibha- bhédana- ripu- durgga- kavata- 
bhiatajana-prabbritih | Sahaja-balasya Harér= 


iva bije-krig=Abhavad=yasya ll Kit 
cha | Rashtrakita-kula**-rij Av= 
ubhan®” | Urjjityich = charapivy = iva” 


baddha-Sarirakan = gura-jana-droha-prardha y= 
iva | raj-akhamdita*- Rishtrakitaka-kula-Sri- 
valli-jat-amkurau Jiinau yéna sukbéna Karkara- 
raya-stathbhau”* rana-pramgand ||  Ittham 
pera Diti-sutair=iva bhita-dhitrih yd 
Rashtrakita-kutilair=ggamitim=adhastat i 
Uddhritya Madhava iv=adi-variha-rapd babbré 
Chalukya-kula-vallabba-raja-lakshmlth || Hina*- 
pranahara-prata yerhtresga’ 
jaya-naya-vyutpanna-vir-Otkalah™ | eae 
ugra-ran-igra-daréita-bala- 


prachuryya - 

édayah karigira-nivésitah kavi-vrishi ath"? 

varnnayan=ghiirynaté || Brahma-Har-ibhid”= 
abhavad=bhipilid= Rishtrakita-kula-tilakit I 
Lakshmir-iva salila-nidhoh Sri-Jakabb-dhvaya™ 
kanya {j Chalukya-vathé-ambara-bhinumili 
Sri-Taila-bhipila upayat-ainih | Taydé-cha 
lok-abhyudayiya  yogah sach-chamdriki- 
chamdramasér=iv=asit. || 


Various Readings. 

vam 7 S.C., yy aneerig gee 
“* MS. Coll. and &. C., as in my 

— “MS. Coll. and S. C., as 
in my test; W. yore MS. Coll. kishehi. 
d Pakula; ‘3G. aca W, P., aa in my text.—"* MS. 
a; S. C., sambaddhduncha ; W, 
Pu stubbhawie, with after it.—* MS. Coll, 
itydicharunmidiva; 8. C., kcharvwailion; W. 


* MS. Coll, 
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Translation. 

“Then, —as Dévaki brought forth a son, 
Visudéva™, from Vasudéva, and even 
as the Daughter™ of the mountain brought forth 
a son, the god Guha™, from him’ who wears 
a portion of the moon on his tiara,—so Bon- 
thiidéyvi brought forth, from Vikram 4- 
ditya, a son, king Tails, who surpassed 
Sakra™ in power ;—whose childhood’s play, 
he being innately strong as Hari was, consisted 
of cleaving open the frontal projections on the 
foreheads of the elephants which wero his 
enemies, and of breaking through the doors of 
the forts of his foes ;—And, moreover, by whom 
were easily cut asunder in tho field of battle 
the two pillars of war* of Karkara®, which 
belonged to the kingdom of the Rishtra- 
kita family, and which, from their great 
strength, were manifestly the two feet of Kali 
stretched ont in the act of striding, and which 
were cruel and firmly knit, and which were the 
branches of enmity against spiritual preceptors, 


and which were the young shoots of the creoper | 


of the fortunes of the Riishtrakitaka 
family, (hitherto) unbroken by (any other) 
kings ;—W ho lifted up the royal fortunes of the 
kingly favourites of the Chalukya family, 
which had been made to sink down by the de- 
eeitfal practices of the Rishtrakitas, as 


formerly Maid haya", in the form of the first | 


boar, rescued tha earth which had been caused 
to sink down by the sona of Diti™;—Who 
destroyed the life-destroying power of the H i- 
nas; who cansed the inhabitants of the 
deserts’’ to tremble at his journeying forth ; 
who eradicated the Chaidyas™; who subju- 
gated the brave Utka] as’ by all his patience 
and victory and administrative talent; by whom 
any one who possessed an abundance of strength 
and increase and courage, manifested in the 


Krishna, " Plrvatl  - "_ Kirttikdya, 
© Siva. ™ Indra. 
Sir Walter ha as the nome of a 


Bitiot tahos rusaesann’ 
Seon not translate Korkara at all. Mr. Wathen 
Oh age aiaetie, llor aa the name of a 


of » io the same asa 


humon wet 
Strigs smc vans 





gives, “The likewise lin 
princes,” 


exceedingly fierce van of battle, was cast into 
prison; and in describing whom (¢ven) the best 
of poets is driven to his wit's end." As Laksh- 
mi was (born) from the ocean, so from that 
king, the glory of the Rashtrakita family, 
who resembled Brahmaand Hara, (there was 
bora) a danghter named SriJAkabb&. The 
king Sri-T ails, the sun of the sky which was 
the family of the Cha luk yas, married her ;and 
their union, like that of the excellent moonlight 
and the moon, was for the happiness of 
kind.” 
Text. 
Sri-Taila-bhimipilit Sri-Jikabba" 
samajijanat | Srimat-SatyAérayath Skatidam- 
Ambiki Tryatnbakad=iva || Vi" dvishad-gotra- 
vitrisi dévé vibudha-sathmatah | Div=iva bhovi 
y6 dhatté sarvya-varnna-dharati dhanuh || Api 


cha | Yasya pratipajvalanéns dagdhab 
prardhat=iv=fri-ganasya vamiah | Banaih 
praridh-imkura-jila-kalpair=ddisdin  —-vijétoh 
pathi sathnivishtaih || 

Translation , 


“ From the king Sri-Taila,Sri-Jakabba 
gave birth to the glorious Satyfiéray a;—as 
Ambika ™ (gave birth toc) Skanda™ from 
Tryambaka™;—Who, causing trouble to 
the families of his enemies, and being godlike, 
and being honoured by learned people, carried 
on the earth a bow that supported all castes, 
just as (Indra), who'canses trouble to the cow. 
pens of his foes, and who is a god, and who is 
honoured by gods, carries in the sky a bow’? 
that contains all colours;—And, moreover, by 
the flame of whose prowess the family of his 
enemies was, as it were, burnt up, as he con- 
quered the régions with arrows which were 
like a cluster of young sprouts grown forth, 
and were shale togethor (in dente numbers) 


on his path.” 
* A people living in Bhiratavarsha. 
™ The sandy plains of central and northern India 
" The people of Chédi; see note 44 above, 
shai an tite 2 
1 This verse not altogether aati infaotory but th 
no fall translation of it by which T might ; nahn! 
closely to the original text. Mr. Wathen tran "Who 
destroyed the RAjds of ‘Hilna-Désa, In whose 
are constantly omployed."" While Sir Walter 
Chéila, and many other 
Variow: Readings, 
™ MS. J 8. C., Jdkabjd; W. P., Ji 
dives Ooll, Jakabyd ; Pn ja ‘ike. 


"This versa and are pot 
MS. Coll. and 8, 0 ‘ =o 
™ Siva. ** ‘The minbow, 


Jancanr, 1879.) 
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Tezt. 

Tasy=inujah Sri-Dajavarmma-nimi  tad- 
vallsbhi Bhigyavat-iti dévi | Tayr-abbid= 
vikrama-sila-6ili Sri-Vikramiditya-nripas= 
tan(jah || Ason nija-jyéshtha-pituh pardkshath 
babhira virriéi-vritim dharitrit | Bhojéna 
kéyira - latim = iv=Ochchair = vvidarit - arati- 
kadathbakéna =| = Jy stn=6v=Achchha-m- 
nirmmali nisi saras-tiréshu hame-Akritih kiéa- 
stéma-samd saritea gagant gaur-ibbra-vrinda- 
dyutih | Kirttir=yyasya § tad-udyam-iichita- 
garach-chihniyamini ripin=nityats bhivayat= 


ittham=anya-samay’=py=i-misa-vidvéshini || | 


Varuy-igramindtm sthitayé sthité=pi yaé-ch= 
fikarid=vargpa-viéésha-hinim | Sva-kirttibhir= 
vyipta-dig-atntaribbis=tathipi 16ké mahaniya 
éva || Tyag-idayé yasya gunih prasiddhih 


gatnkhyime=stikramyn sadi pravrittih | Yah 
samichakarsha 


gaj-janinim bridayini badhva 
sva-samipa-déat || 
Translation. 

“ His younger brother was he whose name 
was Sri-DadéavarmA, and whose wife was 
the queen named Bhigyavati. Their son 
was the king Sri-Vikramiditya, who 
was endowed with the character of heroism. 


Beyond the sight of his most noble father, | 
he, with his arm which dispersed the assemblage | 


of his foes", lifted up on high the earth, en- 
circled by the ocean, as if it were the thread of 
a bracelot.™ His fame,—asz if it were the moon- 
light in the night which is as pure aa crystal ; 
or resembling a swan on the banks of a river; 
or like a branch of k4ééa-grass beside the 
streams ; or radiant asa mass of white clouds,— 
becoming the mark of an autumn season suit- 
able for his effort™, and continuing ita hostility 
up to the end of a (whole) month, always cansed 
hia enemies to be thus (in difficulties), even at 


bart 
a 
il 
RBs 
pete 
Fp 
ae 
res’ 


ates 
i 
el 
a 
He 
peril 





maintenance of the castes and stages of life, 


he destroyed all distinctions of colour™ by his 
(white) fame which pervaded all the regions; 
nevertheless, he was verily worthy to be 
honoured in the world, His celebrated qualities 
ofliberality, &e., always surpassed enumeration; 
and, having taken captive the hearts of good 
people, he attracted to himself the country lying 
near to him," 
Text. 

Tad=anu tasy=anujah | Yasy=ikhila-vyipi 
yaéd=vaditam=akdtmds-dugdh-ambodhi-vriddhi- 
famkim | Kardti mugdh-imara-sumdarinim= 
abhiit-sa bhiiyi"* Jagadékamallah || Sad=ivana- 
sthah patu-vikram-idhyo™ — mnad-imdha- 
gumdbébha-ghata-vipati | © Dhar-drjjita- 
eee erry rarija yo=sau igoRagS 


yena rijanvatiivar mivaniid nripa-lakshmir= 
yyasya éubbr-itapatré | Sa sakala-namit-iri- 
kehdnibbrin-mauli - ratna-dyuti - sulalita®® - padd 
gasndarol-gainda*”. -bhipah || A-déehikara- 


Translation. 

“ After that, again, there was his younger 
brother, Jagadékamalla; whose white 
fame, pervading everything, makes the lovely 
women of the gods to be apprehensive of an 
unseasonable increase of the full-ewollen ocean. 
ee king Ak hele denis who is 





"* ‘The play on words is in warna, ‘colour’, and‘ »* 
Various Readings. . 
" MS. Coll.and 6. Com Gay text W. P. nant: 
5 Ww. 


— M8, Sooty rs 


i 
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‘glorions, always continuing in protection, and 
abounding in skilfol valour, and tearing open 
the frontal globes of the rutting elephants who 
are those that are blind with passion, and 
possessed of great glory which gleams over the 
world. While he is the protector, tha world 
is calm, and kings treat with contempt even 
angry Death; and the beggar, having obtained 
from him wealth that surpasses his wish, re- 


members not the (plenty-giving) trees of the | 


gods. Through him the whole world has 
attained the condition of being possessed of a 
good king; the goddesa of royalty dwells in 
his white umbrella; having hia feet made 
beantiful with the lustre ‘of the jewels in the 
diadems of all the hostile kings who have been 
bowed down by him, he is a very king of herves 
among heroes. Abstaining, even without ob- 
structing their happiness, from the society of 


faulty people, and being decorated with good | 


feeling, he attained the lordship of the world. 
The district of Euntala, fragrant with its 
jasmines, is very glorious, having attained fer- 
tility through the moisture" of the celebrated 
(river) K rishnaverna, and honesty™ (on the 
part of ifs inhabifants) through the affection™ 
of the celebrated (and former king) Taila.”™ 





The identity of the two inscriptions ceases 

at this point. The Miraj plates continue :— 
Tezt. 

Sa to 4ri-prithvivallabha-mahiraj-idhiraja- 
paramésvara - paramabhattiraka - Satyiérayaku- 
latiloka - samastabhovanigraya- Chiilukyibhara- 
naérimaj-Jagadékamalladévah érimad- 
Vallabhanarémdradévah kuéali sarvvin=éyo 
yathi - sambadhyaminakin = rishtrapati - 
vishayapati - grimakitak - dyuktaka - niyuktak- 
Adhikirika-mahattar-idin=samidisaty=asta vah 
sathviditaih yath=ismibhih Saka-nripa-kil- 
itita - sathvatsara - Satésho t 
chatviiritnéad-adhikéshv-amkatah samvat 946 


Raktikshi - saivatear - dmtarggata- Vaisikha .— 






Komken-ddhiévaranita sarvvasvam == gribitvil 
uttara-dig-vijay-irttham Kélha(li ?)pora- 


| samipa - samAvasila -nija - vijaya -skamdhivard 


Pagalati-vishay - itmtahpiti - Mudonira- grima - 
jitaya Kangika-pitriya Babvricha-édkhiya 
brahmachiriné 


rin Sridharabhatta-pantriya 
Révaniryyabhatta- Vasndéviryya- 
sarmmand yajana-yajan-idi-shat-karmma- 


niratiya véda-vidimnga-piragiya Padadore- 
dvi - sahasr-ithtahpiti - Karatikanon-triéata - 
madhyé Midabhiriru-grimah  sa-dhinya- 
hirapy-ddéyah nidhi-nidhina-samétah 
rijakiyinim=an-amguli-prékshapiyah sa-dolkah 
sarvva-kara-bidhi-paritah #§ saryvanamasyd= 
grahird datial |{ 
Translation. 

“He, the glorious Jagadékamalladéya, 
the glorious V alla bhanaréndrad4 va,— 
the favourite of the world, the great king, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, the most wor- 
shipfal one, the glory of the family of Sat yi- 
4raya, the asylum of the universe, the orna- 
ment of the Chilukyas,— being in good health, 
thus informs all those who are concerned, (viz.) 


_ the lords of countries, the lords of districts, the 


heads of villages, the Ayuktakas, the Niyuktakas, 
the Adhikérikas, the Mahattaras"’, and others:— 
‘Beit known to you that,—in nine centuries 
of years, increased by forty-six, (or) in figures, 
the year 946, in the ye which had ex- 
pired in the era of the dake kings, on the day 
of the full moon of (fhe month) Vaisikha 
in the Rakt& k shi sashwateara™, on Sunday, 
—at Our victorious camp which, after warring 
against the mighty 0 héla, the supreme lord 
of (the city of) Chandramila, and after 
taking the property of the lords of the 
Seven Eonkanas”, is located near (the etty 
of) Eélh& pura’™ for the purpose of conquer- 
ing the northern country,—the village of M ida- 
bhdirdro, in the Earatikanonnu Three 
hundred which lies in the Pa dad ore Two-thon- 


Janvany, 1879.] 
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tion) by the king's people, and with its customs- 
duties, and attended by (ezemption from) all 
taxes and opposing olaims'™, and as an entirely 

rent-free’ ay: has been given by 
Usto VasndévaryaéarmA, who was born 
at the village of Mudunirain the district of 
Pagalati; who is of the Kaugika gétra; 
who is of the Bahvricha mkha; who is a 
religious student; who is the son's son of 
Sridharabhatte and the son of Révanir- 
yabhatta; who is intent upon the six rites of 
sacrificing, and causing sacrifices to be performed, 
é&e.; and who is well versed in the Védas and 
the Véddigas,’ " 

The rest of the inscription consists of a de- 
scription of the boundaries of the village, and of 
the usnal benedictive and imprecatory verses. 
At the end come the words :— 

Text. , 

Srimad-rijidhirija-rijachdimanth  érimaj- 
Jayasimhadévasya dattih || Sdsan-idbikari-ma- 


“The gift ofthe glorioussupreme kingof kings, 
the most excellent of kings, the glorious Jay s- 
sithadéva. Written by Maiiayya, the 
writer attached to (the office of) the most im- 
petuous Leader of the forces, the glorious 
Prénarya, whois entrusted with the anthority 
of (iskuing) charters. (May there be) prosperity 
and great good fortune !" 


At the same point, the Yéwir tablet con- 
tinues with the genealogy :— 
Teet, 
Tatah ape eC antes seeti 





nirddagdha-virédbi-vaméah | Tasy=itmoajal | 
pilayita dharhyih érimin=abhid= | 
Ahavamalladévah || Morngalatn || 


fivasthina-hitér-abhilashati sadii 
Milay-#55 délam es en A 


aarinnAtha-kilini “Chilsh (es 
Adhirijé bhajati cha tarasd karhdara-sthinam 


7 
* give’, an ‘an object which, in law, it in either not right, or 


wig eat We Gay mena toed, the felling of whic 
Bo. Sean ee neo gies a 


8 WA, prt a. C., 


bankas 
arentinont eerie ae | 


irl ip 





bhyitdsn-anindinath o. ieee 
Fine Se Feet aces te ‘yada cha Jo 
prastutiin "i Shtycatyeyekt- 


-prabhiva-nirmmilan-iddima-balasya yasya i 


Virajaté nirjjita-Minaketér=ddévasya Chi lnkya- 
mahtéyaratvai || 
Tranalation. 

“ Then the protector of the earth was his son, 
theglorious Ah ay amalladé va, who entirely 
destroyed the family of his enemies by the 
power of the radiance of his splendour. (May if 
be) auspicious! Having his thoughts distracted 
by excess of fear arising from the burden of the 
putting forth of his prowess, the lord of 
Malava is ever in quest of a territory in 
which to establish himself; and Ch4]s, ina 
state of doubt, betakes himself to the banks of 
the ocean, edged with groves of palm-trees; 
and the king of Kanyaikubja, who was 
uncontrolled from the beginning, quickly ex- 
periences an abode among the caves. Having 
destroyed the darkness which was his enemies 


| by the excess of his brilliance which was 


increased by his acquiring through tradition the 
virtuous qualities of (the former king) Taila, 
he is properly called ‘ the torch of the family of 
the Chalukyas’ by eminent poets, who had 


Gajapati™, which had not been moi- 


fested before,—and having. ... 1.6... 65 
my text; S.C. dmdna—*? MB. Coll, adaihttiddhma- 
syapuhe; 8.0. ¢ shdateatiamamyalryt Ms, 
Coll, bajam; 68. Shs Ca. M5. ’ 
vibhrdpa ; 8.0, vahcina td Coll, aa in : 
S dutsrtiopneihha; 8 C. datel musdeteyapripte 

; ubtdnakag; §. C., 
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18 of eminent kings—ho acquired the re- 
nowned appellation of ‘the son of SriJaya- 
simha.’ He, the godlike one, whose strength 
waa irresistible in subverting the power of the 
excessively ill-behaved son of Antaka’™, 
having conquered him''*® who bears (the em- 
blem of) ® fish upon his banner,—bis condition 
of being the great lord’ of the Chilukyas 
is glorious.” 

Teat 


Tasmid=ajayata -jagaj-janita-prambdah 
drimgira-vira-rasikah kavi-léka-kimtih | 


Kirnta -vildla-nayan -dtpala -chiira -chamdras= 
Chilokya-varhia-tilaké Bhuvanaikamallah |) 
Translation. 

“From him was bon Bhuvanaika- 
malla, the ornament of the Chilukya 
lineage,—who produced the happiness of the 
world; who was characterized by love and 
bravery ; who was dear to poets ; and who was 
as a beautifal moon to (cause to open info 
blossom) the water-lilies which were the tremu- 
lous eyes of his mistresses.” 

After this the copy in the MS. Collection 
and the Second Copy differ so hopelessly, and 
each is so unpresentable by itself, that I 
cannot any farther reconstruct tho text in a 
readable form, There is one more verse in praise 
of Bhuvyanaikamalls, snd then four 
in praise of his younger brother Vikram a- 
dityas, alsocallod Tribhuvanamalla; they 
do not seem to contain any historical allusions. 
The Sanskrit portion of the inscription termi- 
nates here, and is followed by the words :— 
Idu témra-ddsanadol = irdda Ché|ukya-chakra- 
varttigala vaniiada rdjymi-geyd=arasugala dj- 
dvali ; ic. “ This (is) the royal genealogy, which 
was in a copper-plate charter, of the kings, who 
exercised dominion, of the lineage of the Cha- 
luk ys emperors.” 

Then commences the Canarese portion. After 
a verse invoking a blessing on a Leader of the 
forces, named Ravidéva, it reverts to, and 
recapitulates part of, the genealogy. Starting 
with the god Brahma, who was born from 

4" Some words in the text aro unintelligible here; see 
note 111 abore. 

1M) Some southern 


also an epithet 


text; 





(Jarvarr, 1879. 


the water-lily that grows in the navel of the 


god Vishnu, it states that, among the C ha- 


lukyas, who were born in his family, there 
was king Tail a, whose son, (omitting at y 4- 
éraya) was Dagavarmd, His son was 
Vikrama, to whose younger brother, Jaya- 
sihavallabha, king Ahavamalla was 
born. His sons were Sdmésvara and 
Kali-Vikrama, or ‘the brave Vikrama.’ 
There is then given, at some length, the genes- 
logy of Ravidéva, orRaviyanusbhatta 
as he is also called, by birth 2 Brahman of the 
Kiaéyapa gitra; and it is recorded that he 
cansed a certain Nagavarma to build a 
temple of the god Syayam bhi-Siva at the 
village of Ehir.* ‘Then come the grants to 
this temple :— 
Toat. 


Svasti Samasta-bhovan-iérayam —ri- 
prithvivallabha -mahiraj-Adhiraja-paramésvara- 
Chiluky-ibharapam érimat-Tribhuvana- 
malladévara §- vijaya-rijyam=uttar-Ottar-ibhi- 
yriddhi - pravarddhaminam = a-chathde - irkka- 
tara barat solattam=ire Kalyapada nele- 
vidinol=sukba-samkathi-vinddadith  —rijynm- 

sire | Rashtrapati-vishayapati- 
grimakiitak - dyaktaka - niyaktak -ddhikirika - 
mabattar-Adi-satamatadim | Syasti érimach- 
Chilukya-Vikrama-varshada 2neya Pimgala- 
sathyatearada Srivana-pauronamisi Adityavire 
séma-grahana-mabi-parvva-nimittadim palava m 
mahi-dinamgalam kottu dina-kiladol sriman- 
mahipradhinam béri-lija*’ satdhi-vigrahi 
datmdaniyakam Raviyansbhattara binnapadim 
avar-mmidisida Hhira’”’ Sri-Syayambhi- 
dévargge gatndhadhipa-dipa-naivédy-Ady- 
archchanakkatn khamda - sphutita - jirny- 
éddhira-nava-sudbikarmmakkam  péynla‘**. 
vatggakkat yo()duva kélva vidyirtthi- 
tapidhanara ebhittrara’™ agan- 
fichchhidanakkam avargge va(o)khkhanisuva 
bhattarggam Chaitra-pavitr-abhyigat-idi - 
pajegalgam eathkrimti-grahan-idi-parvva- 
héma-bali-kriy-idigalgam © Brihman-iidi-din- 


eee 
MT Mak-#/oar. There is aleo an allusion to the de- 
straction of Kiimadéva by Mahéivara, or v1. 
18 "This is the form of tho namo here in both copies. 
The metro shows that the first syllable is long. 
Fartous Readings, 

18 MS. Coll., hirdldla; 8. 0., a8 in my tect— MB, 
Coll, Févtra; 8. 0. Badra—™ MS. Coll, as in my 

§.C., ptea}i-—** MS. Coll., édstrara ; 8. C., chhd 








Jaxvanr, 1679.) 
oe + Elemélasiznbapadd © “paceshinal 


Maliydlepathditadévara sishyar=Mmirithjiya*** 
Chikkadévara 


kotta  Nariyumboley=erppattara’™’ baliva 
Kiriya-Bellumbatteya —_polad-olag=Elariveya 
polado]"=aledo bitta kariya nelam mattar= 
innir-syvattu’™|| 

Translation. 

“Hail! While the victorious reign of the 
glorious Tribhuvanamalladéva—the 
asylum of the universe, the favourite of the 
world, the great king, the supreme king, the 
supreme lord, the most worshipful one, the 


glory of the family of Satyaséraya, the | 


ornament of the Ch 4| uk ya 5,—was fourish- 
ing with perpetual increase, (eo az fo endure) 
ns long as tho moon and son and stars (might 
fast), and while he was ruling, with the 
delight of pleasing conversations, at the capital 
of Kalyinaj—with the consent of the 
lords of countries'™, the lords of districts, 
the heads of villages, the Aywktakas, the 
Niyuktakas, the Adhikdrikas, the Mahatiaras, 
and others,—Hail!,—at the time of making 


gifts, after the bestowal of certain great gifts | 
on account of the great festival of an eclipse of — 


the moon on Sunday, the day of the full-moon 
of (the month) S'rivana of the Piigals 
saviwateara, which was the second of the years 
of the glorious Chalukya Vikrama’™,— 
at the request of the glorious Great Minister, 
Phot pee ee eee ee M8) the’ officer for 
peace and war, the Leader of the forces, 
Raviyanabhatta,—there were given, with 
libations of water, for the god Sri-Svayam- 
bhi of Bhar, whose temple he had caused to 
be built, to the holy JiAnariéipandita, 





frara. art MS. eee from putty oP 8 ¢ 
alliya, inclusine.— i 
oie my toxt-— — MB. eau fakes 

rithhapap) — MS. Coll, Hahyamirisyys Me ro, 
mah aay en 


SNe as. Cal. Gall, gioriag nays 
res iar 3 £0, prior 


ated up. 
1) By the Tables in Brown's Carnatic Chronology, the 
Pingala ry pat Saka 999. 

Htriidia, on Tre tales tosmsins ia tae Tha 
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the Achérya of that place, the disciple of 
Maliyalapanditadéva of Eleméla- 
sim hapadénmandali, and the disciple's 
disciple of Chikkadévaof Miriaji'™, two 
hundred and fifty mattars of black-soil land, 
measured by the gadimba'™ of the sacred place 
of Ela rive, in the field of Rattara-Malla 
in the lands of (tha village of) Eiriya- 
Bellumbatte which is near to'™ the N a ri- 


| yumbole* Seventy (?),—for the incense and 


the lamp and the perpetual oblation and the 
other forms of worship, and to repair whatever 
may become broken or torn or worn-out through 
age,and for renewing the whitewash, and for 


food and clothing for the student-ascetics and the 
pupils who read and listen (fo that which ws 
read to them), and for the Bhattas who preach 
to them, and for the Chaitra and the Pavitra 
and the entertainment of guests and the 
other rites, and for the hima and the bali and 
other offerings at the time of the passage of the 
sun and at eclipses and at other festivals.” 

The rest of the inscription is taken up with 
nsual benedictive and imprecatory verses. 

No. LI. 

After writing the above paper, I found in the 
Elliot MS. Collection, at Vol. I., p. 325, another 
inscription which, though it does not make the 
same acknowledgment as the Yéwiir tablet, 
must have been founded in the same way on the 
Mirgj plates and some other copper-plate grant. 


| Tt is om o stone-tablet on the right side of 


the image in the temple of the god V irabha- 
dra ot Alfir in the Gadag Taluka of the 


| Dhirwid District. It ia another inscription of 


the Western Chailukya king Vikrama- 
ditya VI. and is dated in the sixteenth year 
of his reign, the Prajdpati emhvateara, ic. 





ade word is probably Ae. a at 
i inseription it may be th> 


at ee 
same word ae “husbasd, master. 
133 ‘Tho modern ; 
* ‘This must be some sslesinej biel cuaaee 


standard ) 
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Saka 1013 (a.p. 1091-2), and also in the forty- 
ninth year of his reign, the K r6 dh i savhvatsara, 
i.e. Saka 1046 (a.v. 11245). The MS. Col- 
lection copy of this inscription does not enable 
me to improve any further on my version of the 
Miraj plates and the Yéwir tablet. It will, 
however, be usefal and convenient to give here 
an abstract of its contents. 

The opening verses are arranged rather dif- 
ferently. First comes the verse Jayaty=dvish- 
kritah Vishnor, &c.; then the verse Sriyam= 
upaharatdd=vah, &.; then the verse Karima- 
kara-makarik-@akita, &c., in praise of T rib h a- 
yanamalla;and thenthe verse Namas=tushge- 
éirad-chuubi, &c., followed by the words Hari- 
Hara- Hiranyagerbbhdya namah. 

It then continues, in just the same way as the 
Yéwir tablet, with but few verbal differences, 
and repeating most of its mistakes, from Svasti 
Samasta-bhuvana-savisttiyamdna-Ménavya - sagi- 
trdndé, down to vidérit-dréti-kadambakéng in 
the description of V ik rami ditya V.; except 
that it omits the verse Hiina-préuahara-pratépe- 
dahand, &c. in the description of Tails IL. 
The verses concerning Nadamari and Adi- 
tyavarma occur with i the same 
mistakes as in the MS. Collection copy of the 
Yéwar tablet. 

In the. description of Ja yasimha IIL, it 
gives only Tad=anu tasy=dnujah, followed by 
the verso Sad=dvana-sthah, &c. The other 
verses are omitted. 

In the description of Ahavamalla or 
Sém éévara L, it gives only the verse Tatah 
pratdp-bjjvalana, &o. 

The only verse descriptive of Bhuvanaika- 
mallaorSéméévarall., is Tuamdd=ajdyata 
jaga}-janita, &o. 

In the description of Vikramaditya 
VL., there are the same four verses asin the 
Yéwir tablet ; but even this fresh version of them 
does not enable me to make out the text with 
any approach to accuracy. 

Then, omitting the words Idu (4mra-édsanado|= 
irdda, &c., it winds up the genealogy with the 
statement, partly in the Canarese ond partly in 





ry bleperanmae cig: 
™ From dr, ‘ village’, and ode, epee rf 


(January, 1879. 


pe@raméisvaranh paramabhatidrakah Satydéraya- 
kula-tilakath Ohdluky-dbharanawh érimat-Tribhw- 
vanamalladévah kusalt sarvedn=éva yathd-sanba- 
dhyamdnakén rashtrapati-vishayapati-grémaki- 
tak-dyuktaka-ni ar-Gdin 
samadisaty=astu vah sashviditash yath=dsmabhih 
réj-dvali samédpta, i.e. “ The glorious T ribhu- 
vanama!ladé vya,—the favourite of the world, 


_ the great king, the supreme king, the supreme 


lord, the most worshipful one, the glory of the 
family of Satydéraya, the ornament of the 
Chalukyas,—being in good health, thus in- 
forms all those who are concerned, (viz.) the 
lords of countries, the lords of districts, the 
heads of villages, the Ayuktakas, the Niyuktakas, 
the Adhikérikas, the Mahatteras, and others, 
that, The royal genealogy has been finished by 
Us.” 

The rest of the inscription is in Old Canarese, 
with the occasional use of Sanskrit inflections in 
the first record of grante, as if the writer of the 

had by him for reference some déna- 
patra, or ‘ deed of gift,’ drawn upin the Sanskrit 
language. The first record of grants is dated 
at the time of the sun’s commencing his pro- 
gress to the north, on Thursday, the twelfth: 
day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Pushya of the Prajadpati sahvateara, 
which was the sixteenth of the years of the 
glorious Chélukya king Vikrama, while 
the victorions camp was located at the réj- 
déraya, or ‘ capital’,—é.¢., probably, at the city 
of Kalyfna in the Dekkan. It states that 
two hundred nivertanas on the north of the 
village, and other portions of land, at the 
agrahéra-village of M&lad-Alir in the Ma- 
sav di One-handred-and-forty, were given to 
Mahidévayyaniyaka, a Bhatta of the 
Vasishtha adtra, for the rites of the temple 
of the god Traipurusha'™, during the 

ei of sec eeviresabhetin the 
glorious High Minister 
vie **° the officer doe tune and war, the 
Landes of the forces ; ; and that the two-hundred 
Mahéjanas, headed by the Urode™*, of the village 
of MajeaAltr, gave certain grants of 
gadydnas of gold and certain lands into the 
trasteeship” of Suragiya-Mahidévay- 


eeane., Drode is parhaps another desiguation of the 


"* Kayyal; lit., ‘into the band.’ 
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yandyaka, for the purposea of the gréma- 
kérya or *‘ village-rites.’ 

The second record of grants is dated at the 
time of the mahd-sakkramana, or the gun's 
commencing his progress to the south, on Sun- 
day, the day of the full-moon of the month 
Srivana ofthe Kridhi sameatsara, which 
was the forty-sixth of the years of the 
glorious Chilukya king Vikrama. It 
states that while the Leader of the forces, 


‘peepee othe 


Suragiya-Permd diyarasa, was govern- 
ing at Milad-Aldr'™, the two hundred 
Mahdjanas, headed by the Urode, of the 
agrahdra -village of MaJad-Aldr, which was 
a grant of the glorious Janam éjaya, built o 
mantap2 forthe god Traipurushs-Saras- 
vati, and gave cortain grants of gadydnas of 
gold and certain lands into the trusteeship'™ 
of Suragiya-Permadiyarasa, for the 
ya or ‘ village-rites.’ 


THE CHALUEKYAS AND PALLAVAS. 
BY LEWIS RICE, BANGALORE, 


The long-continoed animosity and contests 
between the kings of these two dynasties are 


mattera of history. It would almost seem as | 
if there were something in their origin, as im- | 


plied in an expression to be noticed further 
on, which rendered them mutually inimical. 
Indeed ‘Chalukya’ has o suggestive resem- 
blance to the Greek name ‘Selenkeia,’ 
while the Pallavas have been described’ 
as Pohlavas, denoting o Persian origin, 
and ag Skythinns.” It is true the Cha- 
lukyas claim a very circumstantial Hindu 


‘ descent ; but, from inscriptions recently pub- | 


lished, the question arises whether it may not 
have been adopted from the Kadambaa, 
whose dominion was probably the wealthiest 
and most extensive which the Chalukyas 
‘supplanted. Of the Pallavas, snfficient is 
not known. Bat, apart from any euch hypo- 
thesis, there wero abundant reasons to account 
for a state of continual hostility between the 
two powers. The following inscription con- 
tains eo many new and interesting details in 
regard to the subject, that the shove seemed an 
appropriate heading under which to publish it. 

The object of the inscription is a grant by the 
Chalukya king Kirtti-varmma IL, and 
it ia dated not only in the Saka era, but in the 
year of the king’s reign, thus fixing the date of 
his accession, and, by consequence, the termina- 
tion of his predecessor's reign :—points, os far 
as my information goes, not before known. It 
algo clears up the doubt as to whether Vikra- 
mAcstae successor was his son Kirt ti- 


mf ROPER 


prasid-dpelabdhiyinh 
ita Cpa sukhadithd=4Jutiom-irddu. 


ishvw Purdna ((FitsEdward Hall's 


Rs ies vol IE p. 293, de. 





varmma, or his nephew of the same name. 
These bits of information alone would give the 
inscription value. But it is in connection with 
the yet little known Pallavas, that it supplies 
details which seem to me of chief interest. 

The grant is engraved in Hale Kannada 
characters on five copper plates (9} in. by 
5} in.), secured in the usual way by 8 metal 
ring, bearing a vardha or boar (1} in. by 1 in.) 
on the seal." The language throughout may 
be described as high Sanskrit, and it is gene- 
rally free from inaccuracies, Tha date is Saka 
680 (ap. 758), the llth year of the king's 
reign, thus giving us 4.p. 747 for the end of the 
reign of VikramidityalL, and the begin- 
ning of that of Kirtti-rarmma IL, who 


makes the grant. This consists of a gift of 


certain villages in the Panufgal district (the 
modern Hingal, in Dhirwid) to a Brihman 
named M4dhava-$arm ma, onthe application 
of Sri-Dosirijs, apparently the local chief 
or ruler. 

The origin of the Chalukyas (here Chan- 
lukya) family being described in the usnal 
manner of their early inscriptions, tho first king 
mentioned is Paulakesi, who is stated to 
have performed the horse-saorifice. His son 
Kirtti-varmma was tho subduer of the 
kings of Vanayasi, ¢¢, th Kadambas, 
Next comes Satydérayas, who i 
victories on simply riding forth alone on his 
horse Chitrakantha, and who defeating Ha r- 
sha-varddhona, the king of all the north, 
thence took the title of Parameivara, which, 
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as wellaathe surname SatyAérays, is adopt- If it be the name of the language aie ese 


ed by all the succeeding kings. 
Vikramaditya follows,* who smites down 
the kings of Pandya, Chola, Kerala, and 
Kalabhra.* With him commences the first 
notice of the Pallavas—according to the 
inscription, till then unconquered. For he is 


said to have forced the king of Kinchi, “who | 


had never bowed to any man”, to lay his crown 
at his feet. This must have been at the end of 
the 6th century. 

Vinayiditya, his son, succeeded. He, 
it is said, captured the whole army of T rai- 
rij ya(Pallava), the king of Kanch1; levied 
tribute from the rulers of Kavera, Pirasika, 
Simhala, and other islands ; and by churning 
all the kings of the north acquired the Péji- 
dhwaja, and immense wealth. Tho island of 
Simhala must be Ceylon, while Kavera, 
if meant to be described as an island, I can 
only guess may be some island on the Ka- 


veri (a derivative from Kavera), such as | 


Sriraigam, Sivasamudram, Seringapatam, or 


some other; bat the intervention of Parn- | 


sika,a well-known name for Persia, between 
the two, makes it doubtful whether the term 
‘island’ is tobe applied to more than Si mhala. 
The geography here seems rather uncertain, 
but it is strangé to find a Pirasika in this 
connection, unless indeed the Pallavas, re- 
taining the tradition of a supposed Persian 
origin, should have given the name to some 
island in the south. The churning of all the 
kings of the north implies a large range of con- 
quests. But among the trophies of these victories 
is tho Pali-dhoaja, or flag, which is several 
times mentioned in the succeeding parts of tho 


inscription. This term is quite now to me, and — 


I have met with noexplanation of it," unless 
Péli is the well-known name of the sacred 
language of the Buddhists, and is equivalent 
to Buddhizt. The word is spelt here with 


the heavy fa of Kannada, a letter which, it | 


appears,’ occurs in Sanskrit only in the Vedas. 


‘T mention here that I have since mot with o grant | 
aie Batyfireye, which Iam isclined 


pane iy an or Ralachuriyar, 
VIL p. 111, nota 25.—Ep. 





tioned, we may suppose that the banner, from its 
designation, bore some legend or motto in Pili 
—perhaps the Buddhist formula of faith. 

In the next reign, that of Vijayaéditya, 
were apparently completed the conquests his 
grandfather had made in the south, and those 
his father had made in the north. By the latter 
victories were obtained the following regal tro- 
phics:—the Gaagi, YamunA, and Pdli- 
dhvajapata, the great dhakkd drum, rubies, and 
Insty elephants. Furtheron the Péli-dhvaja is 
again mentioned as one of the chief insignia of 
this king. With it are now associated, as it 
appears, the Gaigaé and YamuonAi flags, 
which are quite as difficult to account for. 

With Vikramaditya IL. we are bronght to 
close quarters with the Pallavas. Soon after 
his coronation (a. p. 783) he resolved to use the 
whole powers of the kingdom, now at his dis- 
posal, to root ont the Pallavas, the obscurers 
of the splendour of the former kings of his line, 
and prakrify-amifrasya, ‘by nature hostile,* an 
expression to which I have referred at the 
beginning of this\paper. Vikramaditya, by 


| arapid movement, got intothe Ud ika district, 


which, it seems, must have been in the Pallava 
territories, thongh whether it is a name ora 
descriptive term ia not clear, Here he encoun- 
tered the enemy, and in the battle which took 
place slew the Palla vaking, whose name was 
Nandi Pota-varmma," and captured the 
following trophies :—his lotus-mouthed trumpet, 
his dram called “Roar of the Sea," his chariot, 
standard, immense and celebrated elephants, 
together with his collection of rubies which by 
their own radiance dispelled all darkness." The 
victorious Chalokya next madea trinmphal 
entry intoK 4fi chi, thePalla va capital, which 
he refrained from plondering, Here he was 
struck with admiration at the sculptures of the 
city, These, we are told, consisted of statues in 
stone of Raj a-sithheéyara and other deva- 
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NarasimhaPota-varmma, who must have ocean,!°—of which a graphic description is given 
been a former Pallavaking, though at what | in truly oriental style,—where he dwelt in 
distance of time is not known, but heisexpressly | peaco after withering up Pandya, Chola, 
stated to have been a friend of the twice-born, Eera|s,Ealabhra, and other 
te. the Brahmans. These statues the con- | We now arrive at the reign of Kirtti. 
queror caused to be overlaid with gold. varmms, the donor of the grant. On attain- 

Of the magnificent works of sculpture exe- ing the proper age he was made Yueardja, and, 
cuted under the Pallavas we have sufficient tn order to distinguish himself by some warlike 
evidence in the Amardvati stdpa, and in | exploit, requested permission to march 
the remains of MahAbalipdr, or the Seven the king of KB ohf, the enemy of hie race 
Pagodas. But the subject of these statues in The victorious expedition of the 
not clear. Deva kala would seem to imply that reign had therefore reduced, but not crushed, the 
they were images of gods, but there is no such | Pallava power. The young prince obtained 
god ss Raja-simha that lam aware of. It hia father's permission, and marched against 
seems allowable to suppose that they were statues | the weakened Pallava, who, being unable to 
of deified members of the royal family. It ia a | withstand him in the field, took refuge in = 
common practice to erect a liga in the name of | hill-fort. There Kirtti-varmmsa seems to 
a decessed king. Thus the celebrated temple | have left him, but scattered his forces and 
at Halebid is dedicated to Hoynalesvara, and plundered his treasures, carrying off elephants, 
the late Mahiraja of Maistir founded the temple | rubies, and gold, which he delivered to his 
of Chimarijeévara in hononr of his | father. Thus in due time he became a Sérvva- 
father Chama Raja. Now the sccount | bhawma, or universal emperor. 
which Sir Walter Elliot bas given of the | Such are some of the details furnished by this 
first encounter of the Chalukyas and the interesting inscription, » transcript and transla- 
Pallavas rons to the following effect:—In the | tion of which here follow. The gradual ac- 
reign of Trilochana-Pallava the Cha- cumulation of the titles invariably applied to the 
lukya king Jayosimbha invaded the king- | later Chalukya kings will bo noticed. Pan- 
dom. He was, however, slain. But his wife, | la keéiissimply' vallabha-mahdrdja,’ Kir tti- 
then pregnant, fled and took refuge with a | varm ma prefixes prithicf to vallabha. Sat- 
Brahman named Vishgau-Somay4ji, in | yAéraya farther prefixes it, and assumes the 
whose house she gave birth to a son named | title ‘parametrara,’ which he had won. Vikra- 
Rajosimha. On attaining toman’s oestateho | miditya extends the list with bhatidraka ; 
renewed the contest with the Pallavas, in which while in the description of Vijayaditya is 
he was finally successful, cementing his power | first used the phrase samasta-bhuvan-diraya, 
by a marriage with a princess of that race. which afterwards became a title, 

If the Rijasimhedvara statue in Tt was only thirty years later than the date 
question was that of a former prince of his own i 
race, the firat who had been victorious over the 
Pallavas, and whose memory, from the fact 
of his having married into their family, Vik ra- 
m Aditya now found to be thus reverently che- 
rished,it would account, perhaps, for his modera- 
tion towards the city, and for his commemorat- 
ing his entry by causing the statues to be gilded. 

We are next introduced to him in a seaside 
















Buddhists were expelled from the neighbour- 
| hood of Kifichi to Ceylon. In 789 ap., he 
says, Akalaik a, Jain teacher from Srivane 
Belgola, who had been partly educated in . 
tir, south of Kaiich{), disputed with them in 
the presence of the last Banddha prince, H em - 
Bitala, and having confuted them, the prince 
residence at a place called Jayamam- | became a Jain, and the Bauddhas were banished 
bha, situated on the shore of the sduthen | to Kandy." 

Vokkaltri Plates, Transcript. 
I. Svasti Jnyaty vishkritam-Vishnor-vicdham  kshobhitdrnavam dakshinonnata-damsh- 

teligrs-vidrinia-bhuvem 


a led =Ghirpamialicoa—no doubt 4 
seta snted, Giiteoamk Tati haces | ae 2 eee ty 





nim sapta-loka-mdAtribhis-sapta-mAtribhir-abhivarddhitandm pri- 
pta-kalyins- bhagavan-Ndrdyana-prasdda-samAsAdita-varahs-lin- 
chane-kshans - kshana - vadtkritAéesha - mahibbritém Chaulukyindim kulam - alanka- 
ri shnor aSvamedhé vabbritha-snina-pavitrikrita-gitrasya éri-Paulake- 


tmajas sakalottara pithied varetetHarabe-Verddlams-peckje- 
yop&tts-Parameévara-dabdas tasya ‘SatyAéraya-éri-prithivi-va- 
ILa. Mabha-mabfr&j&dhirdja- . tanayasya prajn&{vina jya- 
sys sabiyasya Chitrakant h4bhfdhAna-pravara-turangamenaikenaivo- 
tsAdit&éesha-vijagishor-avanipati-trita: -6va- -Atma- 
sitkritys prabbd va-kulisa-dalita-Pandya-C bola-Kerala-Kalabhra-prabbriti-bha- 
bhrifd} -abhra-vibbramasydnanyAvanata-KAnchipati-makuta-chumbita-pé- 
da mbbujasya Vikramiditya-Satydéraya-éri-prithivi-vallabha-mah&- 
rh bhattirakasya priya-stinor Balendu-Sekha- 
iva Daitya-balam-atisamuddhatam-Trairaj u 
eae ise ea nares 8 us 
11d. sya kal tha-nit Sess ocd : ; OT. 
boasts es dapat decane mes tee 
virakasya priydtmajad va-varidhigatsdesht 
jAdbiréja-parameévara-bhat serial , 
: hati ; evel ne . 
(__.)mareesnti sete ttm rirremtee it 
dbh&ras samagra vigrahigresaras sa-saubdsar-asikah-parinmukhikrita-é- 
Gangi-Yamuni-pili-dhvajapata-dhakké-mahiéabda-chinhé-mé- 
nikya-matangajdin-pitrisét-kurvvan-paraih-paléyamaner-fsidya 
katham-spi i-vaéid we pratipaid eva visha- 
La. arfijakam-utsdrayan-Vatsa-RAja-ivinapekshité-parasahé- 


yakas tadavagrabin-nirggatys-sva-bhujivashtambhs-prasidhitAéesha-vidvambharah pra- 
bhur-Akhandiva éakti-trayatvis chhatra-mada-bhanjanatvid udiratvin — niravadyatvé- 


d yas samasta-bhuvaniérayas eakale-phramaiévaryya-vyokti- hetu-péli- 
ah ifdy-ujvala-prijya-rijy& Vijayhditya-SatySéraya-éri-prithivt. 
va Mabba-mabdrijadhir’js-paramesvara-bhattirakasya priya-patra- 
f sakala-bhovana-simrijya-lakshmi-svayamvaribhisheka-samayAnanta- 
vo-oxsenpeiias-ibadah dtma-vaméaja-parvva-nripati-chchhiyA- 
pahdrinah . prakrity-amitrasya(h) Pallavasya samdlottila- 
IIL 4. nhya-kritamatir ati-tvarayAt-udAka-vishayam-prapy&bhimu{ kh Agatan Nandi-Pota-Va- 
rmmébhidhinam-Pallavam-rana-mukhe-samprabritya prapalisya-kankamakha-vidi- 
tra-samudraghosh&bhidb&na-vidya-viseshin khatvangs-dhvaja-prabbata-prakhyata- 
hasti-varin sva-kirana-nikara-vikisa-nirdkrita-timiram- riéi- 
p-cha hastekritya Kalafabhava-nileya-harid-angan-Anchita-kAnchlya- 
mana KAnchim-aviniéya-pravidya santata-pravritte-dink-nandite-dyijja- 
dinfinftha-jano Narasimha-Pota-Varmma-nimmfpite-sildmaya-RaAja- 
Simheévaridi-deva-kula-suvarna-riéi-pratyarppanopérjitojita-punyah a 
nivérita-pratAps-prasara-pratépita-Pandya-Chola-Kerala-Kalabhra-pra- 
2V.a. bbriti-r&janyakah kshubhite-kari-makara-kara-hate-dalita-éukt!-mukts-mukt&phala- 
prakara-méridhi-jAla-vilasita-volAkula-GhdrnamAnfirndbhidhine dakshing- 
éared-amala-saéadhars-visada-yago-ridimayam Jayamambha- 


rnave 
m atishthipad Vikramiditya-Satydéraya-éri-prithivi- -vallabha-mahér&jidhiré- 
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ja-paramedvara-bhattdrakasya priya-stinuh 


sha | t-vargga-nigrahs-parss 


ropita-yauva-riijyoh 
ty Adegam-prirthya-labdhvA tadananteram 
tye 


IVA.n 


” bilye-sodikehita-éantra-Slstres 
eva-kula-yatrinam-Kanchipate[r}-nnigrahiys méim-preshaya i- 


ov 


krite-prayinss-sann = abhimukham-iiga- 


prakids-yoddham-kartum- OL ea a a a a 
mutta-mmtangaja-minikya-suvarna-kofir-lidiya 


samarpitavi- 


evam-kramena-pripta-Sirvvabhauma-padsh SRG eta Ss, 
ta-méli-rajah-punja-pinjarita-charand-sarast[rn jhob 
prithivi-vallabha-mahirijAdhirdja-paramedvaro-bhattirakas 


Kirtti- Varmma-Satydéraye-dri- 
sarvvin-cva- 


m-ijnipayati © viditam-astu-voamibhir © nava-ssptaty-uttara-shat-chhateshu © Saka-varshe- 

shy titeahu pravardhamina-vijaya-rijya-damvatsare ekiidage vartta- 

mi ne Bhimarathi-nady-uttara-tatastha-bhandira-Gavittage-ndma-griima- 
m-adhivasati-vijaya-skandhiivire Bhidrapada-paurnamisyim dri-Dosi-RAja- 
vijnipanayl Kamakdyana-gotriya Rig-Yajur-vveda-paraga-éri-Vishnu- 

: -pautriya Krishr h-putriya Midhbava-Sarmmane 

[Pa ]nungal-vishaye Aradore-nudi-dakshina-tate Timara- 

V. mfge-Panungal-Kiruvalli-Bilavira-ity etevo-grimin-madhye _Nengiyfr-Nandiva 


sahitas Sulliyfir-nnima-grimo dattas tadAgmibhi mad-roméyair anyaid-cha-rijabhifr Aj 
yar cidieiny hbtuAcViladi ais acbirapte hake eeserscetoiatie dcamickstcs Abseiroon 


va-stithi-camakilam-yaéas-vivirshubhis 
bhagavatd-vedavyisens-V yisena 


svadatti-nirvvidesham-paripilaniyam uktafl-cha 
bahubhir 


vvasudbi-bhuktA-rijabhis Sagara- 


(pain yaa yaya yuh thio tanya age ta pat sent 


sumahichchhakyam duhkham snyasys pilanam dinam vi pdlanam vetti din&-chchreyo- 
nupilanom svedattim peradattim vi yo .hareta vasundhsrim shashtim varsha sa- 


hasrini —-vishtym 
virita-Dhananjaya-punya-vallabhasys 

Mayit be well! Supretue is the Boar-form of 
the resplendent Vishnu, which dispersed the 
waters of the ocean and bore up the peacefal 
earth on the tip of his strong right tusk. 

Of the Manav ya golra praised in all the 
world, sons of Hiriti, nourished by the seven 
mothers the mothers of the seven worlds, 
through the protection of Kirttikeya hav- 
ing acquired a succession of good fortane, 
(or the succession to Kalyiina), having in o 
moment brought all kings into their'subjection 
at one glimpse of the boar-ensign obtained from 
the favour of the adorable Niriyana, were (th¢ 
kings of) the auspicious Chauluk ya race. 

To which (race) being an ornament, his body 
purified by the final ablations of the horse- 
sacrifice, was Sri-Poulakedi-Vallabha- 
Mahadrija. 
conquest of the groups of the Vanav isi 
and other hostile kings, was Sri-Kirtti- 
var mma, favourite of the earth, great king. 


jayate krimir 


iti ean a érimad-Ani- 
likhitam fisanam. 


His aon, fra, alien op in battle Sri. 


| Harsha-varddhann the lord of all the 


north, by defeating him acquired the title of 
Parameévara (supreme lord), was Satyi- 
§raya, favourite of earth and fortune, great 
king of kings, supreme lord. 

His dear son, perfect in wisdom and rever- 
ence, his sword his only aid; making his own 
the wealth which his father, alone, mounted 
simply on his splendid horse named C hitra- 
kantha, and desiring to conquer all regiona, 
had won, together with that inherited for three 
generations; rejoicing in splitting with the 
thunderbolt of his valour the mountains the 
Pindya, Chola, Kerala, Kalabhra, 
and other kings, from the sky to their base ; 
whose lotus-feet were kissed by the crown of the 
king of Faitichi who had never bowed to any 
other man, was Vikramiditya-SatyA- 
raya, favourite of earth and fortune, great 


king of kings, supreme lord and 


His dear son, who as Tirakérati (Ku- 
mirasyimi) the sonof Bilenduéekhara 
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(Siva) to the forces of the Daityas, so captured 
the prond army of Trairiajya, the king of 
K dich}; levier of tribute from the ralers of 
Kaversa, Pirasika, Simhala, and other 
islands; possessed of the Pdli-dhvaja and all 
other marks of supreme wealth which by charn- 
ing all the kings of the north he had won and 
increased, was VinayfadityaSatyiSsraya, 
favourite of earth and fortune, great king of 
kings, supreme lord and sovereign. 

His deae¢-son, having in youth acquired the 
use of all the weapons and accomplishments of 
a great king; uprooter of the clumps of thorns 
(springing up) among the kings of the south 
of whom his grandfather was the conqueror ; 
exceeding in valour in the business of war his 
father who desired to conquer the north, he 
surrounded his enemies, and with his arrows 
destroyed their elephant forces; war his chief 
policy ; with his glad sword causing the hosts of 
his enemies to turn their backs; in the same 
manner as his father, capturing from the hostile 
kings he had put to flight, the Gaiga, Yamani, 
and Péli flags, the emblems of the great dhakkd 
drum, rubies, and lusty elephants ; with difficulty 
stopped by destiny ; by his valour exciting the 
country; in removing kings who cherished evil 
designs, like Vatsar&ja; desiring not the 
assistance of another ; in setting out and with his 
own arm conquering and subjecting the whole 
world, a lord like Indra; by the three modes 
of policy, by breaking the pride of his enemies, 
by generosity, and by his invincibility, having 
become the refage of the world ; having acquir- 
ed a kingdom resplendent with the Pdli-dhvaja 
and other tokens of all supreme wealth, was 
Vijay 4fditya-Saty4éraya, favourite of 
earth and fortune, great king of kings, supreme 
lord and sovereign. 

His dear son, who upon being anointed as 
the self-chosen of the Lakshmi of the dominion 
of the whole world, obtained great energy ; who, 
determined to root out the Pallavas, the ob- 
scorers of the splendour of the former kings of 
his line and by natare hostile, going with great 
speed into the Udika province, slew in 
battle the Pallava named Nandi Pota 
vyarm ma who came against him, captared his 
defiant lotus-mouthed trampet, his dram called 
‘Roar of the Ses,’ his chariot, his standard, 
immense and celebrated elephants, clusters of 
rabies (mdmikya) which by their own radiance 


dispelled all darkness; and entering withont 
destruction Kifichi, the zone (kdjchi) as it 
were of the lady the region of Agastya's 
abode (i.e. the south), acquired the great merit 
of covering with gold RAja-simhesvars 
and other gods sculptured in stone, which 
Narasimha Pota-y arm ma—the protector 
of poor and indigent Brahmans rejoiced by the 
bestowal of continual gifts—had made (or 
created); the sovereign who by his invincible 
valour having withered up Pandya, Chola, 
Kerala, Kalabhra, and other kings, was 
residing in Jayamambha, the embodi- 
ment of a fame as brilliant as the pure light 
of the autumn moon, situated on the shore of 
the southern ocean called the * Rolling Ocean,” 
whose beach was strewn over and glittering 
with urine heaps formed of clusters of pearls 
scattered from their shells by the blows of the 
snouts of crocodiles ing mighty elephants, 
was VikramadityaSatyiféraya, 
favourite of earth and fortune, great king of 
kings, supreme lord and sovereign. 

His dear son, in youth well instructed in the 
use of arms, perfect in subduing the six kinds 
of passions, who through the joy which his 
father felt on account of his good qualities had 
obtained the rank of Yuvaréja, praying for an 
order saying, “Send me to subdue the king of 
Ka iic hi, the enemy of our race,” immediately 
on obtaining it marched forth and going against 
him broke the power of Pallava, who unable 
to make war on a large scale took refuge in a 
hill-fort, and capturing his Insty elephants, 
rubies, and treasury of gold, delivered them to his 
own father: thus in due time obtaining the title 
of Sérovabhauma, the lotus of his feet covered 
with the pollen the gold dust from the crowns 
of lines of kings prostrate before him through 
reverence or fear, K irtti.varm ma, favourite 
of earth and fortune, great king of kings, 
supreme lord and sovereign, thus commands all 

Be it known to you from us, that, the 679th 
Saka year having passed and the llth year 
of the increase of our victorious reign being 
current, from our victorious camp stationed 
at the village of Ga vittage, on the northern 
bank of the Bhimarath{? river, on the 
full-moon day of Bhidrapada, on the applica 
tion of Sri-Dosir&ja, is given to Ma- 
dhavaéarmmsa, the son of Krishnos- 
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éarmma, and grandson of Srt-Vishnua- 
éarmma, of the Kémakdyana gotra, versed in 
the Rig and Yajur Vedas, togéther with 
Nefgiy dr and Nandi, the village named 
Sulliyar, situated in the Panui gal dis- 
trict, on the southern bank of the Aradore 
river, in the midst of the villages of T&ma- 
ramidge, Pinuigal, Kiruval]]i, and 
Bailaviaru. 

This let future kings, whether of our own or 
of any other race, reflecting that life and wealth 
are fleeting, preserve as long as sun, moon, 
earth, and ocean endure, as ifa gift made by 
themselves, and thus perpetuate their glory. 


And by the adorable Vy Ass, arranger of the 
Vedas, hath it been said: The earth has been 
enjoyed by Sagara and other kings; accord- 
ing to their [gifts of) land, so was their reward. 
To make a gift oneself is easy; to maintain 
another's, that is the difficulty; bat of making 
a gift or maintaining one, the maintaining a 
gift t the best. Whoso resumes a gift made 
by himself or by another shall assuredly be 
born a worm in ordure for sixty thousand 


years. 

By the great minister for peace and war, 
Srimad-Anivarita-Dhanaijaya pu- 
nya-vallabha was this édsana written. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


pArst saGnris, NASASALARS,, £c.1 
To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquarg.” 

Stx,—With reference to the letters of Mr. 
Sorabjt Kévasji Khamb&t& and’ Professor Monier 
Williams which appeared in the Indian Antiquary, 
ante, pp. 179 and 227, I beg to communicate to 
you the result of my personal observation and 
the information obtained from suthentic sources. 

In Bombay, Sarat, Naosfri, Pund, and several 
other places inhabited by Pirsts, Sagrts are indis- 
pensable adjuncts to the Towers of Silence, and 
the objects for which they are constructed are as 
follows :—First, for keeping an oil lamp intended to 
throw its light during the night-time into the inner 
part of the several Towers of Silence. The Sagrts 
bave holes or apertures so srranged that the light 
of the lamp goes directly into the inner part of the 
tower through a large hole made in the wall of the 
tower for this special purpose. All the towers, 
without a single exception, are provided with such 
holes corresponding to the boles or apertures of 
the Sagris. Secondly, for keeping up the sacred 
fire, which is fed with sandalwood by a priest or a 
layman, according as the circumstances of the 
different towers allow. In Bombay, for instance, 
where the Pérsf inhabitants are comparatively 
richer than in the Mufassal, their funds permit them 
to engage the services of s priest who officiates 
in the Segrf, and takes the necessary care of the 
sacred fire. Ia thia Sagrt, which was constracted 
some three or four years ago, the brass vessel 
(afargdn) containing the sacred fire is so ar- 
ranged that the light from it passes through the 
apertures of the Sagrf into the inner part of 
the towers, which are provided with large holes, 
as I have stated above. It is not sbsblutely ne- 
cessary that the light from the fire should 
fall on the dead body; but it is desirable, accord- 
ing to the oldest usage, that the light from the 


oil lamp should pass into the inner part of the 
tower, in the manner described. Attention is 
paid by the officers in charge of the compounds 
or enclosures of the Towers of Silence to cutting 
and pruning the shrubs and the leaves of trees 
intercepting the passage of light from the Sagrt 
to the tower. 

2. Corpse-besrers asa body sre divided into 
two classes, namely, Nasasdldrs and Khdndhids. 
Nasasdlérs are those privileged persons who can 
enter the Towers of Silence, but they are as much 
corpse-béarers as the Kidndhidsare. In addition 
to their duties as described by Mr. Khambatd, they 
relieve the Khdadhids at certain intervals on the 
road, and carry the corpse themselves by turns. 
They also carry the dead bodies of infants, and 
little children, independent of the Kidadhide. But 
the Nasaedlérs are better paid than the Khdndhide, 
on account of certain social disadvantages under 
which they labour. Those dissdvantages are 
correctly described by the learned Professor in his 
letter tothe London Times. His remarks are 
evidently applicable to the Nasasdldrs, whom he 
rightly calls bearers, and who are the only 
privileged few who can go inside the Towers. 
Notwithstanding the advanced views of some of 
our young men, the Nasasdldra generally are not 
allowed to mix with the rest of the community in 
social gatherings. At public and private dinner 
parties they are kept aside and served separately. 
In Sdrat, Naosdri, and other Mufassal towns they 


Why the dog is fed with bread i eat -open 
question, and I ani unable to give my opinion one 
way or the other. So far as my information goes, 
it is a mere custom of long standing, and has 
mo religious significance. The dog is never fed 
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hairs tae. Santil fuay ebkaere in the debirviteation 


at the time of the funeral, aa las been stated, but 
the bread is handed to the keeper, who feeds him 
at his leisure. It isa harmless practice, and can 


be dispensed with. 


In justice to the learned Oxford Professor, I 


must say that his papers on the Towers of Silence 
and on Pirei funeral rites and ceremonies show o 
remarkable fulness of information, and a complete 
With trifling inaccuracies, which are hardly worth 


to be very correct. 
N. J. Rarxican. 


JAINISM. 
Amoxe other questions put down for considera- 
tion and disenssion at the Congréa des Oriental- 





istes at Lyons, on the Slat of August last, there | 


was formulated a subdivision devoted to “Les 
Djainag sont-ils d'anciens Bouddhistes antériears 
a Sakia Mouni, on des Bouddhistes modifiés depuis 
les persécutions brahmanigues P" 

As T have paid some attention to this subject,* 
though unable to attend the Congress, and there- 
fore unaware of the course taken im the discus- 
sion, you will perhaps allow me to advert in 
your columns*to a very important item, bearing 
upon the relative priority of the creeda of Jainistu 
and Buddhism, which haa not hitherto ben 
noticed: that isto say, how their reputed dates 
balance ond adjust themselves iafer se within the 
bounds of reasonable probability. 

The Jains havo a fixed and definite date for the 
Nircdna of “ Mahivira,” their great saint, which 
is established by the concurrent testimony of their 
two sects, whose method of reckoning varies in 
itself, thereby securing, as it were, a double eniry. 
The Svetambaras date in the era of Vikramidityn, 
57 u.c.; the Digambaras reckon by the Saka 
eompat, 78 ap, and both arrive at the same 


figures of 8.c, 526-7 for the death of Mahdtin. | 


This calculation is equally supported by the 
dynastic lista, which satisfactorily fill in ¢he period 


from the accession of “ Palaka, the lord of Avanti, — 


(who] was anointed in that might in which... . 
Mahivira entered Nirviins,” "to the four years of 
Saka,” who immediately preceded Vikramaditya.* 

On the other hand, Buaddha'’s date varies accord- 


870 n.c. : 30 that up to this time modern. inquirers 





Jou nae fob age 155 
ur. . Br To. . is 
This appeared in the Atkenaum of Nor, 2, 1878: 

» Buhler, Ind. Ant. vol. IL p. 263; Jowr. Ru Aa. Soe. 
rol. 1X. thts Bide Sede, ne 

: Wilson, Jour. R, As. Soe. AVL omy 
also vol. IX. N.S. p. 170; Besl, Travels of Fah-ffian 
ag 22; and Thang (Paris, 1857), val. I. 


? 


Faith of Agoka' (Tribner, 1877), 


(Janvanr, 1879. 


of this epoch farther than to suspect, as we are 
taught by the Chinese, that the period was ante- 


| dated from time to time, with the direct purposed 
of arroguting priority over other enints, 


Now, if the ascertained Jain date will serve to 
determine the era of Buddha,: under the theory 
that Buddha Atmself was a disciple of Mahfvtra, 


| it will, in the fnet, go far to establish the priority 


of the latter, and tho pre-existence of the creed of 
which be was the twenty-fourth or last prophet. 
The date of Buddha most largely nocepted has 


| been adopted from the Ceylon annals, which supply 


the figures 43 a.c.* But, as was remarked by 
Mr. Turnour, who first investigated the local 
traditions, the acceptance of such a date in- 
volved an error, in default of the required period 
of sixty years (sixty-six) ; or, to use his own words, 
“the discrepancy can only proceed from one of 
these two sources; viz. either it is an intentional 
perversion, adopted to answer some national or 
religious object, which is not readily discoverable; 
or Chant ta is not identical with Sandra- 
ecottns."* A partial reconciliation of the error 
was proposed by the method of restoring to the 
dynasty of the Nandas the fall hondred years 
assigned to them by some Paurinik authorities, 
in lieu of the forty-four allowed for in. the Ceylon 
lista; but if the Jocal annals were so dependent 
their intrinsic merits could have stood bat little 
above zero; and any auch summary introduction 
of sixty-six years from outside sources could 
scarcely have beon held to be satisfactory, unless 
the assumed total of 643 years 3c, were proved 
to be a fired quantity by better external testimony 

To General Conningham belongs the merit of 
having firat proposed, in 1854, the fixing of 
Baddha's Niredna in "477 nc.” "—« result which 
he obtained from original figure calculations: while 
Max Miiller, in 1858, independently arrived at the 
same conclusion, froma more extended critical 
review of the extant literary evidence,* 
sphere of his observations, and in adopting Cole- 
brooke's view in regard to the fact that Gautama 
Buddha was “the disciple of Mahfivira" has 
materially fortified his early arguments—in re- 
asserting that the Nirvifwa of Buddha mast be 

* Lassen ; St. Hilaire ; M. Barth, Revue Critique, 18th 
June 1874; Prof. Weber, History of Indian Literature 
peados Triibner, 1578), p. 287 ; Childers, Pali Thictionary. 

mr am only a recent convert, Jour. R. dy. Sor. 
wel b pase: 

* The Mahdiwanso, Ceylon, 1837, pp. alviii., 1.-Li., de. 

* Jour. Beng. 4s. Soc. 1554, p. 704 

* Ancient Sanatrit Literature, London, 1889, p, 298. 
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placed in “478 uc," or “forty-nine yeats"”® after 
the release of Mahivira, the last of the Jinas. 
General Cunningham does not concern himself 
with the larger question of ancient religions, but 
confines himself to his favourite métier of working 
out sums with equal elaboration, but with lees 
fanciful details than of old. 

The passages relied upon by Colebrooke in 
1826" have since been confirmed by important 
contributions from other sources. None, however, 
bring the question home so distinctly, and in 
so quaintly graphic a way, as Prof. Weber's 
translation of a passage from the Bhagereff," 
wherein the Chela,“the holy Mahdvira’s eldest 
pupil, Indrabhuti"—“ houseleas of Gantama’s 
Gotra,"—begins to distrust the negative perfeo- 
tion of Jainism, in the terms of the text,—" There- 
upon that holy Gautama, in whomfnith, doubt, and 
curiosity aroge, grew and increased, rose up. 
Having arisen, he went to the place where the 
sacred Sramana Mahivira was... ... After per- 


forming these [salutations] he praises him and 
bows to him. After so doing, not too close, not 
too distant, listening to him, bowing to him, with 
his face towards him, humbly waiting on him with 
folded hands, he thas spoke... .” 

In conclusion, I may recapitulate certain deduc- 


| tions, which I have suggested elsewhere. The 


juxtaposition of the last representative of the one 
faith with the first exponent of the other, which 
took over so many traditions that it retained in 
common with the parent creed, is a point of 
marked importance. Eclipsed for a time by the 
energy of the reformers, whose missionaries carried 
the Buddhist doctrines over so large a section of 
the globe, non-proselytizing Jainism has survived 
in its simplicity—as the natural outcome of the 
ideas and aspirations of a primitive raco—still un- 


| disturbed in the land of their common birth; 
| while Buddhism, with its fantastic elaborations, 


retains scant honour, and no place within the 
limits ofite sides in India proper.—Epwaun Thomas, 


BOOK N OTICES. 


The big eee of Brni- no-piw Zomeiz, of Borer, 


Notes, and murals 
OE Pye Ban 
Combridss, Vol Land Tl Goubeiige Unik 
Presa, 1 

Abu'l Fadbl Zobeir ibn Muhammad el Mohal-lebi 
el’Atak{, surnamed Behbii-ed-Din, was secretary to 
the Sultéin El Malik es SAlih, Nejm-ed-din, great- 
grand-nephew of the Sultdin Saladin. The adven- 
tures of this prince in search of a throne, and his 
rulein that of Egypt, which he ultimately got 
possession of, filled up some ten yeara of the middle 
of the 13th century ap, and 7th of the Hijra, and 
during the whole of them our author was bis faith- 
ful and efficient servant in good and evil fortune. 

After the death of his master, in a.m. 647 fan. 

1249), Behi-ed-Din lived in retirement at Cairo, 

where he died of the plague in a.p, 1258, teats 

Ebo KEhallikiin, who knew him well, and to whose 

memoir of him, embodied in Professor Palmor's 

work, we are indebted for the above. 

Behi-ed-Din was a remarkable man; and his 
character, or rather that of his poetry, was the 
result of strange circumstances of time and place. 

The Crosades wore over, and the spirit which 

prompted them had ceased to show itself but in 

desultory and abortive adventures. The instinct 
of Jehad was os decrepit among tho Arab races, 
and though the wave of Ottoman conquest was 
yet to rise over Fastern Europe, its true character 


waa little more religious than that of any other 


———— 


0 Py Conall Pdition of Celabeooke's Kecawes aol 





“Tho intercourse between Eastern and West- 


| ern nations,” says Professor Palmer, “ had become 


greater than at any previous period of modern 
history ® * © © ® © © [pn postry Alexandria 
seems to have been, what it certainly was in phi- 
losophy and theology, the meeting-place of East 
and West. These causes, more exhaustively di+- 
cussed in the translator's Preface, acted so strongly 
upon our author that his poetry reminds Professor 
Palmer of the English lyrists of the 17th contury, 
and particularly of Herrick. For our own part, 
whether Behd-ed-Din or the Professor be respon- 
sible, we find in many pieces a strong resemblance. 


_to the thought and manner of the late Mr. Praed. 


The apt wit and polished diction which produce 
this effect are combined with modesty and clear- 
ness of thought and expression. Zoheir's moun- 
tains do not invade the sky; nor do the sun and 
moon run to earth when his lady unveils. When 
he has to describe a garden, instead of a lot of 
nonsense about Paradise and Peristiin, we hare 
the following verses, deservedly singled out for 
especial praise by his translator :— 
“I took my pleasure in » garden bright— 

Ab, that our happiest hours so quickly pass! 
That time should be so rapid in its fight.— 


And life was freshor than the green young grass, 
There rain-drops tricklo through thewarmstill sir 
The cloud-born firstlings of the summer akies ; 

Full oft I stroll in early morning there, 


p78; Trans. BA. Soe. vol. L p. 620. 
4 Pragment der Bhagavati, Berlin, 1567. 
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When, like pearl upon o bosom fair, 

The glistening dewdrop on the sapling lies. 

There the young flowereta with sweet perfume 

blow ; 
There feathery palms their pendent clostera hold, 

Like foxes’ brushes waving to and fro;' 

There every evening comes the after-glow, 
Tipping the leaflets with its liquid gold.” 
Another piece ig afarewell, fullof quiet pathos 

and truth; some of our readers must have often 

witnessed the groves without the gate used as 
the halting and starting points of caravans, amid 
the bustle of men and beasts :— 
Good-bye. 
“The camelmen were on the move; 
The fatal hour was drawing nigh ; 
But ere we went away my love 
Came up to bid a last ‘ good-bye.’ 
She dared not breathe the word ‘ farewell,” 
Lest spitefal folk should overhear.— 
When lovers have a tale to tell, 
There always is a listener near, 
I wept, and watched her ns she took 
Some paces onward weeping sore, 
Then turned to give one longing look 
And whisper a ‘ good-bye’ once more.” 
Many of the pieces in this volume are mere frag- 
ments, apparently impromptu, or at least compos- 
ed on slight opcasions, such aa answers to letters, 
invitations to dinner, and the like. The thought, 
though not very deep, is almost always happy, ag 
in the following acknowledgment of a note — 

“Your letter came, and I declare 

My longing it expresses quite; 

Methinks my heart was standing there, 
Dictating to you what to write.” 

The volume, however, ia not entirely filled 


with these graceful trifles. Sympathy and manly | 


consolation find fit expression in the short poem 
addressed to his friend Sherif-ed-din upon the 
death of a younger brother. We regret, however, 
that Professor Palmer should have headed it “ In 
Memoriam,” snd adopted in his translation the 
metresof Tennyson's famouspoem, The compari- 
aon provoked is, ifnotodious, at least unnecessary ; 
though the Arab poet has no cause to fear it, the 
less that hia grief is expressed within the moderate 
limit ofsevenstanzas. Zoheir could write sharply, 
too, when he pleased, thaugh his stern moods are 
few, and his wrath tempered by the dignified self- 
restraint of an Eastern gentleman, as in the 
remonstrance addressed to a minister at whose 
house he had been rudely repulsed, and to whom 
he says, in conclusion :— 








“ My wrath is kindled for the sake 
Of Courtesy, whose lord thou art : 
For thee, I take it eo to heart, 

No umbrage for myself I take. 

But be thy treatment what it will, 
I cannot this affront forget ; 

Tam not used to insult yet, 

And blush at its remembrance still.” 

He is less merciful to a ridiculous old coquette, 
to whom he gays :— 

“I see you walking in the street in veils of 

muslin dressed, 

Like an old and worthless volume with a new 

and handsome back ; 

When I ask what is beneath them, people set 

my mind at rest, 

For they say itis a lot of bones put in a leathern 

gack.”" 

And scorn and courage are both well shown in 
the vigorous lines which one would willingly sup- 
pose to have been written while his master was 
captive in Kerek to a treacherous kinsman, his 
adherents fled or rebellions, and the faithful 
poet struggling to maintain the cause that seemed 
hopeless :— 

“Shall [linger any longer where at merit men 
demaur, 

Where they deem acura lion, where a lion's like 

a cur? 

Many a precious pearl of poctry in their honour 

had I strung; 

By my life, the gems were wasted which before 

such swine I flung. 

Well! the world is not so narrow but a man bis 

way may win, 

And the doors are open widely, if he choose to 

enter in, 

I have that within my bosom tells me that 

snocess if near, 

And Ambition gives me earnest of a glorious 

career.” 

The extracts given above are all taken, almoat 
at hazard, from the few first pages of Professor 
Palmer's translation, which contains. about 350 
pieces. Our readers can judge from this of the 
amount and value of his labours. If ono may 
draw any augury from the extraordinary though 
tardy success of a much Jess important work 
(Mr. Fitzgerald's translation of "Umar Khayyam's 
Rubaiyyat), they ought to meet with some recog- 
nition from the general public; and to the 
Orientalist, and especially the student of Arabic, 
these two volumes, the one containing the Arabic 
text, and the other the English version, will prove 
as useful as interesting. 5. 





* The allusion is to pendent fox-tails used to decorate caparivons of chargers, 
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THE BHADRACHELLAM AND REKAPALLI TALUQAS. 
BY Rev. JOHN CAIN, DUMMAGUDEM. 
(Continued from Fol. IF. p. 198) 


[2am notes of s missionary tour in this part 


of the country written by a friend of mine, 


the Rey. F. W. N. Alexander, and published in 
the Madras Church Missionary Record for 1861, 
there are several mistakes which a tourist waa 


quite liable to make, but which have been copied 
into other periodicals, and therefore I think 
it advisable to notice them in this paper. 


A Koi, whom Mr, Alexander met in a.vil- 


lage about two miles from Dummagadem, caused 
him to infer that the K oia think heaven to be 


“a great fort, and in it plenty of rice to eat for | 


those who enter it: that hell is a dismal place 
where a crow, made of iron, continually gnawa 
off the flesh of the wicked,” do. &c. This must 
have been that particular Koi's own peculiar 
belicf, for it certainly is not that of any of the 
K ois with whom I so frequently come in con- 
tact; and a native friend of mine, whom they all 
most highly respect, and who knows more of 
their customs and beliefs than any one else here, 
has inquired of them several times, and each 
time they have replied that they had never 
heard of such an idea before. As I wrote ino 
former paper, they either believe that the apirits 
of the departed wander in the jungle in the 
form of piddchas, or they believe that at death 
they entirely cease to exist. A few who have 
mixed with Hindus have some faint belief in a 
kind of transmigration. 

The mention of the iron crow reminds me 
that about two years ago a rumour mpidly 
spread in some of the Koi villages south of 
Dummagudem that an iron cock was abroad 
very carly in the morning, and upon the first 
village in which it heard one or more cocks 
begin to crow it would send a grievous pestilence 


and at least decimate the village. In one in-— 


stance at least this led to the immediate exter- 
mination of all the unfortunate cocks in that 
village. How the rumour arose no one could 
tell, and when I asked the chief executioner 
what ground he had for believing such a tale he 
only replied, “Ido not know; they told me." 
Last year the inhabitants of a village on 
* The 


thing about name in o fotare paper 


| Superior. 
| télpu is like the Raja of Bastar, theso two are 


the left bank of the Godivari, about a mile to 
the north of were startled by the 
Tallifris (village peons) of the neighbouring 
village bringing about twenty fowla and order- 


| ing them to be sent on to the next village south 


of Dummagudem. On being asked the redson 
of this order, they replied that the cholera god- 
dess was selecting her victims in the villages 
further north, and that to indace her to leave 
their parts some of those villages had sent these 
fowls aa offerings to her, but they were to be 
passed on as far as possible before they were 
slain, for then she would follow them in anti- 
cipation of the feast, and so might be tempted 
quite out of these regions. The police however 
interfered, and they were passed back into the 
Upper Godavari District, C. P., bat I could not 
find ont what eventoally was the fate of the 


| fowls. I onght to add that the villages on the 


banks of the Godivari are chiefly inhabited by 
Hindus, and they were the people who were 
passing on these offerings, 

There is generally one rélpw for each gens, 
and in a certain village, whose name I cannot 
get hold of, there is the chiof rélpu for the whole 
tribeof Rois, Whenany ofthe inferior vflpus 
are carried about, contributions (in kind or in 
cash) are collected by its guardians almost ex- 
clusively from the members of the gens to 
which the répn belongs. When the superior 
vélpu is taken to any village, all the inferior 
ralpus are broaght, and with the exception of 
two are planted some little distance in front of 
their lord. There are two, however, which-are 
regarded ns lientenanta of the: power, 
and these are planted one on each side of their 
As it waa expressed to me, the chief 


like his ministers of state, and the rest are like 
the petty zamindérs under him, The largest 
share of the offerings goes to the chief, the two 
supporters then claim a fair amount, and the 
remainder is equally divided amongst those of 


| the third rank. No K ois from this part ever 


go on any sort of pilgrimage, &c., to the village 
where this highest vélpu is kept." 


aba wel this oflpu boat are not called Marmivdodls, bot Oddila or Oddéla. Tice aay some. | 


ot THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


At the present time Koi bridegrooms and 
brides are not “ distinguished” from the rest of 
the wedding guests“ by a piece of cardboard on 
the forehead of each, marked with o triangle.” 

It is scarcely correct to say that the K ois 
worship the “spirits of the mountains ;" they ac- 
knowledge that they worship the déeatalu or 
the deyyamulu (demons) of the mountains, and 
those who “ know well that the gieat God is the 
creator, preserver, and punisher of the homan 
race" are very few and far between. 

The KorraRazu is supposed to be the 
deity who has supreme control over tigers, and 


the above-mentioned friend of mine once saw | 


asmall temple devoted to his worship, a fow 
miles from the large village of Gollapalli, Bistar, 
but it did not seem to be held in very great 
respect. 

The names most revered are those of the 


Pindava family, and the name Bhima is 


generally pronounced at the commencement of 
all marriage ceremonies. They say their dance 
is copied from Bhima's march after a cer 
tain enemy. 

There ia no Koi temple in any village near 
Lere, and the Koisare seldom if ever to be 
found near a Hindu temple. Some time ago 
there was a small mnd temple to the goddesses 


Sirlammi and EKommalammdé at. 
Pedda Nallapalli, and the head Koi 


of the village was the pijdri, but he became 
a Christian nine years ago, and took to oultiva- 
tion immediately, and the temple fell into ruins 
and soon melted away. 

Tn every Koi samafu there are two leading 
men who fill the posts of advisers and helpers 


to the samatu dora; they are called Pettana- | 


diralno, andin every village there are one 
ormore Pettanandarulu who assist in 
like manner the head man of each village. 
The custom of calling the K 01s doralu (dora= 
lord. Tel.) has been traced by some (Ceniral 
Provinces Gaxetteer, p. 500) to the ending tor in 
the word Koitor. This has always seemed to me 
to be rather doubtfal, as this honorific affix is 
not only conceded to the Kois, but also to 
several: other castes, ¢.g. the (true) Vellamma 
caste, and to all the most inflnential natives 
in the independent or semi-independent neigh- 
bouring states. All the petty saminddrs in 
Bastar are thos honoured, whatever may be 
their caste, As the Kois live so much apart, 
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and as the only other people who usually reside 
in their villages are their Mala and Madiga 
servants, to whom the Kois are really doralu 
(lords), it seems to me more probable that these 
servants conceded to them the same title as 
the lower Hindus concede to their Vellamma 
would account for the Koi women being 
honoured with the full title dora sanulu (ladies) 
seems to be me to be a little doubtful. Many 
of the E ois on the Bastar platean, and more 
particularly those who are Ssivites, call them- 
selves the Bhimi Ragrulu, i. ¢. the kings 
of the earth. 

The maternal uncle of any Koi girl has the 
right to bestow her hand on any one of his 
sons, or any other suitable candidate who meets 
with his approval. The father and the mother 
of the girl have no acknowledged voice in the 
matter. A similar custom prevails amongst 
some of the Kom Ati (Vaitya) caste. 

At present the Kois around here have very 
few festivals except one at the harvest of the 


| zonna (sorghum wulgars). Formerly they had 
one not only for every grain crop, butone when 


the ippa flowera (Baseia latifolia) wore ready 
to be gathered, another when the pumpkins 


were ripe, and so on with reference to all their 


vegetable produce. Now at the time the zonna 
crop is ripe and ready to be cut they take a» 
fowl into the field, kill it, and sprinkle its blood 
on any ordinary stone put up for the occasion, 
after which they are at liberty to partake of the 
new crop. In many villages they would refuse 
to eat with any Koi who hos neglected this 
ceremony, to which they give the name Kottalu, 
which word is evidently the plural of the 
Telnga adjective Aotta=new. The Hindns 
seldom put the sickle to any field without simi- 
lar but rather more elaborate ceremonies. 
Vocasunarr oy Kot worns. 

T have several vocabularies which I hope to 

complete and send to the Indian Antiquary some 


time during tho next few months, but thinking 


that some Tamil scholars will be glad to see at 


once a short vocabulary I have sent the follow. 


ing. Tho Ku language mentioned by Bishop 
Languages seems to be the language of the 
people whom we here designate K ois; what- 
ever may be the name they give to themselves 
in Orissa, they all call themselves K ois here. 
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As; Wilks, tho seumebon ck a iey: a a, Excusn. ‘Ko. 
Tamil is an unknown tongue to me, I have ro- Singular. Plural. 
frained from attempting to show the similarity | Chatty Kundé (Tel.) Kuningu 
of some of the Koi words to Tamil words. In = Mira Méringo 
these parts the Kois uses great many Telugu | Man nusun Manuska 
words, and cannot always clearly understand | Woman Natura Napuvaku 
the K ois who come from the plateau in Bastar; | Husband Mutupal Mutupaléra 
and a few years ago when Colonel Haig travelled web sia eae 
as far as Jagdalpuram the Kois from the neigh- Fowl oeeie kd ial 
bourhood of Dummagudem who accompanied | Gogytdi Goggbdingu 
him were frequently unable tocarry on any con- | *Pigur Darra Duvvungu 
versation with many of the Kois on this plateau. | Elephant fac Enagéngu 
There are often slight differences in the phra- | Daytime Payyelu (Pagalu, wanting. 
seology of the inhabitants of two villages within Tel.) 
a mile of cach other, as last year when two of | Night Sarka 
my teachers living not more than a mile apart | River hemo sc iaty Viinku 
were collecting vocabularies in the villages in Sa ~ 
which they lived they complained that their | O°, po aE i 
vocabularies often differed in points where Tongue Nalik(Naluka,Tel.) Nalikénga 
they expected to find no variety whatever. Netti (‘Tel,) Nettingn 
Until my vocabularies are a little more complete | Head 3 tun (Tel.) Talangu 
I must refrain from noticing the sounds of the Purrengu 
Koi alphabet. It will be noticed how all the | Hand Kai Kaikku 
words borrowed from the Telugu take the purely | Nose Mosiru Mosénku 
Eye Kanda Kanku 
Eseusu. Kot. Foot Kaln (Tel.) Kalkn 
Singular. Plural. ea ae ee 
Father Tappe Tappéra aoe a | ee 
mother, ‘Tel. m 
Elder brother Anna (Tel.) Annaléra as mae Medilings 
Younger brother Tammuda (Tel.) Tammiinku Réeu (Hind.) Riskn 
Elder sister ah (Tel.) Akkinku  "Toctnoreoew Nadi 
Younger sister i Alssku 
Grandfather ‘Tata (Tel.) Titaléra Saber ‘°° } Manndtike 
Grandmother Kiird Karinku Nireda (Nira- Nirudanku 
_ Seeds Menamiima- Year ; du=last yoar Tel.) 
mee’ (lénomiimi, Tel.) loru Endu Endku 
Father's young: ¢ g. l Month Nela (Tel. 
pai tee t Sadayya Stdayyaléra | Mont aoe ue Nelanga _ 
Mother's young- : eer es Sun Podadu 
or sister —_ reall Baek Linn Lénka 
Ses papoen Ménspdyénku | Hat | Kétulingu 
desriogebaarx aoe aan | Star ukhe Ukidingu 
Son Marri Marka Leaf Aki (Aku, Tel.) Akingu 
Daughter Mayyadi Maiynsku Flower Pungiri Pungiku 
Fire Kissu Stick Duddi Duddingu 
Water Ernu (river, Tel.) hoe Goddéli Goddelingu 
Earth Néin (Tel.) Nélku ; (Goddili, Tel.) 
Cow Godda (eattle,Tel.) Godka * Bandy’ Bandi  ‘Baningu 
Bullock Konda Road Arri Arrangu 
Dog Noi Naiku Field Chénn (Tel.) Chénku 
Cat Verkidi Verkinku Crop Panta (Tel.) Pantangu 
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Excusu. Kou ESGLIsH. Kor, ' 
Singular. Plural. Singular, Plural. 
Bush Potke Potkengu Fever Edki Edki 
Root Véku Flesh Avunga oD otearil: 
Finger Vannsu Vanusku ian Podda Peddéku 
Low ground = Lonka Lonkingu Mouth Pavuru Panku 
Boru Bork L:. * 
Skin Tol . 
Elevated ground § ta (Tol,)  Miftanga | SE enya ra 
St micas wo plarcl or oF Tooth Palla (Tel) 
Dust Dummaramu 
F Bone Tala cates 
ri ae Fork Omir Pees Knife Kaséro Kasékn 
A ed StS ao Forehead Nudaru (Tel) _Nuduringu 
Bird Pitta (Tel.) Pittingu In February I bope to take a tour in the 
Fish Ki Kiléngu, | Bastarcountry, when my vocabularies can be 
Stone Kallu (Tel.) Kalku ‘enlarged and compared with the words used in 
Rody Ollu (Tel.} Olku the very heart of the tract inhabited by the 
Heart Gunde (Tel.) Gone Koia. 





CUSTOMS OF THE KOMTI CASTE. 
BY MAJOR J. 8. F, MACKENZIE, MAISUE COMMISSION. 


It is generally believed by other castes that 
when a marriage takes place inthe family of a 
Komti some member of this family is obliged 
to go through the form of inviting the MA di- 
gaa of the place. If the Midigas were to 
hear the invitation the K om fi would certainly 
bo assaulted and treated roughly; for the 


Midigas look on the invitation as an insult | 


and unlucky. In order to prevent the Midigas 
hearing the invitation, the K om ti takes caro 
to go to the back ofa Midiga's house at 
a time when he is not likely to be seen, and 


whispers, into an iron vessel commonly used 
for measuring out grain, an invitation in the | 


following words :—“In the house of the small 
ones (i.c. Komtis) a marriage is going to take 
place ; the members of the big house (i.¢. Miidi- 
gas) are to come.” 

The light to kindle the fire used during the 
Komti's marriage ceremony must be obtained 
from ao Miadiga’s house; bot, since the 


MAdigas object to giving it, some artifice has — 


to be used in gotting this fire. 

Lulso find that it is the custom to obtain the 
fire fqr burning K & ma—the Indian Cupid,—at 
the end of the Holi feast, froma Midiga's 


house, The MAdigas do not object to giving 


the fire—in fact they are paid for it. 

There is said to be another queer custom 
among the EK omtis, and one from which some 
of the fi ih deriye th + li ta iahi 18, 





figure of a cow is made of flour, and into its 
stomach they put a mixture of tarmeric, lime, 
and water, called wokale. This is evidently 
meant to represent blood. After the cow has 
been worshipped in due form, it is ent up, and 
to each different family is secretly sent that 
portion of the cow which according to custom 
they are entitled to receive. For example, the 
family called Komirlavaru receive tho 
horns, the Gun tla theneck, do. I need hardly 
gay that the Kom tis stoutly deny having any 
such customs, which they say they have, through 
the ill-will of other castes, bean credited with. 
T cannot discover the connection between two 


such different castes as the Komtis and 


M idigas, who belong to different divisions. 
The Romtia belong to the 18 pana division, 
while the Madi gas are members of the 9 pana. 

One reason bas been enggested. The caste 
goddess of the Komtis is the virgin Kar- 
niki Amma, who destroyed herself rather 
than marry 8 prince becanse he was of another 


| caste. She is usually represented by a veesel 


full of water, and before the marriage cere- 
monies are commenced she is brought in state 
from her temple and placed in the seat of honour 
in the house. 

The Midigasclaim Karnika ag their 
goddess ; worship her under the name of Mah d- 
tangi;. and object to the Komtia taking 
their goddess. 

Bangalore, October 1878. 
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A FOLKLORE PARALLEL. 
HY PEOFESSOR 0. H. TAWNEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 


In the story of the Widow's Son, a Norwegian 
tale, found in Thorpe’s Yuletide Stories, the fol- 
lowing incident occurs :—“ A youth found him- 
self in the house of a Troll, and entered a room 
which he had expressly been forbidden to enter. 
In it be found a horse, who warned him that 
if the Troll returned he would certainly kill 
him. The borse then gives him the following 
directions :—‘ Now lay the saddle on me, put 
on the armour, and take the whip of thorn, the 
atone, and the water-flask, and the pot with 
ointment, and then we will set out.’"" The 
youth does so, and the story continues :— 

“ When the youth had mounted the horse it 
set off at a rapid rate. After some time the 
horse said, ‘I think I hear a noise ; look round, 
can you see anything?’ ‘A great many are 
after us, certainly a score at least,’ answered 
the youth. ‘Ah! that isthe Troll," answered 
the horse, ‘he is coming with all his com- 
panions.’ They travelled for a long time, until 
their pursuers were gaining‘on them. ‘Throw 
now the thorn whip over your shoulder,’ said 
the horse, ‘ but throw it faraway from me." The 
youth did so, and at the same moment there 
sprang up a large thick wood of briars. 

“The youth now rode on a long way, while 
the Troll was obliged to go home for something 
wherewith to hew a passage through the wood. 
After some time the horse said, ‘ Look back, can 
you see anything now?’ ‘ Yos, a whole multitude 


of people,’ said the youth, ‘like a church con- | 


gregation.” ‘That is the Troll; now he has got 


more with him; throw out now the large stone, | 
but throw it far from me.” When the youth | 


had done what the horse desired, a lange atone 
mountain arose behind them. So the Troll was 
obliged to go home after something with which 
to bore through the mountain; and while he 
was thus employed the youth rode a consider- 
able way. But now the horse again bade him 
look back ; he then saw a multitude like a whole 
army ; they were so bright that they glittered 
in the sun. ‘Ah! that is the Troll with all his 
friends," said the horse. ‘ Now throw the water- 
bottle behind you, bat take care to spill nothing 
on me!" The youth did as be was directed, 
but, notwithstanding hia caution, he happened 
to spill a drop on the horse’sloins. Immediately 
there rose a vast lake, and the spilling of the 





few drops caused the horse to stand far out in 
the water; nevertheless he at last swam to the 
shore. When the Trolls came to the water, they 
lay down to drink it all up, and they gulped 
and gulped it down till they burst. ‘Now we 
are quit of them,’ said the horse.” 

A very similar incident occars in the story of 
Prince Stingabhuja in the Kathd Sarit 


| Sagara, lambake vii. feranga 39. The prince 


is to rharry the daughter of a Rikshasa named 
Agnisikha, on condition that he performa 
various tasks. All these he executes success- 


| fally by the help of his intended, Riipa- 
| éikha, At lastthe RikshasaAgnisikba 


said to him, “Go hence to the south only two 
yojanas’ distance, and you will find’an empty 
temple of Siva in a wood. In it lives my dear 
brother Dhimasikha. Go there now, and 
say this in front of the temple:— Dh ima- 
sikha, lam sent by Agnisikha to invite 
you and your retinue; come quickly, for to- 
morrow the ceremony of Rupasikhi's marriage 
is to take place.’ Having said this, come back 
here with speed, and to-morrow marry my 
danghter Ripaéikha.” When the trea- 


cherous RAkshasa said this to Sringa- 


bhuja, he consented, and went and told the 
wholeto Ripasikha. The good girl gave him 
some earth, some water, and some thorns and 
some fire, and her own fleot horse, and said 
to him, “ Mount this horse and go to tho 
temple, and quickly repeat that invitation 
to Dhimaéikha,and then return on this 
horse at full gallop, and you must often turn 
your head and look round. And if you see 
Dhimasikha coming after you, you must 
throw the earth behind you in his way. If, in 
spite of that, Dh iima4ik ha atill pursnes you, 
you mustin the same way fling the water behind 
you in his path. Ifin spite of this he comes, you 
must in like manner throw these thorns behind 
you in his way; and if in spite of that he still 
pursues, throw this fire in his way. And if you 
do this, you will return here without the Daitya : 
so do not hesitate, go; you shall to-day behold 
the power of my magic.” When she said this to 
him, Stingabhuja took the earth and the 
other things, and said, “ I will do so,” and mount- 
ing the horse went to the tumple in the wood. 
There he saw that Siva had a figare of Parvati 
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on his left, and of Ganega on his right, and after 
bowing before the lord of the universe he quickly 
addressed to Dh i maéik ha the form of invi- 
tation told him by A gnifik ha, and fled from 
the place at full speed, urging on his horse. 
And he soon turned his head and looked round, 
and he beheld Dhdmaéikha coming after 
him, and he quickly threw the earth behind 
him in his way, and the earth so flung imme- 
diately produced @ great mountain. When he 
saw that the Rikshasa had, though with diffi- 
culty, climbed over the mcuntain and was com- 
ing on, the prince in the sume way threw the 
water behind him. That became a great river 
in the Rikshasa's path with rolling waves; the 
Rikhshasa with difficulty got across it, and was 
coming on, when the prince quickly etrowed 
those thorns behind him. They produced adense 
thorny wood in his path. When the Rikshasa 


emerged from it, the prince threw the fire behind | 


him, which set on fire the path, the herbs and the 
trees. When Dhiima4ikbha saw that the fire 
was hard tocross like Kh inda va," he retarned 
home tired and terrified. For on that occasion the 
Rikshasa was so bewildered by the magic of R t- 
pasikha that he went and returned on his feet 
—he did not think of flying through the air." 
While I am dealing with the story of R i pa- 
Sikh& ond her loverSringabhuja, it 
seems worth while to mention a Scandinavian 
parallel to another incident in the same story, 
One of the tests which the father of the Rik- 
shasa set the young prince was to pile up in a 
heap some sesame seeds which he had already 
sown. Ripaéikh& got this done for him in 
the following way. She created innumerable 
ants, and by hermagic power made them gather 
together the sesame seeds. When Srpinga- 
bhuja saw that, he went and told the 
Rakshasa that the task had been accomplished. 
Now ina Danish tale called “ Svend's ex. 
ploits,” also found in Thorpe's Yuletide Stories, 
there is a very similar incident. Svend isin 
love with a princess whose father requires him 
to separate seven barrels of wheat and seven 
barrels of rye which had been mixed together 
in one heap. This was to be done in the course 


orest in Kurukshetra the of 
withthe bap of Arjun an Ryne Sent hs, 
" Professor Comparative M F 
rol 1. p. 1, state that it isnot an anonmaon inident 
~ the ait of ebayer ie . 
a uae tha 
sid magica ot romo on the ground, it makes 





of one night. “Just as Svend was moat 
sorrowful he heard o rustling in the heap of 
grain. The moon was shining in the granary, 
and by its light he saw that the wheat and rye 
were gently separating each into its own heap. 
Here were all the ants for whom he once crum- 
bled his bread when he first set ont on his 
wanderings, and which had promised that they 
would return his kindness when the time came. 
They bad all now crept up into the granary, 
and each, taking a grain on his back; went from 
heap to heap. Some stood and loaded the others, 
while others received the grains. And thus they 
continued working all the night long, nntil in 
the morning the wheat lay in one heap, and 
the rye in another. - When they had finished 
their task, the little ant-king placed himself on 
the top of the heap of wheat, and asked Svend 
in a small yoice if he were content now." 

Imay mention that I have seen a tale taken 
down from the lips of an Indian servant in 
which there was on incident much more nearly 
resembling the Danish version than that in the 
Kathé Sarit Sdgara. In this latter the ante 
work becanse they sre compelled, not out of 
gratitude, as in the tale to which I refer. 

To the classical scholar these stories recall the 
tale of Psyche in the Golden Ass of Apuleias. 
Venus gave her some wheat, barley, millet, 
poppy, vetches, lentils, and beans, and told her 


| to sort them. Psyche sat bewildered in front of 


the promiscuons heap, when o tiny ant ran 
basily about and summoned all the anta in the 


neighbourhood, crying out tothem, “* Take pity, 
ye sotive children of the all-producing earth. 
| Toke pity, and mako haste to help the wife of 
Love, a pretty damsel, who is now in a perilous 


situation.” Immediately the six-footed people 
“came running in whole waves, one upon 


“another, and with the greatest diligenceseparat- 
“ed the whole heap, grain by grain." The re- 


semblance between the second set of incidents 


may be accidental, being based upon the real or 
supposed habits of the ant, but the first parallel is 
of a far more striking character. It is impoasi- 
ble to doubt that here we have various forms 
of the same old-world fable. 
an ienetan ie forest aru, which stops the parmer’ » 
ia ia substantially identical with an incident in the 
of “i fe . 
Er ME yotatacis! wake, P adver erway ie, Gritain's 


Guber. 
ei oer Mythology, rol. LL p.45, for the Tuscan 


Fasevanr, 1879.) 
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AN INSCRIPTION OF GOVANA IIL OF THE NIKUMBHAVAMSA. 
BY G. BUBLER. 


A facsimile and analysis of the inscription 
transcribed and translated below have been 
published in Messrs. Fleet and Burgesa’s Pali, 
Sanskrit, and Old Canarese Inscriptions, No. 283. 


To the details mentioned there it may be added | 


that the characters are ancient Devanigari, 
closely agreeing in form with those used in the 
documenta of the Yadavas of Devagiri. 
The only noteworthy peculiarity occurs in the 
ease of the initial 4 which in our inscription 
consists of three dots joined by a horizontal line 
anda slanting one, and of a curved line below. 
Tt must also be noted that lines 10-25 are 
dlightly mutilated on the left-hand side, and have 
lost one or two letters each. Most of these 


laounm, as well as those in the middle of ll. 3, 17,- 


and 22, can be easily filled in conjecturally, 


As Mr. Fleet has already stated (loc. cil.), | 
4 ( ) | two, at least, like their sucessors Sonhada- 


the inscription belongs to a chieftain of Khin- 
de’, named Govana, an ancestor of the ruler 
of 1600 villages, Sonhadadeva, who, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bhi Daji’s PatpA inscription 
of Saka sathyat 1128," made a grant of land and 
money to the college established for the study 
of the astronomer Bhiskarichiryn's works. 
It records the consecration of a temple of Siva, 
which had been begun by Indrarija, the 
father of Govana, and had been finished 
after his death, as well as the grant of a 
village, called Devasatgama, made by 
Govana on that occasion. 

From the wording of v. 19, which states 
that Govana gave tho village with the per- 
mission of his mother Sridevi, and from the 
fact that vy. 11 contains a enlogy of that 
princess, it may be inferred that Govana was 
a minor at the time when the grant was made. 
Sridevi seems to have carried on the 
government of the province with the nasistance 
of the Pradhina Changadeva, to whose 
praise vv. 13-15 are devoted. 

The yenealogy of the family is carried back 


| Diaji’s inscription. As our 
Saka 1075, or 1153-54 ao. and as Indra- 





four generations further than in Dr. Bhid 
ion 1s dated 


rija, Govana’s father, and sixth ruler of the 
dynasty, must have died shortly after that 
time, the commencement of the reign of the 
first prince, Krishnarija L, probably falls 
in the beginning of the eleventh century a.p. 
The description of the seven chiefs is made up 
of the platitudes usually found in such pradas- 
fiz, and contains hardly any historical facts. 
From the expression in vy. 6, svdimidevagurn- 
bhaktih “ (his) devotion to his master, to the gods, 
and to his Gurus", which applies to Krish na- 
raja IL, and from the epithet parivridia- 
dridhabhaktih, “strongly devoted to his suxe- 
rain,’ which occurs (v. 8) in the description of 
Indrarija, I, however, conclude that these 


devaand Hemidideva were feudatories, 
either of the Yidavas of Devagiri, or of some 
other dynasty which at that time held the 
north-western Dekhan. 
The pedigree of the Nikumbhavaméa 
stands, according to our and Dr. Bhaad Daji's 
Nikumbharanmia 
Erishnariija I, (about 1000 ap.) 
Gorana 
Govindarija. 
Krshtarja TL 
Indrarfja, md. Sridevt, of the Sagara 
race, regent after his death. (Sake 


i a 


be 1153-4 a.p.] 
7. Govana II. 






9. Homidideva [Sake 1198, 
1216-7 a. 


Transcription. 


a aH: fray Il 


ara wot gaya TARAS TA: 


aye: WR | WT aATaT- 3 - 


1 Jour. R. ds, Soe., N.S, vol. I. p. 414, and Floct and Borgess, loc. cit, No.284 Lino 1, resd “Shy wg: 
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aq TATA eH) TSH AT AAAS WaT a: WAHT: | ae Ul [2] 
[atarar wre wire: fe daEMTe aa aTgIAe ATEH- 8 - 
meat carsdtt: ea || [3] at aa 
Anat. arora easter aarerca Pra: Aeat | araera-4- 
AAA A Mag aad Ayal Tedainee: MPecrarary |i [3] 
wane: ROTA | 
neni yaa aaa Taree alt Hore ey fsa eas: [I18I]-6- 
74 AaaaIT aaa GUase Aa Vetergae _oA eft: | ya Aaa 
yaaa Zara far fr-7 - 
CPT Wea: St MA AF | [4] serosa. 
nena: fe Mada ye HATA aeq | fH-8- 
ertarqenraanaiaaaaaya aeAasay g I 4]I 
aor aie aa aa daha ad feseay wt aeta ala-9- 
[2] a Satataia ot at mere | rere 
TY SAREE FATA aaa lt [Ta a GIS MN ge [vil]-10- 
[sr leaiea[ art: Forse TaCgRaTT: aileatrars: | gtacecaten: at- 


sfraats: y7- 11 - 
Flaremrggena Fag: li(<]i aieatece- 

wuit|y seTaradtataarezaa| he | sas esa aera: | apdte-19- 
[ara] vrata fatraaze: 


ga ay TIT Hay Or AMT a: afteerstey: ll)! aaltara ReqgaTH- 10 - 
(= g)sar: | cet weteererer aie: wagaraa | [ho] | afeat aman 





Prat WSCA Bal AT Wat ararsrveq fy- 14 - 
(Rrarpireridtarqe: | Pk aia: Pry gaz. 
are fe Grreneaes: fe art Werrrqresnprereney fir az || [X4]-15] 
dill F crasenenl 
Ta eraerrengiegqerrat Akrew: | way rat wrge:- 1 - 
| Line 3, “tq. | Line 12, read “Karqa, arte. 
Line 3, read TTT. | Lino 14, the “3? in tho boginning doubtful ; Last ayllable 
Line 8, E73] indistinct in the facsimile. | aft doubtfal. 
Line 9, read 97%; pomibly AH, read rest, Line 16, read °xreey®. 


Line 10, the visarga of ¢ is visible. 
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[a] seq seareHsaT Pana: tl [V3] wat Selfahea- 
aeietiomahen: ————-17 - 
~ geet Peat fea: | Rearrange: 
aptanearea at Sater sconsia. Far:- 18 - 
ny [wal [R3)| qeer gfe: gaaer gieeeter 
ae: anerdtate: | daft da: cathe meng: fries ate aes 11 [Xe] arepeq 19 - 
fe] Peaeer aGrva(e:] fear PPryeieeats gear | Pari} geareactot 
va a ahaa TT: TACT Al [U4]l a 20- 











[vi]isarar aca eafah wa | Lows) 
TRASHMSS Ta HTeTA | [.4] | argcaTarcrarcdtarcanala- 21 - 
[ ~e]neAry govey aad | aaaceqert 
arcaralre gy) [a] grrr arrettzcraneaa: ti [Qs] & yar ype arsata- 2 - 
[felge wtacrat yet art Paraee aaitizadt aeeays aa: 
Ted anistigaiqas seared oa wat a zH-28- 
(a) aanadted = aarsat il [t<]| 
areas OT Sart Wea: | of feerqas MEAT Tee 11(%, 2! 
Translation. 
Om. Adoration to Siva! 
l. May thatSarikara protect you, whose cight | 
forma"—the supporting earth, sun and moon, the | 
givers of joy and light, ether which prodaces | His son was Govindarijo,a Garuda (in 
space, fire that gives ripeness on earth, wind | ending) that serpent, the pride of. (hostile) 
(which in the body acts as) vital air, water, (the kings. 
principle of) life, and the giver (and) increaser | 4. FromG ovindaagainsprangGovana, 
of sacrificial oblations—have created this | best of rulers, His eon was the illustrious 
world. Krishnarija, the chief ornament of Ni- 
2. Hail to the entire great Solar race, from kum bha’s race. In every region of the carth 
which king Nikumbha, best of princes, kings drink even to-day with their ears the 
sprang, in whose line MandhAtd was famous, | nectar of his fame, nodding their heads and 
as well as Sagara, Bhagiratha, and others. closing their eyes (with ecstary) on account of its 
What greater theme can I choose for my song | flavour, 
(than these descendants af tha Sun), among whom §. Hari, who formerly descended, to remove 
the Lord of the world himself became incarnate | the load of the earth, the son of the enemy of 
as Riiaa, to save the world ? the gods, in the lovely palnoe of Vasndeva 
3. In that mee of king Nikumbha the | andofDeyaka’s danghter, a dwelling of Fortane, 
illustrious Krishnorija wos born, who | was born again in the beautiful mansion of king 


Line 17, read “gat”; —"fratrey”. 






reached preéminence in the pearl-garland of 
famed kings. To him was born a son, who 
is celebrated (under the name) Govana, on 
account of his protecting (aca) the earth (go). 





* For the cight wértia or forme of Siva compare aL. 


Line 18, read “Cafe”. Kuntala ¥. 1. The epithet ‘ that givestipences’, pikapradsh, 
Line 20, TE: doubtful. In the facsimile T is distinct, | i intended to convey more than one moaning. It indicates, 
and = sign like = stands under the line; read FRf. I think, that fire causes all the fraits of the earth to ripen, 
Lino 21, read aye in the principle of digestion, and finally will consume tha 


world. Regarding the form of Siva named last see Bokt- 
Line 39, reed 4%". lingk, note on sh, I, 1, 
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Govana, conquered the foes, made Indrardja 
protector of the earth, and returned to heaven. 

6. Why shall I praise this king Krishna 
here on earth, as the eulogy of his virtues is 
engraved on the tablet of the moon-dise ? (Shall 
I speak of) his devotion to his lord paramount, 
to the gods and his gurus, of his high fare, 
of his exceeding truthfulness, or of his bravery 
or his nobleness ? 

7. “O Yama, say to Krishna, ‘Take thou 
this wealth (for thyself) which thou daily didst 
give to Brahmans !’* ‘No, O lord'! ‘Why?’ 
‘How can I take what (once) has been given P 


Neither I nor my kinsmen (ever) took that |, 


which in jest even had been given.'" Exceed- 
ingly rejoicing at this honourable feeling, he as- 
signed to him a high place im heaven. 

8. From Krishnariaja, endowed with 
great spiritual merit, was born famous Indra- 
rija, who slew his enemies, who was firmly 


devoted to his suzerain, who possessed un- | 


thinkable strength in battle, and who (glad- 
daned) good men as the sun (cawses) the lotuses 
(to open), and (destroyed) the wicked ones as 
the wild-fire (burna) a forest. 

9. His fame resembles o reed that sportively 
sways in the streams of tears breaking from 
the eyes of the wives of very great chieftains, 
~ his foes, who, (confident of ) the strength of their 
arma, carried their heads high. Nowhere has 
a king been seen or heard of, nor will one ever 
appear, who can be compared to illustrious 
Indrarija for liberality, truthfulness, for 
(bravery in) battle, or virtuous conduct. 

WW. In Indraraja’s kingdom fies be- 
come friends, misers faltil wishes like the Tree 
of Paradise; the Iron age resembles the Golden 


age. : 

11. Faithfal rid evi, sprong from Sagara's 
race, is his crowned consort, who, peerless 
among women, teaches (fie king's) treasures a 
lesson in liberality. Shall I sing of ber fame, 
or of her beanty, or of her great good fortune, 
or of her liberality, or of her virtue in keeping 
her promises ? 

12. Her son, forsooth, is Govana, equal 
to Krishna in. . ., equal to Arjuna in battle, 





a Nigirjuna in liberality, whose prosperity 


gladdens the crowds of gods, Brahmans, and 
saints, just as the moon makes the night-lotuses 
rejoice, and whose sword, experienced in battle, 
(resembles) a lion who again and again eagerly 
desires to roll on the broad frontal globes of 
the elephants of his proud enemies. 

13. His minister, a root of the creeper 
Fortune that delights in (/is) wealth, the science 
of government ....... . a true hero in 


very dreadfnl battles, a learned Brahman, ex- 


ceeiingly skilful in pleasing good men, is the 
illustrious C hangadeva, who, by his wisdoni, 
prostrated (al) enemies at Indraraja's feet. 

14. The kingdom prospers, good men are 
pleased, spiritual merit grows, all aims are at- 
tained, the saints rejoice, prosperity grows, 


while the illustrious Changadeva is the 


good minister. 

15. Regarding: him who possesses great 
power good men put these questions: “ Is he 
Viichaspati or USanas wearing the garb of man, 
or is he the treasure called Padma (dwelling) 
in the king's hall, or is he the philosopher's 
stone descended in consequence of (/us master's) 
merit ? 

16. When one thousand years of the Saka 
king had passed and seventy-five besides, and 
the year (of the cycle of Jupiter wae) Srimukha, 

17. Then that store of all virtues, the 
illustrious Indrarija, ordered to be built 
this lofty temple of the Destroyer of Cupid, in 
order to gain spiritual merit, the exceedingly 
sweet reward for gifts of land, which is superior 
to the utterly worthless (Amppiness of the) 
world. 

18. O ye kings who will rule on earth, I, 
Indrora ja, address to you,with folded hands, 
a fervent prayer:—“ As the life of man is 
transient like a wave, as royalty is unstable like 
a water-drop on a lotus-leaf, therefore do not 
forsake your duty, firmly to keep faith, and 
protect what you, what others gave." 

19. With the permission of Sridevi 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. FP. FLEET, Bo. C.S., M.B.AS. 
(Continued from col. VIT. p. 308) 


No. LIL. 

The sixth set of the Nerfr copper-plates, 
spoken of at p. 161 above, is described by 
General Jacob as having “two leaves, almost 
eaten away; the middle one wanting. The few 
words decipherable convey no meaning.” 

The plates are very thin through corrosion, 
the second one being almost broken in half; and 
the end part of each plate has been entirely 
broken off and lost. The remnant of the first 
plate measures 6}’' by 2,’ ; and the remnant of 
the second plate, 7}'' by 23''. The edges of the 
plates are not rnised into rims, The ring con- 
necting them is uncut; it is about 7¢"’ thick and 
2?" in diameter. The seal on it, circular, and 
about 1’’ in diameter, has the representation of a 
boar, facing to the proper left, in relief on a 
countersunk surface, The context appears to 
me to ron on from the first to the second plate, 
and so to indicate that there never was any 
middle plate at all. There sre no traces of 
writing on the outer side of either plate. 

The characters are neatly formed, of the same 
standard as those of the grant of Maigala, 
No. XL. of this Series. The distinguishing forms 
of fa and na are that the former is almost invari- 
ably written in this grant with a loop, and the 
latter without a loop. In Polehési(éi),1. 8, and kalé, 
L 9, the vowel 4 is attached to the Ja in rather an 
unusual way, and in a similar way to that in which 
it is attached to other consonants ; it is usually 
made by a continuation of the upward stroke of | i 
the la, brought round in a loop to the left so as 
to join the la aguin at the point at which it starts 
from it, and it is hardly to be distinguished from 
the vowel ¢ as attached to the same letter. 


In the word vinéati, 1. 10, the orthography is 
peculiar, in the employment of the guttural 
nasal, a, instead of the Anusréra. With this 
instance, we have to compare,——sagétrénda= 
Hariti, 1. 1 of the Bidami Cave-inscripti 
Vol. VL, p. 363;—Jayasiaha, 1. 3 of the Aibole 
stone-tablet, Vol. V., p. 67 ;—vaaéa, Il. 14and22 
of No. LIL below ;—triaéan, 1. 3 of No. XXI. 
of this Series, Vol. VI., p. 24;—Siha, L 8 of 
No, XXV., Vol. VL, p. 39;—and vaaéa, 1. 3, 
vinsatimaa, 1. 18, and tri(tri)aidni, 1. 10, of 
(?) Chalukya grant at Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. 
Soe., Vol. X., p. 348. 

I find this to be another grant of the Western 
Chaluk ya king Pulik6s1IL., who is here 
called SatyAsraya and Poleké$i-Val- 
labha. The genealogy commences in |. 4, the 
first name mentioned, somewhere in the broken- 
off parts, being probably that of PulikééiL; 
there is no space for the mention of name 
antecedent to his. Hisson, Kirttivarma L, 
is here called Kirttiraja. His son,Satya- 
éraya-Polekééi-V allabha, is the donor. 
In 1. 3 he is called simply *Vallabha’; for, 
in accordance with what was the 
custom in early inscriptions and became the 
almost invariable custom in Iater times, the 
name given there is that of the reigning monarch 
at the time of the grant, specified by name 
before the introduction of his The 
name of the villago bestowed, at the end of 1. 8 


The grant is not dated. Vatipi, or Badami, 
though far away from Nerir, seems to be spoken 
of in the last line. 


Transcription. 

First plate. 
[*] Svasti j) Sr{t} [*) Jayati vimala-dathshtri-rijitam iska-bharttah | praéamita- 

ripa-*.. . 2.» 
[*] r-iréh |" avani-tala-vighA(?)t-Abhinna-Pitila-milam || sva-bhuja-*.... . wie 
{°] d=Qrddhvam=(rvvi(rvvijn=dadhinam || Tad=anu jayati nityam Vallabhasy=ii 
bithaleje® ward oso VE Ren x 

{*] harshsha-vichchhéda-hétah ||  dvija-vara-krita-éintih errr ley seed u 
TS | | aes 
placed between the rf and the A. : * About sine laters perigee ec nya RY 
* Five letters are broken away ing 
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[*] kirttinim déva-dvija-[guru}-). . 0.6 eet eee 


Minavya-sa[g6tripih]?. . ‘ 


Second plate. 


ha eee shih babn-[s]u[varn]n[a]’’. . . 


oh Ma dakshin-épite-gu(?)". .... 2. + 


("] Gafta)g-ivabhtitha-enin-ddake-pavitrikyi(ta-éajrirah [i/*] Tasya.’ putrah  Sri-Kirtti- 


rijah (u*] (Tasy=itmajah Sri-Sa'*)- 


['*] r-ichiryyasya paticha-viiéa'ti-nivarttanim(nam) rija-minéna keshdtrath dattam in") 


ed Capone Va(ejea(?)pt- grime... . 


Hail! (May there be) good fortune! Vic- 
torious is [the form, which was that of a boar,] 
of the pacioon aacaasie) sree Rae wit Soars 


owt BERG, DGBRELE: 4 aries verses alate iar tse enemicta 
of the gode,—which was adorned by spotless 
tusks ; which had the unbroken foundations of 


het) yhciia he aicabeeienreters the surface of the earth; 
ser bala iss SF SG Leite la by its own 
arms ; and which lifted up the world on high! 

After that, victorious for ever is also the arm 
of Vallabha,—which is tho canso of the 
interruption of the joy" . wa. ke ee ed 

- +e, gud which effects the tranquillity 
of the best of the twiece-born, and which is the 
protector of all mankind ! 

{In the lineage of the C haluk yas],—who 
are possessed of fame [acquired by defeating] 
many {kings} ;[whomeditate on the foot of] the 
gods and the twice-born and spiritual preceptors ; 
who are the descendants of Hiri ti; who are of 
the lincage of Manavy a3{whosectifice]. wis 


o did: cab Ae ra We aeeeeteF Es 6S) STN PMO colo Weta cer op 
hala pide - «+» «+ Which cost much gold 
<Gartihil suaree ed aes endowed with dona- 
tions w]e wea ee. y—(there waa) i 
hep hae ae » whose body was purified by 


the water of the (river) Ganga which was 
need for his purifieatory bathing. His son was 
SriKirttirija, 

* About nine letters are broken sway hore. There can 
be no doubt that the last wna that the frst two 
wore guru; in foot, iat tice nhateea aul tang 
The remaining syllables ware probably pAd-AnudhyAcdadel, 

* About aine letters are broken away here. There can 


be no doubt that the first three were gitrdndeh, ond part | 


af the g is visible. 
i losabgondt ct Pamper dle sania heal Tho last 


two were probably yaju of yajuhduh 

4 Three or four laters aro broken away here 

1 About twelve letters are 

4 About siz letters ore mivk eth mee tka bie 
doubt that they wore sa proposed by se: eke tie weiss 


glia 8 sis woe eee 
YS oe ee ae 
- # * # & i] - f Sinai pee Lee ee 


His son, “BulSstytécava: the Great 
King Polekési-Vallabha, gave to the 
Grihmans a great gift, [the village named] 
(FJEuvalilahaano....-..; . At that 
same time, also, this charter (tas given). 

A field, (of the measure of) twenty-five nivar- 
tanas by the royal measure, was given to. . . . 

is bcd of the (?) Varcha gitra, 
There . 2 Wek sly fa aoe +e e «ab the 


TT rep os Fs & 


General Jacob's pare on the Nerir plates is 


supplemented, at Jour. Ho. Br. R. As. Soc., Vol. 


OL, Part IL,-p. 211, by a transcription, ieee: 
tion, and hand-copy, of a copper-plate grant 
from Kéchré or Kiéchrém, This place is some- 
where in the Vetgurli Péta of the Ratnigiri 
District ; but I cannot find it on the map. Tho 
ancient spelling of the name was ‘K ochechu- 
raka’, os shown by the grant itself. Nerdr 
is in Long. 73° 42! E., and Lat. 16°1/N; The 
ancient name is given in just the same form in 
another of the grants to be published hereafter; 
there is nothing to indicate whether the vowel 
of the first sylinble is long or short, bat it has 
the appearance and sound of a Dravidian word, 
with the short vowel ¢. 

The plates, which have been obtained through 
the Political Superintendent of a 


Firat in vinibla st the onmoat mt be 
Tee ek riety 


0° Bix oe sheen Tolhere tire Se 

“ Boo para. 4 of the introductory remarks. 

May dato in illegible here, and about six others are 

“’ One lotter is broken away here, and one ia illegible, 

ths emcee rerio 

™ About six letters aro broken 

* There ia evidently » panning allceion here to the con 
Harabarordhann. 
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WESTERN CHALUKYA GRANT OF PULIKESI I. 
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for me to reédit the inseription from them, 
belong to Wisndéva Rimkrishna Tengst of 
KRéchri. They are three in number, each 
about 7} long by 34’ broad. Theedges of the 
plates are not raised into rims, The ring con- 
necting them is uncut; it is about }'' thick, 
and 3” in diameter, The seal on it is circular, 
about 1}/’ in diameter; it has, raised in relief 
on a countersunk surfoce,—at the top, the 
sun and moon; in the middle, the words Sri- 
Chandriditya; and at the bottom, a lotus. 
Except that the letter tha is not so clearly 
formed with a loop on the bottom stroke, and 
except in the form of the wa, the characters are 
the same as those of No. XLI. of this Series at 
vol. V1. p. 163. They areearly Western C hal u- 
kya characters, but somewhat influenced by 


the northern forms; this is observable in,—l, | 


the vowel 4, which,—whether by itself, or as 
part of ai or 4,—is usually written above the 
line ;—2, the vowel ai, which is expressed 


by 
two strokes above the line ;—3, the triangular | 


shape of the ra ;—and 4, the form of the ma, 
which is exactly the same as, for instance, in the 
Valabhi grant of Dhrnovaséna IL, at 
Vol. VL, p12. Except in the form of the na, 
the characters are also the same as those of 
another (7?) Chalukya copper-plate grant 
from the Konkan, at Jour. Bo. Br. BR. As. Soc., 
Vol. X., p. 348. Contrary to the practice of 
the preceding grant, No. LIL, and of No. 
XL.,—the ta is written withont, and the na 
with, a loop. 

Itis a Western Chalukya grant. The 
genealogy commences with Pulak é4i-V a l- 
labha, or Pulikééi L, and reaches down 
to Chandriditya, the son of Satya- 
fraya, or Pulikééi IL, and the elder 
brotherof Vikramidityal In No, XLIL 
of this Series, this king’s name reads at first sight 
as ‘Indraditya’; bat I gave reasons there 
for correcting it into‘Chandridity a’, and 
the reading is undoubtedly ‘Chand riditya’ 
in the present grant, both in 1.15, and on the 
seal, 


As in the case of No. XLI., the grant is made 
by Vijayamahidéytl or Vijayabhat- 
tarik a, the queen-consort of Chand ridi- 





tya. No date is given, beyond the twelfth day 
of the bright fortnight of Vaisai kha. 

In my remarks on No. XLI.,1 hazarded the 
conjecture, equallyapplicable here, thatthe word- 
ing of the grant indicated that Vijayabhat- 
tirikd continued to reign after her husband's 
decease,— probably as regent during the child- 
hood of a son, whose subsequent death led to 
the accession of Vikramadityal. Idid not 
know then of the seal of the present grant, which 
fully justifies my conjecture. If Chand ra- 
ditya had been still alive at the time of these 
two grants, he would hardly have been described 
merely as the elder brother of Vikrami- 
ditya I, And, on the other hand, if Vikra- 
miditya I. was on the throne at the time of 
these two grants, then his name, and not that 
of Chandriditya, would certainly have 
been engraved on the seal of the present 

fi. 

The name of Vijayamahidéyt is follow- 
ed, in Ll. 18, by rather a curions word, for which 
I cannot offer any very satisfactory explanation, 
Tt is evidently » Drividian word, and may be 
perhaps some title, or the household-name, of 
Vijayamahidévi. Tecan find no word 
in the Dictionaries approaching to pidht or 
pirhi. But, as regards the first two syllables, 
we have in Canarese, boddi, ‘the name of a 
certain shrub’; and boddi, ‘a harlot’, which 
eccurs, In the form poddi, in the names 'Gdé- 
yindapoddi’, and ‘Badipoddi’ or 
*Bilipodd?, in the First A fog 
Report, Pl. XLII, No. 25, ll. 4.5. AndI have 
an Old Canaress inscription, from a pillar in the 
porch of the temple of the pod Mahakatéé 
vara at Badimi, which records a grant by a 
siife, or ‘harlot’, named Vinip6ti, who was 
the danghter of Kuchip$ti and the grand- 
danghter of Révamafichal, and was the 
préna-vallabhe, or ‘heart's darling’, of the 
Western Chalukyaking Vijayiaditya. 
Satyisraya. But Vijayamohidéyt 
is called mahishi, ‘the queen-consort, the first 
or properly consecrated wife of the king’, in 
both of her grants; and it is hardly possible 
that a queen-consort should be selected from 
the harlot class. 


Transcription. 

First plate, 
[*] Svasti Srimatirh sakala-bhuvans-sasistiyamina-Minayya. 
[*] sagdtnindsn Hirlti-putragiti sapta-ldke-mitri(tri)bhia-sapte 
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[*] mitri(tri)bhir-aBhivarddhitindm 
[*] 9a-parathparinam 


Earttikéya-parirakshana-pripta-kalyd- 
bhagavan-Nirdyana-prasida-samisi- 


* ) dita-variha-litichhan-ékshana-kshana-vadtkrit- ié€sha-mahibhritém 


[ 
[*] Chalukyinamh 
[*] k[r]i(kri)ta-gitrasya 


kulam=alahkarishn$r=a5vamédh-dvabhritha-sniina-pavitri- 


Sri-Pulukési-Vallabba-maha(ra ja." 


Second plate ; first side. 


[*] sya prapautrah 


parikram-ikrinta-Vanavisy-lidi-para-nrii(nri)pati-manda- 
fie 


["] la-pranibaddha-visaddha-kiriti-Sri-Kirttivarmma-pri(pri)thivivallabha-mah 


[**] rijasya 


pautras=samara-sathsakta-sakal-(ttaripath-GSvara-Sri-Harshsha- 


("] varddhana-parijay-Opalabdha-paraméévar-ipara-nfimadhé- 


"J Satydéraya-éri-pri(pri)thivivallabha-maharaj-ddbirijja- 
(") paraméSvarasya priya-tanaya( yd) rana-éirasi ripo-naréndran=([d]i- 
Second plata; second side. 

["*] si digi = jitva = syn-vahSa-“*jith Inkshmiin pripya cha paramésvaratim=a- 
["*] nivarita-Vikramidityas=tasya jyéshthé bhriti Sri-Chandriditya- 
["*] pri(pri)thivivallabha-mahiirij-idhirijas=tasya pra(pri)ya-mahi- 
["*] shi Kali-kila-pratipaksha-bhita Sri-Vijayamaha(hi)dé- 


[“] vi boddi(? ddi)p&dhi(? thi)  sarrvin=AjiitpAyati [|]. Viditam=astn vd Vaisdkha- 


[*"] éukla-dvadasyim sd pavasa i(? a)sya Vates-ssa(sa)pitriya Kékhn- 
[%] ™. . . . va(?)gbla-sviminé - Kochchuraka-grimd Vakulaka- 
Third plate, 

[™] ebha(chchha)-kshétra-niima-khajjans-sathhitan udaka-piryvan=dattam™ apara-pii- 
[™] rvvénd(ryvatah) —sétuni = nivaryyaté = [||*] _¥0=smad-vaisi-j=nyé y=iinnpdla- 
[*] yati aa pupya-bhig-bhavati yas=ch=ipahartta si -mahipi- 
[**) taka-sa(sath)yokté = bhavati (w*) Shashtirn varsha-sahasrani svargcé 
("*] médati bhimi-da(dah) achchbétti ch=inumanta cha tany=$va naraka(ki) va- 


(**] séft*] | (ll) Svadattath para-datta(ttain) ya 
["*] sahasrini vishthiyii jiyat® ‘kri(kri)mi(mih) ~ | 


Translation, 

Hail! The great-grandson of the Great 
King Sri-Pulakééi-Vallabha, whose 
body was purified by ablations performed after 
celebrating horse-sacrificea, and who adorned the 
family of the Chaluk yas, who are glorious, 
and who are of the lineage of Minavya 


which is praised over the whole world, and 


who are the descendants of H driti, and who 
have been preserved (d&c., as in No. XLL) ;— 
the grandson of the Great King SrtKirtti- 
varmd, the favourite of the world, whose 
pure fame (d&c., as in No. XLI.);—the dear son 
of the favourite of the world, the Great King, 
occupy nearly a third of ‘whole eo fo the ceased, 3 


Er bam & of the introductory remarks to Na. 


" One letter is barely discernible hert, and is altogether 
™ The final m is very faint. It must have been much 





yo haréta vasundhardth shashti-varsha- 
PatngOlihikbandikadrd(?ysa(?) — [||*] 
the supreme lord, Satyiéraya, who was 
possessed of the second name of ‘ Supreme 
Lord’ (&e., as in No, XL.) ;—(was) Vikra- 
mAditys, the unrepnised, who, having 
conquered the hostile kings in country after 
country in the van of war, and having acquired 
the (regal) fortunes of his family, (attained)** 
the position of a supremo lord. 

His elder brother (was) Srt-Chandra- 
ditya, the favourite of the-world, the Great 
King, the supreme king. 

His dear queen, Sri-Vijayamahadévi, 
allipemaCsla mF a iae slg “, who was opposed 
to (the vices of) the Kali age, commands all 


more distinct when the plates were examined by General 

Jacob's Past for ita shown in the band-eopy anuered 

o his paper, 

In the original text there is no verb to complete this 
purcmdiyaratim. We have to 


wsenonntirtel ater 
B beat? dip (in L185; meaning unknown. 
he ory remarks Goneral Jacob's Pundit 


: 3 8 D ae Inge WIS Hd 
& YHUHSS ; 
Rawr? Sa as a A ey 
Oo ae, cab FUD A Bioeng 
| meee doRy Sa sane, 


jarucral samara tas ie 
3047 HKUYAL a Nae 
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WESTERS CHALUKYA GRANT OF VIJAYAMAHADEVI. 
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people:—"Be it known to you! 
twelfth day of the bright fortnight of (the 
month) Vaiéikha, at the time of a fast 
Re ee See " the aggregate of khajjanas™ 
named Vakulakachchhakshétra™, at 
the village of Kochechuraka, has been 
given, with libations of water, to (') Kak ha- 
».+ Vagélasviml of the Vatsa gra. 


Ou Gin week aud vibe! eae kts peckaniad oy") 


an embankment. He, who preserves this, 
whether of Our lineage, or another, enjoys (the 
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On the | reward of) religions siseeit Nie) whe Gan taal 


it, incurs the guilt of the five great sins.” 
The giver of land dwells happily in heaven 


| for the duration of sixty thousand years; the 


—confiscator (of @ grant of land), or one who 
connives (af sich confiscation), shall dwell for 
the same number of years in hell! He is born 
asa worm in ordure for the duration of sixty 
thousand years, who confiscates land that has 
a whatlier by ‘bimsels, 05 :ty another! 





MISCELLANEA. 


SOME REMARES ON DR. POPE'S “ NOTES 
ON THE SOUTH-INDIAN OR DRAVIDIAN 


FAMILY OF LANGUAGES.” (Ind. dni. vol. | 


V. PP. 157, 158.) 

BY THE REV. FP. KITTEL. 

Dr. Caldwell in p. 452 (conf. Prefaee, p. vii.) 
of the second edition of his Grammar (of a.n, 1875) 
wtahen ae the result of his valusble researches 

“that the Dravidian idioms exhibit traces of an 
ancient, deep-seated connection with Prw-Sans- 
crit, the assumed archaic mother-tongue of the 
Indo-European family,—whilst at the same time 
the traces they exhibit of relationship to the 
languages of the Scythian group, especially the 
Ugrian tongues, are, on the whole, closer, more 
distinctive, and more essentinl” ;—wheress Dr, 
Pope's contention, in his “Notes (p. 158), is 
“ that the doctrine that the place of the Drividian 
dialects is rmther with the Aryan than with the 
Torinian family of languages is still capable of 
defence." My intention is not to write in favour 
of either of the opinions, but to recommend the 
use of additional and at the same time plain and 
convincing arguments, Let me add that a quite 
astonishing number of Dravida roots (or stems) 
and nouns has been incorporated into Sanskrit—a 
circumstance which, to my knowledge, only too 
little notice bas hitherto been taken of. Such roots 
generally terminate in a cerebral. 

Of the fourteen words adduced by Dr. Pope to 
point out the relationship of the so-called Dra- 


vida languages to those of the Arys group, | 


nine have already been nsed by Dr. Caldwell for 
the very same purpose. In his Grammer Dr. 
Caldwell compares pAd with Sanskrit path (p. 
472); palli. with Sk. palli (p. 459) and qwédse 
(p. 485); pon with fimina (p. 436); pagai 








” L 19; not t. 
os devo, or seve, 101 meaning net seer “eat. | abate toe 
¥ i 


with Sk. bhaj, bhdga (p. 459; conf. 473, 404); pogu 
with Sa and vddo (p. 487); pala with Sk, pula, 
pure (p. 472}, phal (p. 494), and pers, portio, pitts, 
rs Gothic and Old German filu (p. 484; p. 485 
also pi riwith Sk, phal, mips, portio, pars, and p. 456 
also adjective pir u with Sk. pulu, pure ;berh, war); 
p f with Sk. paulla (p. 474); por u (the porra of De. 
Pope) with Sk. bhri, $<epw, firo, Gothic dairam, ddr, 
iMrem, Old High German bras, pérax, Old English 
deara,* a child'(pp. 473, 496) ; and pé ¢ a (Dr. Pope's 
perru) with pario, fruz(p. 496). Noe, 3,5, 6,and12in 
Dr, Pope's list he has associated also with Skythian 
and partly Semitic terms, so that for this reason 
they are somewhat out of place in the “ Notes.” 

Dr. Pope's words that I have not observed in 
the lists from Dr. Caldwell’s Grammer sre five. in 
| number, viz. pullu (or pul), pul, péthai 
(or pédai), pallam, and pulai. 

Is it w fact that the nine words of Dr. Caldwell, 
and others introduced by him with the same 
view, are ultimately related to the terms of the 
Indo-European family, with which he has com- 
pared them? He rightly cautions his readers 
against such o supposition (p. 509), and himself 
argues cautiously. It is worth while to examine the 
said nine words.and the rest in Dr. Pope's list, and 
| to see whether their relation to the Indo-European 
| languages is real or not, or at least doubtful. 

1, Pad, ‘to sing’, is not connected with Sans- 
krit ead, bat, as Dr. Caldwell has stated, with Sk. 
path, ‘ta recite’ (in a singing way), Path does 
not appear to be Vedic; it seems to be another 
form of Sanskrit pat, dhal, ‘to speak (bhdshd). 
The three rocts are apparently borrowed from 
Dravida, wherein, ¢.¢., pad (pdt), pag, pay, pan, pal, 
tag, eal, eal, mean ‘to sound, to speak, tosing.’ I 
may remark that the change of constants in this 


38 Be. ‘he field of the marine dveendl where Giece are 





sh." The onl I can find to it is, in the | * The final nine letters sre quite unintelligible. Per- 
Sanger af sein Fa eB ee Die. | bape they contain the name of the engraver, or the pro- 
Sonarys , ‘ealtarable Ino hua mulgator, of the grant. 
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Bopp, for the sake of comparison, thought of a 
Sk. root with final fy, viz, of Vedic */piy, ‘ con- 
vitiari’, ‘to abuse’, ‘to scoff.’ Vedic piydru, 
plyoke, pfyateu, piya, mean ‘a scoffer.’ Pty curi- 
ously reminds one of Dravida pey, ‘a demon’: conf. 
Sk, phi, ‘mw rascal.’ Prof. Benfey confers péjir 
(referred by Prof. Bopp to pty) with papa, It 
Seems unnecessary to remark that ‘to hate’ docs 
not coincide with4/ pay (hag), but with Sk. »/ dad, 
5. Pog, ‘to go away’, or ‘to go.’ Salve and vénio 
are generally compared with Sk. a/gem or gd. 
The archaic form of pog or hog is pog (hoy), 
which presupposes a form pod or dod. This 
| form, viz. hod, ‘to go’, occurs in Sk. dictionaries, 
into which it has been transplanted from Drmvida. 
6 Pala, “several, many.’ As the root of this 
the pay of No, 4 may be taken ; or one may think 
of the Dravida pat ( pid), pal, pag, pay, pal, pan, 
dan, val, ‘to increase’, bal, éal, ‘ to grow, to 
thrive’; par, ‘to grow extensive,to spread.’ With 
| regard to form and meaning there exists a notiee- 
able connection between Nos. 4 and 6; conf. nlso 
No. 7, Sk. phal, ‘to burst; to expand, to bloom’ 
(p.p. phulla); sphat, sphant, ‘to burst; to open, 
to expand” (p.p. xpAnéita); further eompare Sk. 
spher, ‘to spring up, to swell, to. spread’ (p.p, 
| sphurita)’ Conf. Sk. patala, ‘» heap, a multitude’ ; 
pallaca, ‘extension, a sprout, a shoot.’ I cannot 
but believe that the three Sk. roots adduced 
under this head aro of Dravida origin; but fail 
to see that Dravida pal bears a direct affinity 
tomaAs, A.S. fela, German wéel, dil (pltly = prifyas ; 
pare=prithak). These ure related to Sk. roots pn, 
pri, and pir, ‘to be full or filled’, which complex 
of bases might rather be connected with tho 
Dravida themes pul, pil, ‘to increase’ (see No. 
7); but the root of these is pul, 
7 Pa, piva or puvy u, ‘a bloom or blos- 
4. Pagai, hagé, or pagé, ‘variance’, ‘dis- | som.’ Shall it at once be said that pad and gAdos, 
cord’, ‘enmity’; ‘an opponent’, belongs to \/pay, »,4 blossom’, belong to the same root? I think 
‘to be severed by an intervening space’: "to we have at least to seck fora medium. The ancient 
separate or divide’; the root appeara also as paiig, | Dravida spud or pid that concerns na here, and 
pad, pal, pas, pas, per, bag, vag, and cai. Its initial | that bears also, ¢.9., the forms pur, pul, pug, pud, 
letter-is not exactly radical. Sk. pat, ‘to divide,’ pul, pul, pun, pur, pil, pil, pig, pis, pil, pin, por, pi ; 
to split, to break’; vat, pant, vand, ‘to divide’; sphat, pod, pol, pog, pot, pod, por, pos, has among others 
sphant,* to burat, to break," ; phal,* to burst’; Aal, | the following Meanings :—‘ to burst, to open, to 
‘to divide, to dig, to plough’, are more than pro: | expand, to come or break forth, to rise, to increase, 
bably borrowed from Dravida pag (conf. No. 6). | to swell; to flash, to glitter, to burn.” Sk, 
Vedio Sk. Ohaj, ‘to divide,” bhaij, (bhavig), ‘to split’, | aphut, sphunt, sphund, * to burst, to open, to ex- 
though related as to sound, may or may not be | pand; to become manifest, to appear’; sphur, 
radically connected with it; with dhaij, Lat, | ‘to break forth, to swell; to glitter’; sphul, ‘to 
frango, Goth. brikan, &c., have been compared. | collect; to appear’; put, punt, * to shine’, accord- 
Whether A’S. feogean, fian, ‘to hate’ ; filh, ‘a foe’; | ing to my opinion are Sanaskritized forme of 
Gothic fiathea, ‘feud’; German féhde, areconnect- | pwi, These so-called Sk. themes in a slightly 
ed with pag, is more than doubtful, Prof Fr. different form have appeared already under Nos. 


* Mere acsonances are sometimes of a striki mature, | vis. a tadbhava of Sk. pang, ‘a wife’, is panni, and this 
for which Iaddoce another instance with regs wo pan, certainly reminds the ear of pis, or pisnu, ‘as female,’ 


Dravida line offers no difficulty whatever. Dravida 
od, ‘to read, to recite,’ as to form could be derived 
from Sanskrit ved or rach, but there is ho necessity 
for doing so. 

2. Palli, the palli of Sk, dictionaries, is a 
Dravida term of 4/pad, pay, pav, pul, ‘to lie 
down’, ‘to settle’, ‘to go down’ (conf. No. 13). 
Pali, ic. polli, means ‘a house; a settlement or 
village.’ From the same root pad, amongst 
othera, Sk. patfa, hatta, Aat?t, pattana, are derived. | 
Pattana has also the form of patfana, but it 
would not be advisable on account of this enriosity 
to identify Sk. pat in the meaning of ‘ to descend” 
with Dravida pad, as their meaning does not quite 
coincide. For my own part I suppose that villa 
or vella belongs to Sk. «/vri, ‘to surround, to 
enclose.’ 

3. Pén, This belongs tos/pi?, "to come in- 
te close contact; to seize.” A secondary root is 
pin, pix, pil, ‘to unite.’ The female elephant is 
pili. Pidd, pitta, pn, pin, pinti, pinda, pindu, pedu, 
pedi, plyya, ‘female’; péndli, pélti (ic. pidli), ‘a 
match or marriage.’ Regarding the meaning conf. 
Bk. pdwigrakana, ‘marriage’; pdnigritha, ‘a hus- 
band.’ The beginning of « popular song of the 
Badagas on tht Nilagiri is:“ 'Totadamma of twelve 
years, timely married, and quickly seized («/pid) 
the hand” (of the great king Liflga). If this a/pid 
cannot be shown to be un original household 
word of the Arya, either pin has been borrowed 
by them, or ‘hen’, ‘bean’, belong tos different 
root. For the present I recognize pid only in 
the obscure Sk. roots pis, piij, ‘to seize’ (dddua), 
which are regular modifications of it. Pén, ‘to 
unite’, occurs ag pen (élesha) in Sk. dictionaries, 
Fimina has been connected with Sk. kd (bhd- 
waya).' Ithink I am not mistaken in doubting 
even the radical nature of the initial in pin. 










Fesrvasr, 1879.) 
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4 and 6. Paulla, ‘blown; an flower’ 
(= phalya), is taken as the past participle of phal. 


aaa Speen Sk. root that is to be mentioned — 


here is pul, ‘to be or poems Senet 
SPER also the similar pail, ‘to accumulate’ ; 

‘heap’; police, ‘an allavial rane at 
a R Phull, *to blossom," also an obscure 
root, ia still to be adduced. 

As «/pud meana ‘to expand, to incrense’, 
&o., and ‘to shine’, the question arises, to which 
of the meanings pil is to be referred. I leave 
the question undecided. Here follow afew of the 
many derivations from pud:—pu, ‘to bloom’; 
péval, ‘blooming’, or ‘reddish colour’; pul, 
‘grass’ or ‘a tiger’; pun, pdm, ‘any motal’, or 
‘gold’; pulari,‘ the dawn’; pul/é," yellowish colour’,or 
‘a doe’; pagar, pogar, ‘a tawny colour’, or ‘ lustre’; 
pugal, pogal, ‘to extol’; pudal, ‘grass’; pudu, 
‘ conspicuous, remarkable, new’; pula, pola, * gold’ 


(conf. spurious Sk. parata, pureda,‘ gold"), * beauty’, | 


or ‘a cornfield’; pili (also pol),‘to shine’; pdli, 
*bloom", or ‘freshness’; pol, pil, * to shine’ pleas 
pudu; popu, ‘grass.’ Sk. pushpa (which ocours in 
the Atherva, Viijaraneya, and Tailfiriya Sambitd), 
* blossoming’ (vikdsa); ‘a flower; the menses; o 
topaz’, etc., used to be written purpa in Dravida 
(in Tami] pwlpa); both forms can easily be derived 
from poles, i¢. purew, ‘a flower.” Of course 
fits, &e. are rightly compared with phulla, de, ; 
but how is it that old Sanskrit, at least to my pre- 


sentknowledge, offera no indisputably genuine root | 


wherewith fis and its sisters are plainly con- 
nected, whereas. Dravida is so rich in pertinent 
terms? Is the beautiful ‘flower’ primarily o 
Sidra word P 

Under such circumstances it may not be rash 
if I offer the conjecture that Sk. push, ‘to thrive’ 
(from which pushpa is generally derived); pusk- 
kula, ‘much’; pusho, piishan, “the san, may 
belong to Drav. ped; Drav. pol means ‘sun, 
time. As very interesting, I adduce still Dray. 


pimpuli, o reduplicated form of pul, ‘to extend, | 
to rise’, as it exactly coincides in meaning with the | 
simple form pula in Sk., both being rendered by | 


‘extension, greatness’; ‘erection of the haira of 
the body.’ Sk. spuliiga or phulifiga, ‘a spark of 
fire’, is also bere in its proper placo. 

8. Poul (pulfa),* grass; straw.’ For this word 
see No. 7. 

9. Fal, "smallness, a trifle, a defect’ (particu- 
larly also in gems), may be the pul, ‘grass’, of 
Nos. 7 and 8. used, like Sk, trina, to show the 
insignificance of something or somebody, Conf, Sk. 
pulaka, ‘adefectin a gem’; and Sk. puldka, ‘abridg- 
ment, takingaway’ (conf. No. 13). If one assumes 
a probably radical connection between és, &c. 
and pul, he docs not appear to be entitled at the 





same time to compare oflis, pathos with the 
metaphorical (?) signification of pul. Regarding 
this pul Ihave to remark that it most probably 


isa form of Dray. put (pid, pir), ‘to be small’, 


that with exactly the samo meaning has been in- 
serted in Sk. dictionaries. 

10. Pedai, pedé, ‘a timid, simple, poor, 
or ignorant person; an hermaphrodite.’ The root 
of this appears to be pid, pir, ply, pal, pél, beg, 
itch, bid, bid, Bim, dr, bal, bel, wid, vir, wid, ver, 
wil, ‘to tremble, to be agitated, to fear, to be 
amazed, bewildered, or confused." Pedu, * con- 
fusion, bewilderment’; pem, ‘ fear’; dela, ‘simple, 
ignorant.’ The spurious Sk. pisja, ‘ agitated, dis- 
turbed" (wydkula); Ghesh, bhresh, bilesh,* to fear’ ; 
bhela, * timid, ignorant’ ; bbire, bitlu, * timid,’ proba- 
bly have been taken from Dravida, in spite of Vedie 
Sk. bf, ‘to fear’ (conf, A.S. fon, &c. eo.) 


| That fatiins, ‘silly, foolish’, is related to this 


«pid, &c. is more than doubtful to me. 

ll. Pz, ‘to sustain, to tolerate; to carry.” 
The original meaning of this verb seems to be 
somewhat dubious; in Kannada sbout seven 
hundred years ago it was explained by firodAdrana, 
‘to hold, sustain, or bear on tho hoad.’ In Télngu 
and Tulu the verb does not seom to be used in’ 
this form. In Tula pudé (conf, e.g., der? of other 
dialecta with Tulu bef?), ‘a pack or burden’, ia in 
use; this and Télugu potls (conf, o.g., pully or 
puta of other dialects with Télugau pufta), potaki, 
pola, potter’, «a packet or bundle’, may belong to 
por. Ita y beara a rather indistinct and change- 
able character, which is also observed in the 
Kannada past participle, this being patin. Chiefly 
on account of such an ¢ and the uncertainty 
as to its original meaning, I refrain from strictly 
comparing it with Shar, dip and fer. At the same 
time I have to hintat se doubt that in this instance 
l entertain about the radical nature of the initial 
p- Conf. alao per 2 under No. 12. 

12. Pér, péd, bés, ‘to bring forth.” Its final 
r exhibits the same nature as that of pir. The 
intransitiveis pir,*tobeborn,” Besides the forms 
of the root already given, there exist, eg. the 
following :—pid, pid, wid, pty, ply, pur, pid, pir, 
all of which are connected with ‘forth, over, out’ 
(conf. No. 7). The obscure Sk. pras, ‘to bring 
forth’, haa been formed from this complex root. 
Dr. Caldwell compares Sk. pra, “before; for- 
ward; away; excessive’, with pr; but as por 
does belong to the themes of No. 7 his comparison 
cannot well be right; and I for my part nee no 
radical connection between Sear, beir, bairn, parlo, 
and pir. In Tamil, Maléyiila, and Kannada pr 
means also ‘to cbtain, to get, to gain’; I consi- 
der this to be a form connected with Dray. ped, 
pat, pay, per, the meaning and use of which 
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are the same; itis not impossible that also tha 
por of No. 11 is a modification of this pir, de. ; 
conf, No. 3. 


3. Palla," Jow land, a hole, o ditch, a nullah? 
The root of this is pad, ‘to go down, to sink’, and 


its original form is pala (conf, palli, No. 2; and 
pill, No, 3), Conf. Sk. pallala, paleala, ‘a amall 


pond’, which, though reminding one of Latin palus, 


‘a pool’, may have been borrowed from paila. 
Pollu (Adifu), pitts, pott, potri, pol, por, 


pulal, ‘a hole, what is hollow’, belong to a’ 


different root. Putiu, pollu, pallu, ‘ompty grain, 
husk’, may be compared with Sk. puldka, pilya, 


‘empty grain’, and also Sk. puta, putaka, ‘a con- | 


cavity, a hollow’, are to be taken notice of here. 
English ‘hollow, hole’, probably is related to 
Sk. 9/ ect, ‘to ewell’; conf. édaye, 'n vacuum, 

' Ma Pulai, pula, p618. In looking at No.7 it 
will be observed that theme pul, &c., to which 
these words belong, does nob convey the meaning 
of ‘lowness' or ‘defilement", but of *brightness" and 
‘freshness.’ The instances adduced there are clear; 
polati, polti, ‘the fair she, a woman’, is another 
oue. Nevertheless, puli or pil? signifies ‘a low 
condition or manner, defilement’; and its mascu- 
line form puléya or péléya denotes a rile 
mun, an outcast, and ite feminine pifati commonly 
a woman of the outcasts; in tho samo manner 


pola ia ‘beauty, gold', and ‘evil.’ Some may . 


endeavour to remove this seeming incongruity all 
at once by having recourse to pul in its metapho- 
rical sense (No. 9). Others might refer to pula 
(palace, paldl, pald, Tamil) and pifesu (Télugu), 
‘fesh’ (conf. spurious Sk. pala, palala, * flesh’), and 
explain pilfya by ‘a flesh-he, an eater of flesh’, 
and thus for his well-known flesh-eating habita 
makeon outcast of him; but ag pilfya (pwléya) is a 
term common to allthe Dravida tribes known 
to me, whereas pul! (pélasw), ‘flesh’ is nob; on 
account of this circumstance I cannot agree to 
auch an opinion. Puli has apparently got the 
meaning of flesh simply from the colour of this 
(conf, pushpa, “the monses', &c.), and flesh was 
not originally something unclean either with the 
Aryas or Anfiryas; and also many Sidras eat flesh. 
If where pul?, ‘flesh’, is used, we could explain 
puléya to denote an cater of raw flesh,? they, in 
their case and place, of course would not be Wrong 
in calling him an outcast, 


? Fallum in De. « list T consider to be a alip of the 
ae for walles or wallis, ' yo . 


iT . L 
rs thrice with the Ii imatend of thi 
deutal d with Dr. Pope (op. 187, 155), ie anil tae 
Grammer, Introd. 
i ; conf. Tamil traichchi 


sat Sle Mable deat fer co trachi. ore 
( = ed J ia 4 om : “ta baie 


(or th ie Tee es in Kan 
uada also ‘black (or brown) soil” | bi: 








“identified with the hind 41a. 


ida pul. Eight yi Dr. H. 
| of the Corsten ‘Ordowtal ose yetcned fea tear 


[Fernvanr, 1879. 


However the meaning *lowness’, viloness’, &c., 


| Sppears racically to belong to theme pw or pil, a 


curious and most interesting theme indeed, as it 
further means also‘ to die’ and ‘to join’ (conf, Nos. 
3, 7,and 9), These different meanings at least partly 
Test on the change in the final letter of the root. In 
the instance that concerns us here, we have Dray. 
puk, puch, ‘to decay, to rot’; pik, ‘to become 
mouldy’; pick, piinch,‘to become nauseous, or 
mouldy'; pick or pis, *to fart, to stink’; pusti, 
‘foul, stinking’; dégara, biju, bist, ‘mould,dirt.’ All 
these themes seem to a root put or pwd, 
“to decay’, etc., that up to this day I kave not yet 
met with; but s/pud, or pod (thepalof Sk, dic- 
tionaries), ' to be powdered ; to ba d', may 
be connected. At all events Sk, pity, ‘to become 
putrid, to stink’; pilti, ‘stink’; pus, * matter’ (conf. 


| A.S. fil; Goth. fills, &o.), that occur in the Athar- 


vaveda and Brdhmanas, come before the mind ; 


| sre these terms Dravida, or AryaP Or is there 


here also simply a case of accident ? Tf put, de. 
and pily are essentially related to one another, 
pily, like piik, &o., is a derivative. _ 

At present I conjecture that pult, pol!, potas, 
when conveying the meaning of ‘ defilement’, are 
radically connected with theme puk, &., but that 
piléya (also piléyava, pélfea, pillaka) on account of 
some unknown Aisforical events, hax the 
meaniog ofan outesst'—pili, ‘ defilement', being 
maliciously used for the purpose. Pulaha 
and Pulastya are mentioned as great Rishis 
in the Mdxavadhermasdstra. In these two names 
the meaning of pul, ‘to shine’ (or ‘to be great"), 
appears to be preserved. The Puléya, bow: 
ever, a8 the Pulkasa, or Paulkasa in the 
White Yojurteds, appears as a person of low posi- 
tion, but is still different from the Chindala. 
ThePulkosa, Purkasga(Pushkasaor Pukkasa) 
of the * is o mixed caste, but not yot 
According to the 
Aitareya Brdimaya, the Pulindas, together with 
the Andhras, or Telogus, form a barbarian tribe 
descended from Visv&mitra.* Tho Amaratosha 


| identifies Chanddla, Pukkaga, and Plava, 
| which three terms the oldest Kannada co 


ccihgacmsien? A 
on that work explains by POls ya, That Poléya 
(Polfra) and Pla va (Plepaka with Haldyudha)are 
the same words T hardly need to say. ‘The Pa | ln- 


va (of the Trikdndaéeeha and Hemachandra) and 





tharat PainantPurdaa) an Palas (Shnptha oe 
all of which seem to bear, in their tg Tyo nedaa 


aa 


mt t [he 8 connection Puléya and Sk. Pulinda, 
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the Pallavaka (of Haliyudhs),‘alibertino, a gallant,’ 
Ido not hesitate also to connect with Piltya; and 
who knows whether theancient Pallava dynasty 


was nota dynasty of certain POlé yas when still | 


a powerful tribe? Rottler’s Tamil Dictionary hns 
“: Puller (the plural of Pulla), a low tribe : probable 
aborigines of the Peninsula of India; Pulliyar (the 
pl. of Pulliya), a tribe of low people.” 

The first part of Dr, Pope's rule, “Initial P of 
the Tamil and Telugu is often Hin Kanarese”, isa 
well-known fact. Butin what Canarese ? Canarese 
has its own established H period, in which it often 
uses instead of p, a circumstance to which I have 
already alluded in tho preface to Naguvarma’s 
Prosody (p. xxv. note 1}, and which 
already pretty clearly in the writings of the 14th 
Christian century. In the Merkara plates of 
4D, 466,’ where, in plain Canarese prose, the 
boundaries of the Isnd grant are stated, no 
Canarese words with 4occur; but we have there 
the terms of piinddu, peli, piri, panti, and pir, in 
which nowadays either p or kisemployed. It will 
be very interesting indeed if Dr. Pope cam prove 
the second portion of his rule. 

Dr, Caldwell, in the Preface to his Grammar (p. 
vii.) gays: “One desideratum at present seems to 
be o Comparative Vocabulary of the Dravidian 
Languages, distinguishing the roots found, say, in 
the four most distinctive languages—Tamil, 
Telugu, Canarese and Malayflam—from those 
found only in three, only in two, or only in one. 
An oxcellent illustration of what may be done in 
this direction has been furnished by Dr. Gundert 
whose truly scientific ‘ Dictionary of Malsyflam’ 
has given a fresh stimulus to Dravidian philo- 
logy.” I believe that auch a desideratum cannot 
be satisfactorily accomplished before in each of 
“the four most distinctive languages” an Ety- 
mological Dictionary has been prepared." The 
writer has been requested to compile a Kannada 
one; for Tami] ond Télugu also similar works 
must soon be commenced. 


With Dr, Gundert's Dictionary I find ono fault, | 


and this only a formal one, namely, that it (proba- 
bly against the author's own wishes) is on the old 
plan of mingling Dravida, Saimskrita, Tadbhava, 
end forcign words, which of course in some 
measure is desirable for beginnors, but is likely to 


lead them td a morely mechanical study, and to | 
hide the trath from them with regard to the lan- | 


runge they may happen to learn, ‘Ig more ad- 
vaneed students such a mingling is, to say the 
least, unpleasant. There ought to be two parta, 








(by the by almost unlimited) Saiiskrita, Tadbhava, 
&c. In Kannada and Télugu the ancient form of 
words olso as to letters should be carefully at- 
tended to and restored, 

Essiingen (Wiirttemberg), [92h November 1878. 





INDIAN AND AFRICAN NATIVE FORGES, &c. 

With respect to the native processes of fusing 
and smelting iron ore, as detailed at page 196 of tha 
Indian Antigquery, supra, there isa very remarkable 
similarity to the modes found practised in Central 
Africa by Mr. Stanley. In his work, Through the 
Dark Continent, vol, I. p, 141, be writes —" At 
Wane-Kirumbu, in Uregga, on the Lunlaba, wo 
found a large native forge and smithy, where 


there were about a dozen smiths busily at work. 


The iron ore is yory pure. Here were the broad- 
bladed spears of Southern Uregga, and the equally 
broad knives ofall sizes. The bellows for the emelt- 
ing furnace are four in number, double-handled, 
and manned by four men, who by a quick up-and- 
down motion supply a powerful blast, the noise of 
which is heard halfa mile from the scene. Tho 
furnace consists of tamped clay raised into a mound 


| about four feet bigh. A hollow is thon excavated 


in it two feet in diamoter and two feet deep. From 


| the middle of the slope four apertures are excavated 


into the base of the furnace, into which are fitted 
funnel-shaped earthenware pipes to convey the 
blast to the fire, At the base of the mound a 


| wide aperture is excavated penetrating below the 


farnace. Tho hearth receives the dross and 
slag.” This might very well stand for o descrip- 
tion of a Hindu forge, and is a curious instance 
of two primitive races employing tho same 
modes 


Tt may be added that the use of old European 
sword-blaides, o5 described in the same article in the 
Antiquary, is not limited to India: for Captain 
Burton in his recent work, The Gold Mines of 
Midian, mentions, at page 150, that among the 
Huway-tit at Wady Aymunah, on the Red Sea, 
“even the boys are armed with swords, often 
longer than themselves, and on s good old blade I 
real the legend * Pro Deo et Patria." Also with 
regard to ancient arrow-heads, Sir W, Ouseley, in 
his Travels in Pervia, &c., vol. IL, gives a plate of a 
number of arrow-heads, chiefly dug up near Perae- 
polis, which exactly correspond in shape with the 
more ordinary South Indian forms. 


® Ind. Ant, vol. I. pp. 300 neg, 


* Compare Dr. Burneil's Note lin p. rill of the Introduction to his South-Jndian Palwography. 
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SPECIMEN OF A DISCURSIVE GLOSSARY 


OF ANGLO-INDIAN TERMS.! 
Br HT. ¥Y. ano A. C. B. 
Act, To Fun, v. 


There is no doubt, we believe, that, to us at | 


least, this expression came from the Malay 
countries, where both the phrase and the practice 
are still familiar, Tho word is by Crawfurd 
ascribed to the Javanese, and this is his cx- 
planation :— 

“Amuk (J.), An a-muck; to ran a-muck; to 
tilt; to run furiously and desperately at any one; 
to make a furious onset or charge in combat.” 
(Malay Dict.) 

Marsden says that the word rarely occura in 
any other than the verbal form meng-amuk,. “to 
make a furious attack.’ 
Family, p. 66.) 

A curious monograph on the phenomenon, as 
prevalent amoug thé Malays, was contributed 
by Dr. Oxloy to the Journal of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. 

There is reason, however, to ascribe an Indian 
origin both to the practice and to-the term which 
describes it. 

Thus, a3 regards tho practice, Tod (though not 
using the expreasion in question) records some 
notable instances in Réjpit history, In one of 
these (1634) the eldest son of the Raja of Marvid 
ran “a-niack’ at the Court of Shih Jahan, failing in 
his blow at the Emperor, but killing five courtiers 
of eminence before he fell himself. Again, in the 
last century, Bijai Singh, also of Marvid, bore 
strong resentment against the Talpdra prince of 
Haidaribad, Bijar Khiin, who had sent to demand 


from the “Rajpdt tribute and a bride. A Bhatti 


and a Chondivat offered their serricea for ven- 
geance, and set out for Sind as envoys. Whilst 
Bijar Khin read their eredentinls, muttering, “No 


mention of the bride!" the Chondavat buried a | 


dagger in his heart, exclaiming, “This for the 
bride!" “ And this for the tribute!" cried the other 
envoy, Tepeating the blow. The pair then plied 
their daggers right and left, and twenty-six per- 
song were slain before the envoys were hacked in 
Pieces. (Tod, vol. IT. pp. 45 and 315.) 

A strange custom once nsnal in Malabar may bo 
also mentioned here, After twelve years a great 


assembly was held at Tirandvayi, when the Zamorin | 


sat surrounded by his dependants, who were ful] y 
armed. Any one might then attack him, and 
often the Zamorin was killed in this way, and his 
assailant gob thethrone. In 1600, thirty such were 
killed. 

The Muhammadan Mapillas of Malabar con- 
tinued the practice of fanatical murdera down to 





(Mem. of a Malayan | 


| is here o 


recent times and to such an extent, that it he 
hecessary to pass special laws to repress it, Th 
murder of Mr. Conolly (Collector of Malabar) is o 
well-known instanoe. 

In the Malayalam language omerkas (from omer, 
‘fight, war’) signifies a warrior, and some of the 
extracts given below will show both forms and 
applications of this word so near to its Malay use 


| that wecan hardly doubt the latter to have been 


derived from India. De Gubernatis suggests that 
the word is derived from the Sanskrit amokshya, 
"that cannot be loosed,’ and in confirmation of this 
it will be seen that, in several of our quotations, the 


idea of being bound by a vow underlies the con- 


duct to which the term was applied both in 
Malabar and in the Archipelago. But omokshya 
is ® word unknown to Malayilam, in such ao 
sense at least. We have seon a-muck derived from 
the Arabic ohmag, ‘ mad :" but this is etymology of 
the kind which scorns history. The phrase has 
been thoroughly naturalized in England since the 
days of Dryden and" Pope, 

Cirea 1440, Nicolo Conti, epeaking of the islanda 
of the Indian Archipelago, under the name of the 
Two Javas, does not use the term, but describes 
a peculiar form of the practice =-" Homicide 
jest, and goes without punishment, 
Debtors are made over to their creditors as slaves ; 
and some of these, preferring death to alavery, will 
with drawn swords rush on, stabbing all whom they 
fall in with of loss strength than themselves, until 
they mest death at the hand of some one more 
than a match for them, This man the creditors 
then ane in court for the dead man's debt." {p. 45.) 

Cirea 1516:—“There are some of them (the 
Javanese) who if they fall ill of any severe illness 
vow to God that if they remain in health they will 
of their own accord seek another more honourable 
déath for his service, and aa soon os they get 
well they take m dagger in their hands, and go out 
into the streets, and kill as many persons as they 
meet, both men, women, and children, im such 
wise that they go like mad doga, killing until they 
are killed. These ore called Amuco, And as soon 
as they see them begin this work, they ery out 
saying Amuco, Amnco, in order that people may 
take care of themselves, and they kill them with 
dagger and spehr thrusts,” (Stanley's Barbosa, 
p- 194.) 

This passage seems to show that the word imust 
have been in common use in the Malay countries 
before the arrival of the Portuguese in 1511, 

1586:—*“ Their forcea (nt Cochin) consist in a 
kind of soldiers whom they call amocehi, who are 
under obligation to dio at their king's pleasure, 
and all soldiers who in » war lose their king or 

: Sars Sh, 


* In preparation for publication by John Murray, Locdon 
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their general lie under this obligation. And of 
such the King makes use in urgent cases, sending 
them to die fighting.”"—Letter of F. Sassetti to 
Francesco I., Grand Duke of Tuscany, in De 
Gubernatis, Viaggiatori Ttaliani, p. 154. 

1566 -—“ The king of Cochin ..... . 
a great nomber of gentlemen which he calleth 
Amocehi, and some are called Nairi: these two 
sorts of men esteeme not their lives any thing, 
so that it may be for the honour of their king."— 
Master Cwsar Frederike in Purchas, vol. II. 
p. 1708. 

De Barros, speaking of the capture of the isle 


of Beth by Nuno da Conha (1531), says: “ Bat the 
natives of Guzarat stood in such fear of Sultan — 


Badur that they would not consent to the terms. 
And go, like people determined on death, all that 
night they shaved their heads(thisisa superstitious 
practice of those who despise life, people whom 
they call in India Amaneos), and betook themselves 
to their mosque, and there devoted their persons 
to desth ... 
an example of this resolation, the Captain ordered 
a great fire to be made, and cast into it his wifo, 
and a little son that he had, and all his household 
and his goods, in fear lest anything of his should 
fall into our ion." Others did the like, 
and then they fell upon the Portuguese.— Dee. IV. 
liv. rv, cap. sili, 
1602 -—De Couto, speaking of the Javanese -— 
“ They are chivalrous men, and of such determina- 
tion that for whatever offence may be offered 
them they make themselves amoucoe in order to 
get satisfaction thereof. And were a apear run 
into the stomach of snch an one he would still 


press forward without fear till he got at his foe."— 


Dee. TV. liv. 11. cap. i. 

In another passage (ib. liv. vit. cap. xiv.) he 
speaks of the amoucos of Malabar, just as P. della 
Valle does in the quotation below. In Dee. VL 
(liv. vit. cap. viii.) he describes how, on the death of 
the king of Pimenta, in action with the Portuguese, 
nearly four thousand Nayra made themselves amou- 
cos with the usual ceremonies, shaving their beards 
on one side, and swearing by their pagods to 
avenge the king's death. 

1624 :—“ Though two kings may be at war, 
either army takes great heed notto kill the king 
of the opposite faction, nor yet to strike his um- 
brella, wherever it may go......for the whole 


kingdom of the slain or wounded king would be | 


bound to avenge him with the complete destrac- 


tion of the enemy, or all, if needful, to perish in | 


the attempt. The greater the king's dignity 
among these people, the longer period lasts this 
obligation to furious revenge . . 


. and as an earnest of this vow, and — 


-» thia period or — 
method of revenge is termed. dweeo; eid su Shay | | 


ay hs Oh ea Samori Like as day; 
the Amoco of the king of Cochin Insta a life- 
time ; and so of others."—P, dolla Valle, vol. IT. 
Pp. 745. 

1672:—Padre Vincenzo Maria says of the 
Malabar Christians: “Every community, every 
church has its own Amoucdi, which are es ne whe 
take an oath to protect with their own lives the 
persons and places put under their safeguard, from 
all and-every harm.” (p. 145.) 

And again of the Malabar people in general : 
“Ifthe prince is slain, the Amouchi, who are numer- 
ous, would avenge him desperately, These arr 
soldiers who swear to defend the king's life with 
their own. If he be injured, they put on festive 


| raiment, take leave of their parents, and with fire 
| and sword in hand invade the hostile territory, 


burning every habitation, and slaying man, woman 
and child, sparing none until wont themselves fall,” 
(pp. 287-8.) 

“Derriére ces polissades s*estoit caché un counin 
de Bantamois qui estoit revenu de Is Mecquo et 


| jouoit ¢ Mogua. .. il court par les rues et tue tous 


ceux qu'il rencontro”.....—Tavernior, V’. des Indes, 
liv, iii. oh. 24.) 


1698:—"And (the Mohammedans) are hardly 


restrained from running « muck (which is tq kill 


whoever they meet, till they be slain themselves), 
especially if they have been ot Hodge, a Pilgrimage 
to Mecea.”—Fryer, p. 91. 
1687 :-—Dryden assniling Burnet :— 
“Prompt to agsault, and careless of defence, 
Invulnerable in his impadence, 
He dares the world, and, eager of a name, 
He thrusts about and justles into fame. 
Frontless, and satire-proof, he scours the 
strects, 
And runs an Tudian muck ot oll he meets,” 
The Hind and the Panther, 1. 2477. 
1727 —“ T answered him that I could no longer 
bear their Insults, and, if Thad not permission in 
three Days, I would ron a Mock (which is o mad 
Custom among the Mfallayas when they become 
desperate)."—A. Hamilton, vol. IT. p. 231, 
1737 :-— 
“ Satire’s my weapon, but I am too discreet 
‘To rm a muck, and tilt at all 1 meet,” 
Pope, Im. of Horace, bk. IT. Sat. i. 69. 
Cirea 1750-60:—* Running what they call a-muck, 
furiously killing every one they meet... . - But 
by all accounta this practice is much rarer 
in India than it formerly was."—Grove, vol. I. 
p- 123. 
1792 -—" When Comte d'Estaing took Bencoolen 
in 1760," Forrest says:.... “the Count, afraid of 


several to the fort, and when these had entered the 
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wicket was shut upon them; in attempting to | 


disarm them, they manyemoed," that is, ran a muck; 
they drew their cresses, killed one or two French- 
men, wounded others, and at last suffered them- 
selves, for supporting this point of honour.”— 
Voyage to Mergui, p. 77. 

“These acts of indiscriminate murder are called 
by us mucks, because the perpetrators of them 
during their frenzy continually cry out amok, 
amok, which signifies ill, kill.”"—Stavorinua, 
Voyages, transl. by Wilcocke, vol. I. p, 291. 

P. Paolino (Voyage, p. 407) says that the 


* Amouch?’ took opium disvolved in lemon-juice or | 


other acid solvent. 
1873:—" They (the English)... .. . crave 
governors who, not having bound themselves 


before-hand to ‘run auuek," may give the land | 
some chance of repose."—Blackwood’s Magazine, | 


June 1873, p. 759. 

1875:—"On being struck, the Malay at once 
stabbed Arshad with a édrise; the blood of the 
people who had witnessed the dood was aroused, 
they ran amok, attacked Mr. Birch, who was bath- 
ing in a floating bath close to the shore, stabbed 
and killed him."—Letfer from Sir W.D. Jervois 
fo the Earl of Carnarvon, Nov. 16, 1875. 

1876 :—" Twice over, while we were wending our 
weary way up the steep hill in Galata, it waa our 
luck to see a Turk ‘run a-muck'.... Nine times 
out of ten this frenzy is feigned, but not always, 
as for instance in the case where o priest took 
to running a-mvekonan Austrian Lloyds’ boat 
onthe Black Sea, and, after killing one or two 
passengers and wounding others, wus only 


stopped by rvpeated shots from the captain's |. 


pistol” ..... .—Barkley, Five Years in Bulgaria, 
pp. 240-24], 

1877. (Here follows a passage from the Times 
of February 1877 describing running » muck in 
London, also an extract from the Overland Times 
of India describing o similar scone at Meerut, 
dated August 31st, 1877.) 

(To be confinwed.) 


A BIG GUN. 
The great gun at Lahor, called Zamsamah or 
the Hhaagiament top, was cast a.p. 176] by Shih 
Wali Khiin, Vazir of Ahmad Shih Diviini. After 


the departure of Ahmad Shih the gun was left | 


in the possession of the Sikh sard4rs of the Bhangi 
misl (whence its name, Hhangiamati top). It came 
to be regarded as a talisman of supremacy among 
the Sikhs. Eventaally Ranjit Sing possessed him- 
self of it, and it was used by him at the siege of 







Multin in a.p. 1818. From that date it used to 
stand at the Delhi Gate of Labor, until removed 
in 1860, The gun now stands near the Central 
Museum, facing the Sadr Bizdr, in which position 
it was placed on the occasion of the Duke of 
Edinburgh's visit to Lahor, in February 1870. 
The inzcription on the gun is as follows ;— 

By order of the Emperor (Ahmad Shab) Dur-i- 

Duran 

Shih Wali Khin, the Wazir, made this gun, 

hamed 

Zamzamah, the taker of strongholds. 

The work of Shih Nazir. 

In the reign of the Emperor possessing dignity 

like Feridun, 

Dispenser of Justice robed in Equity— 

(In tho reign of) his present Majesty Ahmad 

Shih Dur-i-Duran. 

A Prince occupying a throne mighty as Jam- 

shid’s— 

There was issued unto the Chief Vazir, 

From the threshold of His Highnoss, 

An order to have cast, with every possible skill 

A gun terrible as a dragon and huge as a 

mountain, 

(Yea, the order was given] to his heavens 

enthroned Majesty's devoted servant, 

Shih Wali Khan Vazir. 

So in order to effoct this great ichiovement 

The Master-workman called up his endeavours, 

Till with consummate toil was cast 

This wondrous gun Zamramah, 

A destroyer even of the strongholds of heaven, 

Under the auspices of His Mujesty. 

T inquired of Reason for the date of this gun; 

Reason angrily replicd, 

“If thou wilt give thy life in payment, 

I will repest to thee the date,” 

I did 80, and he replied—“ What o gun is this ? 

The form of a fire-raining dragon.” 

The last lines give the chronogram of the date 
of the gun—1174 a.m. or 1761 an. Tho letters 
in the words have a numerical value according to 
the “Abjad” system.—OCorrespondent of Siates- 
mtn, 


= 


Ganeéa Venkateda Joshi, of Nilsik, appeals to 
our contributors, especially in southern [ndia, for 
materials for the history of Hinduism, “ If access 
could be secured to the archives at Sringiri (on 
the Tungibbadrm)," he is informed, “ample in- | 
formation might be obtained on the subject.” 


ST ee ee ee ee 


* Boo passage from Marsden abore. 
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THE HAMMIRA MAHAKAVYA OF NAYACHANDRA SURL 
BY NILEANTHA JANARDAN KIRTANE. 





_ Dr, Biihler, in his Introduction to the Pi- 
tramdnka Charitra (p. 2), mentions the Ham- 
miramardana or“ The destruction of Hammira,”’ 
as an historical Sanskrit poem that was extant 
some ninety years ago in the Jain library at 
Jésalmtr. I have recently obtained a work, 
written in the Jain character, styled The Ham- 
mira Mahdkévya, which, notwithstanding the 
difference of the title, I presume is a copy of 


the same work as that which was once in the | 


Jésalmir Sarasvati Bhandir, since it ends with 
the death of Ham miraand a lamentation over 
the event. Colonel Tod, indeed, mentions in his 
Réjasthén a Hammira Kavya and a Hammira 
Résd, both composed, he says, by SAraiga- 
dhara, whom he makes the bard of Hammira 
ChohinofRanathambhér., Wehaveathe 
authority of Sarangadhara himself for stating 
that he was not contemporary with Hammira 
Choh&nof Ranathambhér, and that his grand- 
father, Rag hun 4tha, was that prince's Guru 
or spiritual teacher. Saraigadhara in his 
Paddhati,andGadidhara inhis Rasika Jivan, 
under the head of “anonymous,” quote some 
verses relatingto Ham mira that have no place 
in the present Kavya. Appayya Dikshita, 
also, in his Xuvalaydnanda, cites a verse as an 
instance of the Akremdtisayoktii Alawkdra of 
which the subject is Hammira, and which is 
not to be found in the work ofour author. This 
shows that there must be some other poem in 
Sanskrit bearing the name of Hammira Kid rya ; 
but it may be doubted whether it has any re- 
ference to the history of the hero of our poem. 


Colonel Tod does not inform na in what | 


language the Hammira Kavya and the Hommira 
Résd were written, though he says he possessed 
both, and mostly translated with the assist- 
ance of his Jain Gura. He does not attempt any- 


thing like a connected narrative of Ham mira. | 


Indeed, what he says incidentally of Hammira 
does not at all relate to any one individual of that 
name, but is a jumble of anecdotes Becerra to 


TL obtained the Hammtra Mahikdvya through 
Mr. Govinda Sistri Nirantar of Nisik, who got 
it from a friend of hia. 

The colophon reads—“ The present copy was 





made for the purpose of reading by Nayahsthea, 
@ pupil of Jayasimha Siri, at Firuxpur, in the 
month of Srivana of the Sathyat year 1542" 
(a.c, 1496). Possibly this was made from the 
poet's original copy, and, as such, possesses an 
interest of ite own. 

Nayachandra Siri’s work, as a poet- 
ical composition, has considerable merits, and 
deserves publication aa a specimen of the histo- 
rical poems so rarely met with in the range of 
Sanskrit literature. Though the author did 
not live, like Bins and Bilhana, in the reign 
of the hero whose history he celelirates, yet. his 
work is not of less historical importance than 


theirs. The information that the poems of 


Bica and Bilhana contam has been made 
accessible to English readers throngh the 
labours of two eminent European Sanskritiats. 
The present attempt to place the English reader 
in possession of the historical information. con- 
tained in the Hammira Kavya will, 1 presume, be 
acceptable to those who are interested in the ad- 
vancement of our knowledge of Indian history. 

Following the costom of other writers in 


| Sanskrit, who have attempted historical com- 


positions, our author devotes the greater pari 
of one entire chapter, the fourteenth and last, to 


an account of his lineage, and the reasons that 
led to the production of his work. Part of this 
will béar reproduction here in an English 
dress :— 

“Hail, Krishta Gachha, who gladdened the 
whole earth, the beauty of whose person was 
like that of a blooming bunch of the Narajéti 
flower, and whose praises were celebrated by 
crowds of learned men, who might well ba oum- 
pared to so many black humming-bees ;—he 
whose feet were ever borne on the crown of 
the followers of the Jain religion ! 

“In the circle of the Siris, whose actions are 
the homes of wonders, in time, Jayasimha 
Siri was born, who was the crowning orna- 
ment of the wise; who easily vanquished in 
disputation Séraiga, who was the leading 
poet among those who were able to write postical 
compositions in six languages, and who was 
honest among the most honest ; who wrote three 
worka,—(1) Nydya Sérastkd, (2) A Now Grammar, 
(3) & poem on-KuméraN ripati—and who hence 
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became known as the chief of those who knew 
the three sciences of logic, grammar, and poesy. 

“To the lotus-like Gadi of Jayasimha, 
Nayachandrsa is like the life-giving sun; 
who is the essence of the knowledge of the 
sciences, who is the exciting moon to the sea of 
the races of the poets. This poet, his spirits 
raised to the height of the subject by a revela- 
tion imparted to him in a dream by the king 
Hammira himself, has composed this-poem,* 
which is gratifying to the assembly of the kings, 
and in which the heroic (rasa) is developed. 

“ The author in lineal descent is the grandson 
of Jayasimha Siri, the great poet, but 
in that of poesy his son. 

“Let not good readers take into much ac- 
count the faults of expression that I may have 
fallen into. How can I, who am of mean capa- 
city, escape stepping into that*path which even 
poets like Kilidisa* were not able to avoid ? 


But a poem that is replete with good matter 


loses none of its value for a few commonplaces 
of expression.” 

The poem begins, as is usual with Sanskrit 
authors, with invocations addressed to several 


the Hindu gods and some of the Tirthaikaras of 
the Jainas, This procedure calls for remark. 
Nayachandra Siri, as his name im- 
plies, is a Jain by persuasion, and his seeming 
to invoke blessings at the hands of the most 
prominent members of the orthodox Hindu 
pantheon is to be explained either by the 





religion, or by the strong desire of writing dva- 
yartha (‘having two meanings’) verses, with 
which the author seems possessed.* 

The hero of the poem is Hammira Cho- 
han of Ranasthambhapura (Rana- 
thambhor), a name celebrated in Hindi song. 
Hammira is one of those later heroes of 
Muhammadan conquerors and fell in the de- 
fence of their independence. Even the history 
of the conquered is not without interest. The 
man who fights against hope,—fights because 
he thinks it his duty to do so,—who scorns to bow 
his neck before the oppressor, because he thinks 
such @ course opposed to the ways of his ancient 
house, deserves our sympathy and our admira- 
tion. Hammira is such a character. The 
poet places him on a par with Maadbita, 
Yudhishthira,and Rama. This is poetical 
exaggeration, but we have no mean measure of 
praise in the following verses; and the grounds 
of eminence mentioned are some of the proudest 
that a Rajput can cherish, and a rigid main- 
tenance of which singles out the race of the 
Sisodyas of Udayapur andthe Haris 
of Kot4 and Buidi as tho noblest among 
the chivalry of Rajasthan :— 

“aeaayt: fee ary osapeaT rarer aft ait 

wars TH Te MansrgeEs: Fe PTT ETT I 

Born in the noble house of the Chohins, 
to whom, as Tod observes, “ the palm of bravery 
amongst the Rajput races must be assigned,"’ 
Ham mira tried to uphold the independence of 
his race and to make its usages respected, and 
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to protect a Mongol nobleman who had fled 
to him from the tyranny of ‘Alanu’d-din. 
“ In the third year of the reign of 'Alén'd-din, 
a nobleman whom he had disgraced took refuge 
with Hammira, the Chohin prince of Ranatham- 
bhér, one of the strongest forta in India. 
"Aladu’d-din demanded the delinquent of the 
Hindv monarch, who nobly replied that the sun 
would sooner rise im the west, and Sumern be 
levelled with the earth, than he would break his 


plighted faith to the unfortunate refugee. The 


siege of Ranathambhér was immediately 
commenced, and the fort was at length cap- 
tared, but the heroic Hammira fell in its defence ; 
and the females of his family, determining not 
to survive him, perished on the funeral pile.” 
This history of Hammira supplies some informa- 
tion which the sentimental and enthusinstio 
annalist of Rajasthin would have gladly inter- 
woven into the pages of his work, and which 
sheds fresh light on the eventful period in which 
the hero lived. 

The Hammfra Mahdkdeya is divided into 
fourteen cantes, of which the first four are con- 
corned with the hero’sancestors,—the C hohins, 
many of whom were paramount lords of India. 
‘The empire belongs to the Chohin’ is an 
admitted Indian historical fiction, and the mere 
mention of the names of the old kings, many of 
whom were the lords paramount of India, 
accompanied as it is with much poetical non- 
sense, carries our knowledge of them a step 
further than the researches of Colonels Wilford 
and Tod. 

The narrative is, all through, very uneven. 
The genealogy of the Chohins, as given in 
the first three chapters, though with some more 
names than are to be found in Tod’s list, cannot 
be regurded as satisfactory, The author really 
knew nothing about the more anciont kings of 


the race; the names are simply bronght in to | 


give him opportunities of displaying his power 
for poetical conesite, and thus the accounts of 
the princes about whom he had no historical 
information are filled with fancifnl conceptions, 
in which some’ of the natural phenomena are 
explained with admirable contempt of the 
teachings of the “ proud philosophy” of Nature, 

From PrithviraéjaChobin to the death 





i “a 


s Chatarbhe ” Chohia, a8 deseribed | Tod, 
Parm! Se take oto the. Agai ran the 





of Hamm {ra the narrative is fairly historic; 
but the author now and then, even here, relapses. 
into rhapsody which amounts to a confession 
of his ignorance of the historical facta of the 
reign in hand. 

Cantos V.-VII. of the poem are taken up, 
according to the rules of Sanskrit epic poetry, 
with descriptions of the seasens, and the sporta 
and festivities in which Hammira engaged. 
These cantos, as not possessing any historical 
value, may be ignored in this précis of the 
poem, I pass over a long lecture also on Wili- 
éistra which Jiitrasingh, the father of Hammira, 
ia made to deliver to Hammira. Chand gives a 
similar dissertation on grammar in his Prith- 
virdja Réseau, 

With these introductory romarks, I come to 
the Pirreaja Varanonai, i. e., the account of the 
ancestry of Ham mira; and, in order to give 
some faint idea of the author's style of writing, 
I shall, in the following, attempt some sort of 
translation of the firat few reigns. The style 
throughout is so ornate, inflated, and redundant, 
and the tendency of the author to punning is'so 
persistent, that a longer translation is as diffi- 
cult as the task would be. tedious :— 

“Once upon ao time, Brahmi wandered in 
search of a holy place where to hold a sacrifice. 
The lotus which he held im his hand fell on the 
ground, as if unable to bear the superior beaaty 
of the lotus-like palm of the god. The god from 
thia circumstance regarded the spot where the 
lotus fell as an auspicious one, and there, freed 


| from anxiety, commenced the sacrifice, Antici- 


pating persecution from the Dina v iis, the god 
remembered the thousand-rayed one (the Sua), 
when a being, his face surrounded by a halo of 
radiance, came down from the orb of the sun. 
Him, the destroyer, Brahm 4 appointed to the 
work of protecting the sacrifice. 

I, “From that day the placo where the lotus 
fell has been called Pushkara, and he who 
came down from the sun the Chohan.* Havy- 
ing obtained the paramount power from the 


kings, as his ancestor the sun rules over the heads 
of the. mountains. Bali, mortified at seeing the 
glory of his charity eclipsed by the greater 
charity of this king, has hidden himself in the 
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nether world; for what else could a man afflicted 
with shame do? The moon, taken to task by 
this prince for attempting to rival his glory, 
every month hides himself, through fear, in the 
sun's disk, and comes out as if desirous of pro- 
pitiating the offended king by presenting him 


with the brilliant orb. The fire of tho king's | 


valoor has so burnt the gardens of the fame of 
his enemies, that the smoke issuing from the 
conflagration, ascending into the atmosphere, 
has to this day left its mark in the blue sky. 
The Seshandga, when he heard of the fame 
of this prince, was tempted to nod approval, 
but, fearing that the earth resting on his 
hoods might be thereby convulsed with pain, 
refrained from giving way to the generous 
impulse. Angry that his son should rival him 


in glory, the king deprived the ocean of his | 


wealth of gravity. Are not sometimes fathers 
made to suffer for the faults of their sons? By 
the name of Chohb an, this prince became the 


shoot of the family tree, served by the poets; 


famous in the three worlds; the bearer in 
abundance of human pearls. In this family rose 
many & monarch surrounded by a halo of glory, 
whose lives, beaatified with the triple acqnisi- 
tion,” are able to destroy mountains of sins. 

Il. Visudeva—Inprocess of time Dik- 
shita Visade va was born, who conquered the 
world by his valour; who seemed the very incar- 
nation of Visndeva come down to this earth 
for the destruction of the demon Sakis. He 
whetted his sword, blunt with striking down 
the heads of his enemies, in the fire of his 
valour, and then cooled’ the steel in the water 
of the tears gushing from the eyes of the wives 
of his enemies, The goddess of victory, as if 
enamonred of this prince, shone in his hand in 


the battle-field in the disguise of his sword red — 


with the blood of the necks of his enemies that 
he had severed. In the field of battle, while 
the martial bands were playing, and the gods in 


the heavens viewing the performance, the king | 


caused the goddess of victory to dance in the 
guise of his quivering sword. Does not the 
sun, surpassed by this prince in brilliancy, 
drown himself in the deep, and—slas! for the 
pain of dying—come every day above the waters 
in his struggles P"" . 

Ill. Naradeva—“V dsudeva begat N a- 
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radeva, fit to be praised by Brahma himself; 
the delight of the eyes of women—his body-sur- 
passing in beauty that of Cupid himself. When 
the king went out into the world, the other 
chiefs, to protect their possessions, did not take 
the sword out of its sheath, but only took 
wealth from thoir ooffers. In the battlefield 
his arms, bearing the brilliant white sword, bore 
the beauties of the Eastern Mountain, destroying 
the freshness of the lotnuses of the faces of his 
enemies. It is but natural that the fire of the 
king's valour should have burnt down the forests 
of iniquity, but it is strange that the same fire 
should have filled his enemies with cold shakings. 
Methinks the sun, with his progeny, in token of 


submission, had fixed his abode in thé toe-nails 


of this prince, 

IV. “Chandrardja by his fame and 
the beauty of his countenance, achieving a double 
conquest over the moon, vindicated the appro- 
priate significance of his name, which means 
‘Lord of the moon.’ Strange was the power 
of the fire of his valour, for it burnt bright in 
the engmy in whonr the stream of bravery 
flowed, while it was extinguished in that enemy 
who was destitute of this stream,” dc, 

The above paragraphs may suffice to show 
the style of fulsome eulogy used by the poet 
in disposing of those princes of whom he had no 
historical information to give. The same similes 
occur again and again, and often the language 
is stiff and artificial. 

Tsobjoin a list of the C hob @ no princes up to 
Hamm iraas given by our author, and below 
that given by Tod in his Rajasthdn. 

(1) Chihaman (Canto I. Il. 14-25). 
(2) Vasudeva (ib. 96-20), 

(3} Naradeya (ib. 31-36), 

(4) Chandearaja (ib. 37-40). 

(5) Jayap&la Chakri (i, 41-52). 
(6) Jayarhja (ib. 63-57). 

(7) Samanta Sithha (tb. 58-62). 

(8) Guyaka (ib. 63-68), 

(9) Nandan (ih. 67-71), 

(10) Vapra Raja (ib. 72-81). 

(11) Hari Raja (ib. 82.97). 

(12) Sishha Rija (id. 88-102)—Killed Hetim, the 
Muhammadan general, andcaptured four elephants 
in the battle). 

(13) Bhima (nephew of Sithha, adopted by him) 
(Canto L Ul. 1-6). 





* Acquisition of artha (wealth), kama (love), and moksha (salvation). 
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(14) Vigraha BAja (killed Malo Raja of Gujarit,* 
and conquered the country) (ib. 7-9). 

(15) Gangadeva (i. 10-15), 

(16) Vallabha Raja (16-18). 

(17) Bima (19-21). 

(18) Chimunda Hijo (kilied Hejama’d-din 
(i. 29-94), 

(19) Durlabha Réja (conquered ShahAbu'd-din 
(ib. 26-28), 

(20) Dugala (killed Karnadeva’) (ib. 29-22). 

(21) Visvala (Visaldeva), killed Shahibu'd-din 
(ib, 33-37), 

(22) Prithvi Réjn I. (ib, 38-40). 

(23) Alhana (éb, 41-44), 

(24) Anala dug a tank at Ajmer (id. 45-51). 

(25) Jagadeva (is, 52-55). 

(26) Viéala (ib. 56-59). 

(27) Jayapails (ib, 60-62), 

(28) Gangapila (i). 63-66). 

(29) Somedvara (married Karpur& Devt, or, ac- 
cording to Tod, Rukidevi, daughter of Anangpél 
Tanar of Dehli) (ib, 67-74). 

(90) Prithvi R&ja II. (Canto ITT. Il. 75-90). 

(31) Hari Raja. 

*(32) Govinds of Ranathathbhir, father of— 

(33) BAlbona—had two sons—Prabliida and 
Vigbhata, or Vakbhata. 

34) Prablda, son of Balhana. 

(35) Virandriyana, son of Prahlada, 

(36) Vagbhata, son of BAlhana, 

(37) Jnitrasingh, son of Vigbhata. 

(48) Hammira, son of Jaitrasingh. 


Genealogy of the Chohéna as given by Tod -— 


Anbala or Agnipiila (the first Chohdn; probable | 


period 650 before Vikrama, when an invasion 
of the Turashkia took place; established MAkA- 
vati Nagri (Garba Mandla); conquered the Kon- 
kana, Aser, Golkondé, 

Suvicha. 

Mallana, 

Galan Sar. 

Ajip§la Chakravartti (universal potentate ; 
founder of Ajmer —some authorities say in 202 of 
Vikrama ; others ofthe Viratah Sarhvat; the latter 
ia the most probable).* 

Dola Riya (slain, and logt Ajmer, on the first 
irruption of the Muhammadans, 8. 741, a.n. 684), 

Manikya RAya (founded Sdmbhar; hencethe title 





jon to he wea assailed by two armice— 

that of the Ba kshlya, Rijs of SakAmbharl SAmbhar), 
und that of the general of Tailape of Kaliyis: vee 
fnd. Ant. vol. VI lya might be o 
of Hija. {BhagavSalil Indeaji points owt 

or Sa is the name of the 

Sivilik ill, and that tbe early rhjea of Kaseet lied 


of S&mbhari Ro borne by the Chohiin princes his 
issue; slain by the Mosque invaders under Abu'l 
Aiis).” 

Harsharija or Harihara Rai (defeated Naziru'd- 
din [qu. Subaktegin?], thence styled ‘SultAn- 
graha’). 

Bir Billandeva (Balianga Rai or Dharmagachha; 


slain defending Ajmer against Mahmud of Ghazni). 





Bisaldeva (classically Viéaladéva); his period, 
from various inscriptions, 8. 1066 to 8. 1130. 

Sarangadéva, hia son, (died in nonage). 

Ana Deva (constructed the And Ségar at Ajmer, 
which still bears hia name), his sons— 

Hursapél (Hispal of Ferishtah), father of— 

Jayapala or Jayasitbha (a.p. $77). 

Ajayapila or Anandeva, son of Jaympéila (a.p. 
1000); Bijyadeva and Udayadeva were hia bro- 
thers. 

Someévara, son of Ajayapila, married RukAbdi, 
the daughter of Anangapal of Dehli. His brothers 
were Kanhardi and Jaitrasinha, Kanhardi’s son 
T4varadis turned Muhommadan. 

Prithvi Raja(a p. 1176), son of Someavara, obtain 
ea Dehli ; slainby ShabAbu'd-din, S. 1249, an. 1198. 

Renasi (4.p, 1192), son of Prithvirija, slain in 
the sack of Dehli. 

Vijayarija, son of Chihadadeva, the second son 


of Somedvara (adopted successor to Prithvirdja; 


his name is on the pillar at Dehli), 

LAkhangi, son of Vijayarija, had twenty-one 
sons; seven of whom were legitimate, the others 
illegitimate, and founders of mixed tribes. From 


Lokhansf there were twenty-six generations to 


Nonad Sinha, the chief of NimrinA (in Col. Tod's 


istherefore uscless to give a further analysia of 
this part of the poem. I begin with Some é- 
vara, the father of Prithvi Raja. 

After the death of Gaiigadeva, who was 
brave like Bhishma of old, Someévara be. 
TT 


BaP ag pr gag rota ce the Kernadeva of 
ary 
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came king. He was*married to Karpura 
Dévi, who gave birth to a son as the east gives 
birth to the cold-rayed beautiful disk of the 
moon. This son was named PrithvirAja 
by the king his father. Day by day the child 
throve, and grew up a strong and healthy boy. 
After he had acquired proficiency in letters and 
arms, Some vara installed him on the gadi, 
and himself retiring into the woods died in the 
practice of the yoga. As the eastern mountain 
shines beautiful by the rays that it receives 
from the author of day, so did Prithviraja 
shine in the royal insignia obtained from his 
father. 

While PrithvirAfja was ruling over 
his subjects with justice, and keeping his ene- 
mies in terror, Shabibu’d-din was vigorously 
trying to subjugate the earth. Thekings of the 
West, suffering greatly at his hands, chose S ri 
Chandrarija, sonof Govindaraja, as 
theirspokesman, and ina body came to P rit h vi- 
raja. After the customary presents had been 
offered, the suppliant kings seated themselves in 
the presence of Prithviraja, who, seeing 
the settled gloom of their conntenances, asked the 
reason of their sorrow. Chand rarajareplied 
to him that a Muhammadan named Shahabn’d- 
din had arisen for the destroction of kings, and 
that he had pillaged and burnt most of their 
cities, defiled their women, and reduced them 
altogether to a miserable plight. ‘‘Sire," said 
he, “there is scarcely a mountain-pent valley 
in the country but is filled to suffocation with 
Rajputs whe have fled thither for protection 
from his tyranny. A Rajput has but to appear 
before him in arms, when at once he is trans- 
ferred to Yama's gloomy realm. Methinks 
Shah&bu'ddin is Paraéurima come 
down to this earth again for the extirpation of 
the warrior caste. The people sre so panic- 
stricken that they abstain from rest, and, not 
knowing from what quarter he may. appear, 
circumspectly raise their eyes in every direc- 
tion, The noblest of the Rajput families have 
disappeared before him, and he has now estab- 
lished his capital at Multan. The Rajas 
now come to seek the protection of your 
Majesty against this phot enemy and 
his causeless i 

Prithvirhjewis filled with anger when 


(Fesrvanr, 1879. 
he heard this account of the misdeeds of 
Shahibn'’d-din, his hand was raised to his 
moustache by the vehemence of his feelings, 
and he declared to the et te 
that he would force this Shahibn’d-din to beg 


their pardon on his knees with his hands and 
feet heavily manacled and fettered, else he were 
no true Chohin. 

After some days, PrithvirAja, with an 
efficient army, set out for MultAn, and after 
several marches entered into the enemy’s 
country. Shab&bu’d-din, when he heard of the 
king’s approach, also advanced to encounter him. 
In the battle which ensued, Prithviraja 
took Shabibn'd-din captive, and was thus en- 
abled to fulfil his vow: for he obliged the 
hanghty Muhammadan on his knees to ask for- 
giveness of the princes whom he had despoiled. 
His vow now fulfilled, Prithvirfija gave 
rich presents and gifts to the suppliant princes, 
and sent them to their respective homes. He 
also allowed Shahabu'd-din to go toMul- 
tin, bestowing on him like gifts. 

Shahibno'd-din, though thus well treated, 
felt bitterly mortified at the defeat he had sus- 
tained. Seven times after this did he advance on 
PrithvirAja to avenge his defeat, each time 
with greater ions than before, but each 
time was signally defeated by the Hindu monarch. 

When Shah&bnu'd-din saw that he conld 
not conquer Prithvirdja either by the 
force of his arms or by the ingenuity of his 
stratagems and tactics, he communicated an ac- 
count of his successive defeats to the king of 
theGhataika” country and solicited his aid, 
This he obtained in the form of many horses and 
men from the king’s army. Thus reinforced, 
Shahdbu'd-din rapidly advanced upon 
Dehli, which he at once captured. The in- 
habitants were panic-stricken, and fled from the 
city in every direction. Prithvirija was 
greatly surprised at this, and said that this 
Shahibu'd-din was acting like a naughty child, 
for he had already been defeated several times 
by him, and as often allowed to go unmolested 
to his capital. Prithyira&ja, elated with 
his former victories over the enemy, gathered 
the small force that was about him, and with 
this handful of men advanced to meet the in, 
vader. 





” Might not this be a mame for the modern Kumbheri? 
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Slightly sttended as the king was, Shahib- 
u’d-din was greatly terrified at the news of the 
approach of the king, for he remembered too 
well the former defeats and humiliations sus- 
tained at his hands. In the night, therefore, 
he sent some of his confidential servants into 
the king's camp, and through them, with pro- 
mises of large sums of money, he seduced from 
their allegiance the king’s master of the horse 
and the royal musicians. He then sent a large 
number of his Muhammadans secretly to the 
enemy’s camp, who entered it early in the 
morning, when the moon in the west had 
scarcely reached the horizon, and the sun was 
but beginning to illaminate the east. 

All was now uproar and confusion in the king’s 
camp. Some cried out, “Ob, brave comrades! 
up and to your arms! Haste, haste! the enemy 
has approached and taken us by surprise. Let 
us fight and retarn conquerors to our homes or 
to heaven!"" While the king’s followers were 
thus preparing to meettheir assailants, the dis- 
loyal master of the king's horse, as advised by 
his sedncers, saddled and brought forth as the 
king's charger that day a horse styled N aty 4- 
rambha (‘leader of the dance’) ; and the musi- 
cians, who were waiting their opportunity, 
when the king bad mounted, began to play 
upon their instruments tunes that were the 
king’s favourites. At this the royal steed 
began to dance prondly, keeping time with the 
musicians. The king was diverted with this 
performance for a time, and forgot the all- 
important business of the moment. 

The Muhammadans took advantage of the 
king’s indolence and made 9 vigorous attack. 
The Rajputs, under the circumstances, could do 
little. Seeing this, Prithvirdja alighted 
from his horse and sat on the ground. With 
the sword in his hand he cut down many Muham- 
madans. Meanwhile, a Muhammadan taking 
the king unawares from behind, threw his bow 
round his neck and drew the king prostrate to 
the ground, while other Muhammadans bound 
him captive. From this time the royal captive 
refused all food and rest. 

Prithvirdja, before he set out to en- 
counter Shahbu’d-din, had commanded Uda- 
yarijato follow him to attack the enemy. 
Uday arijs'* reached the battle-field just about 


the time when the Muhammadans had suo- 
ceeded in taking Prithvirija captive. But 
Shahabu'd-din, fearing the consequences of 
farther fighting with UdayarAja, retired 
into the city, taking with him the captive 
monarch. 

When Udayaraja heard of the captivity 
of PrithvirAja his heart throbbed heavily 
with pain. He wished himself in the place of 
Prithvirija. He was unwilling to turn 
back leaving the king to his fate. Such a course, 
he said, would be detrimental to his fair name, in 
his own country of GauradeSs. He there 
fore laid siege to the city of the enemy (Y o- 
gintpura or Dehli, which Shahabe'd- 
din had taken possession of before this battle), 
and sat before the gates for a whole month, 
fighting day and night. 

One day during the siege, one of Shahibu'd- 
din’s people went up to him and remarked that 
it would be becoming on his part for once to re- 
lease Prithvir&ja, who had several times. 
taken him captive and then dismissed him with 
honours. Shahibn'd-din was not pleased with 
this noble speaker, to whom he replied sharply 
stroyers of kingdoms. The angry Shahib- 
u’d-din then ordered that Prithviraja 
should be taken into the fortress. When this 
order was given, all the brave people hung 
their necks with shame; and tho righteons, 
unable to suppress the tears gathering in their 
eyes, lifted them towards heaven. Prithvi- 
rija a few days after this breathed his Inst 
and went to heaven. 

When Udaywraja learnt of the death of 
his friend, be thought that the best place of 
abode for him now was that only whither his — 
late friend had sped. He therefore gathered 
together all his followersand led them into the 
thickest of the battle, and there fell with his 
whole army, sedaring for himself and them 
eternal happiness in heaven. 

When Haririja learnt the sad news 
of the death of Prithviraja, his sorrow 
knew no bounds. With tears gashing from 
his eyes, he performed the funeral ceremonies 
for the deceased monarch and then ascended 
the throne. He had not raled long when the 
king of Gujarat, in order to secure his 





8 ‘This must be the famous Udayiditya Puiat of MilwA, mentioned by Chanda as the grest friend and ally of Prithvirija. 
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favour, sent to him some dancing women from | 


his country as presents." These girls were 
exceedingly beautiful and highly accomplished, 
and they drew to themselves the king’s heart so 
much that all his time was usually spent in their 
company, in listening to their music and seeing 
their dancing. At last matters came to such o 
pass that most of his revenues were squandered 
on musicians and dancers, and nothing was left 
with which to pay the salaries of the servanta of 
the state, who naturally were disgusted with 
the king and his manners. His subjects also 
were dissatisfied, 

Apprised of these circumstances, § ha h & b- 

u'd-d in thonght this a favourable opportunity 
for destroying Haririja and his power. He 
therefore marched his army into the country of 
Hariraja. Eversince the death of P rit h vi- 
rija, Hariraja had vowed not to see even 
the face of the hated Muslim, and he passed his 
time, as described, in the company of women. 
He was therefore ill prepared to meet Shahab- 
u'd-din in the bettle-field. As o last resource, 


Haririja determined to perform the ‘sak.’ | 


He gathered together all the members of his 
family, and ascended the funeral pilealong with 
them, and so went to the other world. 
Hariraja had no son, and Shahiba'd-din 
pressed his followers hard. In the utmost con- 
fusion and misery, therefore, they assembled in 
council to deliberate on the course they had 
best adopt. They were now, they said, without 
a leader, while their army was so disorganized 
that it conld mot look the enemy in the face, 
Shahibu'd-din was a great warrior and they 
were weak. It was impossible that they should 
be able to protect themselves and their capital. 
They therefore resolved to abandon the country 
to its fate, and go and live under the protection 
of Go vindaraj a, the grandson of Pri th vi- 
raja, who, having been banished the kingdom 
by his father, had by his bravery acquired a 
new kingdom and established bis capital at 
Ranathambhér. They accordingly gather- 
ed in all the remnants of Haririja's power 
and wealth and started for Ranathambhdér, 
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The followers of Haririja were well 
received by Govindardjas, and appointed 
to suitable offices in the kingdom. Govinda 
rija was paralyzed at the sad news of the fall 
of Ajmer, and the death of Haririja, to 
whom he paid the last rites. For some years 
after thisG ovindaraj a ruled well and justly. 
At last he died and went to heaven. 

After Govindarija, Balhana succeeded to 
the throne. Balhana had two sons—Prah- 
lida, the elder, and Vig bhata, the younger. 
Being brought up and educated together, there 
was between them very great brotherly affection. 
When they came of age, their father, who had 
grown old and feeble, placed his elder son, 
Prabhlida, upon the gédi, and appointed the 
younger, V igb hata, to the post of prime mi 
nister. The old king did not long survive this 
arrangement. Prahlida was a just king, 
and, as he ruled ‘mildly, his subjects were 
contented. 

One day, hqwever, as fate would have it, he 
went out to the forest to hunt. The hunting 
party was a grand one. There were many dogs 
with them, and the party was dressed in blue 
clothes. Merrily they went that day over hill 


| and dale, and the prey waa unusually heavy, 


Many a mighty lion was made to bite the dust. 
While the party was thus engaged, the king 
saw a big lion lying at his ease in o patch of 
tall reed grass, and, being dexterous with his 
bow, aimed an arrow at the lion and killed him. 
The attendants of the king raised a shout of 
joy at this feat of royal archery, which had the 
effect of rousing from his slumbers another 
lion that was hard by, bat of whose presence 
they were not aware. In an instant the brute 
rushed on the king with the swiftness of 
lightning, and seizing one of the king's arms 
in his mouth tore it from the body. This sad 
accident put 6 stop to the sport, and the party 
bore the wounded monarch home, where the 
effects of the poison of the animal's bite termi- 
nated his life, 

The death-bed of the king was an affecting 
seene. Ho placed on the gédi his son Vira- 


| niriyana, and called to his presence V A pg. 


bhata, his brother and minister, and said to 
him that the three qualities of bravery, pene- 
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tration, and circumspection were the main stays 
of a monarch ; but that these were acquisitions 
to which people attained in their majority. 
Rarely were they possessed by inexperienced 
youths. “My son,” said he, “is yet a child, 
and he knows only how to sleep and rise again 
to play. Be thou, therefore, such a guide to him 
that he may not come to ruin.”’ 
Virandrdyana from his very childhood 
was a naughty and unmanageable boy, and 
Vagbhata, convinced of this, could not find 
it in his heart to hold ont the language of 
decided hope to his dying and beloved brother. 
“ My dear brother,”’ said he, as the tears rushed 
down his cheeks, “you know that no one id 
able to avert what is to happen. As for myself, 
I will serve the prince as faithfully and as dili- 
gently as ever I have served you.” Scarcely 
had V Agbhata finished his speech when the 
When Virandriyana came of age, a 
marriage was arrunged between him and the 
daughter of the Kachhavaha prince of Jaya- 
pur, and he set out for Amarapur (Amber), 
the capitaloftheKachhavaha. On theway V ira- 
na&rdyana and his party were pursued by 
J elalu’d-din, and had to turn back to Ra na- 
thamb hér without beingableto marry theJaya- 
purini. Heres great battle ensued, but neither 
party obtained the advantage. Jelilu’d-din 
saw that it would be difficult to conquer Vira- 
niriyana in the field, and therefore deter- 
mined to entrap him into his powerby stratagem. 
For the present, therefore, he returned to his 
country ; but after some days hesents very flatter- 
ing message to V iran frayana through one 
of his most trusted servants. The messenger 
represented to V irandraé yana that he andJe- 
lalu'd-din were the sun and moon in thesurround- 
ing starry heaven of kings, and that his master, 
extremely pleased with the gallantry displayed 
by the prince in the late war, sought his friend- 
ship. He also represented how good it would 
be ifthey both lived in harmony and saw each 
other frequently ; how strong they both would 
be by this alliance, which would be like the union 
of wind with fire, and which would enable them 
to bear down all their many enemies. J e 141 n'd- 
din, said the envoy, now looked upon Vira- 
nf&riy ana as his brother, and called upon the 
Almighty to witness if there was aught of decait 
in his heart. The envoy concluded by inviting 


the prince, in the name of his master, to be the 
guest of the latter in his capital. “ Should your 
Majesty have any objection,” added the wily man, 
“to seccept of Jelilu’d-din’s ,» Jelal- 
u’d-din himself will cometoRanathatbhér 
and pass a few days with you.” 

At this time there was pending some feud be- 
tween Virand&riyanaand Vigraha, king 
of Vakshasthalapora. Bent upon chastising 
Vigrahs, Virandirdyana gavea willing 
ear to the ambassador, and resolved upon an 
alliance with Jelalu'’d-din. Vagbhata 
disapproved of this alliance with the wicked 
Muhammadans, sought an interview with V ira- 
nirdyanaand spokeagainstit. “An enemy,” 
said he, “is never changed to a friend, do 
what service you may to him; and if you have 
any wish to live and govern the kingdom, you 
must listen to the advice of your teachers and 
elders, and avoid having aught to do with 
Jelala'd-din and the Muslims.” 

Viranfriay ana was incensed at his uncle's 
advice, and contemptuously asked him not to 
think of the caresofthe state, as they were now 
ill-suited to his old and weak mind; that he himself 
was equal to the task of government, and hence- 
forth would do and act as best pleased him. 

Vagbhata, stung to the quick by this 
answer, left the palace and departed for 
Malwa. Other coartiers, too, after Vig- 
bhata had left, tried to dissuade the king 
from going to his enemy, bat all fniled. 
Viranirdyana at length went to Y ogi- 
nipura. The wily Muslim came out to receive 


to Jelalu’d-din. After a few days’ hospitality, 
however, the prince was poisoned and died. 

The joy of the Muhammadans at this event 
was excessive, They exclaimed that now the 
whole tree was prostrate at their feet, and they 
could help themselves to any part of it. 

As the king was no more, and Vig bhata 
had left for Malwé, Ranathambhér was 
without defenders, and easily fell into the hands 
of the enemy. Once in possession of Ra na- 
thambhér, Jeldla'ddin sent a message 
to the king of Milwito say that Vig- 
bhata should be put to death. 

The king of M 41 w 4, it appears, lent a willing 
ear to this nefarious proposal, bat Vagbhata 
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discovered the secret. He murdered the king 
of Milwa, and possessing himself of his throne, 
soon gathered round him many of the distressed 
Rijpota. Possessed thus at once of a country and 
an army, he made a league with the K har- 
ptiris,* who were already in arms against the 
Muhammadans. Vigbhatsa condocted the 
combined army toRanathambhér andredoced 
its Muslim gurrigon to such a plight that they 
vacated the fort. Thus Vaigbhata and the 


Rajputs onee more became masters of 


Ranathambhér. 

Tt was Va g bhata's policy to station large 
forces at different posts along the frontier and 
thus to keep off his enemies. He died after a 
happy reign of twelve years. 

Vagbbhata wns succeeded by his son J ai- 
trasingh. His qneen was named Hiri Dé +I, 
who was very beautifal, and in every way quali- 
fied for her high position. In course of time, 
Hiri D6 yi was found to be with child. Her 
cravings in this condition presaged the pro- 
clivities and grestness of the burden she bore. 


At times she was possessed with a desire to | 


batho herself in the blood of the Mualims. 
Her husband satisfied her wishes, and at Inst, 
in an auspicious hour, she was delivered of a 
son. The four quarters of the earth assumed 
& beautifal appearance; balmy winds began to 
blow; the sky became clear; the snn shone 
graciously ; the king testified his joy by shower- 
ing gold on the Brihmags, and by making thank- 
offerings. The astrologers predicted, from the 
very favourable conjunction of the stars that 


presided over the child's nativity, that the prince | 


would make the whole earth wet with the blood 
ofthe enemies of his country, the Muhammadans. 

Ham mira (for that was the name bestowed 
on the child) throve and grew up a strong and 


handsome boy. He casily mastered the sciences, 


and soon grew an expert in the art of war. 
When ho attained a proper age, hia father had 
him married to seven beautiful wives. 
Jaitrasingh had two other sons also, 
Buarattrdnaand Virama, who weregreat 


warriors, Finding that his sons were now able | 


to relieve him of tho burden of government, 
Jaitrasingh one day talked over tho 

** The text raps as follows:—aqy Gray af*raftg- 
surat rarer | Stert rteeet eyes saat 


matter with Ham mira, and, after giving him 
excellent advice as to how he was to behave, 
he gave over the charge of the state to him, and 
himself went to live in the forest, This hap- 
pened in Samvat 1330 (a.n. 1283).* 

Being endowed with the six guaas and the 
three éaktis, Hamm ira now resolved to ‘set 
out on a series of warlike expeditions. The 
first place which he visited was Sarasap tra, 
the capital of Rija Arjuna. Here a batile was 
fonght, in which Arjuna was defeated and 
reduced to submission, Next the prince march- 
ed on Gadhamandala, which saved itself 
by paying tribute. From Gadhamandala 
Hammira advanced upon Dhira. Here was 


| reigning a Raja Bhoja, who, like his famous 


namesake, was the friend of poets, After 
defeating Bh oj a, thearmy arrived at Ujjain, 
where the elephants, horses, and men bathed in 
the clear watersof the Kshipra. The prince 
paid his devotions at the shrine of MahAkAla. 
In a grand procession he then passed through 
the principal streets of the old city, From U j- 
jain, Hammira marched toChitrakota 
(Chitod), and ravaging Medapita I), 

thy ra pita (Mewid) 


| went on to Mount 


Though a follower of the Pedas, Hammtra 
here worshipped at the temple of Rishabha 


| Déya,—for the great do not make invidious dis- 


tinctions. The king was also present at a re- 
citation in honourof Vaétu pila, He stayed 
for some days at the hermitage of Vasishtha, 
and, bathing in the Mandikini, paid his 
devotions to Achaléévara. Here he wag 
much astonished at seeing the works which 
Arjuna had exconted. 

The king of A b ti was a famous warrior, but 


| his prowess little availed him at thia juncture, 


and he was obliged to submit to Hammtra. 
Leaving Abi, the king arrived at Var. 
ddhanapura, whichcity he plundered and de- 
spoiled. Changi met with thesame fate, Hence, 
by way of Ajmer, Hamm fra went to P ush- 
kara, where he paid his devotions to A di 
varaiha (tho primeval boar), From Push. 
karathe prince repaired to Sikambhari. 
On the way the towns of Mandata™ 
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Khandilla, Champa, and Kiakroli 
were plondered. Tribhuvanéndra came 
tosee him at Eijk roll, and presented to him 
many rich gifts, 


After having accomplished these brilliant | 


exploits, Hammira returned to his enpital. The 
advent of the king caused a great commotion 
there. All the great officers of state, headed 
by Dharmasingh, came out in procession 
to receive their victorious moriarch. The 
streets were lined by loving subjects eager to 
get @ glimpse of their king. 

Some days after this, Hammtra inquired 
of his spiritual guide, Vidvardpa,as to the 
efficacy of the merits arising from the perform- 
ance of a sacrifice called the Ko/i-yajia, and 
being answered by the high priest that admit- 
into Svyarga-loka was secured by the 
that preparations should be made for the Kost. 
yajaa. Accordingly, learned Brihmans from 
all parts of the country were convened, and the 
sacrifice was completed according to the ordi- 
nances laid down for its performance in the 
holy Sdstras. The Brahmans were sumptuously 
feasted, and handsome dakshinay were given to 
them. To crown all, the king now entered on 
the Munivrata, which he was to observe for an 
entire month. 

While these things were taking place at 
Ranathambhdr, many changes had oc- 
curred at Dohli, where ‘Alin'd-din was 
now reigning. Apprised of what was passing at 
Ranathambh ér, hecommanded his younger 
brother Ulugh K hin" to take an army with 
him into the Chohin country and to lay it 
waste. “Jaitrasingh,” he said, “ paid 
us tribute; but this son of his not only does not 
pay the tribate, but takes every opportunity 
of showing the contempt in which ho holds 
us. Here is an opportunity to annihilate his 
power.” Thus commanded, Ulugh Khin 
invaded the Ranathambhércountry withan 
army of 80,000 horse, When this army reached 
the Varnanaéaii river, it was found that tho 
roads which led into the enemy's country were 
not practicable for cavalry. Ulugh Khin, 
therefore, encamped here for some days, born- 
ing and destroying the villages in the neighbour 
hood. 


The kingat Ranathambh6r, not having 
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yet completed the Munivrata, was unable to take 
the field in person. He therefore despatched 
his generals, Bhimasingh and Dharma 
singh, to drive away the invaders. The 
king's army came upon the invaders at a place 
onthe Varnandsi, and gained 9 decisive 


| advantage over the enemy, great numbers of 


whom were killed. Contenting himself with the 
advantage thas guined, Bhimasingh began 


 toretrace his steps towards Rana that bhér, 


Sees secretly following him with the 
main body of his army. Now it so happened 
that the soldiers of Bhimasingh, who bad 
obtained immense booty, were anxious to carry 
it home safely, and, in their anxiety to do this, 
had outstripped their chief, who had around 
him only a small band of his personal followers. 
When Bhimasingh had thus gained the 
middle of the Hindavit pass, in the pride of 
victory he ordered tho ketiledrams and other 
the enemy to be vigorously sounded. This act 
had an unforeseen and disastrous consequence. 
Ul ugh Kh in had ordered his army to follow 
Bhimasingh in small detachments, and had 
commanded them to fall on him wherever he 
should sound his martial instramenta, which they 
were to understand as the signal of some 


| great advantage gained over the enemy. 


Muhammadans heard the sound of the ma- 
géras, they poured into the pass from all sides, 
and Ulngh Khin also coming up began to 
fight with Bhimasingh. The Hinda general 
for a time nobly sustained the unequal combat, 
but was at last wounded and killed. After 
gaining this signal advantage over the enemy, 
Ulug h K hin returned to Dehli. 

Ham mira, afterthe completion of the sacri- 
fice, learnt the details of the battle and of 
the death of his general Bhimasingh, He 
opbraided Dhurmasingh for deserting 
Bhimasingh, ond callod him blind, as he 
could not see that Ulugh Kh in was on the 
track ofthe army. He also called him impotent as 


‘he did not rash to the rescue of Bhimasing bh. 


Not content with thus upbraiding Dharma- 
singh, the king ordered the offending general 
to be blinded and castrated. Dharmasingh 
was also superseded in the command of the army 
by Bhoja Deva, a natural brother of the 


Malik Miisaa’d-din Ulugh Kbla, called” Alaf Khan” by Briggs in his translation of Firisbiak.— Ep. 
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Rija, and a sentence of banishment was passed 


upon him, but, at Bhoj a's intercession, it was 


not carried out. 

Dharmasinghb, thus mutilated and dis- 
graced, was bitterly mortified at the treatment 
be had received at the king's hands, and resolved 
to be avenged. In pursuance of his determina- 
tion, he contracted an intimate friendship with 
one Radh&i Dévi, a courtesan, who was o 
great favourite at court. Ridha Dév! kept 
her blind friend well acquainted every day as 
to what was passing at court. One day it so 
happened that Radha Dévi returned home quite 
eross and dejected, and when her blind friend 


asked her the cause of her low spirits, she | 


answered that the king had lost that day many 
horses of the vedha disease, and consequently 
paid little attention to her dancing and singing, 
and that this state of things, in all probability, 
was likely to continue long. The blind man 
bade her be of good cheer, as he would see ere 
long that all was right again. She was only to 
take the opportunity of insinuating to the king 
that Dharmasingh, if restored to his former 
post, would present the king with twice the 
number of horses that had lately died. Ra. 
dha Dévi played her part well, and the king, 
yielding to avarice, restored Dharmasingh 
to his former post. 

Dharmasingh thus restored, only thonght 
of revenge. He pandered to the king's avarice, 
and by his oppression and exactions reduced the 
rayats to a miserable condition and made them 
detest their monarch. He spared no one from 
whom anything could be got—horses, money, 
anything worth having. The king, whose 
treasury he thus replenished, was much pleased 
with his blind minister, who, flushed with sue- 
cess, now called on B h oj a to render an account 
of his department, Bhoja knew the blind 
man grodged hiin his office, and going to theking 
he informed him of oll Dharmasingh's 
schemes, and applied to him for protection from 
the minister's tyranny. But Ham mira paid 
no attention to the representations of Bhoja, 
telling him thatas Dharmasingh was en- 
trusted with full powers, and could do whatever 
bo thought proper, it was necessary others 
should obey his orders. Bhoja, when be saw 
that the king's mind was turned from him, sub- 
mitted to his being confiscated and 


brought into the kings coffers, us ordered by 





Dharmasingh. Asin daty bound, how- 
ever, he still followed his chief wherever he 
went, One day! the king went to pay his 
devotions at thetempleof VaidyanAth, and 
seeing Bh oj a in his train, scornfally remarked 
to a courtier, who stood by, that the earth was 
fall of vile beings; but the vilest creature on 
earth waa the crow, who, though deprived of his 
last feather by the angry owl, still clung to his 
habitation on the old tree. Bhoja understood 
the intent of the remark, and that it was 
levelled at him. Deeply mortified, he returned 
home and communicated his disgrace to his 
younger brother Pitame. The two brothers 
now resolved to leave the country, and the 
next day Bhoja went to Hammira 
and humbly prayed to be allowed leave to 
undertake a pilgrimage to Baniras. The king 
granted his request, adding that he might go to 
Baniras or further if he chose,—that there was 
no danger of the town being deserted on his 
account. To this insolent speech Bhoja made 


| no reply. He bowed and withdrew, and soon 


after started for Baniras, The king was do- 
lighted at Bhoja Deva's departure, and he 
conferred the Kotwilship vacated by him on 
Ratipala. 

Whea Bhoja reached Sirda, he reflected 
on the ead turn his affairs had taken, and re- 
solved that the wanton insults heaped upon 
himahould not go unavenged. In thia mind, 
with his brother Pitama, he went to 


| Yogin ipura, and there waited upon ’A 1A u'd- 
din. 


The Muhammadan chief was mach 
pleased with Bh oja’s arrival athis court. He 
bestowed upon him the town and territory of 
Jagari as a jahigir. Henceforth Pitama 
lived here, and the other members of Bh oja's 
family, while be himself stayed at court. 
"Aliu'd-din'’s object was to learn Ham- 
mira’'s affairs, and he therefore lavished 
presents and honours on Bh oj a, who gradually 


| became entirely devoted to the interests of his 


new master. 

Convinced of B h oj a's devotion to his cause, 
‘Aliin'd-din one day asked him, in private, if 
there were any easy and practicable means of 
subduing Hammira. Bhojs answered that 
it was no easy matter to conquer Hammira, 
aking who was the terror of tho kings of K u n- 
tole, Madhyodeéa (Central India), Aa- 
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gadeéaand the far K stitchi—a king who was 
master of the six gunds and the three saktis, 
and who commanded vast and powerful 
army—a king whom all other kings feared and 
obeyed, and who had a most valiant brother 
in Virama, the conqueror of many princes—a 
king who was served by the fearless Mongol 
chiefs Mahimisihi and others, who, after 
defeating his brother, had defied "Alii u'd-din 
himself. Not only had Ham mira able gene- 
rals, said Bhoja, but they were all attached to 
him. Seduction was impossible save in one 
quarter. One man only had his price in the 
court of Hammira. Whata blast of wind 
was to a lamp, what the clond was to the lotnus- 
es, what night was to the sun, what the com- 
pany of women was to an ascetic, what avarice 
was to all other qualities, that was this one man 
to Hammira—the sure canse of disgrace 
and destruction. The present time, too, said 
Bhoja, was not ill suited for an expedition 
against Hammira. There was a bumper 
harvest this year in the Cho han country and 
if "'Alin’d-din could bat snatch it from the 
peasantry before it could be stored away he 
would induce them, as they already suffered 
from the blind man’s tyranny, to forsake tho 
cause of Hammira. 

"Alin'’d-din liked Bhoja’s idea, and 
forthwith commanded Ulugh Khiin to in- 
yade Hammira's country with an army of 
100,000 horse. Ulaugh KEhin’s army now 
poured over the land like an irresistible tor- 
rent,—the chiefs through whose territories it 
passed bending like reeda before it. The 
army thus reached Hindavit, when the 
news of ita approach and intention was carried 
to Hammira. Thereupon the Hindu king 
convened s council, and deliberated on the course 
they had best adopt. It was resolved that 
V trama and tho rest of the eight great officers 
of state shonld go and do battle with the 
enemy. Accordingly, the king's generals di- 
vided the army into eight divisions, and fell on 
the Muahammadans from all the eight points of 
the compass nt once. Virama came from the 
east, and Mahimaédéahi from the west. 
From the south advanced Jijad4va, while 


Garbharika advanced from tho north. | 
From the south-east camo Ratipdla, while | 


Tichar Mongol directed the attack from 


the north-west. Ranams!la came from tho | 





north-east, while Vaichara chose the south- 
west for his direction of attack. The Rajputs 
set to their work with vigour. Some of them 
filled the enemy's entrenchments with earth 
and rabbish, while others set on fire the wooden 
fortification raised by the Muhammadans. 
Others, again, cut the ropes of their tents. The 
Mubammadans stood to their arms and vaunt- 
ingly said they would mow down the Rijputs 


| like grass. Both sides fought with desperate 


courage; but the Muhammadans at last gave 
way before the repeated attacks of the RAjputs. 
Many of them, therefore, left the field and fled 
for their lives. After a time their example was 
followed by the whole of the Muhammadan 
army, which fled ignominiously from the battle 
field, leaving the Rijputs complete masters of it. 

When the battle was over, the modest Raj- 
puts went over the field to gather their dead 
and wounded. In this search they obtained 
much booty and arms, elephants and horses. 
Some of the enemy's women also fell into 
their hands. Ratip&la forced them to 
sell buttermilk in every town they passed 
through. 

Hammira was exceedingly delighted at 
the signal victory over the enemy gained by his 
generals. He held a grand darbir in honour 
ofthe event. In the darbir the king invested 
RatipAla with a golden chain—comparing 
him, in his speech, to the war elephant who had 
richly deserved the golden band. All the 
other nobles and soldiers were also rewarded 


| according to their deserta, and graciously ordered 


back to their respective homes. 

All but the Mon gol chiefs left the presence. 
Hammira observed this, and kindly asked 
them the reason of their lagging behind. They 
answered that they were loth to sheathe their 
swords and retire to their houses before they 
had chastised the angratefal Bhoja, who was 


| enjoying himself in his jahigir at JagarA. 


On account of the relation in which he stood to 
the king, said they, they had ap to this time 
allowed Bhoja to live; but he now no longer 
deserved this forbearance, aa it was at his insti- 
gation that the enemy had invaded the Rana- 
thambhér territory. They therefore asked 
permission of the king to march on Jagari 
and attack Bhoja. The king granted the 
request, and at once the Mongols left the palace 
for Jagaré. They took the town by storm, 
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and taking Pitama captive, with many others, 
him back to Ranathambhér. 

Ulugh Khan after his discomfiture has- 
tily retired to Dehli and apprised his brother of 
what had happened. His brother taxed him 
with cowardice; bat Ulugh Kh fn excused 
his flight by representing that it was the only 
equrse open to him, under the circumstances, 
which could enable him to have the pleasare of 
once more seeing his brother in this world, and 
have another opportunity of fighting with 
the Chohin. Soarcely had Ulugh Khan 
done with his excuses, when in came Bhoja, 
red with anger. He spread the cloth which 
he had worn as an upper garment on the 
ground, and began to roll upon it as one pos- 
sessed with an evil spirit, muttering inco- 
herently all the while. ‘Alin’d-din was not 
® little annoyed at this strange conduct, and 
inquired the reason of it. Bhoja replied that 
it would be difficult for him ever to forget the 
misfortune that had overtaken him that day; 
for Mahim&éAhi having paid a visit to 
JagarA, had carried it by assault and dragged 
his brother Pitama into captivity before 
Heammira. Well might people now, said 
Bhoja, point the finger of scorn at him, and 
say, Hero is the man who has lost his all in the 
hope of getting more. Helpless and forlorn, 
he could not now trust himself to lie on the 
earth, as it all belonged now to Hammira, 
and he had therefore spread his garment, on 
which to roll in grief which had deprived him 
of the power of standing. 

Already the fire of anger was kindled in the 
breast of 'A liiu’d-din at the tale of the defeat 
his brother had sustained, and Bh oj a's speech 
added fuel to the fire. Throwing to the 
ground, in the vehemence of his feelings, the 
turban he had on, he said Ham mira’s folly 
was like that of one who thought he could 
tread upon the lion’s mane with impunity, and 
vowed he would exterminate the whole race 
ofthe Chohins. Then at once be despatched 
lettera to the kings of various countries, call- 
ing upon them to join him in o war against 
Hammira. The kings of Aga, Telaiga, 
Magadhsa, Maisir, Kaliiga, Baaga, 
Bhot, Medap&t, PanchAl, Bingail,” 
Thamim, Bhills, NepAl, Dihal, and 
some Himilayan chiefs, who also obeyed the 


sommons, bronght their respective quotas to 
swell the invading army. Amongst this mis- 
cellaneous host there were some who came 
on account of the love they bore to the god- 
dess of war, while others were there who had 
been drawn into the ranks of the invaders 
by the lovo of plunder. Others, again, only 
came to be spectators of the desperate fighting 
that was expected to take place. There was 
such a thronging of elephants, horses, chariots, 
and men that there was scarcely room for 
one to thrust a grain of tila amidst the crowd. 
With this mighty concourse, the two brothers, 
Nusrat Khan and Ulagh Khan, started 
for the Ranathatmbhér conntry. 

‘Alau'd-din with a amall retinue stayed 
behind with the object of inspiring the Rajputs 
with a dread of the reserves that must have 
necessarily remained with him, their king. 

The numbers in the army were so great that 
they drank up all the water of the rivers on the 
line of march, It was therefore found neces- 
sary not to halt the army longer than a few 
hours in any one place. By forced marches, 
the two generals soon reached the borders of 
the Ranathambhér territory—an event 
which gave rise to conflicting sentiments in the 
minds of the invaders. Those that had taken 
no part in the late war said victory was now 
certain, as it was impossible the Rijputs should 
be able to withstand such troops as they 
were. The veterans of the last campaign, 
however, took a different view of the matter, 
and asked their more hopeful comradcs to 
remember that they were about to encounter 
Hammira’s army, and that, therefore, they 
should reserve their vaunting until tho ond of 
the campaign. 

When the pass was gained which was the 
scene of Ulu gh Khan's discomfiture and dis- 
grace, he advised his brother not to place too 
much confidence in their power alone, bat, as 
the place was a difficult one, and Ham mira’s 
army both strong and efficient, to tty stratagem 
by sending some one on to the court of Ham- 
m ira, there to try to while away some days in 
negotiations about peace, while the army should 
safely cross the mountains and take up a strate- 
gical position. Nusrat Khin yielded to the 
superior experience of his brother, and Sri 
M olhana Dev awassent to propose the terms 


a J spell these cames aa they are in the original. 
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on which the Muhammadans would conclade a 
peacewithHammira. Pending negotiations, 
Ham mi ra’s people allowed the invading army 
to cross the dangerous pass unmolested. The 
Khin now posted his brot!.cr on one side of the 
road known as the Mandi Road, and he him- 
self occupied the fortof SriMandapa. The 
forces of the allied princes were stationed all 
round the tank of Jaitra Sagara. 

Neither party was sincere. The Muham- 
madans thonght they bad artfally secured an 
advantageous position from whence to com- 
mence their operations ; whilst the Rajputs were 
of opinion that the enemy had so far advanced 
into the interior that he could not now possibly 
escape them. 

The Khin’s ambassador at Ranatham- 
bhér, admitted into the fort by the king’s 
order, from whst he saw there, was inspired 
with a dread of Hammira’s power. However, 
he attended the darbir held to receive him, and, 
after the exchange of the usual courtesies, 
boldly delivered himself of the message with 
which he was charged. He said that he was 
deputed to the king's court as the envoy of 
Ulugh Khanand Nusrat K hin, thetwo 
brothers of the celebrated "Alin’d-din; that 
he bad come there to impress on the king's mind, 
if possible, the futility of any resistance that 
he could offer to so mighty a conqueror as 
’Alfn’d-din, and to advise him to conclade a 
peace with his chief. Ho offered to Ham- 
mira, as the conditions of peace, the choice 
between paying down to his chief a contribu- 
tion of one hundred thousand gold mohors, 
presenting him with four elephants and three 
hundred horses, and giving his daughter in 
marriage to ’ Alfiu’d-din ; or the giving up to him 
the four insubordinate Moi gol chiefs, who, 
having excited the displeasure of his master, 
were now living ander the protection of the 
king. The envoyadded that if the king desired 
the enjoyment of his power and kingdom in 
peace, he had the opportunity at hand of securing 
his object by the adoption of either of these 
conditions, which would equally secure to him 
the good graces and assistance of "Al u'd-din, 
a monarch who had destroyed all his enemies, 
who possessed numerous strong forts and well- 
furnished arsenals and magazines, who had put 
to shame Mahideva himself by capturing 
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numerousi like Dévagadha, 
whereas the fame of the god rests on the 
successful capture of the fort of Tripura alone. 
Hammira, who had listened with impa- 
tience to the ambassador's speech, was incensed. 
at the insulting message delivered to him, and 
said to Sri Molhana Deva that if he had 
not been there in the capacity of an accredited 
envoy, the tongue with which he uttered those 
vaunting insults should ere this have been cut 
ont. Not only did Hammira refuse to 
entertain either of the conditions submitted 
by the envoy, but on his part he proposed 
the acceptance by 'Aliu’d-din of as many 
sword-cuts as the number of the gold mohors, 


_elephants, and horses he had the impudence 


to ask for, and told the envoy he would look 
upon the refusal of this martial offer by the 
Muhammadan chief as tantamount to his (‘Aléu- 
*d-din’s) feasting on pork. Without any further 
ceremony, the envoy was driven from the 
presence, 

The garrison of Ranpathambhdér now 
prepared for resistance. Officers of approved 
ability and bravery were told off to defend 
various posts. Tents were pitched here and 
there on the ramparts to protect the defenders 
from the rays of the sun. Oi) and resin were 
kept boiling in many places, ready. to be poured 
on the bodies of any of the assailants to scald 
them if they dared come too near, and guns were 
mounted on suitable places. The Muhammad- 
an army, too, at last appeared before Rana- 
thambhér. A desperate struggle was carried 

on for some days. Nusrat Khin was 
killed by-6 soedicnasliobhe coh’ o@Abs, siguaie 
ments,’* and, the monsoon having set in, Ulagh 
Khan was obliged to stop all further opera- 
tions, He retired to some distance from the 
fort, and sent a despatch to "AlAu'd-din, 
informing him of the critical situation he was in. 
He also gent him ina box Nusrat Khin’s 
body for burial. Upon this intelligence reach- 
ing 'AlAu’d-d in, he started at once for Rana- 
thambhér. Arrived there, he immediately 
marched his army to the gates of the fort and 
invested it. 

Hamwfra, to mark his contemptof these 
proceedings, had caused to. be raised, on many 
places over the walls, flags of light wickeg- 
work, This was as mach as to say that 'Al& 
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u'd-din’s advent before the fort: was not felt 
to be a burden to, or an aggravation of, the 
sufferings of the Rajputs. The Muhammadan 
chief at once saw that he had to deal with men 
of no ordinary resolution and coufage, and he 
sent a message to Hammira saying he was 
greatly pleased with his bravery, and would be 
giad to grant any request such a gallant enemy 
might wish to make. Of course this was bid- 
ding in some way for peace. Ham mira, how- 
ever, replied that as Aliu'd-din was pleased to 
grant anything he might set his heart upon, 
nothing would gratify him so much as fighting 
with him for two days, and this request he hoped 
would be complied with. The Muhbammadan 
chief praised very much this demand, saying it 
did justice to his adversary'’s courage, and 
agreed to give him battle the next day. The 
contest that ensued was furious and desperate 
in the last degree. During these two days the 
Muhammadans lost no less than 85,000 men. 
A truce of some few days being now agreed 
upon by both the belligerents, fighting ceased 
for a time. 

On one of these days the king had Radha 
Dévi dancing before him on the wall of the 
fort, while there was much company round him. 
This woman, at stated and regular intervals, 
well understood by those who understand mu- 
sic, purposely turned her back towards ’Alin'd- 
din, who was sitting below in his tent not far 
from the fort, and who could well see what was 
passing on the fort wall. No wonder that he 
was incensed at this conduct, and indignant- 
ly asked those who were about him if there 
was any among his numerous followers who 
could, from that distance, kill that woman with 
one arrow. One of the chiefs present answer- 
ed that he knew one man only. who could 
do this, and that man was Uddanasingh, 
whom the king had in captivity. The captive 
was at once releasedand brought before ’A | a u- 
’d-din, who commanded him to show his skill 
in archery against the fair target. Uddina- 
singh did as he was bid, and in an instant 
the fair form of the courtesan, being strack, 
fell down headlong from the fort wall. 

This incident roused the ire of Mahim 4- 
Shi, who requested permission of the king 
to be allowed to do the same service to 
"Alaiu'd-din thathe had done to poor R 4- 
dha Dévi. The king replied that he well 


sessed by his friend, but that he was loth 
"Aliu’d-din should be so killed, as his death 


The king ordered Rati pla to go and hear 
what ‘Aliu’d-din had to say. Ranamalla 
was jealous of RatipAla’s influence, and did 
not at all like that he should have been chosen 

"Alau'd-din received Ratip4la with ex- 
traordinary marks of honour. Upon his enter- 
ing the darbir tent, the Muhammadan chief 
rose from bis seat, and, embracing him, made 
him sit on bis own gddi, while he himself sat by 
his side. He caused valuable presents to be 
placed before Ratipila, and also made pro- 
mises of further rewards. Ratipdla was 


of the company to leave them alone. When 
they had all left, he began to address Rati- 
pala. “Iam,” said he, “"Ala&u'd-din, the 
king of the Muhammadans, and I have up 
to this time stormed and carried hundreds of 
fortresses. But it is impossible for me to 
carry Ranathambhor by force of arms. 
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My object in investing this fort is simply to get 
the fame of its capture. I hope now (as you 
have condescended to see me) I shall gain my 
object, and I may trust you fora little help in the 
fulfilment of my desire. I do not wish for any 
more kingdoms and forts for myself. When I 
take this fort, what better can I do than bestow 
itona friend like you? My only happiness 
will be the fame of its capture.” With blan- 
dishments such as these, Ratipila was won 
over, and he gave "AlAn'd-din to understand 
so. Therenpon ’Aliu'd-din, to make his game 
doubly sure, took R ati pala into hisharem, and 
there left him to eat and drink in private with 
his youngestsister.'” This done, Ratipala left 
the Muhammadan camp and came back into the 
fort. 

Ratip&la wasthus gained over by’Aliu’d- 
din. Therefore, when he saw the king, he did 
not give him a true account of what he had seen 
in the Mubammadan camp, and of what ’Aliu’d- 
din had said to him. Instead of representing 
‘Ali u'd-din's power as fairly broken by the 
repeated and vigorous attacks of the Rajputs, 
and he himself as willing to retire upon a 
nominal surrender of the fort, he represented 
him as not only bent upon exacting the most 
humiliating marks of submission on the part of 
the king, but as having it in his power to make 
good his threats. ‘Alfu'd-din confessed, 
said RatipAla, that the Rajputs bad succeeded 
in killing some of his soldiers ; but that mattered 
little, for no one could look upon the centipede 
as lame for the loss of a foot or two. Under 
these circumstances he advised Hammirato 
call upon Ran am alla in person thatnight, and 
persuade him to do his best in repelling the 
assailants; for Ranpamalla, said the traitor 
Rati p 41a, was an uncommon warrior, but that 
hedid not, it appeared, use his utmost endeavours 
in chastising the enemy, as he was offended 
with the king for something or other. The 
king’s visit, alleged Ratipala, would make 
matters all right again. 

After this interview with the king, RatipAla 
hastened to see Ranamalla, and there, as if 
to oblige and save from utter destruction an old 


greatly prejudiced against him, and he advised 
him to go over to the enemy on the first alarm ; 
for he said Ham mira had resolved to make 
him a prisoner that very night. He also told 
him the hour at which he might expect to be 
visited by the king for this 

done this, Ra tip &la quietly waited to see the 
issue of the mischief he had so industriously 
sown. 
Viramea, the brother of Ham mira, was 
with him when RatipAla paid him the visit, 
and he expressed his belief to his brother that 
Ratipaéla had not spoken the trath, but had 
been seduced from his allegiance by the enemy. 
He said be could smell liquor when Ratipa&la 
was speaking, and a drunken man was not to be 
believed. Pride of birth, discern- 
ment, shame, loyalty, love of truth and cleanli- 
ness, were qualities, said Virama, that were 
not to be expected to be the possessions of 
those that drink. In order to stop the further 
progress of sedition among his people, he 
advised his brother to pat Rati p Ala to death. 
But the king objected to this proposal, saying 
that his fort was strong enough to resist the 
enemy under any circumstances; and if by 
any unforeseen accident, it should fall into the 
hands of the enemy after he had killed Rati- 
p4la, people would moralize on the event, 
and attribute their fall to their wickedness in 
putting to death an innocent man. 

In the mean time, Ratip Ala caased s ramour 
to be spread in the king’s Ranawis that ’Alan’d- 
din only asked for the hand of the king’s 
daughter, and that he was ready to conclade a 
peace if his desires in this respect weve granted, 
as he wanted nothing else. Hereupon the 
king’s wives induced his danghter to go to her 
father and express her willingness to bestow 
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spoke to him. He told her she was ® mere 
child, and was not to be blamed for what she 
had been taught to speak. But he knew not 
what punishment they deserved who had the 
i to.put such ideas into her innocent 
head. It did not, said he, become a Rajput to 
mutilate females; else he should have cut out 
the tongues of those that uttered such blas- 
phemy in hia fair daughter's ears. “ Child,” 
said Hammira, “ you are yet too young to under- 
stand these matters, and there is not much use 
in my explaining them to you. Bat to give 
you away to the unclean Muhammadan, to 
enjoy life, is to me as loathsome as prolong- 
ing existence by living on my own flesh. Sach 
a connection would bring disgrace on tho fair 
name of our house, would destroy all hopes of 
salvation, and embitter our last days in this 
world. Iwillrather die ten thousand deaths 
than live a life of such infamy.” He coased, 
and ordered his daughter, kindly bat firmly, 
to her chamber. 
The unsuspecting king then prepared to go, 
in the dusk of the evening, toRanamalla's 
in order to remove his doubts, as 
advised by Ratipala. The king was but 
slightly attended. When, however, he ap- 
proached Ranamalla’s quarters, the latter 
remembered what Ratip4la had said to him, 
if he stopped there any longer, precipitately left 
the fort with his party and went over to 'Alin’d- 
din. Seeing this, Ratipdla also did the 


same. 
came back to the palace, and sending for the 
Kothari (the officer in charge of the royal 
granaries) inquired of him as to the state of the 
stores, and how long they would hold ont. 
The Kothari, fearing the loss of his influence, if 
he were to tell the trath to the king at that 
time, falsely answered that the stores would 
suffice to hold out for s considerable time. Bat 
scarcely had this officer turned his back when 
it became generally known that there was no 
more corn in the state Upon the 
news reaching the king’s ears, he ordered 
Vtrama to pat the false Kothiri to death, and 
to throw all the wealth he possessed into the 
lake of Padma Sigar. 

Harassed with the numerous trials of that 
day, the king in utter exhaustion threw 


himself-on his bed. But his eyes were stran- 
gers to sleep that dreadful night. It was 
too much for him to bear the sight of those 
whom he had treated with more than a bro- 
ther’s affection, one by one, abjure themselves 
and leave him alone to his fate. When the 
morning came, he performed his devotions, and 
came and sat in the darbir hall, sadly musing 
on the critical situation. He thought that, as 
his own R&jputs had left him, no faith could be 
placed in Mahimas4hi, at once a Muham- 
madan and an alien. While in this mood, he 
sent for Mahimaésahi and said to him that, 
as a true Rajput, it was his duty to die in the 
defence of his kingdom; but he was of opinion 
it was improper that people who were not of 
his race should also lose their lives for him in 
this struggle, and therefore now it was his 
wish that MahimaéAhi should name to 
him some place of safety where he could retire 
with his family, and thither he would see him 
escorted safely. 

Strack by the king’s generosity, Mahi ma- 
&ahi, without giving any reply, went back to 
his house, and there put to the sword all 
the inmates of his zanina, and returning to 
Hammira said that his wife and children 
were ready to start off, but that the former in- 
sisted on once more looking upon the face of 
the king, to whose favour and kindness the 
family had owed so long their protection and 
happiness. The king acceded to this request, 
and, accompanied by his brother Virama, 
went to Mahimaéadhi’s house. Bat what 
was his sorrow and surprise when he saw the 
slaughter in the house! The king embraced 
MahimaéAhi and began to weep like a 
child. He blamed himself for having asked him 
to go away, and knew not how to repay such 
extraordinary devotion. Slowly, therefore, 
he came back to the palace, and, giving up 
everything for lost, told his people that they were 
free to act as they should think proper. As for 
himself, he was prepared to die charging the 
enemy. In preparation for this, the females of 
his family, headed by Raga Dévi, perished 
on the funeral pile. When the king’s daughter 
prepared to ascend the pile, ber father was over- 
come with grief. He embraced her and refused 
rca eremen She, however, extricated herself 

the paternal embrace, and passed through 
the fiery ordeal. When there remained no- 
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ing bat a heap of ashes, the sole remains 


of the fair and faithful Chohinis, Hammira- 


performed the funeral ceremonies for the dead, 
and cooled their manes with a last ovation 
of the tildnjali. He then, with the remains 
of his faithful army, sallied ont of the fort and 
fell upon the enemy. A deadly hand-to-hand 
struggle ensued. V ira mea fell first inthe thick- 
est of the battle; then Mahimasahi wasshot 
throughthe heart. J dja, Gaigidhar Tak, 


and Kshetrasingh Paramira followed 
them. Lastly fell the mighty Hammira, 
pierced witha hundred shafts. Disdaining to 
fall with anything like life into the’ enemy's 


hands, he severed, with one last effort, his head 


from his body with his.own hands, and so 
terminated his existence. Thus follH ammfra, 
the last of the Chohins! This sad event 
happened in the 18th year of hig reign, in the 


month of Srivana*’, 


TWO EASTERN CHALUKYA COPPERPLATE GRANTS. 
BY E. SEWELL, 3.0.8, MEALS. 


The two plates of which T give the tran- 
scripts below were lately found in the vernacular 
record room of the Collector's office in Masn- 
lipatam. As system is everything in these 
matters, ] have adopted Mr. Fleet's system of 
transliteration; and, in places where passages 
in his pablished grants and in these new ones 
are identical, [ have adopted the very words 
of his translation,—believing that by so doing 
I am assisting best the work now being carried 
out. This will serve to show how very simi- 
jar to one another are these Chilukya* 


grants. 


Both the grants now published belong to the | 


eastern coast of the peninsula near the Krishna 
river, and date from the period when the 
Eastern branch of the Chilukya kings were 
ruling over the country they had conquered 
from the SAlaaikiyana sovereigns of 
Vengidééa, 

Dr. Barnell, in the Ist edition of his Sowth- 
Indian Palaography, bad to be content with 
five inscriptions whith gave the consecutive 
order and relationship of these kings and the 
lengths of their reigns,” but we have now more 
than double that number to go by, and there is 

reason to hope that dates and other particalara 
will soon be as socurately determined as those 
of the Kaly Ana branch. 

And although there is nothing important in 
these two plates, I think those interested in the 
subject will agree that the more the published 
inscriptions are multiplied the better. 


No. L 
This inscription is, unfortunately, undated. 
© The Tatth« AL of Amir Khacrd gi wea the date aa 
July 101 the bern 
fa Baa for he eat Sr Bont 
ot cue the tame 20 spelt a2 that in use in several plates, 


It carries the list of kings from Kubja- 
Vishouvardhana, tho first - 

down toAmmurijaIL, and is almost identi- 
eal in style and expression with the grant pub- 
lished by Mr. Fleet, Vol. VIL pp. 15 That 
grant is dated a.p. 945-6, 867, and 
is given by one Vijayaditya, whose relg- 
tionship to Ammardja IL is not noted. 
Now the present grant also is apparently given 
by this came Vijayadityo, and, as in 


Mr, Fleet's No. XXXIV., his relationship to 


Ammarijo IL is not mentioned, thongh 
kingly titles are awarded to him. This may, 
as suggested by Mr. Fleet, be Ammarija's 
grandfather, Kollabiganda-Vijaya di- 


| tya. It is also possible that he may be the 


Vijayaiditya mentioned as the son of 
Ammarija 1, who was expelled from 
the throne when an infant by Tirapa, and 
who was cousin to Ammardja IL, and 


_ probably about the same ago as that sovereign. 


But I think it is more probably a title of 
Ammarija himself (vids my romarks on 
inscription No, IL). , 

The grant consists of some fields and lands 
in the eastern delta of the Krishna’. It is 
intoresting to notice that one of the boundaries 
mentioned is the “large road,” showing that 
communications were cared for in that part of 
the country at that period. The boundaries 
are noted in Telugu, the words clénu, ‘a field," 
éru, ‘a river,’ cheruew, ‘a tank,” being mixed 
up with the Sanskrit kehélra, &co. I shall be 
very glad to receive information on the mean- 
inga of the words pannasa and pafu, which 
st Socket ach shatite tought ast to be weit 


of 
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I cannot interpret; pdtw I could understand, 
bat the word is clearly patu. 

The original consists of three plates, each 
measuring 8” long by 3} broad, the writing 
being on the insides of both the outer plates, 
and both sides of the inner one. The seal 
of the ring on which they are strung is 2} in 
diameter. It bears the usual Chalukya de- 


the moon over the animal's head, in front of 
the boar a éaakho, behind him an elephant- 
goad. Underneath the boar are the words 
Sri-Tribhuvandiakusa, but they are much worn 
away. At the base is some ornamental design, 
probably a lotus, bat on this seal it is impos- 
sible to define it. It will thus be seen that 
the seal is one of those ordinarily in use among 


vices,—the boar facing left, the sun above it, ' the Chalukya kings of this period. 


Transcription. 


L. (1) Svasti Srimatimh sakala-bhuvana-sarmstiyamina-Mainavya-sagétripim Hiriti-putra- 


(2) nith K6(kau)éiki-yara-prasids-labdha-rajyinii mitri-gaga-paripilitiniia Svami- 


Mahiséna-pa- 

(3) d-dnudhyatdnism bhagavan-N iriyana-prasida-samisidita-vara-variha-lAichhan- 
| éksba[ pa-ksha- }* 

(4) na-vasikrit-driti-mandalinim=aSvamédh-ivabhrita-snins-pavitrikrita-vapushith [Cha- 
In]kya- 

(5) nith kulam=alashkarishndh Satyiéraya-Vallabhéndrasya bhrati Kubja-Vishguvard- 
dhand<shtidaga [varshini] 

(6) Vetngi-désam=apilayat | tad-itmajd Jayasimhas=trayas-triméatam | tad-anuj-Endra 
rija-nandand Vi- 

(7) shnuvarddband nava | tat-sinur=Mmadgi-yuvarijah patncha-viréatin | tat-patrd 
Jayasinhas=trayd- 

(8) dada | tad-avarajah Kokkilih shan=misin | tasya jyéshthé bbrité Vishnuvardhanas= 
tam=uchchiitya sapta-trith[éatam] 


Ila, (9) tat-putrd Vijayiiditya-bhattirakd=shtidada | tat-sutd  Vishnuvarddhanash=shat- 


ILb. 


trimSatam | tat-sutd 

(10) Vijsyiditya-naréndra-mrigarijas-ch=ishti-chatviriméatam | tat-sutah Kali-Vishnu- 
varddhané=dhy-a- 

(11) rddho-varshat | tat-putrd Gunagimka-Vijayidityaé=chatus-chatvariméatan | tad- 
bhritu- 

(12) [r*) Vvikramiditya-bh4patés=sfinns=Chilukya-[Bhi)}ma-bhdpilas=triméatam | tat-satah 
(13) Kollabiganda-Vijayadityash-shan=misin | tat-sinur-Ammari(ja js=sapta-varshini | tat 
-8u- 

(14) tata Vijayadityarh bilameuchchitya MileyA Til-idhipatir-ikramya §misam=¢kame=api- 
(15) d-bbavath | tath jitva Chilukya-Bhima-tanayd Vikramiditya ékidaéa misin | tatas= 
‘ Tal-adhipa{ti}- 

(16) sdinu{r*] Yyuddhamalla(llah) sapta varshini | Nirjjity-Arjuna-sannibhé janapadit-ta- 
nenirggamayy=dddhatin=daya- 

(17) din-ina-bhinn-lina-bhagap-akarin=vidhiy=dtarin<Vajr-iv=6rjjita-nikam=Amma-nripa- 
tér=bhrata kaniyin=bha- 

(18) vath Bhimé Bhima-parikramas-samabhanak-=samvatearinedvidasa | tasya Mahéévara- 
miirttér=Umi-samin.akritah 

(19) Kumfr-ibbah Lékamabidévyi)) khalu yas=samabhavad=Amma-rij-ikbyah | Kavi- 
giyaka-kalpatara[r*) ddvija-maoni- 

(20) din-indha-bandhujana-sarabhil| yichaka-juna-chintimanir-avan‘éa-manir-mmahdgra- 
mahasi dyumanib (|) 

(21) Sa samastabhuvana(a)éraya-Sri-Vijayiditya-mahirijé rijidhirija-parama(mé)évarah 
parama-bha- 





* The letters within { =] are illegible in tho plates. 
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(22) ttirakah Gadiavicw-vishaya tity baths rich {rulbtia:teacialchaaulke pombickespactvlke 


ittham=ijniipayati | Asyn(?) 
(23) tasyih  patta-varddhinyih Pammay-ikhyiyih sutiya Yuvaraja Seep be 
(24) Béddiya-nimnd Pim(? dith)barra-niima-grimasys sittin alos 
ked(P)trapOf .... 2.2.50. ite 
Hil. (25) kshétrath Amma-rijé rija-Mahéndrd dattayin [|/*] Asya kshi[tra*]-dvayasy= 
fvadhayal pirvvatal [.... +... y 

(26) chernvu | Dakshinatah © Rattédi-chénu | paéchimatah Sogamme-“ohbinspaceme'd 
‘Uttaratal Vélpir.jéna’- 

(27) turpina-pannasa* | Pirvvatah © Dimadiya-pannasa | Dakshinatah § Pedda-tréva | 
Paschimatah yé- 

(28) ru | Uttaratah Ganthadilaya[..... "lyyari-pannasa | griha-kshétram cha | 
(29) la-majjaya-patu | Dakshinatah  Tanf... .., “tama ee 

itvarakshapata 
(30) Uttaratah rachcha‘*| Asy=dpari na kénachid=bidha karttavyA yah kardti sal 
paticha-mahjipitaka-yn- 
(31) kt6 bhavati | tathi ch=dktath Vyiséna | Bahubhir=vyasudhi dattd bahubhis=ch= 
finupalita yasya ya- 


(32) sya yada bhiimis-tasya tasya tad pa(pha)lai | 


Translation, 

Hail! Kubja-Vishouvardhana— 
brother of Satyiéraya-Vallabhdéodra, 
who adorned the family of the Chalukyas; 
the glorious; of the lineage of Minavyya, 
praised by all the world; descendants of 
Hiriti; they who acquired sovervignty 
thronghthe holy favour of Kau éik!; cherished 
by the assembly of Mothers; meditating on the 
feet of Svimi-Mahiséna; who have the 
territories of their enemies made subject to them 
on the instant at the sight of the excellent sign 
of the Boar whith they scquired through the 
favour of the holy Niriyana; whose bodies 
are purified by ablations performed after cele- 
brating horse-sacrifices ;—he (Kubja-Vishouvar- 
dhana) roled over the country of Voi gi for 
eighteen years. 

His son, Jayasimha, for 33 (years). 

His younger brother Indrariaja's son, 
Vishouvardhana, 9. 

His son, the Yuvordja Ma igi, 25, 

His son, Jayasim ha, 13, 

His younger brother, K ok k ili, 6 months. 


* Beroral letters undecipherable. 

* Plate injured. Two or three letters illegible. 

"The 7 is bere injured, and the syllablo is 
he plate injured ay zu 


* (nw probably written for ch4nw, ‘ao field” 


" Teball be glad ofa tmuuslation for this word. The’ 


His elder brother, Vishnuvardhana, 
having expelled him, 87. 

ane son, VijayidityaBhattaraka, 
1 

His son, Vishnuvardhana, 36, 

His son, Vijaydditya-Naréndra- 
mrigardja, 48. | 

His son, Kali-Vishouvardhana, 1} 
years. 

His son, Gunagdika-Vijayiditya, 
44, 


His brother, the lord Vikramidity a's 
son, king Ohalukya-Bhima, 80. 

His son, Eallabigands-Vijayadi- 
tya, 6 months, 

His son, Amma rija, 7 years. 

Having expelled his son VijayAditya 
(wile) an infant, (and) baying easily usurped 
(the throne), the sovereign lord Tila ruled the 
earth for one month. 

Having conquered him, ChalukyaBht 
ma’s son, VikramAditya, 11 months, 

Then the soveréiga land Tala’s son, Yud. 


dhamalla, 7 years. 


| lstter po may be sa, bat where the word ocenra again it is 
clearly pa. 


geek 7 Basen lattes defaced. Tt looks like yappandy. 
Two or three letters defaced. 
kachan® Bates ia the general village mecting-rlace and 
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Having conquered him and having driven him 
out from the country, and having made the 
other claimants to assume the appearance of 
stars absorbed in the rays of the sun, the 
younger brother of king Am ma, (viz.) Bhima, 
who was like Arjuna and who was possessed 
of terrible prowess, ruled the earth for 12 years, 
just as the Wielder of the thunderbolts (rules) 
the mighty (expanse of the) sky. 

To him, who was like Mah#évara, from 
Léikamahiadévi, who was like U mA, there 
was born king Amma, who was like K u- 
mira. He was a very tree of plenty to poets 
and minstrels; he was a very cow of plenty to 
the twice-born and holy men and the poor and 
blind and his relations; he was a very philoso- 
pher’s stone to those who begged of him; he 
was a very jewel of a king; and a very sun by 
reason of his fierce brilliance. 

He, Sri-Vijayaditya, the asylam of the 
universe, the great king, the sapreme king, 
the supreme lord, the most venerable, thus 
addresses all the housebolders, headed by the 
chiefs of countries, who inhabit the district of 
Guodrivira™®:— | 

“ King Amma, the great lord, gave the field 
Giese . . which adjoins 
the south aide of the. village named P im bar- 
ru’, to one named YuvarijaBallala- 
déva-V dlaibhata-Boddiya”", the son of 
(the lady) Pammaya who is improving this 
town (7). The boundaries of these two fields 
are;—East,. .....+... . Tank; South, the 
field (called) Rattédi; West, the... .* of 
the fieldcalled Saugam ma; North, the eastern'* 
. «+ ? of the field of V@lpar.* (Also), East 
ce eer er ecvecce. 5 South, the great 
road; West, the river; North, the...... 
~2e ee “MofGangthagila.™ And the field 
with tho house, (whose boundaries ere) ;—East, 
the . : 


6«8:'9-@ @,7e "9 


ob . ™of Badirfila™; South, 

ke ape A . Os Weat, the . . 

wee eeeece ees North, the village 
pines of taainibly. 





” 
ERS chaeem a village pambaasse. Krishod eastern 


Recor Pana cnatot este 


“No molestation is to be offered to this. He 
who offers it becomes guilty of the five great 
sins. And so it has been said by Vyisa— 
* Land has been given by many, and has been 
preserved by many; he, who for the time bei 
possesses land, enjoys the benefit of it.’ ’’ 

No. IL. 

This, also, is, unfortunately, undated; but a 
comparison between it and Mr. Fleet's No. 
XXXIV. shows that it must have been inscrib- 
ed a few years earlier than the latter. It 
carries the genealogy downto AmmarAaja L, 
and then narrates that Sri-Vishouvar. 
dhana gave certain land in grant. But the 
context, very similar to Mr. Fleet's, seems to 
show that Sri-Vishnuvardhana is 
intended to be an epithet or title of the so- 
vercign A m m 4, jast as, in Mr. Flect’s, Amma 
II. is called (?) “Sri-Vijiyaditya.” Ag 
any rate, there is no Vishnuvardhana 
known from the lists already published be- 
longing to this "family within 75 years of this 
king Amma’s reign, which bégan in Saka 
867. 

It will be noticed that the donor of this, 
whoever he may have been, was in the same 
district when he gave this grant that the donor 
of Mr. Fleet’s grant No. XXXIV. was in, 
Pennitavidi, wherever that may have 
been. The grant is of the village of Drujj dr, 
the bonndaries of which are declared to be the 
lands of the villages of—E., Tarugummi; &., 
Gottibrélu; W., Malkabéramu: and 
N.,Adupua, I think that this granted 
is that now known as Dzuzxtr, village ing 
north of the Krichil: sous staachereeie ae 
river, and nineteen north-west of Béswida. 
But, if so, the writer of the grant has made the 
mistake of putting west for east, and east for 
west, West of Drajjfir is the village of 
Tadigummi; east of it, on ‘the east side of 
a range of forest-covered hills, which would 
have thus been included in the grant™, is the 
village of Malkiporam. On the south is 


eS Gee pe 
delta. It pomvesses a Baddhist st in fair preservation 


we mer 
* Ba ‘This village I have found no trace 
9° fle (PoP pone pope f a] #. 
HE waaay 2 tea 
in subsequent years erected 
dag Aen (? Ratta) chiefs, and subsequently seined by 
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village now called Gottimukkula, which may | the writing being on the insides of both onter 
be the Gottibr61u oftheinscription, Brélu | plates, and both sides of the inner one. The 
is 8 common termination of villages in the | seal of the ring on which they are strung is 
eastern delta of the Krishoi. Adupu I | 3)” in diameter. It bears fordevice the Cha- 
cannot identify. lukya Boar, above which is the elephant-goad, 

With regard to the subscription, common | and above that the crescent-moon. Under the 
both to Mr. Fleet’s and this grant, “ djiéptih | Boar are the words “ Sri-Tribhuvandiikuéa.” 
Kataka-réjah", see Mr. Fleet's note to Ind, The ring on which the plates are strung is 5} 
Ant., Vol. VIL. p. 19. in diameter. 

The original of this grant consists of three It will be noticed that this gives 
plates, each measuring 8} long by 4)’ broad, | years to Vijayaditya-Bhattiraka. 


Transcription. 
I. (1) Sivam-astu sarvra-ja[ga*]tah[}i*]Svasti Srimatim sakala-bhuvana-sarnsti yamina-Mé- 


Ila, 


(2) navya-sagétrinis Hariti-putranath K(kan)éikhi(kt)-vara-prasida-labdha- 


Vishny 
(7) shtidaée-varshini | tat-putré Jareithe-Velabbi(ihe}-arayes tetra | \ 
(8) r=Indra-rijasya sutah Vishnou-rij6 nava | ta puisd Maingy-yare-ijah 
(9) tat-patrd Jayasimhah trayddaés | tad-[d*)vaimitur-inujah ‘Kokkilih shan= 
(10) tasya jyéshthd bhrit& tam=nchehitya Vishouvarddhanas=sapta-triznéatam | tat-patrd 
(11) ditya-bhattirakah ashtidefa | tat-sutéd Vishpuvarddhanah reins 
(12) re-naréndr-éévar-iyataniné ta kariti | Vijdyadityas-chatyiriméstam | - 
Atmajah Kali- 
(13) Vishpuvarddband=shtidasa —_ | tet-patrd Vijayiditya-mahirijaé=che-tad- 
(14) tué-chatvariméstam Pin eee ee 
(15) pcabbarcabbavedasthicrsta4Abtals Sloaietay 
(16) mas=triméatam vatsarindith vse yr keytab 
(17) [r*)  Vvijayadityah — ghan=misin=Veigyi-mandalam Teikalitgy ther? yokteh 


paripilys = ["di-] 
(18) vam yayfi(yan) | Ajiyata sutas-tasya bhi-bhirddvahana-kshama Amma-ri- 


» (19) ja-mahipilah —piilit-Aédsha-bhitalah [|/*] Yasya pad-dthbuja-chchiyim=d- 


(20) Sritazh = rrija-mandalatn dandit-Ariti-kédandath © manditath mandala-trayd - 
(21) valam = yasya | yaéd ramjita-bhitalam | giyanti Or aon 1". 


(22) pi vipayé || Sa sarvyalkiéraya-Sri-Vishouva ji Pennita- 
(23) vadi-vishaya-nivisind = rishtrakita-pramukhin _kutita(tuth) binas=sarvviin=ahd- 
(24) y=éttham=Ajiipayati |} Viditam=astu vah [\*] Chilukya-Bhima-bbOpila-dha- 
(25) ttri(tri) dhitr-iva ch=aparé kshamsy& Kshatriya-priya Nigipotir-iti éruté || A 


EE, Se 
™ divas. Space is left at the end of line 8 for the di, but itis omitted. ™ This mark of punctuation is unnecessary. 
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(26) stt=tasyie-suti Gamakimba nim-Aibike-sami | mitu[h*) stanyath samikritya Bhi- 
(27) ma-rijéna ya papaa || S=8jij anat=kumirath éakti yuktath Komira-vt || Bhima-rija- 
MahAkalam=mahi 


IIL. (28) sya stninyarn | 


(29) ga-sainjitag6"” mabihavd 
(30) Kitnchcha(cha) ripéna Manasijah 


(31) Sidrakah = |] 
(32) réna ményikritya 


amatith || Yaé-ch=inckaéah a 


svimind=grasard dhiré ripa-sainyam=aniné(na)éat |j 
képéna Yamah fauryyéna Dhanamjayah sihasai 


[h*] 


Tasmai Drojjira-niims-grim6é=smibhis=sarvva-kara-parih &- 
dattah [i*] Asy=ivadhayal 
(33) meaiva stmA | Dakshinatah Gottibrila-sim-aiva simi | 


Parvvatah-Taragummi-st- 
Paschimatah Malkabdramn- 


sim=aiva 


(34) stmA Uttaratah Adupu-sim=aiva sima [/|*) are bidha na karttavya tathé cha 


(35) dba datt& bahubhis<ch=inupiliti yasya yasya 


i | Bahubhir-vvasu- 
yadd bhiimis-tasya tasya tadé 
pa(pha)lats | Svadattém=paradattém 


(36) vi y6 hardta(tetu) vasundhardia shashtith varsha-sahasrini vishtdyith jayatd kimi 


Translation. 

(May there be) prosperity of the whole world! 
Hail ! Kubja-Vishouvardhana—the 
brother of SatyfiérayaVaflabha, who 
adorned the family of the Chalukyas, who 
are glorious ; who are of the lineage of Mins 
vy, which is praised over the whole world; 
who are the descendants of H 4riti; who have 
acquired sovereignty through the excellent 
favour of Kati Sikt; who have been cherished 
by the assemblage of (divine) Mothers ; who 
meditate on the feet of Svimi-Mahiséna; 
who have the territories of their enemies made 
subject to them on the instant at the sight of 
the excellent sign of the Boar, which they ac- 
quired through the favour of the holy Ni- 
rfyana; and whose bodies are purified by 
ablations performed after celebrating horse- 
sacrifices,—(ruled over the country of Vengf) for 


years. ; 

His son, Jayasimhs-V sllabha, thirty- 
three years. 
His brother king Indra’s son, king V ish- 
nu, nine. 

His son, Maigi, the Yuvardja, twenty-five. 

His son, J ay asim ha, thirteen. 

His younger half-brother, Kokkili, six 
months. 

Having expelled him, his elder brother, 
Vishnuvardhans, thirty-seven. 

His son, Vijayaditya-Bhattiraka, 
eighteen. 


Ajpipti(ptih) Kataka-rajab 

His son, Vishnpvardh ans, thirty-six. 

His son, VijayAditya, who became the 
chief of eight royal dynasties, forty. 

His son, Kali-Vishnuvardhana, 
eighteen months. 

His son, Vijay4ditya, the great king, 
forty-four years. 

His brother the Yuvaréja Vik rama di- 
tya’s son, the unparalleled Bhima, who be- 
came king, being as wind to the cotton of the 
crowd of (his) enemies, thirty. His general good 
qualities and fame extended on all sides. 

His son, VijayAditya, having ruled over 
Veagi and Trikaliiga for six months, 
died. 

To him was born a son, king Amma; able 
to take upon himself the burden of the earth ; 
protector of the world; governor of the entire 
globe; the shade of whose lotus-feet is courted 
by a crowd of kings; whose enemies have dis- 
appeared; whose fame heavenly songstresses 
sing to the Inte, because he broke the arrows of 
his enemies, It (Ais fame) is glorified in the 
three worlds, and is white like the jessamine- 
flower or the moon, while it causes him to be 
beloved in the world. 

He, the refuge of the whole world, Srt- 
Vishnuvardhansa, having called together 
the householders, headed by the chiefs of 
countries, who inhabit the district of Penn a- 
ta vadi, thus issues his commands ;— 

“Be it known to you! The wet-nurse of 





* Vor sarajdtairé 7 
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the king Chalukya-Bhima was Nigi- 
poti,” who was, as it were, a second earth (in 
respect of her power of giving nourishment), and 
who was almost like a Kshatriya woman.in 
respect of her endurance. Her daughter, equal 
to Am bikA (in affection), wasGimakimbi, 
who drank her mother’s milk at the same time 
with king Bhima." She bore a son, like 
Kumira for power, who was king Bhima’'s 
general, Mah&kdla, a man of great wisdom. 
He used to go in front of his master in the great 
war, brave, the destroyer of the armies of the 
enemy, bloody by reason of the striking of hostile 
arrows. Moreover he was in beauty Love, in wrath 
Yama, in valour Arjuna, in courage Sa- 
draka. To him, as a rent-free grant, is given 
by us the village of Drujj dru, free of all 
taxes. The boundaries of it are :-— 

East, the boundary of Taragummi”™; 

South, the boundary of Gottibrélu™; | 

West, the boundary of Malkabéramu”™; 

North, the boundary of Adu pu.” 

No molestation is to be offered to this. And 
it has been said by V y 4s a:—* Land has been 
given by many, and has been preserved by 
many; he, who for the time being possesses 
land, enjoys the benefit of it! He is born for 
sixty thousand years as a worm in ordure, who 
appropriates land that has been given, whether 
by himself or by another |’ 

“ The specification is Kataka raja.” 





It remains to notice these grants from a 
palmographic point of view. A comparison 
between the two becomes interesting from the 
fact that though No." 1 was granted at least 
twenty-five or thirty years subsequently to No. 
2, the general forms of the letters of the former 
are more upright, stiffer, and, it would be 
thought, more archaic, than those of the latter. 
This may of course be due to rough and faulty 
exvcution, but the fact remains that the cha- 
racters of the earlier grant are far more cursive 
than those of the later. 

In No. I. the blunt heads of the letters— 
which afterwards, becoming in a sense disunited 

» Conf.the names of Vinlp%ti and Kuchipoti, given 
wa eg ane pe foster-sister of king Bhima.” 

** Now Deuzatir. 

%9 This village, ander the same hame, lies to the west of 
» 

s Maliipuram lie to the east of Dausste. 
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from the characters themselves, gave rise to the 
notion tah Guay vecrsdeghed thd cael eo ot 
are more decided and developed than in No. IL. 

In No. IL, the earlier, the anusvéra is placed, 
as in Sanskrit, above the line. In No. L, the 
later, it appears in the place it occupies in more 
modern Telugu, on the level of the top of the 
letters and between them. There is a form of 
the anusréra which is worth noticing, seen 
principally in No. IL, where, when it occurs at 
the close of a sentence, it seems to have been 


absence of any following vowel, as in No. II. 

ii, (¢), 1, the last character of the word trishéatam. 

In another plate noted by Dr. Burnell of the 

same dynasty, but date cir. 620 .p., the same 
is observable.” 

In modern Telugu, the vowel sound 6 is some- 
times expressed by a combination of the forms 
of é and d, sometimes by a form of its own. 
In No. Il. of the present inscriptions the single 
form is never used, the 4 being always repre- 
sented by the é and @ marks. In No. 1. both 
forms are used. It may be assumed that the 
period of these inscriptions was the period when 
the modern 6 forms were coming into fashion 
in the Telugu country. 

The @ form in No. IL. is often remarkable 
from its extreme freedom and dash, contrasting 

with the primitive stiffness of No. L 
No. II., however, employs also the stiff form in 
places. In No. I. the 4 form is never cursive. 
There is another form of 4 found in No. I, 
mostly towards the end of the inscription, 
isting of an upright stroke above the 
consonant to which it is attached. It may be 
th: ' space had to be economized. I do not 
find the form in Burnell's plates, nor do I 
remember having seen it in other published 
inscriptions. 
I observe that the yowel form for ri in No. 
I., and in all instances except one in No. IL, 
is written with a curve to the left, which appears 
to have been in all centuries the most usual 
form (see Burnell’s plates). But in Burnell’s 


** Not now in existence. ee oe 
** This ia. probably: of She as the state- 





‘a the rrmct 
Fired (Vl, Vit, By aad i De : 
Burnell’ 
rp aga not to, pate $ Burma's Elements of 8. ind 
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plate No. III. of Western Chalukys characters 
dated a. p, 608, one instance is given of the ri 
attached to a k being written with a sweep to 


(Mancu, 1879. 
the right ; and in No. II. of the present inscrip- 
tions there is one instance also combined with 
a & (in IL i. 4). 





NOTES ON THE DRAVIDIAN OR SOUTH INDIAN FAMILY OF LANGUAGES. 
BY THE REV. G. U. POPE, D.D., 
Warden of Bishop Cotton Schools and College, Bangalor. 
(Continued from Vol. V. p. 361.) 


No. IV. 

I have made a selection of words I have met 
with in reading Drividian authors, which have 
a resemblance to known Indo-Germanic stems. 
I dare say the identity is secidental in many 
cases; in others there seem to be traces of a 
law. In some words the similarity is not great; 
but let anyone compare the lists, in Klaproth’s 
Sprach-atlas, of North-Asian dialects, and he 
will perceive no resemblance whatever between 
those words and any Dravidian forms, while 
here each word seems an echo of some 
form. 

1. t&l[Ta: Tel. Kan. Mal.}, endure ; bear ; a foot, 
stalk ; bolt—thol, [4.8.] duld-en, thowel, thow! (of 
a boat). L. tal-i, Gr. dy. 

2. pdr; 1, put on, wear; 2, join battle; asa 
noun, battle—{4.S.] wér-ian—1, wear ; 2, defend; 
war. 

3. kal, kali, joy, enjoyment, stimulue.—gle, 
‘ glee,’ [4.8.] gil-ian, rejoice ; gallant ; S. hid, glad. 

4. vil’, a bote.—bill, any instrument. 

5. tny-ar, tuy-ar-am, eorrow.—tre, trega [4.8.], 
L. trist-is, G. trau-er, 8. dur. 

6. ven, vel, white,—A.S. wonn, ‘ pale;’ Gaelic 
and Bree, ban. 

7. vél, vénd, Kan. bé, want.—A.S. won = desire ; 


8. vir, hir, hil, fall, fell*—A.S. feall-an, fail. L. 
fallere. L, fer-ire. 

9. pan, make, do.—A.S. fond-en, do. 

10, tt, tf-msi, evil—A.S, teona, evil. 

ll. vin-u, ask; vin-ai, qucetion ; vin-appam, peti- 


13. ofi, cease, reat ; urra, sleep.—A.S. row, ‘ rest.’ 
14. eikiln [Anc. Kan.].— ice,’ ‘ icicle.’ 

15. ki, kir, guard.—A.S, waerd-ian. 

16. ut, plough-—-A.S. eri-an, L. ar-are, Gr. dpo- 





17. ; kurri-chi, Aill-village.—craig, crag. Gadhelie, 
carraig. 

18. komb-u, anything rounded ; komb-é, a valley 
running up into the hills—combe, a valley. 

19, béne{Kan.}, pain.—pin, pain. L. pana. 

20. béd [comp.7], pray, want. 

21. vér, bér, K. her, other, various.—L. vari-us, 
* various,” 

22. -purathi, mire.—Gael. plod, plodach, puddle. 

23. vatha, fade, wither.—fade, Dutch yadd-en. 

24. onor-u (Tol.), elegance.—L. honor, orno. 

25. olupu(Tel.), peel ; ofi (Tam., &c.) hide, cover.— 
bull, ‘ peel’—from Goth. hul-ian, ‘ cover.’ 

26. ollu (Tel.), will,—L. vol-o, will. 

27. remma (Tel.), a sprig.—L. ram-us. 

28. répu (Tel.), a bank.—L. ripa. 

29. maga, child; magan, son ; magal, may (Tud. ), 


30, tik-, impinge wpon.—attack. [O.N. tak.) 

31. tari, put on.—0O.B. tir; attire. 

32. pédi, bar.—bar, barrier. 

$3. marri, a foal.—O.H.G. marah, horse. 

4. kaulir, cold.—L. gelid-, gel-u, cold, 

35. téri, a sand-plain—W. tra-eth. 

36. tel, tér, clear.— A.8. tér. 

37. verri, rabies.—L. faro, Gr. bbe-. 

88. kira—lI, old; 2, peculiar to.—Gr. yep-, ‘age;’ 
ynp-, ‘ reward.” Tar 

39. kid, lie—Ind. Ger. «/ki, 8. ai. 

a. hettu oa hit.—hit. 

41. heoche }, pacchai (Tam.),badge.—badge 

42. hejje (Kan.), trace.—vestigium., 

43. hens (Kan.), pina(Tam.), corpse.—Z. fan-us. 

44, et-u, érru, riee.—L, or-ior, ord-ior. Gr. dip-, 
dup-, el- in elementum. Ger. ur, 

K. hér, a— Gr. Vv yPpt-- 

45. tarei, corth—L., terra. 

46. talam, ground,—L. tell-us, 8. stal. 

47. tuvai, soak, stoop.—dip, steep, 

48. karuttu, neck—S, griva. 

gala, throat.—G, hals. 





century. 
*»/Va} in all Driv. languages has the ides of bending. 
* ‘Cervbrals’ are interchangeable in Driv. dislects. 
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49. adi gcdddie— Lowel 8 wadps, A Sauaac 85. nin-éu, «wim.—S, end, L.no, nite, Gr. »- 


Gr. prld)s. 
50, pésu, speak. 8. bhish. 
51. tir-i, wander,—3S, 4/ ter, 4/ fark. 
-umbn, return. 
SPPUs suit. 
cers 
éru. 

53. gali (Kan.) gale,—gale. 

4. mitti (Tel.), miinji (Tem, vulgar), face, mouth, 
—mouth, 4.5. muth, GolA. munth, 

55. chekku (Tel), cheak.—cheek. 

56. kol, kilj—kill. 

57. slam, ealt,—r. dds, DB. sal. 

53. perru—l, obtain ; 2, bring forth ; porrn, bear, 
endure ; pérru, K. her, what is gained, borne.—bear, 
DL. fer-, Gr. dep,-8. 4/ bhar, bairn. 

59, {n-u, yean.—yean. 


60, vathuvai, a wedding.—<A.5. wed, pledge ; wed-— 


dian, marry. 
61. payan, boy.—Gr. was, L. pus-us, pusio, 
pusillue. 


pasukkal, children. 

62. palagsi, plank.—Gr. whar-, Fr. planche. 
Comp. bole. 

63. vothir, fear —fear. 

64, tag, tak, ff, right.—Gr. du-. 

65, vid, leave.—L. vit-o, avoid. 

66, vid-u, Aowse.—L. wd-os, Cornish, bod, 4.8. 
bid-an.—bide, abide. 

67. ney, weere.—Gr. vevd-, 5. nah. 

@8. nak, lick, —Gr. Aeyx-, 8. lih. 

niikkn, fongue.—L. lingua. 
69. vilai, price.—val-ue. 
70. vila, shine, appear. —Z. fulg-, Gr. prey. 
-ngu 
-kku ; ames 
71, viph, a fair or festival.—feri-e. 
72. ‘pai, bag.—bag. 
vayirrn, sfomach.—balg-. 

73. padi, foot, bottom —foot, bott-om. 
74. dwani (Kan.), toni (Tam.), sownd.—tone. 
75. ir, Twda ersh, be.—are, er-am, 5. 4/a 8. 
. ido, give. —S. di, L. do. 
. ir, rand, fieo.—L. re-, red-. 
ammAan, mother's brother.—eame, oheim. 


eas 


garnda. 

BO. kanai, neigh.—neigh. 

81. kanru, cal/—Manz, ganin, gounagh. 
82. kor, poind—L. acer, Manz gearr. 

83. éuraln, 4/ én, cerl.—curl. 

84. nagar, Qa. Tel. creep —Dan. sniger, 
matter sneak, Co. snake, &. nign. 





a ‘Bee L. Taylor's Words and Places, p. 144. 


} 106. 


vur-, w8- (Bopp, I. p. 196). | 
86. pill (Ta. K. Tol. Ted, = pa-g-al), Kan. hil-n,— 


| 1, a portion; 2, milk.—3S. bhij = divide, bhdga, a 


Tel. piilu-, turn pale.—palo, L. pallidus. 
87. pir-ai—l, live; 2, fault; 3, escape.—Gr. fi-or 


52, mayir, hair; midai, moustacha—S. ema- | DL; vit-a, vito, 


88. maru, marriage.—marry 
89. vangu, bend. —&. vaka, S. bug, E. bow, W. 


| bag-n. 

| 90. -varai, limit,—épor, Spor, sora. 

$1. vili(Co. arai), hail, call.—hail, L. ap-pell-o. 
—bake. 


93. vé, roast, bake.—bal 

93. purul, roll on, as a volume of water.—purl. 
4. kadir, my.— Geel. gath. 

95. eroéo, Tel. vra, Tam. vari, wrile—Sar. 


07. t-é-u, blow — 5. vi, viti, vita, vio. 
or. ara, slarra, eeap.—comp. 8. andra = tear. 
ae ir, river.—ar in E. arar.* 


malai, soustein.— Welsh moel, Gadh. maol. 
malai, breas!,—munull. 

kulam, fribe.—clan. 

taggu (Comp, 30), declivify.—dyke, ditch. 
tagul (Kon.), fouch.—D. tang-o. 

tanaka, wntil.—ZL, donec, donicum. [tanai, 
I. dam.) * 

107. karai(Ta.}.Comp. arai, aru, Tel. aruchu, Kan. 
kare, alu—eall.—Gr. «/yap-, garrire. yipus. cry. 
108. manai, house.—man-eo, Gr. 4/ per, mansion. 


103. 
104. 
105. 


The list could be extended almost indefinitely: 


| By tracing these roota through the cognate 


dialects the resemblance—or identity—will ap- 
pear more striking; bot the limita of this paper 
will not permit this, I may add one or two 
remarks in conclnsion. 

1. These resemblances appear most fre- 
quently in the more uncultivated dialects. In 
the more refined Tami] they are not seen so 
frequently or so clearly asin the Old Kana- 


. karu, vulture; kuru-gu, eagle.—D. geir, 8. | reso, 


2, The identity is most striking in names of 
instruments, places, and acts connected with a 
simple life. Ina future paper I hope to consi- 
der derivative words in the Drividian dialects, 


Sax, | and to show ‘hat the prefixes and suffixes are 


Aryan. 


* L Taylor, us. p. 160. 
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BAUDDHA CAVES IN EABUL. \ 

Mr. Simpson, the special artist of the Mustrated 
London News, claims to have discovered on the 
Besuit bank of the KAbul river o regular vihdre 
eave, which he describes as having a central 
chamber about fifteen. feet square, with several 
cells opening from it, and two windows on one 
side. Another cave, or rather series of caves, 
which he explored, consisted of a long corridor or 
passage, from which a large nomber of caves, 
varying in size from a émall cell to o large chom- 
ber, are entered. The Rev. Mr. Swinnerton has 


been making similar discoveries over at Hadah, — 


where he has examined and excavated a numberof 
caves which contain remnants of coloured plaster 
on the walla. One of theso has a design executed 


in red & green base, within a circle. The | 
—_— | observe the ten precepts of the law of merit ; who 


upper part has been wholly disfigured, but the 
lower part is decipherable, and represents a 
pair of legs seated on a throne or stool with the 
knees apart, and the feet crossed. Surrounding 
the circle there are a number of circles enclosing 
cinque-foila marked in red on a white ground. 
Major Tanner, of the Survey, has been busy in the 
same direction, and found some soulptured slabs, 
one of which appears to represent a portion of a 
large lotus-flower. There is no reason to doubt 
that all these caves are either of Buddhist origin 
or have been used by the Buddhists, but as yet 
they are only partially explored, and it is prema- 
ture to attempt to decide exactly their nature 
until the complete series can be viewed as a wholo, 
or definitely divided into correct groups.—Times of 
India. 





THE MENGLA THOT. 

Many who haye been in Burma in the time of any 
epidemic may have witnessed a number of elderly 
men and women clothed in white, gathered in the 
evenings on # cross-road enclosed in on three 
sides by Aulakas; one or two idols of Gaudama 
with offerings of flowers, flags, fruits, &c., on o 
table, or a raised platform, occupying one side of 
the screened space. Here the assembled devotecs, 
in solemn chants, repeat certain religious formulas 
in Pali which ore beli¢ved to have the efficacy of 
driving away the evil one. 

For those who may be curious to know what 
these chanted formulas are, we give an abridg- 
ment of one of them, called 

“Tus Mexota-Tuvr,” or 
Tue Bressen [ssreccrioss or Garpaia. 


1. Blessed are they who shun the company of | 





the foolish; who ever seck counsel of the wise 
and who are worthy of receiving it. 

2 Blessed are they who know their own place 
allotted by their condition in life; who possess the 
influence of good works in thbir previous exist- 
ence; and who stediastly maintain the performance 
of good deeds. 

3. Blessed are they who have heard and seen 
much; who are learned in arts and sciences; who 
constantly maintain good behaviour, guarding 
their thoughts, words, and deeds; and who give 
utterance to good and holy words, 

4. Blessed are they who minister to the wants 
of their father and mother; who instruct and sup- 
port their wives and children; and who are free 
from the influence of evil temptation. 

5. Blessed are they who bestow alms; who 


render assistance to their relatives and friends; 
and who perform no actions that are not exempt 
from sin. 

6. Blessed are they who persevere to avoid 
committing an evil deed ; who strictly abstain from 
intoxicating drinks; and who are not remiss in 
the performance of meritorious works. 

7. Blessed are they who show respect to whom 
it is due; who are humble ; who have contentment ; 
who show gratitude for favours received ; and who 
listen to the preaching of the law at proper 
times, 

8. Blessed are they who are forbesring; who 
take delight in the conversation of good and holy 
men; who visit Rahansa; and who discourse on 
religious subjecta on all occasions. 

9. Blessed are they who practise mortification ; 
who cultivate virtues; who ever keep the four 
great lawa of truth in sight; and who always 
fix their mind on the attainment of Neibban 
(Niredna). 

10. Blossed are they who, like a Rahandah in 
the midst of his contemplation of the eight alflic- 
tions of this world, are firm in mind; are exempt 
from fear; are in amity with all; and are without 
danger. 

11, Blessed are they who observe the thirty- 
eight Slessed instructions, for they shall never 
be overcome by enemies, and, wherever they 


St Pen and, Meppinens hall, diel with 
| them, 


This Mengla-Thut in Pali in tha first book of 
reading o child is taught to repeat in Kyoungs 
and in lay schools, after he has mastered the 
Than-Bon-Gyee, or the spelling-book.—Arakan 


News. 
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SPECIMEN OF A DISCURSIVE GLOSSARY 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN TERMS. 
Br H. Y¥. axp A.C. B. 
(Continued from p, 54.) 

Axanas, S. Tho Pineapple (Ananassa sativa). 
This name has, we believe, accompanied the fruit 
whithersocver, except in London, it has travelled 
from its home in South America. Its diffusion 
in the East was early and rapid. To one who 
has seen the hundreds of acres covered with pine- 
apples on islands adjoining Singapore, or their 

in a seemingly wild state in the valleys 
of the Khiisid Hills in Eastern Bengal, it is hard to 
conceive of this fruit as introduced in modern 
times from another hemisphere. But, as in the 
case of tobacco, the mamo bewrayoth its true 
origin. They used to cost a pardag (say Gs. or 7s.)* 
when first introduced in Malabar, says Linschoten, 
but “ now there areso many growen in the country, 
that they are very good cheape" (p. 91). Athans- 


sius Kircher, in the middle of the 17th century, | 


speaks of the onanasas produced in great abundance 
in the Chinese provinces of Canton, Kiangsi, and 


Fokien. In Ibn Mohammad Wali’s History of the | 


Conqueat of Assam, written in 1602, the pine-applea 
of that region are commended for size and flavour. 
In the last years of the preceding century, Carletti 
(1599) already commends the excellent ananas of 
Malacca. But even some twenty or thirty years 


earlier the fruit was profusely grown in Western | 


India, aa we learn from Chr. d' Acosta (wrote 1578). 
And we know from tho Ain that about 1590 the 
amanas was habitually served at the table of Akbar, 
the price of ono being reckoned at only four dams, 
ur one-tenth of a rupee ; whilst Akbar’s son Jahin- 
gir states that the fruit came from the seaports in 


possession of the Portuguese.—Blochmann, Afn-i- 


Akbari, vol. 1. pp. 66, 68, 
In Africa, too, this royal fruit spread, and carried 
the American name with it: “tho Midndndsi* 


aa far as three marches from the coast (of Zanzibar). 
Tt ia never cultivated, nor have its qualities 
as a fibrons plant been discovered.” (Jour. RR. Geog. 
Soe. vol. KXTX. p. 35.) 

It is remarkable that the Tami] people do not 
relish this fruit, and think it to have o bad odour 
and to be unwholesome; the people of Malabar 
are, however, fond of it. 

Abul Pal, in the Ain, montions that the fruit 
was also called‘ Kathal-i Safari,’ or ' the jack-fruite 
for travels,’ because young plants put into a vessel 
mage echgssats sy eneas and will yield fruits. 


saree wal that the was introdaced from 
Bra into nda (8a st the first cost ten ducats 





_ This seems a strange pretext for the name, espe- 
cially as another American fruit, the Guava, is 


sometimes known in Bengal by the name of Safari 
dm, or ‘travel-mango.” It has been suggested that . 
these cases may present an uncommon use of the 
word Safari in the sense of ‘foreign,’ ‘ outlandish," 
just as Closing anys of the pine-appls in Indis, 
“ peregrinus est hic fructus.” Professor Bloch-— 
mann in a note to one of the present authors, 
does not admit the possibility of such » use of the 
word. He-calls attention tothe possible analogy of 
the Arabic Safar-jal for “a quince.’ In Macassar, 
according to Crawfurd, the ananas is called 
Pandang, from its strong external resemblance, as 
regards fruit andleaves,tothe Pandanus, This last 
we, conversely, have called Screw-pine, from its 
resemblance tothe ananas, Acosta (1578) terms it 
the wild ananas, and in Malayilam the Pinsappie ‘ 
is termed Pandanus Jack-fruit. The term ‘ pine- 
apple’ was good English long before the discovery 
of America, its true meaning being what we now 
eall pine cone; and that is the only 
attached to the term in Minsheu's Guide into 
Tongues (2nd ed, 1627), _ 

1565 :—" To all such as die so, the people erecteth 
a chappell, and to each of them a pillar and a pole 
made of Pins-apple for a perpetuall monument,”"— 
Reports of Japan, in Hakluyt, vol. IL. p. 567. 

1577 :—“ In these ilandes they found no trees 
knowen ynto them, but Pine apple trees, and 
Date trees, and those of marucylous heyght, and 
exoeedyng harde.” ..—Peter Martyr in Eden's 
History of Trauayle, fol. 11. 

“The greater part of the quadrangle set with 
savage trees, as Okes, Chesnuts, Cypreases, Pine- 
apples, Cedars,”—Certaine Reports of China, transl. 
by BR. Willes, Huklayt, vol. IT. p. 559. 

Oviedo, in his History of the (Western) Indies, 


| fills twounda half folio pages with an enthusiastic 


description of the pine-apple as firat found in 


or pine apple,” says Burton, “ grows loxuriantly | Hispaniola, and of the rengon why it got this name 


(pigna in Rarmusio's Italian, from which we quote). 
We may extract a few fragments — 
1556 :—“ There are in this island of Spagnnola 


| certain thistles, each of which bears o 


and this is one of the most besutifal fruits that 
T have seen... . It hos all these qualities in 
combination, viz. beauty of aspect, fragrance of 
odour, and exquisite flavour. The Cbristians gave 
it the name it bears (Pine-apple) because it is, 
in a manner, like those. But the pine-apples of the 
Indies of which we are speaking are much more 
beautiful than the pine-apples, i.c. pine cones, of 


Gr, wig here » Bultheli (African) predix: ave Blesk’s Comp. 
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Europe, and have none of that hardness which is 

seen in those of Castille, which are in fact nothing 

but wood,” &c. (Ramusio, vol. IIT. p. 135 v.). 
1564 :—" Their pines be of the bignes of two 


fiste, the outside whereof is-of the making of a 


pine-apple, bat it is softe like the rinde of a 
eucomber, and the inside eateth like an apple, 
but it is more delicious than any sweet apple 
sugared,”"—Master John Haukins, Hakl. vol. III. 

602. 

» sign billed bc Piss, Welk teen bo the taste 
to be a pleasing compound, made of strawberries, 
claret-wine, rose-water, and sugar, well 
together.” —Terry in Purchas, vol. IT. p. 1469. 

1615 -—" The fruits of this Country are excellent, 
and farre differing from ours: among the rest 
there iz one not wnlike a Mellon,... .and this 
is called Ananas, very bot of qualitic, but of taste 
above all things so sweete, that after having eaten 
of it, water will seeme to you as bitter as gall,"— 
De Montfart’s Exact Survey, pp. 19, 20. 

1615 :—" Ananads, et plusieurs autres fruicts."— 
Pyrard de la Val, tom. T. p. 236. 

“The Ananas is esteemed, and with reason, for 
it is of excellent flavour, though very peculiar, and 
rather acid than otherwise, but having an in- 
describable dash of sweetness that rendora it agree- 
able; and as even those books (Clusias, &c.) don’t 
mention it, if I remember rightly, I will aay in 
brief that when you regard the entire fruit exter- 
nally, it looks just like ono of our pine-cones, 
with just such scales, and of that very colour”. . - 
—P. della Valle, vol. IL. p. 582. 

1693 :-—" The Fruit the English call Pine-Apple 
(the Moors Ananas) because of the Resemblance."— 
Fryer, p. 182. 

A curious question arose some time ago as to 
the supposed existence of the Pine-apple in the 
Old World, before the days of Columbus. 

In Professor Rawlinson's Ascizut Monarchies 
(vol, L. p. 578) it is stated, in reference to ancieut 
Assyria :—“ Fruits - . were highly oboe 
amongst those of most “repute were F 
grapes, citrons, and apparently sina pote" 
foot-note adds: “The representation is so ia 
that I can scarcely doubt the pine-apple being 
intended. Mr. Layard expresses himself on the 
point with some hesitation (Nineveh and Babylon, 


seems to us by no means so exact as Professor 
Rawlinson thinks it. Again, in Winter-Jones's 
translation of Conti, cirea 1430, the traveller, 


epeaking of a place there called ‘ Panconia’ (read | 


Paucowia, apparently Pegu), is made to say: 
“they have pine-apples, oranges, chestnuts, mejons, 
but small and green, white sandsl-wood, and 





camphor."—Jndia in the XVth Cent. We cannot 
believe that in either place the object intended 
was the Ananas,; which has carried that American 
name with it round the world. Whatever the 
Assyrian representation was intended for, Conti 


meant by his“ pinus habent,” aa it rons in Poggio’s 


Latin, pine-cones, if he did not mean simply 
that they had pine-treee. Ifa froit wna meant, it 
may have been the screw-pine, the fruit of which 
is not eaten, but is used for certain 

Antan, adj., Sanskrit Arya, ‘noble.’ 

A term now used to include all the races (Roman, 
Greek, German, Celtic, Sclavonic, Indo-Peraic, &c.) 
which speak languages belonging tothesame family 
as Sanskrit. Much vogue was given to the term 
by Pictet, in his publication of Les Origines Indo- 
Européennee, ow lea Aryas Primitifa (Paris, 1859), 
and he seems (see quotation below) almost to 
claim the introduction of the name in this sense 
as his own, but it was certainly in use before that 
time, It hos in great measure superseded the 
alder term Indo-Germanie, proposed by F. Schlegel 
at the beginning of this century, The latter is, 


however, still sometimes used, and M, Hovelacque, 


especially, prefers it. The connexion which evi- 
dently exista among the several languages thua 
classed together is often, but erroneonaly, supposed 
to warrant a cchclosion of identity of race as 
regards the people who speak them. Sea Poesche 
Die Arier, 1878. 

It may be noted as curious that among the 
Javanese (a people so remote in blood from what 
we understand by Aryan) Arya is commonly used 
as an honorary prefix to the namea of men of rank 
—a result of the ancient Hindu influence on the 
civilization of the island. 

1851 :—“ We muat request the patience of our 
readers whilst we give a short outline of the 
component members of the grest Arian family. 
The first is the Sanskrit. ... The second branch 
ofthe Arian family is the Persinn. ... There 
are other scions of the Arian stock which struck 


| root in the soil of Asin before the Arians reached 
| the shores of Europe”. . 


Bs a Edin. Revie wT, 
Oct. 1851, pp. 312, 313, 

1863 :—“ Sur les sept premiéres civilizations, que 
sont celles de |’ancien monde, six appartiennent, 


en partie an moins, & Ia race driane.”—Gobinean, 
p. 339)."" ‘The cut given is something like the 
conventional figure of a pine-apple, though it | ~ 


De UInégalité des Races Humaines, tom. 1. p. 364. 
1855 :—* The second family of languages is the 
Arian, or, 8 it used to be called, Indo-European” 

. —Prof. Max Miller, Languages of the Seat of 
War, p. 27. 

855:—"I believe all who have lived in Indin 
will bear testimony . . . that to natives of 
India, of whatever claas or caste, Mussulman, 
Hindoo, or Parsee, Aryan or Tamulian, unless they 


Marcu, 1879.) - 








have had special training, our European 
paintings, prints, drawings, and photographs, 
plain or coloured, if they are landscapes, are 
absolutely unintelligible.’—Yulds Mission to dea, 
p. 89. 

1858:—"The Aryan tribea—for that is the 
name they gave themselves, both in, their old and 
new homes—bronght with them institutions of s 
simplicity almost primitive."—Whitney, Oriental 
Studies, vol. IL. p. 5. 

1859:— Quoiqn'’ll en soit, ce qui précéde me 


wemble justifier suffisamment l'emploi du nom de 
Arya pour désigner, dana son unité, le peuple pére — 


de la grande famille appelée jusqu'd présent indo- 
ewropéenne.”—Pictet, I. 34. 

1861:—“ Latin, again, with Greek, and the 
Celtic, the Teutonic, and Slavonio langaages, 
together with likewise the ancient dialects of 
India and Persia, must have sprung from an 
earlier language, the mother of the whole Indo- 
European or Aryan family of speech.”—Max 
Miller, Lectures, lst Series, p. 32. 

The verb Anvanize has also been formed from 
thia word :— 

1858:—" Thus all India was brought under the 
sway, physical or intellectual and moral, of the alien 


race; it was thoroughly Aryanized."—Whitney, | 


aa above, p. 7. 

Bonseer-son | interj. The Anglo-Indian collo- 
quial representation of an exclamation common 
among Hindus, when in surprise or grief—Bdp-re! 
or, redoubled, Bipre-bdp! ‘O father!’ (We have 
known a friend from the north of the Tweed 


whose ordinary interjection was ‘my great grand- . 


mother !"). 

Hence -— 

Bonner, s. A noise, a disturbance, a row; and 
further— 

Bounenr pack, 8. A pack of bounds of different 
breeds, or (oftener) of no breed atiall, wherewith 
young officers hunt jackals or the like; presum- 
ably so called from the noise and disturbance that 


such s pack are apt to raise, See a quotation under | 


Bunaw. 

1878 :— . “on the mornings when the 
‘ babbera’ pack went out, of which Macpherson was 
master and I ‘ whip,’ wo used to be up by 4 a.m.” 
—Life in the Mofuasil, vol. 1. p. 142, 

Bezavt, a. The name of a vegetable, more 
commonly called by the English in Bengal bea- 
gun, It is the egg-plant or Solanum melongena, 
very common in India, as itis on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, The word in this form is from 
the Portuguese (see further on). Probably one 
original word has seldom undergone such an 
extraordinary variety of modifications, whilst re- 
taining the same meaning, a8 this. Sansk. bhan- 





tdkt; Pers. badingdn; Arab. badingdn; Hind. 
bhdntd, baigan, baingan; Sp. sleerenennn Sea 
gena ; Port. berintgela, bringiela, “besaapetdirsi 
Lat. melangolus, merangolus ; Ital. melangola 
sitanikcns, ela tancints (aie 2) dolin, Walle hislow) = 
Fr. aubergine, melongine, merangéne, and provin- 
cially belingine, albergaine, albergine, albergame. 

Melongena is no real word, but a factitious 
Latinizing of melansana, or, as Devic says, “ Latin 
du botaniste.” 

It looks as if the Sanskrit word were the 
original of all, The Hind. bajngon, aguin, which 
gives the common Bengal form, seems to be 


‘Wdentical with the Arabio word. and the latter to be 


the direct original of the Spanish, and so of all the 
other European names. The Italian mela ineana 
is the most curious of these corruptions, framed by 
the usual “ strung-after ." god connects 
itself with the somewhat indigeatible character of 
the vegetable as it iseatenin Italy, which is a fact. 
When cholera ia about, it is considered an act of 
insanity to eat the melanzana, There is, however, 
also in Egypt a notion connecting the badinjdn 
with madness (see Lane, quoted below). It would 
bad character as an article of diet. 

The word has been carried, with the vegetable, 
to the Archipelago, probably by the Portuguese, 
for the Malays call it berinjdla, 

1611 :—“ We had o market there, kept upon the 
strand, of diaers sorts of prouisions, to wit, .... . 
Pallingenies, cucumbers”. . . . « +N. Dounton in 
Parchas, vol. I. p. 298. 

1616 :—“ It seems to mao be one of those fruits 
which are called in good Tnscan pefronciani, but 
which by the Lombards are called melanzane, and 
by the vulgar at Rome marignani ;-and, if my 
memory does not deceive me, by the Neapolitans 
in their patois molegnane."—P. della Valle, vol. 1. 


| p- 197. 


Yowmas, Berenjaws, both hot planta.” . . .—Fryer, 
p. 14. 

1792:—Forrest spelli brinjalles.—Voyage to 
Mergui, &e. p. 40. 

1810 :—Williamson bas bringal.—Vade Mesum, 
vol, I. p. 133. 

We12 =" saw last night at least two acres 
covered with Grinjaal, a species of Solanum."— 
Maria Graham, p. 24. 

1835 -—“ The reevoeeny areas mene = 
that the husband was mad .. . . One exclaimed : 
* There is no strength nor r but in Godt God 
restore thee!’ Another said :_‘ How sad! He was 


| really » worthy man.’ A third remarked ; * Badin- 
gdne are very abundant just now.’ "—Lane’s 


Modern Egyptians, ed. 1860, p. 299. 
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1860 :—" Amongst othor triumphs of the native 
cuisine were some singular but by no means in- 
elegant chefa d'auere, brinjals boiled and stuffed 
with savoury meats, but exhibiting ripe and un- 
dressed fruit growing on the same branch.”—Ten- 
nent’s Ceylon, vol, IT. p. 161. 

This dish is mentioned in the Sanakrit Cookery 
Book which passes as by king Nala; it is managed 
by wrapping pert of the fruit in wet cloths while 
the reat is being cooked. 

Bvporrow, s. A keel-lesa barge formerly much 
used by Europeans travelling on the Ganges, 
Two-thirds of the barges length was occupied by 
cabins with venetian windows. Wilson gives the 
word as Hind. and Beng4li bajrd; Shakepear gives 


bajrd and bajre, with uo hypothetical derivation | 


from bajar, ‘hard or heavy.’ Among Mr. Bloch- 
mann's extracts from Muhoammadan books regurd- 
ing the conquest of Assam, we find o detail of 
Mir Jomlah's fleet on his expedition of 1662, in 
which we have mention of “4 bajrahs” (Jour. Ae. 
Soe. Beng., vol. XLI. pt. I. p.73). In the same 
extracts we have several times mention of large 
Assamese vessels called bachAdris (pp. 57,75, 81); 
but this can hardly be the same word. Bajra is 
moat probably applied in the sense of ‘thunder- 
bolts,” however inappropriate to the modern 
budgerow. 

1583 :—* The barkes be light and armed with 
QOares, like to Foista.... and they call these 
barkes Bazeras and Paluas."—Cmsar Frederike in 
Hakluyt, vol. IT. p. 358. 

1727 -—“ In the Evening to recreate thamselves 
in Chaises or Palanking... . or by water in their 


—A. Hamilton, vol. II. p. 12. 
1794 :—" By order of the Governor General in 


Conncil’. . . . will be sold the Honble. Company's | 


Budgerow, named the Sonamokhes .... The 
Budgerow laysin the nullah opposite to Chitpore.” 
—Notification, in Seton-Karr, vol. IT. p. 114. 





METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THE 
MAHABHARATA, 


BY JOHN MUIR, LL.D., &c. 
(Continued from p. $08, vol. VII.) 
After the Pandavas had been victorious in 
their wav with the Kurus, Yudhishthira, in- 


stead of taking pleasure in the result, was over-— 


whelmed with grief at the slanghter of his 
kinsmen with which their conflict had been at- 
* See Professor Monier Williama’s Indian Epic Pootry, 


p- Le. 

= y of the Lines occar in the RAmdyana VIL. 
Banh 1 V.62, 208, Gorewsio'sed. <4 Ne 
: in t jaar 
corresponding to t 


nothing in the 
two lines: but [ assume that it iotimatinl 








- Budgeroes, which is, s convenient Boat." | 





[Marce, 1879. 


tended (Mahdbhdrata xii. 14f.),' and axpresses 
an intention to retire from the world, and lead 
the life of an ascetic (195.). His brother 
Arjuna remonatrates with him (203M), and in 
the course of his address pronounces an eu- 
logiam on wealth, in verses of which the follow- 
ing is a very free translation’ :— 

Prast or Riches. M.Bh. xii, 2138, 
Amassing wealth with care and pains, 
Aman the means of action gains. 

From wealth a stream of virtuous deeds,— 
As copious rills from hills,—proceeds. 
But action halts when affinence fails, 

As brooks dry up when drought prevails. 
Wealth every earthly good procures, 
And heavenly bliss itself ensures. 

For rich men gold, with hand profuse, 
Can spend for every pious use’. 

The wealthy man has troops of friends ; 
A flattering crowd before him bends; 
With ardour men his kinship claim ; 
With honour all pronounce his name; 
They call him noble, learned, wias, 

And all his words as maxims prize. 

Men in the lap of affluence norst 

Look down upon the poor as curst. 

The world deems want a crime; like bad 
And guilty men, the poor are sad. 

A needy man is viewed with scorn," 

As base and vile, though nobly born; 

On earth his lot is joyless, hard, 

To him the gates of heaven are barred : 
The ritea which open wide that gate, 
The needy cannot celebrate." 

He merits most the name of Jean 

Who cattle lacks, whose garb is mean, 
Whose nod no crowd of servants waits, 
Whose food no hungry strangers sates. 
That hapless man is tealy lean,— 

Not he whose frame is spare and thin. 

At the end of Arjuna's speech, however, 
Yndhishthira repeats the expression of his in- 
tention to retire to the forest, and describes his 
proposed tranquil and dispassionate life there 
(246M). His brother Bhima then (277i) 
blames hia determination, and compares such 
conduct to that of a man who should dig a well, 


in. what eevee; ned thie, ia cociirmed hat is after. 
‘watsla BiSd OF the sor THU. meee 
: Pap tobe a » Fad. 1. 6, 168. 
A better doctrine than this in elagwhere tanght, & 
the Indian Antiquary, vol. T1., p. 170, ona He 
vol. [V., p. 371, Torses munbered 34 and i. 
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should find no water, and only pi eored wae 
mud ; to that of another who should climb a tree | 
to obtain honey, and should die without eating 
it; to that of a third who should perform a long 
journcy, and return without attaining the object 
for which it was undertaken ; to that of a fourth 
who should conquer his enemies, and then kill 
himself; and to that ofa hungry man who 
should obtam food bu: not eat it, dc. He then 
goes on (in verses 293ff.) to argue against an 
early ascetic life in terms of which the following | 
is a very free translation :-— 
FOLLY OF PREMATURE ASCETICISM. 
When old and grey, when strength decays, 
By foes when crushed, in evil days 
From fortune’s heights when downward 
hurled,— 
Yes, then let men renounce the world; 
But not in time of youth and health, 
When crowned with glory, lords of wealth. 
Those scripture texts which praise as best 
A life ascetic, lone, unblest, 
Dragged sadly on in gloomy woods, 
In dreary, dolefal solitudes, 
Are fictions hatched in squalid schools 
By needy unbelieving fools ; 
Which look like truth, but, proved, are found 
To rest on no substantial ground.* 
To savage beasts it is not given 
By forest-life to merit heaven - 
Yet this same life, by hermits led, 
Their future bliss ensures, ‘tis said ! 
When men nor pleasure feel, nor pain, 
A state of stupid torpor gain, 
They then have reached perfection, rise 
To heaven,—so say the would-be-wise. 
But should not trees,—if this be trne,— 
And boulders, gain perfection too ? 
For they are calm and torpid, feel 
Nor pain nor pleasure, woe nor weal. 
They dread no want, they seek no ease, 
Like self-denying devotees : 
Abandon, then, thy vain design ; 
By kingly virtues seek to shine. 
See how'by acts all mortals strive 
Their ends to gain, through effort thrive. 
Inaction ne‘er perfection brings ; 
From strenuous deeds alone it springs. 
gh be continued.) 


© This literally rendered rona: “Tho doctrine of the 


Vedic texts (veda-rldana tijndaam) promalgated by 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Mr. RB. Cust, Hon. Secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, calls attention to the following 
subjects :— 

1. Promres.—Are there any in India ? The time 
is come when this ought to be cleared ap, In the 
Jour. As. Soc, Beng, vol, XXTV. 1855, p. 207, we 
have allusion toa monkey race of men ; and again 
to wild jungle folk, the men 4f. Gin. high, in 
Tad. dat. vol. V. p. 60; and again dwarfs—vol. VI. 
{August 1877), p. 230. They are mentioned in 
Borneo. 

2. Cansrmatisw,—Does it still continue in 
India? In the Bengal Ceusus Report, p, 196, it ia 
stated that the Birhora approaching death invite 
their relations to come and feast on their bodies, 

Tn Sumatru the Battas eat their aged relations 
when too old to work, The same tribe sentence 
desperate offenders to be killed and eaten judicially, 


Canany traces of such customa be found elsewhere? 


3. INTeERWAREIAGE oF Hixpus asp Muiawwa- 
paxs.—In two localities I have come across in- 
stances of this prevailing, and it would be inter- 
esting to know of other cases, and whether the 
giving and receiving of brides is reciprocal. 

4. Apwission To Caste Parvinzces—In the 
Panjab the Sarasvati Brdhmansand the Khatriseat 
together, and I have known individuals of a lower 
caste admitted fram childhood, as a favour, to 
similar privileges. Is this, common feature ? 

§ Potraxspny—This subject should be 
thoroughly worked out as regards India. We have 
instances of Aryan families in the SimlA hills hav- 
ing the enstom. We onght to know where the 
custom exiata, why it exists, ond what effect it has 
on the population. It isasserted that in Ladakh 
the woman has o right to one extra huaband, be- 
side the family of brothers to whom she belongs, 
and that she isas jealous of her husbands as » 
polygamous Muhammadan is of his wives. 

6. Covvane.—Tyler, in his Researches iafo the 
Early History of Menkiad, p. 301, enys that this ex- 
traordinary custom of the hushand being pat to 
bed, and taking physic, when a baby is born, while 
the wife has to work as usual, provails among peo- 
ple of the higher caste about Madras, 


| tam, and the Malabar Coast. Can this be authentic- 


ated? The custom is notorious in the Basque 
country, and is mentioned by Marco Polo in Asin. 
Tyler, in his Primitive Calture, p. 8h, says that the 


| Hozavwal (a well-known gipsy tribe in the Telugu 
| country) have this praction. 


7. Nivan Cvstows.—Pietro Pellerino (vol. IT, 
letter vii.) mentions, from his own proper know- 


i ‘ixtilaih), destitute of bina 
=e ae 
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ledge, the following extraordinary custom as 


existing two hundred years ago, which, for obvious 
reasons, [ can only qnote in [talian:— 

“De Malavari poi solo senti de notabile, che le 
loro donne negle atti venerei per usanza far loro 
ricevuta, ed universale, non vogliono mai soggin- 
cere agli uomini.” Can this be the case P 

8. Naca Customs.—Still more astounding ise 
Naga custom quoted by General Fitche, vol. I. p. 
350, which can otly be described in Latin :— 

“Annulum, a quart ad octavam partem uncim 
latum, et ex cornu cervi factum, glandem penis eb 
preputiam arcté comprimentem, mares inducere 
solent: propositum est erectionem penis impedire, 
opinantibus iis privata membra conspiciende 
prebere, nisi in tali conditione, rem non indecoram 
ease: annulor a pubertates vo assumitur, et ad 
mortem geritur.”’ 

(To be continued). 


NOTES ON THE ABOVE. 

1. Prowrmes.—Amongst the Vizianagram Mahi- 
riija's attendants are two dwarfs, atated to pertain 
to the race so graphically described by Herodotus. 
One is said to be eighteen years old and forty 
inches high, und the other is sixteen and only 
thirty inches in height. They are also represented 
to us as pot-bellied, thin-limbed, knock-kneed, 
spherically-headed, copper-coloured, and tow- 
hnired.— Newspaper cutting. 

2. Cawsmatim.—There is much reason to 
believe that cannibalism has always existed among 
some tribes in India, and some reason to believe 
that it yet exists. Bardesanes (ed. Hilgenfeld, 
pp. 94-97) expressly mentions it; this is perhaps 
the earliest historical notice strictly speaking; it 
is of about 200 a.p, 

Frequent but trustworthy mention of cannibal- 
ism in India occurs in the works of the early 
travellers, though mostly they are in times of 
famine, as, ¢.g., in the great famine in Gujarit in 
1630 (Van Twist, Gen. Beschrijvinge van Indien, 
pp. 8-0, 1648), Thevenot appears to mention the 
nse of human flesh as food as common not far 
from Bhroch, but I cannot now refer to hia 
book. 

In 1812 Maria Graham (Journal, p. 15) writes 
of Bombay Parishs ; “ They are filthy in all their 
habits, and do not scruple to use as food any dead 
animal they find; it is even said that, in some 
places, they do not reject human bodies.” The 
Madras Pariahs, are, certainly, no better. 

In Life in the Mofuasil, by an ex-Civilian, pub- 
lished Isat year, there is o full account of a case 
of cannibalism by a low-caste man in Bengal 
which ia beyond doubt. Want in this case could 
not be the cause. 





Some sixteen years ago a Nair was murdered in 
Malabar by some people of very low caste called 
there ‘Cherumar’. The body was mutilated, and 
on my asking the scoused (who freely confessed 
their crime) why this had been done? they an- 
awered : “ Tinndl pipam tirom”—“ If one eats, the 
sin will cease.” This is the only unquestionable 
case that has come under my notice. 

Do not some of the wild and disgusting fanatics 
in the Bombay Presidency also practise canni- 


| balism P 


A. B, 

30th January, 1879. 

3. Vibhiji, the present Jim of Navdnagar, in 
Kathiivid, married a Mohammaan wife by whom 
he haa a gon KAlubhi, whom he has got declared 
his successor on the gddi. His father, Ranamalla, 
had also s Muhammadan wife. The Jidéjé chiefs 
marry Musalmin wives. 

4, Among the Méra (or Meheras) and Rabéris 
the wife ia regarded as the head of the bouse; 
she only can pay accounts, and transacts business 
with Baniyas, dc. 

The RAmanujyas, or Sri Vaishnavas, in religious 
festivals, eat with people of any caste. 

In the Dakhan and southern India children are 
admitted from infancy into higher castes, 

The Sarasvati Bribmans also eat with LohAnis, 
Khatris, and Bansiilis. 

§ Pottasper.—In Kamanun between the Tons 
and Jamunf,abont Kiilsi, the RAjputs, Brihmans, 
and Sidras all practise polyandry, the brothers 
of « family all marrying one wife, like the Pinds- 
vas. The children are all attributed to the eldest 
brother alive. None of the younger brothers are 
allowed to marry a separate or additional wife for 
themselves. When there is only one or two sons 
in a family it is difficult to procures wife, lest she 
should become a widow. 

Bracvastat Ixpeast Paxprr. 





6. Nirvan Cosroms.—This vicious practice is 
fully admitted in Malabar to be one of the andchdra 
or perverse customs peculinr to that part of India. 
Graul mentions it (I believe) ag such on Gundert's 
authority. It is sometimes called spatridd; a 
meaning of this kind is not given to this word in 
any Sanskrit Dictionary ; uparitridd and upani- 
sombhoga are commonly used in this sense: see 
Gundert, Malaydlem Dictionary, p.135, col.a, From 
the Niyars other castes have adopted it. 

There are allusions to such habits (thongh not 
as of universal prevalence) in Sanskrit books, bat 
it is not possible to collect them here. 


ALB. 
(To be continued). 
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TWO NEW CHALUKYA GRANTS. 
Wri coMPARIsON OF THE FEroFEssen Gaanrs BY Janameyara or THE Sanpa Yiaa. 
BY LEWIS RICE, BANGALORE. 


if operated d, Serpe ey Sopher cee gs 

of the Chalnkyadynasty, One professes 
to be of the date 8.5. 366 (a. p. 444), and of the 
time of Vira Nonamba, a name which is 
new to the existing list of these kings. The 
other is without the date of the year, but is a 
grant by Ambera, the son of Satyaéraya, 
and therefore belongs to the early part of the 
7th century. His name appears as A mara in 
the original list published by Sir Walter Elliot, 


but no direct evidence has, so far as I am aware, | 


been hitherto found of his reign. 

Vira N onam ba’s grant consists of three 
copper plates, 10} inches‘by 6} inches, strang 
on a metal ring secured with a seal bearing the 
figure, in relief, one inch long, of what appears 
something like an elephant, though probably 
meant for a boar, with the sun and moon above. 
Tt was found in the Chief Commissioner's office 
at Bangalor, and has been there at least since 
1859. It is inscribed in Nandi Nagari charac- 
ters' identical with those used i in the Ganj 
agrahira inscription claiming to be a grant 
by the emperor Janamejaya, which has been the 
subject of much controversy. Two other inscrip- 
tions similar to that of the Gauj agrahira 
are in existence in the same neighbourhood, 
and the present grant not only resembles all 
three in the characters in which it ia written, 
but corresponds in many of the details, using 
the same obscure terms in describing the gift, 
introducipg the same strange mixture of Hale 
Kannada and Sanskrit, and containing the same 
spelling of Sanskrit words which disgusted 
Colebrooke in the Gauj imscription.* The 
present grant, whether it be genuine or not, is 
thus of value for purposes of comparison, be- 
sides the fact of its being dated. The remarks 
on this inscription will be continued farther 
on. 

Ambera's grantis briefly expressed in pure 
and accurate Sanskrit, well and very distinctly 





" See accompanying facsimile of two'sides. 

* As. Res, wol, IX. p. 448. 

® These terse and onambignous statements seom as if 
expressly desigoed to clear up some of the existing doubts 





engraved in Hale Kannada characters. It is on 
three stout plates, 9 inches by 3}, strung on a 
ring secured with a lomp of metal on which is 
a small stamp of a boar. I met with this 
interesting inscription at Hosar, about fifty 
miles north of Bangalor, and there is every 
reason, I think, to regard itas genuine. After 
giving the descent of the Chalakya dynasty as 


usual in the early grants (except that we have 


Shériti instead of Hiriti), it commences with 
Paulakeéi, whose second name it informs 
uswas Rana Vikrama. After him it merely 
mentions “SatyAéraya, the conqueror of 
Harsha Vardhans,’”" and then records the 
decree as that of “ his dear son, called in his own 
language (*va bhdshayd) Ambera.” Tt is not 
clear what Isnguage is meant. Ambera 


does not appear to be Sanskrit, and the same 


expression fnrther on undoubtedly refers to 
Hale Kannada. If formed of the Hale 


signify ‘lover of Pirvatl.’ The gift he made 
consisted of the grant to thirty-one Brihmags 
of a village called Periy li in its (or ? his) 
own language (sva bhdshayd again, and here 
elearly Hale Kannada), situated in the Ko ni- 
kal district. The only name this 
known to me is Kunigal,a tiluké some 
thirty miles to the west of Bangalor. 

To return to the other grant. The fact of 
its being in Nigari characters is not in favour 
of its pretensions, for they were not in nse 
till much later, though an exception is men- 
tioned in an inscription at Seven Pagodas.* 
The letter r J has a second form, JG, which 
I have not noticed before, and which from 
the places where it is used, is, 1 think, in. 
tended to represent the now obsolete Hale 
Kannada r, %, It occurs also in the Kuppagade 
grant. 

No mention is made of any former kings of 
the lme:—indeed, if the date be accepted, 


as to the identity of certain of the early kings. See Jour, 
Bo, Br. R. As, Soc. vol, X. pp S65, 358. 
* Bo, Ind, Pul. p. 43; Trans. R. As. Soe. vol. LL pl. 18. 
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Vira Nonamba must have been almost 
next to the founder in descent. He is de- 
scribed as the sun of the Chalukya kula, 
the conqueror of the elephant-riding Bhags 
datta kings,* the terror of Kalinga and 
Koakana, “ the thruster out of As va pati 
Riya, the slayer of Gajapati Raya, and 
the smiter on the head of Nara pati Raya’,— 
whoever these three sovereigns, to whom one 50 
often hears allusions, may have been,—and as 
ruling in peace and security at Kalydnapura. 
In the course of a victorions expedition to the 
south he encamped at the village of Henjara, and 
there in the Saka year 366, the year Tirana, 
made the gifts recorded in the grant. The re- 
cipient was M Aro Setti, millika Gaigavddikéra, 
and rcadda byavahdri of the Chalukyas, 
a native of Haluhidi in Kundunid, situated in 
the Gaiigavadi Ninety-six Thousand. Ina 
battle which took place at Henjara he distingnish- 
ed himself by cutting through the horse and 
bringing down Kilva Riya." For this exploit he 
was rewarded with various honours and a landed 
estate near his native place, which, from the 
mention of Kadabada kola, I conjecture was on 
the river Shimsha,’ in the neighbourhood of 
Kadaba. The grant is attested by four witnesses, 
one from Talakada, the others from the baundary 
villages, and is approved by the king, who 
signs himself Ari-rdéya-mastaka-tala-prohdri 
(‘ amiter onthe head of hostile kings’). 

The title vadde byavahtri occurs in several of 
the Maisiir inseriptions as that of an important 
officer. Byavahdri means ‘merchant,’ but of 
vadda no explanation is forthcoming. It is often 
met within the phrase vadda rdeula, which was 
the name of some main head of the public taxes, 
and is generally mentioned along with the hej- 
juaka, the principal customs dues. .An inscription 
at Sampige, near Kadaba, of the 13th century, 


records a gift made there by a vadda | 


byavahdri. 

The Ninety-six Thousand province of Ga i- 
gavadi I have identified, on abondant 
evidence, as the southern half of Maisiir. The 
large body of Gatgadikira raiyats I have 





* The Gadga kings of Southern Maisir bad the olo- 
phant as their crest, and the Merkara plates (Ind. Ant. 
vol. L. p.343) describe Avinita as « Bhadatta. The Maha. 
hivirote ‘tmentions crea we Yavane king: ot 
Wilson's Works, vol. X. p. Gb. 

* The expression ued in this place is obacure, bat the 





conjectured to have been its subjects, and this 
opinion is satisfactorily borne out by the title of 
“chief (or original) GahgavAdikara” 
assumed by Maro Setti, aa this form of the 
name supplies the necessary link connecting 
Gatgavadi with Gafgadikira. 

As regards Kilva Raya find an inscrip- 
tion of the 12th century at Divangere speaks 
of the haleya bid, or old ruins, of the royal 
eity Hiriya Betiru, in the kingdom of the 
warrior Kilvog-odeyarasa Deva. Betur is close 
to Divangere, a little tothe west of Harihara on 
the Tuhgabhadra, 

The name Vira Nonamba calls for some 
remarks. The whole ofthe north of Maisir, 
now the Chitaldrag District, formed from an 
early period, as we know from numerons in- 
scriptions, a province called the Nonamba- 
vidior Nolambavidi Thirty-two Thou- 
sand. The considerable body of Nonamba or 
Nonaba raiyats I suppose to have been its 
subjects, just as the Gaigadikira raiyats were 
of Gaigavidi, Acknowledged descendants 
of the hereditary chief of the Nonaba Woklijas 


| are still to be found near Gubbi, which is close 


to Kadaba, and claims to have been founded by 
their ancestor. The name also occurs in other 
connections. An inscription at Nandi of perhaps 
the Sth century gives us Nolambidhir&ja 
as the name of a Pallava king; while, coming 
still nearer, an inscription at Anantapur of 4.p. 
1079 gives the titles of Jaya Simba, the younger 
brother of the Chalukya king Vikra- 
miika, who was appointed Governor of the 
Banavase Twelve Thousand, and who re- 
belled against him,"as Trayalokya Malla Vira 
Nolamba Pallaya Permminadi Jaya Singha 
Deva. 

In order to exhibit the correspondence of 
the present grant with those of the Begur, 
Kuppagade, and Gauj agrahiras, their 
respective contents are here given in parallel 
columns. Those parts which are identical in 
all are carried across the columns, only those 
parts in which they differ being shown sepa- 
zt 


meaning mast bo equivalent to this, 

TA tributary of the Efveri. It ia also called the 
Kadaba, the Kadamba, and the Shimshopa. 

* Fuk. Dev. Char. Introd. pp. 88, 43. 

* Of the Bogor grant I have only a copy, given to me at 
the place. Of the other two I bave photographs, 
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K | Nopamba. 
Nomaoh  sasi-kali-koti- 
Jayaty &vishkritam Vishnor virdham kshobhitérnnavam dakshinonnata- kalpaminfinkura...... 
damshtrigra-vidrinta-bhuvanam vapuh |j* kalpa-vrikshiya § Sam- 
bhave || 


Svasti samasta-bhuvanisraya sri-prithvi-vallabham mobirijidhirija © paramesvara parama- 
bhattdraks ‘ . 


Hastini-pura-varidhisvara drohaka- Kalyana pura-varadhi- 
Bhagadatta-ripu-riya-kintA-datta-vairi-vaidhavvya : : : . 
Pindava- | Pandava- |  Pandava- | Chalukya- 
kula-kamala-marttanda kudana-prachanda Kalinga-kodamia ganda-mirttanda ekinga-vira rama-ranga- 
dhira Asvapati-Riya-dishpatte Gajapati-Raya-sambfraka Narapati-Rayn-mastake-tala-prahiiri..... ; 
seat : Pa haydrodha-prandha- wt 
| rekha-revanta 
edmmanta-mriga-chamfra Konkana-chAtur-disa-bhayankara- = ate a ere owl ee) geal 
chachcha-puta-chicha-puta —_ svara-mukha-ka- | 
mala-vinirgate-sudhasilanga-brahma = yinddi- 
bharata-sistra-prasidham aneka-sdstra-pravi- un “ay 
nam = Korantake-Byali-Nagirjunidi-mantra-| “a om 


jaya-siddha-prasidha samudaya-namita-paddra- 

vrinda ari-riyo-kula-vilayo-kAlinals- - 

nityakara paringand-putra suvarnna- vardha-lanchhana-dhvaja samasta-r4jévali-virdjita-samdlankrita™ 
sri-Soma-ramsodbhara 

eri-Parokshiti-chakravrartti tasya putra Janamejaya-chakravrartti | ati-Vira-Nonamba-chak- 
Hastinipura mavrartti Kalynna-pura 
sukha-sankathi-vinodena riijyam karoti dakshina-disivare digvijaya-yatram™ bijayam-karomi 
Tungabhadra-Haridri-sangame sri-Harthara-Deva-sannidhau katakam-|Henjara-grimitu kata- 
utkalita Chaitra-mise kam utolitam 4nka- 
krighna-pakshe Bhouma-krishna-pakshe § Soma- i 
dine tritiydyém Indra-| dine Bharani-mabi-| nttarh 
bha-nakshatre ean-| nakshatre sankriin 







krinta vyati-pita ton) vyati-pdta-nimitte ni are 
nimitta | grahita-samae 
surppa-yagan karomi Banavise-panichchhihasra-madhye 


pravishta badagana-Ede-| khampans-Ede-nidu-ep-jkhampana-Sintalige sf-| sahasra-madbyn kham- 
nidu-eppotars  tan-) patepa tatu madhyn| hasro-madhye Gauta-| pana - Kundu - nidu 
madhye anidy-ngra-) Puspageddeya-gr&ma- 
hira sri-Beguru-| Brihmana 
grimitu Bréhmandta 


ehaiighs-mukhys nind-jchaighamakshs  nini- 
gotrada sfhasra-mun-| gotrada .§§ sahasra- 
nira-vara-Bribmenitu! dvaya-Brihmana sarp- 
sarppa-yiga frambhe-| pa - yiga - purnnfhuti 
samae sirvida-pur-| samae sirviida-puor- 





mechehi | mechchi 
panchinga-pasiya chhatra sukhiisann balada-gaddige”  anka-danda-khandane . 
Per] ee | niidu-bittig-aliys-sunka _ 
ashta-bhoga-teja-simya . . : . : . ii . 
© Part of this verse is broken off in G. | * Filtreyam in G. This and two or three preceding 
“| No corresponding passage words broken off i 
ul Samdmalankrite in N, : “ Bala vada i N 


“8 Tat-putra in B and K. 
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sarba-namaskritanigi © | sarba-namasyavilgi 
(Names of the villages.) 
evam dasa grim4tu dhiira-purvakam datta 


Ganj. Noman ba. 
ba-namasya datta 
bhami | 


evam dvddasa grémiitu (Description and area of 
land.) 


sarba namasya dhAri-| the 


pirbakam datte islinya simintarini ka- 
tasya grimasya simfintarini katham | thar 
(Then follow the boundaries, which are described in all ina similar manner, Tha imprecatory verses 
vary in each.) 
(Conclusion broken off.) Witnessed and signad (see 
transcript). 


The foregoing comparison will show that | 
these four grants were all inscribed after one 
model, though the present one is referred to 
the Chalukya dynasty, and the three others 
tothe Pandavadynasty. The characters in 
which they are engraved, as before stated, 
are identical. It seems impossible, therefore, | 
to avoid the conclusion that they belong 
to the same period. What that period was it is 
not so easy to determine. The present grant very 
positively declares it to be 8. Saka 366. How 
far this can be received as a gonnine date the 
learned will be able to decide, Regarding the 
dates of the three other grants, proceeding upon 
the well-known rule which gives a certain 
numerical value to the several letters of the 
alphabet, tha owners have attempted to find a 
date from the letters ka fa kam in the phrase 
kafakam utkalitam, and have thus arrived at 
111 of the Kali yoga, or 2991 nic. Bat it is 
very doubtfal whether the phrase in question, 
which may be translated “having halted the 
army," was meant to embody any date. Another 
theory is that it refers to Kataka or Cuttack in 
Utkala or Orissa, which is stated to have been 
founded by Janamejaya at the time of the 
sarpa ydga, for officiating at which these grants 
were mado to the Brahmans of the three 
agrahdras. Now Kataka Chandwira, as it was 
called, appears to have been a flourishing capital 
city before the end of the 5th century.'* Ac- 
cording to local tradition the sarpa ydga was 
performed at the village of Hiremagalur, 
at the south-eastern base of the Baba Budan or 
Chandra Drona mountaina in the west of Maisir. 
A curious stone pillar with a spear-shaped head 
ia still shown there as the yipa stambha or 
sacrificial post ised on the occasion. It is said 

to be efficacious in curing from the bite of a 
serpent any one who cirenmambulates it. In- 





Ind. Ant. vol. V..p. 60. 





scriptions at the place show that it was an 
agrahéra in the time of Trailokya Malla 
(? 1150-82). 

The Gauj agrahira grant was certainly 
in existence before 1807, when Col. Mackenzie, 
who brought it to light, finished the Maigtr 
Survey. It is further said to be mentioned in a 
sannad by Chinnam m ji, queen of Bednur, 
given in a. p. 1746, The grant calls the 
village the Gantama agrahira. Gautama was 
the name of one of the distinguished line of 
minis who were dchéryds of the celebrated 
Kedireévara temple at Balligrime. Inscriptions 
show that Gautama was officiating from A.D. 
1130-50. As regards Kuppagede I find men- 
tion of the “mahajanaigalu of Kuppagede” 
in an inscription at Balligriime, - also about a. 
1150, recording, it may ‘be incidentally noticed, 
the foundation of a temple a hundred years 
before by avadda byavahdri, Kuppagede was 
therefore an agrahdra at the former time. 

Calculations are stated to have been made by 


the Astronomer Hoyal, Sir Geotge Airy, from 


_ the astronomical data in the Gauj inscription, 
| resulting in the discovery that Sunday the 7th 


of April 1521 was the date on which the solar 
eclipse mentioned in it took place." That this 
cannot be the correct date is at once evident 
from the fact that the eclipse is stated in the 
grant to have happened on Monday, and not on 
Sonday. Itis easy to show how the mistake 
has arisen, Colebrooke, in commenting on 
the grunt, attributed it to “the time of a partial 
eclipse of the sun which fell on a Sunday in 
the month of Chaitra, when the sun Was @n- 
tering the northern hemisphere, the moon being 
in the nakshatra Aévini.” A note adds, “ Sach is 
the deduction from the text, which states a half. 
eclipse of the sun in Chaitra, on the sun's 
entrance into the ultardyena, or northern path, 


" Jour, Bo, Br, R. As. Soc. vol. X. p, 81, 


Arg, 1879.) 


at the moment of vyatipdla (which imports new 


moon ona Sunday in any one of the under- 


mentioned nadshatres, viz. Advini, Srivana, 


Dhanishtha, Ardri, Aslesha, and Mripasiras, the | 


first of which is the only one compatible with 


the month). The words of the text aro (hai- | 


tramdse krishpapakshe so... . . . &o."™" Now 
this so (which, together with the preceding pakshe, 
being at the edge of the plate, has since got 
broken off) was the commencement of the words 
Soma-dine, or Monday, as clearly appears from 
the Kuppagade inscription. It is, of course, no 
impeachment of the sagacity of Colebrouke that 
he could not guess this, but pronounced that the 
astronomical data, “however consistent with 


Indian notions of astronomy, would hardly bear 


the test of a critical examination.” Sir | 
B. Airy, very naturally, caloulated from the date 
as interpreted by Colebrooke, ‘ 

The date arrived at by Sir George B, Airy, to- 
gether with those of the three agrahdra inscrip- 
tions as stated in the originals, were given by me 
for examination to 4 well-known local astrono- 
mer, Siddhinti Subrahmayya Sastri, and the 
following is a summary of the result of his 
calculations. He first shows that Monday, 7th 


April 1521, being equivalent to Sdlivéhana Saka 


1444, Sukla-sawatsara Mina-méea, 27 tedé, 
cannot be the right date, for the reason that 
Chuitra in that year was an adhika-mdea, or 
intercalary month, during which there was no 
airya-rdéi-sankramana ; and not only so, but the 
performance then of such a rite as the sarpa ydga 
is forbidden, the month being a mala-mdsa, 

He then proves that the astronomical con- 
junctions stated in the inscriptions accord with 
no other year than 36 of the Kali yuga, or B.c, 
3066. Only on Somavira, or Monday, of the 
month Chaitra krishoa omévisya of that year 
ig there a conjunction of .sirya-grahana, or 
eclipse of the sun, with Bharani nagshatra 
and mahd vryatipdia.’” 

The dates found he next shows to be con- 


sistent with the received accounts regarding | 


Parikshit, Janamejaya, and the sarpa 
yaga.” 
"Ag. Res, vol. IX. p. 447. 
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According to the Muhdbhdrata. (Adiparva 
42-124), the Pandavas ruled for thirty-six years, 
and that was the age of Parikshit at the com- 
mencoment of the Kali yuga. He reigued for 
twenty-four years, and at the age of sixty died 
from the bite of a serpent. Janamejaya, then 
& minor, was crowned by the ministers, and 
when he grew up performed the sarpa ydaga. 
Tt follows that Janamejaya was crowned 
at the age of twelve, and that he performed the 
serpent sagrifice when he was twenty-four, which 
accord very well with the statements of the 
Bharata. 

It is no matter for surprise that the Brihmans 
or others who-prepared the inscriptions, sup 
posing them to be forgeries, should have had 
the same ability that the pandit has to make the 


‘here appears to me much reason to regard 


the inscriptions as connected with the C ha- 


Inkyas, The present one not only directly 
claims to be a Chalukya grant, bat in all of 
them the five introductory titles of the king 
are distinctively Chalukyan. But it is not, I 
think, till after the revival of the dy, 
under Pailapa, in the 10th century, that this 
succession of titles is uniformly applied to the 
Chalukya kings, and at the close of the 12th 
century the dynasty came to an end. 

The history of the line in ap. 444, the 


alleged date of the present grant, is somewhat 


uncertain, The latest attempt to clear up the 
matter" gives us the following succession :-— 
1. Jaya Simha. 
2. Buddha VarmmaorRana Riga, 
3. Vijaya Raja or Vijayiditys, 
A.D. 472, 
4. Pulakedi Ti: oe. 489, 
Vira Nonamba's date would make him 
Vijaya Raja's predecessor, who, according 
to the above list, was Rana Raga, the son 
of Jaya Simha. Sir Walter Elliot's state- 
ment is that Jaya Sithha was slain in at- 
tempting to subdue the Pallavas, but that this 
Rana Riga, his posthumous son, renewed 
sea soe ia bs ton Boop NAS 
are not.—Ep, 
™ Jour, Bo, Br, Ry As. Soe, th wns 
the latest at the time I wrote, but Mr. Fleet has since 
p. 247. | 
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the contest, in which he was successfal, and | 


married a Pallava princess. Now the Pallavas 
down toa certain period were Buddhists, and 
this would account for the prince's other name of 
Buddha Varmma.™ Bot his name Rana 
Raga also bears a resemblance to Rana 
Jaya, the name ofa Pallava king mentioned 
in one of their inscriptions on a temple at 
Seven Pagodas.”* We have further seen that the 
name Nolamba or Nonamba (/ and a 
being interchangeable) appears as that of a 
Pallava king, and also among the designations 
of a Chalukya prince in immediate connection 
with the name Pallavya. These coincidences 
do not perhaps amount to very much, but 
looking to the common practice of perpetuating 
names in a house, they may perhaps suffice to 
raise a conjecture whether Vira Nonamba 


may not have been an offspring of the Cha-— 


Inky and Pallava matrimonial alliance. 

If, on the other hand, it is considered that 
the grants, from the characters in which they 
are engraved, may with greater probability be 
assigned to the 12th century, we have the coin- 
cidences previously mentioned in names and 
allusions at about that period in support of the 
view. Moreover, there were not wanting special 
reasons for then falsifying the dates. It was a 
time of commotion in both the political and the 
religious worlds. The Chalukya throne had 
been usurped by Bijjala the Kalachurya, and 
the Chalukya king, retiring to the south of his 
dominions, was maintaining a doubtful authority 
in the Banavase country, shortly to end in the 





extinction of the ayant: ‘Wille tha eupeslanby 
of the Brahmans was threatened by the reforms 
of Basava and the rise of the Lingiyets. 


| There was thus every motive to put back the 


dates of grants made by the Chalukya king at 
this time to the period of the early triumphs 
and glory of his ancestors, as in the case of the 
grant to the merchant, or, as perhaps seemed 
safer to the Brihmans in the case of those 
made to the agrahdras, to & remote and vague 
antiquity. In the former the merchant had 
no objection to ascribe his grant toa prince of 
Buddhist associations. But this would not 
suit the Brihmana in the agrahdra grants ; 
they therefore went back to an orthodox 


| prince as the donor in their case. 


Moreover, it may be observed that even if 
neither of the grants was actually made by 
Vira Nonamba, and in the Saka year 366, 
yet thie name and date are not therefore neces- 
sarily fictitious. They may nevertheless have 
been real historical facts preserved in the 
annals of the house, and be thus of value for 
chronological purposes. A very simple me- 
thod, if admissible, of accounting for the ap- 
parently modern characters in which the ggants 
are inscribed, although the terms and details 
afe decidedly more antique, is to suppose that 
they are copies, on perhaps a more durable 
substance, In-a current character, or one better 
understood or more highly esteemed, of genu- 
ine ancient grants, no longer in existence, 
written or engraved in an obsolete character 
known only to antiqn«rians. 


Transcript. 


L 1. Namah 
Ipa-kalpa-vrikshiys  Sambhave || 
bham = mahfirfjAdhirdjo 


sasi-kali-koti-kalpamininkura . ; 
Svasti samasta-bhuvanisraya sri aucitert oo 
paraniesvara parama-bhattiraka: Kalyans-pura-vari= 


dhisvara gajdrohaka-Bhagadatta-ripu-riya-kiintd-datta-vairi-vaidhay hii= 
vya Cc 

lukya-kula-kamala-mérttanda kadana-prachands Kalinga-kodanda ganda-mi= 
rttanda ekAnga-vira rans-ranga-dhira Asvapati-Réyn-disipatta Gajapa= 

ti-Raya-simbiraks Narapati-RA&ya-mastaks-tala-prahiri 
simmanta-mriga-chamira Konkana-chitru-disa-bhayankara-nityakara 
parangan4-putra suvarnna-vartha-Minchhana-dhvaja samasta-rijive= 
li -virdjita-samimAlankrita sri-Soma-vamsodbhara Sri Vira Nonamba cha= 


kravrartti Kalyana-pura susha(dukha}-sankathi-vincdena rijyam karoti dakshina- 


dishvare-digvijaya-yAtrim-bijaya-Earemi 


Erenjara-grimitu kata= 


Tl . 
Farmena of _ tnacription published | ™ Major Carr's Seven Pogodas, p. 24. 
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ILa@. kam ntulitam Saka-vorusha 366 Niatacdiscvianiias Philgana-mi= 


5a krishna-pakshe Bibavira-amavisysyim-tithan Gangavédi-chha= 
nnavati-sahasra-madhya khampana-Kundu-nidu-eppattara tatu-madhye 
Halubidi-grimd miliki-Gangaviidikira Chalukiyara-vadda-byava= 


& hiiri Miro Satti Henjara-bbavaradalu turakay-ipidu Ki= 


Iva =Riya manne una panchinga-pasiya chhatra sukhfisana  bhala ga= 
ddi anka-danda-khandane ashta-bhoga-teja-simyna earba-namasya datta 
bhomi 4[0)00 gadde salage ‘griha hasta 100 =-Mlasthdna-deva-bhomi 
500 gadde salage 2 WBhaliri-bhumi gadde 500 suvarnnakd-bhumt 200. ksha= 
badagi-bhomi 200 disdkirtti bhumi 100 dvirpdli-bhumi 100 ana 
ka-bhumi 100 ‘faiinya-siodintarini katham Beluhurada-Halnha= 


. diya-dve-randhi-simita § Kembbareya-srota tathd dakshina Bbeluhurada- 
Haluhiidiya-dve-sime vata-vriksha tathA dakshina* § Bbeluhurada-Kadilavi= 
eae at ovam-ti-griim4-tri-sandhi-simitn kshira-kola tas 

dakshina Kadilovigila-Halohidiya dve-sime Maduka-ko= 


= tathi =«©dakshina = dve-sime Chanchari-srota tathi dakshinn § Kadilari= 
gila-Haluhidiya dve-sime Parala-dinne pripya tathdta dakshina 


evam-tri-grimi-tri-sandhi-simita Svayambhu-vritta-pisine tathd 
abshtie Karavidiya-Halohddiya dve-sime Chanchari-srota-pripya ta= 
thi paschima § dve-gime © navanite-pisina  tathi s peailiote een nairitya 


Koravidiya-Mangalura-Haluhiidiya ti-grimi-tri-sandhi-simi= 
tao Paorala kero tathi uttam Mangalura-Halubtdiya dve-sime Chancha= 
8 ri pripya tathi uttara Sik cael a 
diyn evam-ti-grimd-tri-sandh{-simitu Kadabada-kola u= 
tiara Hanamovidiya-Haluhidiya dve-sime pasa ensign 


tathé uttara grimi viyibya Hanemavadiya-Bbellura-Haluhd- 
diya § evam-ti-grimi-tri-sandhi-simitu © vate-vrikeha-kola  tatha purba Bbe= 


ine Tlura-Halnhidiya dve-sime. dine pripya tathi = =©purbba dve-si= 


me svete tatika tathi © purbba Bbellura-Haluhidiya dve-sima  khillu 
pripya = tathi porba §Bbellura-Bbeluhura-Haluhadiya evam-ti-gramé-tri-san= 

dhi-simitu Kembarsya dine tathi purbba Beluhura-Haluhidiya dve-sime ka= 
Ipa vriksha tathi porba iinya samAptah || Sri sikshinfim Talukida Hanovanu 
Mangalura Negavanu Bbellura Kachchuvarg Kadilavigila Vasyara otikusala Odvichdri 


likhita | | 

mekim ratnikiim ekiim bhomer sappy ekam angalam horan uerakam Apnoti yivad ‘bh esa 
samplavam |} O= 

ppa Ari-RAéya-Mustaka-Taln-Prahiiri. 
Translation. kings, sun to the lotus of the Chilukyn race, 
Adored be Sambhnu, adorned with the | terrible in war, a bow to Kalinga, a sun 
pointe of the raya of the moon,......... | among males, unsurpassed hero, invincible 
a tree of bounty! champion in the field of battle, thruster out of 


May it be well! The protector of all lands, | Agvapati Raya, slayer of Gajapati 
favourite. of earth and fortune, great king of | Riya, smiter on the head of Narapati 
kings, supreme ruler, first of monarchs, lord of | Raya, tanner of the deer of the tributary kings, 
the city of Kalyfna, bestower of widowhood | the daily terror of the four quarters of Koa- 
on the hostile elephant-riding Bhagadatta | kana, son to the wives of others, having 
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a flag with the device of a golden boar, adorn- 
ed with the glory of all lines of kings, born 
in the auspicious Soma vainéa, the emperor Sri 
Vira Nonamba, while ruling the kingdom 
in Kaly4na pura in the enjoyment of peace 
and wisdom, making a victorious expedition to 
the south, having encamped his army at the 
village of Henjara; in the Saka year 366, the 
year Tarana, the month Philgana, the dark 
fortnight, Thursday, at the time of new- 

The chief (or original) Gan gavadikdéra, 
the vadda byavahdri of the Chilokyas, Miro 
Setti, of the village of Haluhadi, situated in 
the district of the Kundu-nid Seventy, within 
the Gaigavadi Ninety-six Thousand, having 
in the battle of Henjara pierced the horse and 
brought down Kilva Raya ;— 

Gave (lo that Mdro Setti) five manner of 
gifts—an umbrella, a palanqoin, an escort, & 
throne, and with the faults, fines, and divisions, 
with the eight rights of full possession, (pre- 
sented) with every ceremony the following 
land :—4,000 of rice land [? at the rate of 100 
cubits . . . .. » J, land of the Milasthina 
god 500 of rice land. . . . , Bhaliri land 500 
of rice land, the goldsmith’s land 200..., 
the carpenter's land 200, the barber's land 100, 
the doorkeeper’s land 100, the . . . - land 100. 

The boundaries from the north-east are as 
follows :—The Kembbare stream at the 
common boundary of Beluhir and Haln- 
hadi; thence south, the banyan tree at the 
common boundary of Beluh dr and Halu- 
hAdi; thence south, the Ks hira pond at the 
common boundary of Beluhdir, Kadila- 
vigila, and Haluhadi; thence south, the 
Madukua pond at the joint boundary of Ka- 
dilavagilaand Haluhadi; thence south, 
the Chanchari stream at the common boun- 
dary; thence south, as far as the Parala 
hill at the common boundary of Ka dilav4- 


— 
- 


Thence the southern villages :—South-east, 
the rocks in the land of the god Svayambhu, 
at the common boundary of Kadilavagila, 
Karavadi, and Haluha di; thence west, 
as far asthe Chanchari stream at the com- 
mon boundary of Karavadi and Halu- 
hidi; thence west, the Navanita rocks 
at the joint boundary. Thence the western 
villages :—South-west, the Parala tank at 
the common boundary of Karavidi, Man- 
galdir, and Haluhadi; thence north, as 
far as the Chanchari at the joint 
of Mangalir and Haluhddi; thence 
north, the Kadaba kola at the common 
boundary of Mangulir, Hanemaradi, 
and Haluhiadi; thence north, the group 
of mixed rocks at the common boundary of 
HanemavAdi and Haluhadi. Thence 
the northern villages :—North-west, the banyan 
tree and pond at the common boundary of 
Hanemaviadi, Belliar, and Haluhidi; 
thence east, as far as the mourid at the com- 
mon boundary of Bellair and Haluhidi; 
thence east, the white pond at the joint 
boundary ; thence east, as far as the ford at the 
common boundary of Belldr and Halu. 
hidi; thence east, the Kembare hill at 
the common boundary of Bellair, Beluh dr, 
and Haluhadi; thence east, the wishi 
tree at the common boundary of Beluhfr 
and Haluhadi; thence east it ends at the 
north-east. 

Witnesses :-—Talakida Hanuvanu. 

Mangalir Negavanu. 
Belliir Kachchuvara. 
Kadilavigila Vasyara. 

Written by the accomplished Odvachiri. 
Whoso seizes upon a span-breadth of land, or 
so mach as a finger’s breadth, shall linger in 
hell till the deluge. 

Approved, Ari-Rdya-Mastaka-Tala-Prahéri 


gilaand Halohddi. (‘smiter on the heads of hostile kings’). 
1. 
Tranacript. 
L Svasti fades) Me aie Shériti-putrinim pra 8 
Svimi-Mahasena-pidinudhy&tan&m 
tilakosvamedhiévabbritha-snina-pavitrikritottamingsh 
Ponlioelity sree Rana-Vikrama-dvitlya 
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Il, a. tadanfntaram 


eva-bbaishayd 


Migha-paurnnamisydyé 
sa-hiranya-sodakam 


nimadheyah 
sva-priya-suth 


mahi 


bhyah 


fadbhyo | Brahmanebhyah 
ls-nima-grimman 
bahubhir 
yasya=s-yasya yada bhimih 
sva 
shashtir vvar¢ha sahasrini 
Translation. 

May it be well! Of the auspicious Mai- 
mavya gofra, sons of Shiriti, nursed by the 
group of mothers, worshippers of the feet of 
Svimi Mahisena, were the Chalukyas; an 
ornament to which race the regular succes- 
sors of a prosperous kingdom, purified by the 
final ablations on the completion of the aéva- 
medha, was the renowned Paulak e $i, whose 
second name was Rana Vikrama. After 
him was the conqueror of Harsha Varddhana, 
Satyaé&raya. By his dear son, called in 
his own language, Ambera, it is thus com- 
manded :— 

On the fall-moon day of Mahi Migha, at 
the time of the sun's passage, during an eclipse 
of the moon, with (presentation of) a coin and 
(pouring of) water, to thirteen of the Atreya 
gotra, five of the Kauéika gotra, three of the 
Kaséyapa gotra, three of the Kaundinya gotra, 
three of the KauSika gotra, two of the Sivan- 
nika gotra, one of the Bhiradvija gotra, one of 
the Saunaka gotra,—to these thirty-one Brih- 
mans, versed in the Vedas, daily performers 
of the six rites, has been given the village 
called in its own langusge Periyili, situated in 
the Konikal district. 

Let the verses spoken by Manu be an ex- 
ample :—The earth has been enjoyed by Sagara 
and many kings: according to their (gifts of) 
land so was their reward. Whoso usurpsa gift 
made by himself or by another shall be born a 
worm in ordare for sixty thousand years. 


Amberety Avijiidpita 


dattim paradattim va 


Harsha- Varddhana-jita-Satyiérayam 


sanhgama-tirthe = § soma-grahane 


Konikal-vishayi 
dattam Manu- okam 
vvasudh4-bhuktaém-rajabhis 


sva-bhAshayd Periyi= 
udiharanti 
Sagaridibhih 

tasya tasya tadé phalam 
ys hareta vasundharam 


vishthaya jayate krimih. 


Postscript.—Since the above was written I 
have found a reference to the unusual title of 
Tala Prahkdri, which makes it probable that 
it was first granted after the middle of the 11th 
century toa Nolamba. It occurs in a Chilukya 
and Hoysala inscription at Heggere, a village 
between Bidihal and Huliyars, in the south of 
the Chitaldrug District, sround which are 
numerous Jain ruins, In describing Sri Bhatta 
Deva Samanta, lord of the city of Haliyara, 
&c., a dependent of the Hoysala king Narasithha 
(1142 to 1191), it begins his genealogy as fol- 
lows, in Hale Kannada :-— . 

Int enisi negalda Bitti Dev-dnvay ad ent 
endode \| Sthira Gambhtra Nolamban agra 
mahishi Sri Devtyam tad vishotkaramam tégade 
bandu bandi vidiyalu tad vairi sanghdtamam 
baradir eydita prahdradolé kondand ittan @ 
bhitpan-Gdaradi Vira-Tala-Prahdri vesararh 
dhatrt talam bannisald || Chéluky-Ahava Malla 
nripdlana katakado! dodd ankamumam Ileyol 
padedan adatam pdlisi Dodd anka badivan emb 
f birudam || 
which may be translated— 

To describe the descent of Bitti Deva thus 
glorious :—The chief queen of Sthira Gambhira 
Nolamba was Sri Devi, whom when, unable to 
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praised in the world, displaying in the army 
of the Chilukya king Ahava Malla the valour 
of the great, he received thence the title of 
Great. _ 

Now Ahava Malla’s reign was from 1040 to 
1069, and the title of Vira-Tala-Prahiri given to 
Sthira Gambhira Nolamba is evidently related 
to the Ari-Rdya-Mastaka-Tala-Prahiri of Vira 
Nonamba. Moreover, Jaya Sitiha, the son of 
Ahava Malla and younger brother of Vikrama, 
who, as we have seen, in 1079 had the name 
Vira Nolamba, describes himself both as “ prince 
of the world-renowned Pallava race” and “ head 
jewel of the Chilukyas." It seems clear, there- 
fore, that his mother, Ahava Malla’s queen, 
must have been a Pallava princess. And from 
other evidence I conjecture that the alliance thus 
entered into between the Chilukya and Pallava 
families may have been coincident with the 
formation of the Nolambavadi or Nonambavidi 
province as a barrier against the encroachments 
of the Cholas; who, I take it, had overrun 
that part of the country, then in possession of 
the Pallavas, but which the Western Chalukyas 
recovered, and while retaining it gave it a name 

of distinctively Pallava connection, 

These considerations seem to support the 
view that the grants sre not older than the end 
of the 11th century. But reasons have been 


(Arar, 1879, 


given for assigning them to the 12th century. 
Falling back upon ka fa ka m as containing the 
date, and taking the letters in the direct order, 
though this is not the rule, we have (Saka) 1115, 
or, as usual, reckoning that year as completed, 
a.D. 1194. This would apply to each of the three 
agrahira grants. But Vira Nonamba’s, m addi- 
tion to ka ta ka m, has Saka $66, which might 
be reconciled by taking the sum of these figares, 
15, as the year expressed without the centuries, 
a mode of dating of which there are examples. 
OF course this is a violation of ordinary rules, 
but the inscriptions being confessedly irregylar 
may perhaps be dealt with accordingly, provided 
that probability is not violated. From Struyk’s 
Catalogue of Eclipses there appears to haye been. 
a partial solar eclipse on the 22nd April 1194. 

Should a.p. 1194 be admitted as the proba- 
ble date of these grants I conceive they were 
made by a common descendant of the Chilukya 
and Pallava families, so long rivals in power, 
but now both alike bereft of sovereignty and 
kingdom. Furthermore, as previously sug- 
gested, the date 366, or a.p, 444, may have 
been a true one preserved in the annals of the 
two houses as that when the first matrimonial 
alliance had been entered into between them, 
and which period of their early glory they thus 
regretfully recalled. 





ON SOME EARLY REFERENCES TO THE VEDAS BY EUROPEAN WRITERS. 
BY A. ©. BURNELL, Pa. D. 


During the Middle Ages there existed a 
belief in a mythical, blasphemous treatise termed 
De tribus impostoribus,* which, (if I recollect 
correctly,) was supposed tc have been written 
by Averroes, the typical misbeliever. In the 
seventeenth century, a Latin treatise of this 
name again came to notice; a few copies 
printed (according to the title page) in 1598 
have attracted much attention from biblio- 
graphers, and the book has been, twice at least, 
reprinted in modern times. It has been assumed 
to be a fabrication of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—after about 1651—because it refers to 
the Vedas, and this information (it has been 
wrongly assumed) could only have been taken 
from the well-known work of Rogerius, De 
Open Deure, which was printed in that year. 

This assumption is, however, impossible for 


reasons I shall now give; what the real date 
of the book is, must be settled by bibliographers 
on other grounds, 

The Vedas are referred to more than once in 
this book, and this name appears as ‘ Veda’ 
and ‘ Vedas’ (plaral). It is important to note 
that the writer knew the correct form of the 
word according to the Benares (or received) 
pronunciation of Sanskrit. 

The first explicit account of the Vedas is in 
the valuable work of A. Rogerius, De Open Doure, 
which is still, perhaps, the most complete ac- 
count of 5. Indian Hinduism, though by far the 
earliest. The author was a native of Holland, 
and went to India asa chaplain in the service 
ofthe Dutch East India Company. He.was at 
Palicat in this capacity from 1631 to near the 
end of 1641, and while there made the acquaint- 


* i ¢. Moses, Christ, and Mubammad. 
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ance of a Brihman named Padmanabhan, who 
had some knowledge of Portuguese. By his 
aid, Rogerius made the earliest complete trans- 
lation from Sanskrit into a European tongue 

in the shape of a Dutch version of iis Rasa 
attributed to Bhartrihari. The learned author 


his native country in 1647, and died at Gouda 
in 1649; his widow brought out his book at 
Leyden in 1651." 

This account of the Vedas ia aa follows 
(p. 26): “The third privilege of the Brihmans 
is that they can read the Vedam. The Vedam 
is the law-book of the heathen, which contains 
all they must believe and all the ceremonies 
they must do. This book is in verse in Sans- 
krit. Inthis language are written all the secrets 
of heathendom, and it is studied by th. Brah- 
mans, who do not intend to busy themselves 
with trade, This Vedam is divided into four 
parts: the first part is called Roggciwedam; 
the second Jsaurewedam; the third Sama- 
wedam ; the fourth Adderawanawedam. The 
first part treats of the first cause, of the first 
matter, of the angels, of souls, of the reward of 
the good and punishment of the bad, of the 
generation of creatures and their corruption, 
what are sins, those that may be forgiven, and 
who can do it, and wherefor. The second part 


treats of the Regents to which they ascribe lord- | 


ship over all things. The third part is entirely 
moral, which exhorts to virtue and obliges to 
the hatred of the contrary. The fourth part 
treats of the ceremonies of the temple, of offer- 


ings and of festivals: but this fourth part | 
cannot be any longer found as it has long been | 


lost. The Brihman Padmanaba said that if 
thig part existed, the Brilhmans would be higher 
than kings in power and consideration, and that 


by the loss of this Adderawanawedam they had | 


lost much of their power and position." 

Tt will be remarked that Rogerius alwnys"* 
writes ‘ Vedam,' and this is the Tamil-Malayé- 
lam form of the word ; in Telugu it is * Vedamun,” 
For this reason it is impossible to suppose 
that the author of De tribua tmpostoribua got 


“ay give then becanee the notice of the sothor 
in the Ri 


details 
pate Universelle (vol. XXMVITL) is full of 
errors. My authoritins are the to the Open Deure, 
and Harart's Open Ondergang (p. 143). 


Co a, M, 47, 61, 52, 70, 58, 87, 106 and 909, where 
inva tome 7. 
* This account ia, in reality, based on the contents of the 


ON sips EARLY REFERENCES TO THE VEDAS. 


merely refers to the ‘Veda’ and 
went to Batavia on leaving Policat, returned to | 





on 


tho ‘nifrmation from this source. Thongh 
Rogerius could not get @ satisfactory and 
ere account of the Vedas," what he says 
is sufficiently striking to attract much notice, 
and the author of the De tribua impostoribus 
and ‘Vedas’, 
Some Christian poems in Sanskrit verse were 
written by a a European Missionary in Bengal 
early in the XVIIth century, which he termed 
‘Veda’: but these, again, cannot be the source 
from which the anonymous author got the word, 
for the Bengali pronunciation is ‘bedo,' as we 
find in these poems which were written in Roman 
characters, ¢.g. ‘ Chama-Bedo’ for Sémaveda,* 
As then, neither the South-Indian nor 
Bengali forms of the word, which are the earliest 
that we now find, can have been in the source 
of information followed, it is necessary to 
assume that the writer in question had access to 


some other source of information not yet come 
to light. The correct form of the word that 


he uses—‘ Veda'—would point to North West or. 


| Central India, probably to Goa, as the great 


resort of Europeans in the XVIth century: in 
Marithi and Koikani the form ‘ Veda’ or 
‘ Ved" is actually the only one nzed. 

I have not, as yet, found the word * Veda’ in 
any printed Portuguese book of the XVIth cen- 
tury, but I have collected much information 
to show that the Jesuits must have had full in- 
formation about the Vedas long before the end of 
that century. For example: Couto (Dee. v. 6, 
3, printed in 1602 in Europe, but written some 
years before) mentions the ‘ Vedios’ as con- 
sisting of four parts. Couto was long at Gon. 

The Portuguese bibliographer Barbosa Macha- 
do mentions (in his voluminous compilation, the 
Bibliotheca Lusifana) several treatises on Hindu- 
ism written before theend of the XVIth century," 
and some of these were by converted natives, or 
written with their help. Snssetti, an Italian 
traveller, who was at Goa in 1586, was able to 
gain a very fair notion of the Sanskrit language 
und literature.” Again, in a cousti{ufio of Pope 
Gregory XV. (Romanae Salis Antistes, 1625), 
which forbids to Indian Christians the use of 


Tami] van hymna which profean to give the eou- 
tente of the Pedas ! 

* Asiatic Resorrches, vol. XTV.-p. 13. 

® Bee (eg.) Antonio de 8. Heraavdines (vol. T. 
eit ni IL. p. 107); Mano 


WE oy els 
printed bis Wwtiers in his Storia 
dei Vieggiatori Italiani. Sev especially pages 220-1. 
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some Hindu rites and customs, the following 
words occur:—ritus omnes et ceremonine ac 
preces quw, ut fertur, Haiteres et Tandia: 
vocantur.”” It is hardly possible to doubt that 
Aitareya and Tdndya sare the words here 
intended, and that, therefore, a considerable 
knowledge of the Vedic literature must have 
been current at Rome in ecclesiastical circles, 
for some time before the XVIIth century, for 
ecclesiastical processes took a long time in those 
days, especially when they related to so distant 
a country as India. 

There is, then, no reason to suppose that the 
author of the De tribus impostoribus antedated 
his book; and there is every reason to suppose 
that information regarding the Vedas was 
available before 1598. He alone, however, saw 
what nse could be made of it, 

A cnrious notice of the Vedas, but in com- 
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paratively recent times, occurs in the Encyclo- 
pédie of Diderot and Dalembert, vol. XXX. p. 
32 of the Swiss edition of 1781 (Berne). As 
it has not, I believe, been noticed, I may say 
that it states that the Vedas are written in a 
language more ancient than Sanskrit, and that 
the first copy received in Europe was sent by 
a missionary who got it from a convert." The 
earlier missionaries did not, however, disdain 
to abet theft in order to get Hindu books, as the 
curious story of such a deed in 1559, tuld by Sousa 
(Oriente Conquistado, 1. pp. 151-2) proves ; but 
the converts furnished many such (San Roman, 
Historia de la India Oriental, p. 47, 1608). 

What the earlier missionaries really knew of 
Hinduism it would be hard now to discover, for 
the libraries of the great religious houses have 
been broken up and lost, bnt their knowledge 
must have been very,considerable. 





ARCH.ZOLOGICAL NOTES ON A MARCH BETWEEN CAWNPORE AND 
MAINPURI, N. W. PROVINCES, DURING THE CAMPING SEASON OF 1879. 
BY H. RIVETT-CARNAC, Esq., B.C.S., OLE. F.SA, MBAS, &c, 


This year my tour has taken me through the 
Doab, and the inspection of opium cultivation 
has afforded some opportunities for antiquarian 
enquiry. My rough notes are now sent in the 
hope that they may be of some use to those who 
have to travel over the same ground, and who 
may be glad of some hints of what to look for. 

The line of country on either side of the 
grand trunk road lying between Cawnpore and 
Fatehgarh is perhaps one of the best known in 
India, and has doubtless been described by many 
writers. For many years before the opening of 
the railway, and even since the completion of 
the line from Calcutta to Lahor, thousands of 
European travellers have made the journey 
along the high road which passes within a 
mile and a-balf of the once celebrated city 
of Kanauj. Since Conolly delighted James 
Prinsep with the result of his finds there, not 
only coin hunting, but I fear also coin manu- 
facturing, has become a trade with the inha- 
bitants of the old city, and many a traveller, 
who might have passed by in ignorance of 
the existence of the ruins, has had his 
attention called to them by the brokers who 
besiege dik gharis and camps, with collee- 
tions of coins, genuine and spurious, which 
are still found or fabricated at Kanauj. 


Kananj was the first place of any consider- 
able interest that we passed on our journey 
north. Itis just within the limits of the Fateh- 
| garh district, at 50 miles from Cawnpore, 

and about a mile and a-half from the camping 
| ground of Mira-ka-Serai, a good-sized bazaar 





perors, and a tehst!, munsifi, and other instita- 
tions of British rule. 

As all of our party were more or less inter- 
ested in Kanauj and its remains, we had purposed 
camping at Kanauj itself, knowing from ex- 
perience that to see a place really well, and to 
collect and purchase what really is to be found 
there, one must be actually on the spot. But 
we found that at Kanauj itself there was no 
shade and no camping ground, and we were 
reluctantly obliged to make the journey back- 
wards and forwards along the track which leads 
from Mira-ka-Serai to the old city. What yet 
remains of old Kananj will not take the visitor 
long to see. From the camping ground to the 
bazaar, the route passes between ranges of 
mounds of brick and fragments of pottery, 
marking old building sites long deserted. 
Numerous narrow deep wells still remain, and 
these are fally utilised by the cultivators for the 
rich crops of potatoes and tobacco which 


a 


* This information was, probably, copied from a letter by P. Calmette (1737), “ Lettres Edifiantes,” XIV. p. 6, 
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now cover the ancient sites. One of the chief 
points of interest in the city is the ruins of 
the palace, or Rang Mahal, supposed to have 
been built by Ajaya P Al, in whom General 
Cunningham recognises the Tomar Prince 
Jaya Pil, conquered by Mahmud of Ghazni.* 
The palnce is placed on the kankar bed, 
here almost deserving of the name of a hill, 
and which as the only rising ground to be 
met with for a great distance in the fiat 
plain of the Ganges, evidently suggested 
Kansuj as a site fora citadel and a city. The 
blocks of kankar quarried for the construc- 
tion of the town and the improvement of 
the defences of the fort are to be found all 
over Kanauj and its neighbourhood, where they 
were apparently freely used in earlier times in 
the absence of finer stone, not only for founda- 
tions but also for the superstractures of the 
temples and buildings. Many pillars and capi- 
tals and panels of block kankar are to be seen, 
on which figures have been carved, and consi- 
dering the roughness of material, the execution 
of some of these was fairly good. These seem to 
have been used at an early period before sand- 
stone, which had to be brought from a great 
distance, was available. Later on, kankar blocks 
appear to have been used for foundations and 
walls ; whilst for the finer carvings, of which 
numerous fragments are to be seen, sandstone 
was employed. The other buildings, the Jima’ 
Masjid and the Makhdfim Jahaniya, are Muham- 
madan structures raised with the masonry of 
the Jain, Buddhist, and Hindu buildings which 
the Muhammadans found ready to hand, and of 
which they readily availed themselves. 

Not only has Kanauj itself been stripped 
of nearly every vestige of the splendour of its 
former temples, but the whole of the country 
for many miles round would seem to have been 
denuded of the sandstone blooks imported by the 
Buddhists and Hindus, and laid under contribu- 

It is not my intention to sttempt a descrip- 
tion of these Muhammadan buildings which are 
noticed by General Cunningham in his account 
of Kansuj, published in Vol. I. Archeological 
Survey Reports, already mentioned, and with 
which every visitor to tho old city should provide 
himself, and to which reference is also made 


by Mr. Fergusson in his Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, p. 525. Those, however, who have 
seon the same re-arrangement of Buddhist and 


Jaina remains which the Sharki kings made 


at Jaunpur will be disappointed with the 
Muhammadan buildings atKanauj which certain- 
ly cannot approach those of Jaunpur in size and 
grandeur. This is doubtless to be accounted 
for by the fact that at Kanagj, situated at a 
much greater distance from stone quarries than 
Jaunpar, the material to hand was comparatively 
seanty. 

What interested us most were the mounds 
covered with fragments of pottery and brick 
with which the city is surrounded, and on 
which at the time of our arrival considerable 
activity was to be noticed. It at first sug- 
gested itself that the Archmological Survey were 
at work here, and that the excavations were 
being conducted under the orders of some one 
of General Cunningham's staff. This view, 
however, turned out to be incorrect, and we 
ascertained that the large mound to the south 
of the Serai on which the labourers were 
at work, was being opened by the Pathin 
proprietor for the supply of stone ballast to the 
state railway which is now under course of 
construction between Cawnpore and 

Sandstone broken into pieces of about 2 inches 
long makes the very best ballast for railway 
purposes. In this vast alluvial tract no stone 
save kankar is to be met with, save at the dis- 
tant and well known points which for centuries 
have provided the quarries for all creeds in the 
erection of their temples and other buildings. 
But the khéras or mounds, the ruined sites of 
villages and temples, and pits common through- 
out the country side are known to contain 
blocks of stone and fragments of stone as well 
as brick. Save to those who lived in the 


use, and have for centuries remained undis- 
turbed. The contracts for ballasting the rail- 
way, however, have given these khéras a new 
importance, and they are now being opened 
out in all directions. In some places blocks of 
stone which either escaped the attention or 
were hardly worth notice of the Muhammadan 
builders, have been unearthed, with them too 





* See Cunningham's Archaological Reports vol. L, p. 286. 
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have been found in enormous quantities frag- 


ments of sandstone. For these it is not easy to 
account save under the supposition that they 
have been chipped off from carved blocks, and 
that the Muhammadans, on destroying a 
temple to utilize the masonry for their own 
buildings, commenced by stripping off the 
blocks of carved figures and other orna- 
mentations with which, as the remains show, 
the Hindu temples'were richly adorned. This 
work of destruction could most conveniently be 
performed on the spot. The block to be carried 
from the temple td the Mubammadan masjid 
or serai in course of construction would be the 
lighter when stripped of its ornamentation, and 
it was thus desirable to.perform the process onthe 
spot. And the religious daty of smashing the 
images and that of adapting the stones to the 
stern simplicity of the Muhammadan buildings 
went hand in hand. This is the only way that 
the enormous number of sandstone chips,—enor- 
mous in comparison with the blocks and figures 
found in the same quarter, is to be accounted for. 
These chips make excellent ballast, and there can 
be no sort of objection to their being utilised for 
this purpose. But unfortunately in these kA¢ras, 
and amongst the débris, figures, more or less 
complete, which have escaped the Muhamma- 
dan iconoclasts, are to be found. The zeal of 
the Hindu residents of the locality have, in days 
gone by, preserved many of these, and they are 
to be seen piled up and danbed with red paint 
under neighbouring trees. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in the eyes of a Mubammadan contractor, 


the costumes, and even the habits of the peuple 
in whose time they were made. Harm too 
has been done by the opening out of these old 
remains without care and system, and it is 
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obviously desirable that some effort shoald bé 
made to prevent the destruction of any carvings 
of merit that may be unearthed. The Collector 
of the District, Mr. C, P, Watts, C.S., on the sub- 
ject being brought to his notice, was good enough 
to take a warm interest in the preservation of 
these relics, and now contemplates the establish- 
ment of a local museum at Kananj. In this he has 
received valuable support from Mr. Laing, the 
contractor for the ballast, who has now givenstrict 
orders to the workmen to put aside for inspection 
every piece of sculptured stone that may be dag 
up. Before leaving the spot I had the satis- 
faction during a forty mile drive with Mr. Laing 
of visiting the chief points where his ballast 
sub-contractors were at work, and of seeing 
that his orders were being carefully attended to. 

It is hoped that in this manner the excavation 
of these khéras will be as valuable to the 
antiquarian interests as they are likely to prove 
remunerative to contractors. Bat the opening 
out of these ancient sites, and the destraction 
which, unless some measures are taken to pre- 
vent it, may result, has suggested the absolute 
necessity of some simple administrative rules 
being framed by which such operations will be 
conducted with due regard to the protection 
of any antiquarian treasures that may be un- 
earthed. As already noticed, the prompt action 
of the Collector, and the interest taken in the 
subject by Mr. Laing, the contractor, has ensured 
the ballast operations of the future in the 
Fatehgath district being conducted to the 
benefit of those who are interested in the re- 
mains of former dynasties. Butsimilar action 
cannot always be depended on in other parts 
of India, and it seems most desirable that some 
action should be taken by Government to 
impress upon the local officers, engineers and 
others the necessity of excavations being carried 
on under some sort of i supervision. 
A representation to this effect, with a statement 
of the circumstances abave noticed, has there- 
fore been made by me to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and it is hoped that the Government of 
India may be willing to adopt some simple 
measures which, I am sure, would have the 
support of all intelligent persons, European and 
native, whether directly interested in Anti- 
quarian research or not. 

Having thus noticed what we found going on 
at the Kanauj mounts at the date of our visit 
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in February last, I now give a short list of some 
of the fragments of more or less interest found 
on the spot, and which we had little difficulty 
in saying from the ballast hammers. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the frag- 
ments was indeed a mere fragment,—part of the 
body ofa woman carved in red sandstone, The 
lower part of the body and left hand remained. 
The hand itself was most delicately chiseled, 
and the fingers and proportions of what remained 
of the body were excellent. The drapery was 
graceful and elaborate, the idea of the trans- 
parency of the garments being admirably 
rendered. The bracelets on the wrist and the 
jewelled girdle around the waist are minutely 
carved, all indicating not only a high state of 
art, but also great taste and progress in mann- 
factures of garments and jewellery at the period 
prior to the Muhammadan iconoclasts, to which 
age the statue may, be attributed. I mention all 
this in order to insist on the importance of 
preserving even fragments of sculptures, for so 
much does even this very fragment of a statno 
reveal to us of the condition of the people of the 
period to which it belongs. 

A slab of lightish coloured sandstone, quite 
different in its texture, was lying close to the red 
sandstone fragment above described. It con- 
tained the head of a Buddha, with the well-known 
crisp negro-like curls. On either side is an atten- 
dant figure of the conventional type in Buddhist 
sculptures, The carving possesses considerable 
merit, and has been handed over by me to the 
Collector for the local museum. I also rescued 
and carried off a lion in red sandstone, about 3 
feet in length, and which looked as if it had form- 
ed one of a pair flanking the steps of some old 
building. The tailand head had been smashed, 
but the curls of the mane were carefully and ela- 
borately rendered, something after the manner of 
an Assyrian bull. The front paws of the lion were 
placed on the head of an elephant, the trunk of 
which had been broken. This also was made 
over to the Collector, for although the sculpturing 
cannot be considéred to possess any great merit, 
it may be so far useful as assisting to indicate 
the style of the buildings and ornamentation of 
which Kanagj at one time could boast. 

Near the Kala Nadi on the road leading down 
to the southern gh&t is a still larger lion, 
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which may possibly have surmounted a stone 
pillar such as both Chinese pilgrims mention as 
having existed at Sankissa. The style and 
treatment of both of these lions resemble those 
of the Bakhra and Lanraya pillars in Tirbit,* 
save that the Kanauj lions appear to have had 
their tails well curled over their backs, instead 
of placed in an undignified manner between 
their legs as in Cunningham's plates. 

It was suggested at Kananj that these lions 
were Jaina emblems, the lion being a symbol of 
one of the Tirthankars. But later on at Behar 
(Fatehgarh District) I found a seated statue 
of Buddha, the base supported by two lions, 
each of which again was crouched on the head 
of an elephant after the manner of the first of 
the two lions above mentioned. 

Our search for fragments of images took us 
to the temple of Ajaya Pil. There we noticed 
the fragments of two female figures; in each 
case the woman was carrying « child in the well- 
known position in which the Virgin and infant 
Jesus are generally represented. Here we again 
came upon the remains of lions of different 
broken, but the thick trunks seem to have 
defied Muhammadan destruction. The Hindus 
had therefore utilised them, and we found two 
doing duty outside the shrine as Siva’s Nandis 
in front of a cylindrical Mahideva. 

The Yoni, or what did duty for the Yoni, 
had evidently formed part of the capital of a 
Buddhist pillar, being of the same type as the 
capitals of the well known pillars found in 
many parts of India. It was of light-coloured 
sandstone and 22 inches in diameter. In the 
circular hole where the shaft had once fitted the 
litga bad been placed. So that the Buddhist 
lion and the capital of the pillar had both been 
utilised in the later worship of Siva. 

Just as we were leaving, the light falling on 
the base of the Yoni reyesled the traces of an 
inscription, and a copy of this was obtained 
after some little difficulty. It has been sent 
to Dr. Rajendra Lila Mittra, C. I. E., Cal- 
cutta, and if it contains anything of interest, 
will, I hope, be made public by that learned 
authority. 

Farther on, to the left hand side of the road 
leading to the Raj ghit, and not far from the 





* See Cunningham, Reports vol. L. plate rxii. 
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tomb of Haji Harmayan, is a well execnted figure 


is in sandstone, and is in excellent preservation. 
We were told that, like the figures in Singh 
Bhawinl, a suburb of Kanauj, to be noticed later ; 
it had been found by some pious Hindus buried 
many feet below the ground whilst they were 
digging a well. The figure appeared to be very 
old, and it seems probable that like those found 


in the neighbouring village it formed a principal | 


feature in some Hindo temple before the invasion 


of Muhammadans, and had been carefully hidden _ 


away to escape their iconoclastic fary. The 
mali and his brethren, who were fortunate 
enough to discover the sacred image, have built 
for it a little shrine close to their homestead, 
and within a few yards of the mound in which 
it was found. Besides the merit of the execution 
the figure will, I am sanguine, be considered 
of interest from other points of view. Mr. Laing, 
the Railway contractor already referred to, has 
been good enough to promise to photograph it. 
The growp is carved on a slab of close grey 
sandstone 24 inches in height by 20 inches in 
breadth. The principal figure itself is 99 
inches high, and representa Variha—a man’s 
figure with the head of a boar. The dress 
and drapery and ornaments are elaborate and 
handsome, and the hair or mane, or what- 
ever it is, falls in masses of curls which have 
been arranged with great care and nicety. On 
his left knee Vishnn supports a small female 
figure, and another similar figure stands in 
an attitude of adoration at the base. What 
is the most peculiar part of the group are two 
other figures, the one with the head and body 
of a man, the other with that of a woman, 
which from the waist downwards are scaled 
and coiled like snakes. The male head is 
surmounted by a canopy of seven hooded snakes, 
the female by threesuch cobra heads. The male 
figure supports the left foot of the boar incar- 


nation. The female figure has its hands folded | 


in the attitude of adoration or supplication. 
There is something particularly striking in the 
chief figure, with all its incongruity of a man’s 
body witha boar’s head. The attitude, the set of 
the head, and even the expression are fall of dig. 
nity, and the whole effect instead of being Indi- 
erous is really fine, After looking for a while at 


es 
® See his History, p. 154, and Jowrnal Asiatic Society 
af Bengal, 1835. ¥ 
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| what, from my imperfect description, may appear 
of the boar incarnation of Vishnu. The carving — 


to be an incongruous and grotesque representa- 
tion, but which in reality haa little of the Indi- 
erous about it, one begins to realize how, in the 
old story, Beauty fell really in love with the 
Beast. And for the first time an exense was 
advanced for Walter Crane, who, without license, 
has substitated, in his otherwise admirable illns- 
trations of the old legend, a boar’s head for the 
bear's head, as it certainly stood in the nursery 
tradition of thirty years ago. The above is the 
ordinary form in which the boar incarnation of 
Vishnu is represented at Badimi, Eluri, and 
elsewhere. ‘The attitude of the figure is very like 
that on the silvercoins, which James Prinsep and 
Thomas have figured and described, and which 
may be: found in Vol. I. pl. xxiv. of Thomas's 
edition of Pringep's Indian Antiquities. Ihave 
several of these coins in different states of pre- 
servation. In one of them the boar supports on 
his left knee a female figure, perhaps Prithvi, as 
represented in the carving above noticed. In 
others the head has got blurred from constant 
use during the many years that the coin has 
been in circulation, and my dignified boar might 
not unfairly be pronounced to be a donkey. I 
took these at firat to be the Gadhia-kn-paisa of 
Elphinstone," buta reference to Thomas's Prinsep 
will show that the Ghadia-ka-paisa is of quite 
a different character. The boar-headed coins 
are found in some numbers in Kananj, and I 
believe also in Malwa. I should be interested to 
know if there is any reason to suppose that this 
boar avafira of Vishnu was particularly adopted 
by any King or race of early tradition,* and 


_ whether this figure and the coins can in any 


way be connected with any of the early rulers 
of Kananj. And what do the Niga figures re- 
present at the bottom F They are common to 
this avatdra (though I cannot find them in 
Moor’s Pantheon) ; do they represent some people 
or some religion subdued by the deity or hia 
representative ? And is not the boar incarna- 
tion @ prominent one in ruins of Bhopal end the 
Malwa country, and would the prominence of 
a similar evaléra ot Kanauj assist in any way 
to link the history of the old City with the 
western kingdom, of whose wars and alliance 
we have sorhe little information ? 

(‘To be continued.) 


* The boar was the crest of the Chalukyas of the Dek. 
favourite or patron divinity,—Ep, 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


Ms. RICE’'S WESTERN CHALUKYA GRANT OF 
KIRTTIVARMA II. 
To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary.” 

Sim,—In Mr. Rice's treatment of the interesting 
Western Chalukya grant of Kirttivarma 
IL, which be has published at p. 23 above, there 
are a few points, of an important nature, which 
call for remark. 

1.—In line 5 of his transcription, he gives the 
name of the dynasty as Chaulukya; and he endorses 
this reading in his translation, and even em- 
phasizes it in his introductory remarks, But, on 
referring to the original plates,—which are now in 
London, for the purpose of preparing a facsimile 
to accompany his paper,—I find that here, as 
everywhere else in the early grants of this dynasty, 
the vowel of the first syllable is a, not ew. His 
transcription is mah(bhritdsh Chaulukydndm, buat 
the original has maAfbhritdi=Chalukydndm. There 
is no anusedra over the (4; much less any final 
m after it, which would be entirely opposed to 
rule in such a place. And, what he has taken 
for the vowel au, is really the nasal %, Exactly 
the same compound letter, fiche, occurs again in 
=uktafi=cha at the end of 171, and is there 
transcribed by him correctly. 

2.—In |. 6 of his transcription, he gives the 
name of the first king mentioned in this grant os 
Paulakési ; and ho repeats this in his translation, 
and in his introductory remarks. But, in the 
original, the vowel of the first syllable is o, not 
au, (compare the pé of péta, IL 39 and 45, and 
contrast the Apau of 4-pautrdyo, |. 66); and the 
second syllable is /¢, not la, (compare the 14 of 
Bdléndadtkharasya, |. 17, and contrast the la of 
kulam=, |. 5, and everywhere else throughout the 
inscription), The correct transcription, in short, 
is Polekééi, 

3.—In his translation, he intimates, in brackets, 
that the epithet Kdrtlikéya-parirakshana-prdpta- 
kalydna-parampardndm= (transer. 1. 3) is to be 
understood as applying, secondarily, to the suc- 
cession to (the throne of the city of) Kalyfna. 
How the mistake first arose, I do not know; but 
it is not an uncommon thing to find the early 
Chalukyas called ‘the Chalukyas of 
Kalyanapura.’ This is nothing but a mistake. 
Kaly4na is nowhere mentioned in the early 
Chalukya inscriptions; and, even if it existed 
as a city at that time, it certainly was nota 
Chalukyacapital. The earliest mention of it 


* These two possible translations to 

ariny Bea Babler. Le iia, however ahaa “Bek tl ald not 

assume that the Pandit, who wrote the that etviog 
fabended 6 pun, if I ware not quite certain that 


that I have obtained, is in a stone-tablet inscription 
of the Western ChAlukya king Trailikya- 
mglla,or Séméévara L, at Kembhavi in 
the Surdpér or Séripdr DAkha, (Elliot, AS. 
Collection, Vol. I. p. 117); it is dated Saka 
975 (ap. 1053-4), the Vijaya sathwateara, and 
the preamble of it is ea ie 
dsvar=Kkalyduada i 

vinddadina rdjyare-geyyuttam-ire. Other Pirie Bac 
tions show that it was about the beginning of the. 
eleventh century 4.p. that the Western Ch &lu- 
kyas were gradually extending their power 
northwards, or, rather, were reconquering tho 
early Chaluk ya dominions towards the north ; 
and it was ly not long, if at all, before 
Saka 975, that Kalydna fell into their hands. 


early Chalukya capital, we might cau 
interpret kalydna-paremipard as contsining a 
hen sion to he fit by tasting bya 
uninterrupted kalydna, or pros- 
perity, srvkwue wala rscieduie malpaaaaine 
proper name ofa city,’"—or by ‘the lino (of kings) 
at (the city off Kalyana” But Mr. Rice's 
translation of ‘ succession to Kal y4na’ could be 
be justified only if, instead of kalydna-pararypard, 
we had in the text kalydna-sitihdsan-dréhana, or 
some such expression. 


London, 27th February 1879. 


PROTECTION OF ANTIQUARIAN REMAINS. 

Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac, C. I. E., has submitted 
two memoranda to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
urging that Society to appeal to the Government 
of India with a view to the issue of some simple 
administrative rales for the better protection of 
Antiquarian Remains in the various provinces 
of the country, from destruction by tourists and 


J, F. Fuser. 
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the still more dangerous class of philistine guides 
which the tourist creates, as well as from railway 
ballast contractors. He instances the excavations 
for ballast for the Fathegarh and Kanhpur railway. 
“Miles of sandstone clips,” he says, “ have been 
stacked along the roadside, and it is not too much 
tosay that perhaps a good mile of this excellent 
ballast has been by figares and carvings, 
some of which, had they been preserved, might have 
proved of interest.” Mr. Rivett-Carnac rescued 
some pieces of undoubted merit on the spot, and 
sent them to Calcutta. Another of the evils he 
complains of is the dilettante exesvator for coins 
and relics, who, if he find anything, is almost 
certain to keep it to himself and never publish it, 
at least satisfactorily: and when he dies it is lost. 
The philistine class of guides is well illustrated 
by the Pedékar of Ajant&, who for years past has 
been cutting pieces out of the wonderful wall- 


We do trust Government will take up the whole 
matter, and try to devise some means of stopping 
the vandaliam that is daily going on both in our 
own and Native States. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Couvanr, ante p. 87.—In vol. IIT, p. 151 of the 
Indian Antiquary will be found an account of the 
Couvade as practised round about Dummagudem. 
That account was given by a woman of the Era- 
kalavandhn caste, and when » by-stander rather 
incredulously laughed, she pointed to her two 
boys who were standing, by, and exclaimed— 
* Well, when these two boys were born, I and my 
husband followed that custom, and so also after 
the birth of all my other children,’ 

On p. 188 vol. V. is another allusion to these 
people. I ought to have added there that the 
women are called ‘hens’ by their husbands, and 
the male and female children ‘ cock children,’ and 
*hen children’ respectively.—Jonw Cats. 

Guost-worsuir.—A collection of facts regarding 
the remnant of Nature-worship underlying Br&h- 
manism and Muhammadanism would be most in- 
teresting. How far is this connected with Sha- 
manism ? 

Crssatios oy Caste at Centaiy Praces.—In the 
temple of Jagann&th all caste ceases: is this the 
case in any other place of sanctity 9—R. Cust, 
Lib. R. As. Soc. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Manuscripts, so wisely and liberally undertaken 
by the Government of India on the basis of the 
Note prepared on the subject in 1868 by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes. This search has been most suc- 
cessful in the discovery of new and important 
codices, and it is to be hoped it will still be con- 
tinued, and that the further object originally 
aimed at, of publishing the rarer works discovered 
will now be also steadily carried out. To all in- 
terested in the work and its results Mr. Gough's 
compilation will be found of value and interest, 





Nores on M oe Re- 
tisiovs Srsrem of Istam By the Rev. T, P. Huones, 
wort -Setond: cal end talaegee of 
war. : 
W. H. Allen & Co., 1877.) 


The first edition of this very interesting and 
really scbolarly accurate work appeared in 1875, 
and was intended by the author as the notes ofa 


‘Dictionary of Islim’ which he has in course of 
compilation. This second edition has 

most careful revision and important additions. 
It contains fifty-five notes or chapters on such 
subjects as Islim, the Quran, Allah, Prayer, 
Zakat, Nikah Janaza, the Wabhabis, Sufism, 
Zikr, Tubrif, &c. &o., all treated in a brief, clear, 
popular style, and yet with a comprehensive 
scholarship that omits little of importance. The 
book (282 pp. 12mo) may be confidently recom- 
mended to all who wish for accurate information 
on ® most interesting subject. 


Tus Biern of tue Wan Gov. A i 
Haigh Tit. Gen Cag ar yap ern ereo. By 
(London: Tribner & Co., 1879). 

Mr. Griffth’s very spirited rendering of the 
Kum4rasambhava, first published twenty-six years 
ago, is well known to most who are at all inter- 
ested in Indian literature, or enjoy the tenderness 
of feeling and rich creative imagination of its 
out of print, Messrs. Triibner & Co. have done 
well in presenting it again to the English reader 
as a volume of their very handy and nicely got 
up ‘ Oriental Series.” 
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ANONYMI [ARRIANI UT FERTUR) PERIPLUS MARIS ERYTHRAL 


Translated from the text as given in the Geographi Graci Minores, edited by C. Maller, Paria, 1855, 
With Introdaction and Commentary,’ 


BY J. W. McCRINDLE, M.A., PRINCIPAL OF THE PATNA COLLEGE. 


Isrropvctioy. 

The Periplis of the Brythrwman Soca is the title 
prefixed to a work which contains the best account 
of the commerce carried on from the Red Sea and 
the coast of Africa to the East Indies during the 
time that Egypt was a province of the Roman em- 
pire, The Erythrman Sen was an appellation 
given in those days to the whole expanse of ocean 
reaching from the coast of Africa to the utmost 
boundary of ancient knowiedge on the East—an 
appellation in all appearance deduced from the 
entrance into it by the Straits of the Red Sea, 
styled Erythra by the Greeks, and not exciud- 
ing the Gulf of Persia. 

The author was a Greek merchant, who in the 
first century of the Christian era had, it would 
appear, settled at Berenikd, a great seaport 
situated in the southern extremity of Egypt, 
whence he made commercial voyages which carried 
him to the seaporte of Eastern Africa as far as 
Azania, and to those of Arabia as far as Ka né, 
whence, by taking advantage of the south-west 
monsoon, he crossed over to the ports lying on 
the western shores of India. Having made careful 
observations and inquiries regarding the naviga- 
tion and commerce of these countries, he commit- 
ted to writing, for the benefit of other merchants, 
the knowledge which ho had thus acquired. Much 
cannot be said in praise of the style in which he 
writes. It is marked by rude simplicity, which 
shows that be was not a man of literary culture, 
but in fact a mere man of business, who in com- 
posing restricts himself toa narrow round of set 
phrases, and is indifferent alike to grace, freedom, 
or variety of expression. It shows further that 
he was » Greek settled in Egypt, and that be must 
have belonged to an isolated commnnity of his 
countrymen, whose speech had become corrupt by 
much intercourse with foreigners. It presents o 
very striking contrast to the rhetorical diction 
which Agatharkhidés, a great master of all 
the tricks of speech, employs in his description of 
the Erythrean. For all shortcomings, however, 
in the style of the work, there is ample compensa- 
tion in the fulness, variety, accuracy, and utility 
of the information which it conveys. Such indeed 
is its superiority on these points that it must be 
reckoned as a most precious treasure: for to it 
we are indebted far more than to any other work 





* The Introduction and Commentary msahody the main 
substance of Miller's Proleogomens and Notes to the 
Perils, and of Vincent's Commerce and Navigation of 


for most of our knowledge of the remote shores of 
Eastern Africa, and the marts of India, and the 
condition of ancient commerce in these parts of 
the world. 

The name of the author is unknown. In the Hei- 
delberg MS., which alone has preserved the little 
work, and contains it after the Periplie of Arrian, 
the title given is "Appiarod repimdous ris’ EpvOpas 
Gardcons. Trasting to the correctness of this 
title, Stuckius attributed the work to Arrian of 
Nikomedia, and Fabricius to another Arrian who 
belonged to Alexandria. No one, however, who 
knows how ancient books are usually treated can 
fail to see what the real fact here is, viz. that 
since not only the Periplis Maris Erythrai, but 
also the Anonyiné Poriplds Ponti Eurini (whereof 
the latter part occurs in the Heidelberg MS. before 
Arrian’'s Ponti Periplés) are attributed to Arrian, 
and the different Arrians are not i 
by any indications afforded by the titles, there can 
be no doubt that the well-known name of the 
Nikomedian writer was transferred to the books 
placed in juxtaposition to his proper works, by 
the arbitrary judgment of the librarians. In fact 
it very often happens that short works written by 
different authors are all referred to one and the 
same author, especially if they treat of the same 
sabject and are published conjointly in the same 
volume. But in the case of the work before us, 
auy one would have all the more readily ascribed 
it to Arrian who had heard by report anything 
of the Paraplis of the Erythrwan Sea described 
in that author's Indika, On this point there 
is the utmost unanimity of opinion among 
writers. 

That the author, whatever may have been his 
name, lived in Egypt, is manifest. Thus he says 
in § 29: “ Several of the trees with ws in’ Egypt 
weep gum,” and be joins the names of the 
Egyptian months with the Roman, as may be 
seen by referring to §§ 6, 39, 49, and 56. The place 
in which he was settled was probably Betentké, 
since it was from that port he embarked on his 
voyages to Africa and Arabia, and since he speaks 
of the one coast as on the right from Berentké, 
and the other on the left. The whole tenor of the 
work proclaims that he must have been s merchant. 
That the entire work is not a mere compilation 
from the narratives or journals of other merchants 


the Ancients eo far as it relates to that nr 
os) Keosotes soatieny hg ea 
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and navigators, but that the author had himself 
visited some of the seats of trade which he de- 
scribes, is in itself probable, and is indicated in § 20, 
where, contrary to the custom of the ancient 
writers, he speaks in his own person :—* In sailing 
south, therefore, we stand off from the shore and 
keep owr course down the middle of the gulf.” 
Compare with this what is said in § 48; ra spis 
ri ¢proplay riw iperépay. 

As regards the age to which the writer belong- 
od: it is first of all evident that he wrote after the 
times of Augustus, since in § 23 mention is made 
of the Roman Emperors, That he was older, 
however, than Ptolemy the Geographer, is 
proved by his geography, which knows nothing of 
India beyond the Ganges except the traditional 
necount current from the days of Eratosthenés to 
those of Pliny, while it is evident that Ptolemy 
possessed much more accurate information re- 
garding these parts. It confirms this view that 
while our author calls the island of Ceylon P als i- 
simoundou, Ptolemy calls it by the name 
subsequently given to it—Saliké. Again, from 
§ 19, it is evident that he wrote before tho 
kingdom of the Nabathwans was abolished by 
the Romans. Moreover Pliny (VI. xxvi. 104), in 
proceeding to describe the navigation to the 
marts of India by the direct route across the 
ocean with the wind called Hippalos, writes to 
this effect -— And for a long time this was the 
mode of navigation, until a merchant discovered 
a compendious route whereby India was brought 
so near that to trade thither became very lucra- 
tive. For, every year a fleet is despatched, car- 
rying on board companies of archers, since the 
Indian seas are much infested by pirates. Nor 
will a description of the whole voyage from Egypt 
tire the reader, sinte now for the first time correct 
information regarding it haz been made public.” 

with this the statement of the Peripliés 

in § 57, and it will be apparent that while this 
route to India had only just come into use in the 
time of Pliny, it had been for some time in use in 
the days of our author. Now, as Pliny died in 
79 a.v., and had completed his work two years 
previously, it may be inferred that he had written 
the 6th book of his Natural History before our 
author wrote his work. A still more definite in- 
ication of his date is furnished in § 5, where 
Zoskalés is mentioned as reigning in his 
times over the Auxumitw. Now in a list of the 
early kings of Abyssinia the name of Za- 
Hakale occurs, who must have reigned from 
77 to 89 ap. This Za-Hakale is doubtless 
the Zoskalés of the Periplds, and was the 
of the emperora Vespasian, Titus, 

and Domitian. We conclude, therefore, that the 
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Periplés was written a little after the desth of 
Pliny, between the years a/p. 80-89. 

Opinions on this point, however, have varied 
considerably. Salmasius thought that Pliny and 
ourauthor wrote at thesame time, though their ac- 
counts of the same things are often contradictory, 
In support of this view he adduces the statement 
of the Peripids (§ 54), “ Muzi riz, a place in India, 
is in the kingdom of Képrobotres;” when com- 
pared with the statement of Pliny (VI. xxvi. 104), 
“Ce@lobothras was reigning there when I 
committed this to writing ;" and argues that since 
Képrobotrasand Ca@wlobothras are but 
different forms of the same name, the two authors 
must have been contemporary. The inference is, 
however, unwarrantable, since the name in ques- 
tion, like that of Pand{én, wasa common appella- 
tion of the kings who ruled over that part of India. 

Dodwell, again, was of opinion that the Perip/ds 
was written after the year a. p, 161, when Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus were joint emperors. 
He bases, in the first place, his defence of this view 
on the statement in § 26: “ Not long before our 
own times the Emperor (Kaicap) destroyed the 
place,” viz. Eudaimén-Arabia, mow Aden. 
This emperor he supposes must have been Trajan, 
who, according to Eutropius (VIII. 3), reduced 
Arabia to the form ofa province. Eutropius, how- 
ever, meant by Arabia only that small part of it 
which adjoins Syria. This Dodwell not only denies, 
but also asserts that the conquest of Trajan em- 
braced the whole of the Peninsula—a sweeping 
inference, which he bases on a single passage 
in the Periplés (§ 16) where the south 
of Arabia is called 7 xpéry 


tuted. The langunge of the Periplis, however, 
forbids us to suppose that there is here any refer- 
ence to a Roman province. What the passage 
states is that Azania (in Africa) was by 
ancient right subject to the kingdom, ris spérys 
yovopivns (Aeyoué me according to Dodwell) "ApaBias, 
and was ruled by the despot of Map haritis. 
Dodwoll next defends the date he has fixed on 
by the passage in § 23, where it is said that Kh a- 
ribaél sought by frequent gifts and embassies 


reigning conjointly, a.p. 161-18}. 
need, however, to put this construction on the 


words, which may without any impropriety be 
taken to mean ‘the emperors for the time being,’ 
vis, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, 
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Vincent adopted the opinion of Salmasius re- 
garding the date of the work, bat thinks that the 
Katsar mentioned in § 26 was Claudius. “The 
Romans,” he says, “from thetimethey first entered 
Arabia under lius Gallus, had always main- 
tained a footing on the coast of the Red Sea, They 
had agarrison at Leuké Kémé, in Naba- 
thes, where they collected the customs; and 
it is apparent that they extended their power 
down the gulf and to the ports of the ocean 
in the reign of Claudius, as the freedman of 
Annius Plocamus was in the act of collect- 
ing the tributes there when he was carried out to 
sea and over to Ta proband, If we add to this 
the discovery of Hippalue in the same reign, we 
find a better reason for the destruction of Aden at 
this time than at any other." The assertion in 
this extract that the garrison and custom-house 
at Louké Kémé belonged tothe Romans is not 
warranted by the language of the Periplds, which 
in fact shows that they belonged to Malikhos 
the king of the Nabathwans. Again, it isa mere 
conjectare that the voyage which the freedman of 
Plocamas (who, according to Pliny, farmed the 
revenues of the Red Sea) was making along the 
coast of Arabia, when he was carried away by the 
monsoon to Taprobané, was a voyage undertaken to 
collect the revenues due to the Roman treasury. 
With regard to the word Kaieap, which has 
occasioned so much perplexity, it is most pro- 
bably a corrupt reading in a text notorious for its 
corruptness, The proper reading may perhaps 
be EAIXAP. At any rate, had one of the om- 
perors in reality destroyed Aden, it is unlikely 
that their historians would have failed to men- 
tion such an important fact. 

Schwanbeck, although he saw the weakness of 
the arguments with which Salmasius and Vincent 
endeavoured to establish their position, never- 
theless thought that our suthor lived in tho age 
of Pliny and wrote a little before him, because 
those particulars regarding the Indian navigation 
which Pliny says became known in his age agree, 
on the whole, so well with the statement in the 
Peripliis that they must have been extracted 
therefrom. No doubt there are, he allows, some 
discrepancies; but those, he thinks, may be ascribed 


Pliny and the Peripiis show this assertion to be 
untenable, Vincent himself speaks with caution 
on this point: —* There is,” he says, “no absolute 
proof that either copied from the other. But those 
who are acquainted with Pliny’s methods of 
abbreviation would much rather conclade, if one 


must be a copyist, that his title to this office is 
the clearest.” 

From these preliminary points we pass on to 
consider the contents of the work, and these may 
be conveniently reviewed under the three heads 
Geography, Navigation, Commerce. In the com- 
mentary, which is to accompany the translation, 
the Geography will be examined in detail. Mean- 
while we shall enumerate tho which are 

i inthe Periplds,? and the articles of 
commerce which it specifies. 
I. Voyaces meytioven mx tae Pearrivs. 

I. A voynge from Berentké,in tho south of 
Egypt, down the western coast of the Red Sea 
through the Straits, along the coast of Africa, 
round Cape Guardafui, and then southward along 
the eastern coast of Africa as far as Rhipta, a 
place about six degrees south of the equator. 

Il Weare informed of two distinct courses 
confined to the Red Sea : one from Myos Hormos, 
in the south of Egypt, across the northern end 
of the sea to Leuké Kémé, on the opposite coast of 
Arabia, near the mouth of the Elanitic Galf, whence 
it was continued to Mouza, an Arabian port lying 
not far westward from the Straits; the other 
from Berentké directly down the gulf to this same 
port. 

Til, There is described next to this a voyage 
from the mouth of the Straits along the southern 
coast of Arabia round the promontory now called 
Ras-el-Had, whence it was continued along the 
eastern const of Arabia as faras Apologos (now 
Obolch), an important emporium at the head of the 
ome Gulf, near the mouth of the river 

a 

IV. Then follows a passage from the Straits to 
India by three different routes: the first by 
adhering to the coasts of Arabia, Karmania, Ge- 
drosia, and Indo-Skythia, which terminated at 
Barugaza(Bharéch), a great emporium on the ri- 
ver Nammadios(the Narmada), ata distance of 
thirty miles from its mouth; the second from 
Kané, a port to the west of Suagros, @ great 
projection on the south coast of Arabia, now Cape 
Fartaque; and the third from Cape Guardafai, on 
the African sido—both across the ocean by the 
monsoon to Mouzirisand Nelkunda, great 
commercial cities on the coast of Malabar. 

V. After this we must allow a similar voyage 
performed by the Indians to Arabis, or by the 
Arabians to India, previous to the performance of 
it by the Greeks, because the Greeks as late as the 
reign of Philométér met this commerce in Sabma. 

VI. We obtain an incidental knowledge of » 
voyage conducted from ports on the cast coast of 


LE 


* The enumeration is Vincent's altered and abridged. 
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Africa over to India by the monsoon long before 
Hippalos introduced the knowledge of that wind 
to the Roman world. This voyage was connected, 
no doubt, with the commerce of Arabia, since the 
Arabians were the great traffickers of antiquity,and 
held in subjection part of the sea-board of Eastern 
Africa. Tho Indian commodities imported into 
Africa were rice, ghee, oil of sesamum, suger, 
cotton, muslins, and sashes. These commodities, 
the Periplia .informs us, were brought sometimes 
in vessels destined expressly for the const of Africa, 
while at others they were only part of the cargo, 
out of yessela which were prococding to another 
port. Thus we have two methods of conducting 
this commerce perfectly direct; and another 
by touching on this coast with # final destina- 
tion to Arabia. This is the reason that the 
Greeks found cinnamon and the prodaco of India 
oo this coast, when they first ventured to pass 
the Straits in order to seek a cheaper market than 
Sabwa. 
TL. Agencies or Commence MENTIONED 
In THE Prutrits. 
I. Animals :— 
1. MapSivo: ebekeis pie wakdaxiax—Hondaome 


girls for the haram, imported into Barugaza for | 


the king (49).* 


2  Aothiuea epeiooova—Tall slaves, procured at | 


_ imported into Egypt (14). 

a OyAvei—Female slaves, procured 
Piece India, imported into the island 
of Dioskoridés (31). | 

4. 2épora.—Slaves imported from Omana and 
Apologos into Baragaza (36), and from Moundou 
and Malad (8, 9). 

5. “trwo—Horses imported into Kané for the 
Br and into Mouza for the despot (23, 24). 

*Hylorm rorqysi—Sampter mules imported 
be Mouza for the despot (24). 

Tl. Animal Products — 

1. Bourvpor—Buttar, or the Indian preparation 
therefrom called ghf, a prodoct of Arinké (41); 
exported from Barugazato the Barbarine markets 
beyond the Straits (14). The word, according to 
Pliny (xxviii. 9), is of Skythian origin, though 
apparently connected with Boly, rupir. The 


reading ix, however, suspected by Lassen, who — 
would substitute Bécpopor or Béoroper, a hind of 
graiw. 


2 -Adppera Zqput—Chinese hides or furs, Ex- 
ported from Barbarikon, a mart on the Indms (#9). 
Vincent suspected the reading &¢ppara, but ground. 
lessly, for Pliny mentions the Sérea sending their 

2 The numerals indicate icate. the sections of tho Periplis in 
which the articles are mentioned 
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iron along with vertments and hides (residue 
pellibueque), and among the preeenta sent to 


| Yudhishthira by the Saka, Tushdra and Ranks 


skins are enumerated.—Mahdbh. ii. 50, quoted by 
8. *EAéus—Ivory. Exported from Adouli (6), 
Analités (8), Ptolemnis (3), Mossulon (10), and the 
ports of Azania (16, 17), Also from Barugaza (40), 
Mouziris and Nelkunda (56); a8 species of ivory 
called Bucap? is produced in Desuriné (62). 
“Epiow Eqpinde—Chinese cotton. Imported 


| from the country of the Thinai through Baktrian 


to Barugaza, and by the Ganges to Bengal, ond 
thence to Dimuriké (64). By "Epior Vincent seems 
to understand silk in the raw state. 

5. Kipare—Horns, Exported from Barngazato 
the marts of Omana and Apologos (36). Miller 
suspects this reading, thinking it strange thut 
such an article as horses should be mentioned 
between woodsa teams and jogs, He thinks, there- 
fore, that Kepara is cither used in somo peculiar 
sense, or that the reading Keppay or Kopylae 
should be substituted—adding that Kopjobs ¢Sivev, 
planks of ebony, ore of all events mentioned by 
Athénaios (p. 2012) where he ts quoting Kal- 
lixenos of Rhodes. 

6. Kopd\Awor—Coral. (Sans. pravdla, Hindi 
mitugd.) Imported into Kané (28), Barbarikon 
onthe Indus ($9), Barogaes (49), and Naoura, 
Tundis, Mouziris, and Nolkunds (56). 

7. Adexor ypupsrivor—Coloured Inc. Exported 
to Adouli from Ariaké (6), Tho Sanskrit word 


| is fdkshd, which is probably a later form of rdkahd, 


connected, as Lassen thinks, with rdga, from the 
root raaj, to dye. The vulgar form is Mkkha. 
Gum-lac is a substance produced on the leaves 
and branches of certain trees by on insect, both 
as a covering for its ec, and food for its young. 
Tt yields a fine red dye Salmasius thinks that 
by Adexor ypaparivor must be understood not lac 
itself, but vestments dyed therewith. 

8, Mapyapirgr—Peurl. (Sans. mukta, Hindi, 
wei.) Exported in considerable quantity and of 
superior quality from Mouziris and Nelkunda (561. 
= wendy, 

Nijpa Zqpuede—Silk thread. From the coun- 
ag! of set Thinai: imported into Barugaza and 
the marta of Dimuriké (64). Exported from 
Barugaza (49), and-also from Barbarikon on the 
Indus (39), “It is called pirafa by Procopius 
and all the later writers, as well as by the Digest, 
and was known without cither name to Pliny "— 
Vincent. 
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10, Divixior xéyyor—the Poarl-oyster. (Sans. 
dukti.) Fished for at the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf (35). Pearl (wirucov) inferior to the Indian 
sort exported in great quantity from the marts of 
Apologoa and Omana($6), A pearl fishery (Murine 
cokvpSnoir) in the neighbourhood of Kolkhoi, in 
the kingdom of Pandidn, near the island of Epio- 
déros; the produce transported to Argalon, in the 
interior of the country, where muslin robes with 
pearl inwoven (papyapirides cwddeer) wore fabri- 
cated (59). The reading of the MS. is ourddves, 
éBapyapeiriles Aeyduerns, for which Salmasius pro- 
posed to read papyapirides. Miller. suggests 
instead al “Apyapirider, a8 if the muslin bore the 
name of the place Argarow or Argalou, where it was 
mode. 

Pearl is also obtained in Taproband (61); is 
imported into the emporium on the Ganges called 
Gangé (63). 

11. Moppipa—Purple. Ofacommon as well as 
of superior quality, imported from Egypt into 
Mouza (24) and Kané (28), and from the marts of 
Apologos and Omana into Barugaza (36). 

12. ‘Pudecpwr—Rhinoceros (Sans. khadgad)— 
the horn or the teeth, and probably the skin. 
Exported from Adouli (16), and the marts of 
Azania (7). Broce found the hunting of the 
rhinoceros still trade in Abyssinia. 

13. XeAden—Tortoise (Sans. kachehhapa) or 
tortoise-shell. Exported from Adonli (6) and 
Aualipés (7); 2 small quantity of the genuine and 
land tertoize, and awhite sort with a small shell, cx- 
ported from Ptolemnis (3) ; emallshells (XeAsrspr) 
exported from Mossulon (10); a superior sort 
in great quantity from Opdné (13); the mountain 
tortoise from the island of Menouthins (15); a 
kind next in quality tothe Indian from the marta 
of Azania (16, 17); the genuine, land, white, and 


mountain sort with shells of extraordinary size 


from the island of Dioskoridés (30, 31); a good 
quantity from the island of Serapis (33); the best 
kind in all the Erythrwan—that of the Golden 
Kherson@sog (63), sent to Mouziris and Nelkanda, 
whence it is exported along wilh that of the 
islands off the const of Dimnriké (probably the 
Laceadive islands) (56); tortoise is also procured 
in Toprobané (61), 

TIL.—Pilants and their products :-— 

1, Akéy—the aloe (Sans. agarn). Exported from 
Kané (28). The sort referred to is probably the 
bitter cathartic, not the aromatic sort supposed 
by #ome to be the sandalwood. It grows abund- 


nantly in Sokotra, and it waa no dotbt exported | 


thence to Kané, “It is remarkable,” says Vincent, 
“that when the author of the a arrives at 





Sokotra he says nothing of the aloe, and mentions 
only Indian cinnabar as a gom or resin distilling 
from atree: but the confounding of cinnabar with 
dragon's-blood was a mistake of ancient date and 
a great absurdity” (II. p. 659). 

2. “Ape matics (ededia,  @vpudpara.) 
Exported from Aunlités (7), Mossulon (10). Among 
the spices of Tabai (12) are enumerated dovy «ai 
fpopa col piyho, ond similarly among the com- 
modities of Opiné cagcia nai dpwpa eal pére ; ond 
in these pasenges perhaps a particular kind of 
aromatic (cinnamon?) may by preéminence be 
called fpopa. The occurrence, however, in two 


instances of such a familiar word as dpwue between 


two outlandish words is suspicious, and this has 
led Miller to conjecture that the proper reading 
may be dop§e, which Salmasius, citing Galen, 
notes to be a kind of cassia. 

3. AciS_—Asuphé, a kind of cassia. Exported 
from Tabai (12). “ This term,” says Vincent, “ if 
not Oriental, ia from the Greek dov@yAos, signi- 
fiying cheap or ordivary ; but we do not find deity 
used in this manner by other authors :it may be an 
Alexandrian corruption of the language, or it may 
be the abbreviation of a merchant in hia invoice.” 
(Asafetida, Sans. Aiegu or bdhlika, Mar, bing.) 

4. BaéAka, (common form BAA). Bdella, 
Bdellium, produced on the sea-coast of Gedrosia 
(37); exported from Barbarikon on the Indus 
(39); brought from the interior of India to Baru- 
gaze (48) for foreign export (49). Bdolla is the gum 
of the Baleamodendron Muakul.a tree growing in Sind, 
Kiathidivdd, and the Disi district." It is used both 
aS an incense ond os a cordial medicine. The 
bdellium of Scripture is a crystal, and has nothing 
in common with the bdelliam of the Peripids but 
ite transparency. Conf, Dioskorid, i. 80; Plin. xii, 
9; Galen, Therapeut. ad Gleuc. 11. p. 106; Lassen, 
Ind. Alt, vol. I. p. 290; Vincent, vol. IL p. 690; 


--Yule’s Marco Polo, vo!. IL. p. $87. The etymology 


of the word is uncertain. Lassen suspects it to be 
Indian. 

§. Ttep—Gizeir, a kind of cassia oxported from 
Tabai (12). ‘This sort is noticed and described by 
Dioskoridés. 

6. Adees—Beama of wood. Exported from 
Barugaza to the marts of Omana and Apologos 
(36). (? Blackwood.) 

7. Aotaea—Dounka, a kind of cassia —Exported 
from Malao and Moundou (8, 9). It was probably 
that inferior species which in Dioskorid. i. 12, is 
called Adeap or Jandp or Sapea. 

8. "ESinvai pikayyer—Logs of ebony (Diospyros 
melanorylon.) Exported from Barugaza to the 
sects ot Oniens and Apoicnce (rr 





‘ Sane. Gugyule, Gai. Gtgal, wed aa a tonic and for skin ond unnary diseases.—B. L P.. 
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9 EAaine—Oil (fila). 
Adouli (6); fAator eqgedpwor, oil of sésamé, «a 
product of Arinké (41). Exported from Baruguza 
to the Barbarine marketa (14), and to Moskha in 
Arabin (32). 

10, "Irkiede pékovx—Indigo. (Sans. vflf, Guj. 
gulf.) Exported from Skythic Barbarikon (89). It 
appears pretty certain that the culture of the 
indigo plant and the preparation of the drug have 
been practised in India from a yery remote epoch. 
It has been questioned, indeed, whether the In- 
dicum mentioned by Pliny (xxxv. 6) was indigo, 
but, ag it would seem, without any good reason. 
He states that it was brought from India, ond 
that when diluted it produced an admirable mixture 
of blue and purple ovlours, Vide MoeCulloch’s 
Commer. Dint, s. v. Tadigo. Of. Salmas.in Evere. 
Plin. p. 181, The dye was introduced into Rome 
only a little before Pliny's time, 

LL. Keyeapor—Kankamon. Exported from Malao 
and Moundou (8,10). According to Dioskoridés 
i, 23, it is the exudation of a wood, like myrrh, and 
used for fumigation. CE Plin, xi. 44. Accord. 
ing to Scaliger it was gum-lac used asadye. It 
is the “dekamalli" gum of the bazars. 

12, Kdprovor—Karpasus (Sans. kdrpdea'; Heb. 
karpas,) Gossypium arboreum, fine muslin—a pro- 
duct of Arinké (41). “ How this word found its 
way into Italy, and became the Latin carbasus, 
fine linen, 18 surprising, when it ta not found in 
the Greek language. The Kapragwr Miro of 
Pousanias (in Alfficis), of which the wick was 
formed for the lamp of Pallas, is asbestos, so called 
from a city of Crete—Salmas, Plin. 
Evzercit. p. 178. Conf. Q. Curtius viii. 9:—' Carbaso 
Indi corpora usque ad. pedes velant, coramque rex 
lecticd margaritis circumpendentibus reoumbit 
distinctia auro et purpurd carbasia quad indutnua 
est.'" Vincent Li. 699. 

13. Keocia or Kagia (Sans. bufa, Heb.ddah and 
kesiah). Exported from Tubai (12); a coarac kind 
exported from Malao and Moundou (8, 9); o vast 
quantity exported from Mossulon and. Opond(10, 13), 

“ This spice,” anys Vincent, “is mentioned fro- 
quently in the Periplis, and with various ad- 
ditions, intended to specify the different sorts 
properties, or appearances of the commodity. It 
is a species of cinnamon, and manifestly the same 
aa what we call cinnamon at thia day; but dif- 
forent from that of the Greeks and Romans, 
which was nota bark, nor rolled up into pipes, 
aame pisnt, and of mach higher value.” “ If our 
sapere, | he adds, “is the ancient casia, our casia 





_* Mahawh oil ( . datah Bana. gunihaha) is sen 
iia nt spaafial ia hs Sas eapuih veh GE he dead 


Exported from Egypt to | 





again is an inferior sort of cinnamon.” Pliny 
(xii. 19) states that the cassia is of o larger size 
than the cinnamon, and has a thin rind. rather 
than « bark, and that its value. consists in being 
hollowed out. Dioskoridés mentions cassia as o 
product of Arabia, but this is a mistake, Arabian 
cassia having been an import from India. Horo- 
dotos (iii.) had made the same mistake, saying 
that cassia grew in Arabia, but that cinnamon 
waa brought thither by birds from the country 
where Bacchus was born (India). The cassis 
shrub is asort of laurel. Thoro are ten kinds of 
cassia specified in the Periplis’ Of. Lassen, Ind, 
Alt. I, 279, 983; Salmas. Plin. Egereif. p. 1904; 
Galen, de Aatidotis, bk. i. 

14, KiwvdSape "leduccy—Dragon's-blood, dama'? 
athawein of the Arabs, a gum distilled from 
Pierocarpus Draco, « leguminous tree* in the 
island of Dioskoridés or Soketra (99). Cinna- 
bar, with which this waa confounded, is the red 
sulphureb of meroury. Pliny (lib. xxix. c. 8) 
distinguishes it o¢ ‘Indian cinnabor.’ Dragon’s- 


| blood is one of the concrete balsams, the produce 


of Calamus Draco, a species of rattan palm. of 
the Eastern Archipelago, of Pierocerpus Draco, 


| allied to the Indian Kino tree or Pf. mersupiem of 


South India, and of Dracena Draco, a lilisooous 
tree of Madeira and the Canary Islands, 
15. Kéeros (Sansk. burhla, Mar, choka, Guj. 


kotha and pushtara miila,\—Kostus, Exported 


from Barbarikon, a mart on the Pudus (39), and 
from Baragaza, which procured it from Kabul 
through Proklais, &c. This was considered the 
best of aromatic roots, as nard or spikenard was 
the best of aromatic planta, Pliny (xii. 25) de- 
scribes this root ss hot to the taste and of con- 
summate fragrance, noting that it was found at 
the head of Pataliné, where the Indus bifurcates 
to form the Delta, and that it was of two sorta) 
black and white, black being of an inferior qual- 
ity. Lassen etates that two kinds are found in 
Tnodia—one in Multin, and the other in KAébul and 
Kiémir. “The Costus of the ancients ia still 
exported from Western India, os well os from 
Calcutta to China, under the name of Putchok, to 
be burnt as an incense in Chinese temples. Its 
identity has been ascertained in our own days by 
Dra. Royle and Faleoner ag the root of a plant 
which they called Aucklandia Costus, ....... 


_ Alexander Hamilton, at the beginning of last can- 


tury, calls it liga duleis (sic), ond speake of it aa an 
export from Sind, ag did the author of the Periplas 
1600 years earlicr,” Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. TL, 
p. 388, 


Andropogon colamwe—aromaticus 
sm gum i oblaned From the Pada kAd- 
Khare}, the Ditdbe ot Eajputina. —B, I. P-. 7 
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1é. Kpéacc—Croous; Saffron. (Sans. kasmfraja, | 


Guj. kesir, Pers. safrdu.) Exported from Egypt to 
Mouza (24) and to Kané (28), 


17. Kerepor—Cyprus, Exported from Egypt to 


Mouza (24). It is an aromatic rush used in medi- | 


cine (Pliny xxi. 18). Herodotos (iv. 71) describes 
it as an aromatic plant used by the Skythians 
for embalming. Kiorrpor ia probably Ionic for 
Komeipor—Kvrepor ivdecds of Dioskoridés, and 
Cypria herba indica of Pliny.—Porhaps Turmorio, 
Cercuma loaga, or Galingal possibly. 


18. Adenia, (Lat. Bafea)—Linen. Exportedirom | 


Egypt to Adouli (6). 

19. Aifaror (Heb. Iebonah, Arab. lnban, Sane. 
értodsa}—Frankineense. Peratio or Libyan frank- 
incense exported from the Barbarine markets— 
Tabai (12), Mozeulon (10), Malad and Moundon, in 
small quantities (8,9); produced in great abun- 
dance and of the best quality at Akannai (11); 
Arabian frankincense exported from Kané (28). A 
magazine for frankincense on the Sakhalitic Gulf 
near Cape Suagros (30). Moskha, the port whence 
it was shipped for Kané and India ($2) and Indo- 
Skythia (39). 

Regarding this important product Yule thus 
writes -—"The coast of Hadbramaut is the trae 
and ancient Xa@pa ABarxfidpor or 
indicated or described under those names by The- 
ophrastus, Ptolemy, Pliny, Pseudo-Arrian, and 


other classical writers, i.c. the country producing — 


the fragrant gum-resin called by the Hebrews Ledo- 
nah, by the Arabs Laban and Kuader, by the Grecks 
Libanos, by the Romans Thas, in medimval Latin 
Olibamum (probably the Arabic al-lvban, but popa- 
larly interpreted as oleum Libant), and in English 


frankincense, io, Lapprebend, ‘genuine incense’ | 


or ‘incense proper.” It is still produced in this 
region and exported from it, but the larger part of 
that which enters the marketa of the world is 


exported from the roadsteada of the opposite 


Sumili const. Frankincense when it firat exudes 


is milky white; whence the name white incense by | 


which Polo speaks of it, and the Armbio name 
luban apparently refera to milk. The elder Niebuhr, 
who travelled in Arsbis, depreciated the Libanos 
of Arabia, representing it as greatly inferior to that 
brought from India, called Benzoin. He odds that 
the plant which produces it is not native, but 
originally from Abyssinia.”—Mareo Polo, vol. 1. 
p- 45, de. 

2). Atvwor—Lyciam. Exported from Barbari- 
kon in Indo-Skythia (39), and from Barngazs (49). 
Lyciam is athorny plant, so called from being 
found in Lykia principally. Its juice was used for 


* What the Brahmans i vers te feel 
called the DAdpa-salai ; another sort of it, 
they call Infsa, and in Eithiivid it S eee ee 





dying yellow, a ye 
used as o medicine (Celaua vy. 26, 50, and vi. 7} 
Tt was held in great esteem bythe ancients. Pliny 
(xxiv. 77) says that a superior kind of Lycium 
produced in India was made from o thorn called 
also Pysacanthns (box-thorn) Ghironia, It is knovrn 
in India as Ruzot, on extract of the Berberts 
lycium and B, aristata, both grown on the Himi- 
layas. Conf. the Admor intueby of Dioskor. i 133. 
( ? Gamboge.) 

21. MiyAa—Magla—a kind of cassia mentioned 


| only in the Periplis. Exported from Tabai (12). 


29, Mdenp—Mascer. Exported from Malné and 
Moundou (8,9). According to Pliny, Dioskoridés, 
and others, it is an Indian bark—perbaps a kind of 
cassin, Tho bork is red and the root large. The 
bark was used as a medicine in dysenteries. Pliny 
xii. 8; Salmasius, 1902. (? ‘The Karachdld of the 


93, Ma\dBafpor (Sans. tamdlepettea, tho loaf 
of the Laurus Cassia), Malabathrum, Betel. Obtain- 
ed by the Thinai from the Soaatai and oxported to 
Indin” (65); conveyed down the Ganges to Gangé 
near ita mouth (63); conveyed from the interior 
of India to Mouniris and Nelkunda for export (54). 
That Malnbathrum was not only a masticatory, but 
also an unguent or perfume, may be inferred from 
Horace (Odes, IL. vii. 89):— 

. “coronatus nitentes. 
Malabathro Syrio.capillon”,. 
and from Pliny (xii. 59): “Dat et Malabsthrum 
Syria, arborum folio convoluto, srido colore, ex 
quo exprimitur oleum od unguenta: fertiliore 
ejusdem Egypte: loudatius tamen ex India venit.” 
From Ptolemy (VIL, ii. 16) we learn that the beat 
Malabathrum was produced in Kirrhadia—that is, 
Rangpur, Dioskoridés speaka of it a3 a masti- 
eatory, and was aware of the confusion caused by 
mistaking the riard for the betel. 

Sh Méki rb eodduivov, td Aryduerow odeyop 
(Sans, darkard, Prikrit sdkera, Arab. sukkar, 
Latin cael {omy from canes, called 
Sugur. Exported from Barngaza to the marts 
of Barbarian (14), The first Western writer 
who mentions this article was Theophrastos, who 
continued the labours of Aristotle in natural his- 
tory. Ho called it a sort of honey extracted from 
reeds, Strabo states,ontheanthorityof Nearkhos, 


that reeds in India yield honey without bees. 


#llian (Hist, Anim.) speaks of a kind of honey 


| pressed from reeds which grow among the Prasii. 


Seneca (Epist. 84) apeake of sugar asakind of honey 
found in India on the leaves of reeds, which had 
either been dropped on them from the sky as dew, 
guader.—B. I. P. 


Face likely from Nepal, where it is called tejapdt.— 
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or had exuded from the reeds themselves. This 
was a prevalent error in ancient times, ¢g. Dios- 
koridés says that sugar is a sort of concreted 
honey found upon canes in India and Arabia Felix, 
and Pliny that it ia collected from canes like a gum, 
He describes it as white and brittle between the 
teeth, of the site of a hazel-nut at most, and used 
in medicine only. So also Lucan, alluding to the 


Indians near the Ganges, says that they quaff. 


sweet juices from tender reeds. Sugar, however, 
as is well known, most be extracted by art from 
the plant. I¢ has been conjectured that the sugar 
described by Pliny and Dioskoridés was sugar 
candy obtained from China. 

25. MeAiAwror—Molilot, Honey-lotus. Export- 
ed from. Egypt to Barugaza (49). Melilot is the 
Egyptian or Nymphwa Lotus, or Lily of the Nile, 
the atalk of which contained a sweet nutritive 
substance which was made into bread. So Vincont ; 
but Molilot ig a kind of clover, so called from 
the quantity of honey it contains. The nymphmea 
lotus, or what was called the Lily of the Nile, is 
not atrue lotus, and contains no edible substance. 

26. Moepérovy, Exported from Moundou (9) and 
Mossulon (10). Itis o sort of incense, mentioned 
only in the Periplis, 

27. Mérw—MotG—a sort of cassia exported from 
'Tabai and Opéné (13). 

23, Mipor—Myrrh. (Sans. bola.) Exported from 
Egypt to Barugaza as a presont for the king (49). 
It is a gum or resin issuing from athorn found 
in Arabia Felix, Abyssinia, &c., vide epupyn inf. 


29. Ndp&or (Sans, malada, ‘kaskas,’ Heb. werd) 


Nard, Spikenard.* Gangetic spikenard brought 
down the Ganges to Gangé, near its mouth (63), and 
forwarded thence to Mouziris and Nelkunda (546). 
Spikenard produced in the regions of the Upper 
Indus and in Indo-Skythia forwarded through 
Ozéné to Barugaza (48). Imported by the Egyp- 
tians from Barogaza and Barbarikon in Indo- 
Skythia (49, 39). 

The Nardos is a plant called (from its root 


being shaped like an ear of corn) ripdou orayvs, | 


also vapiderayve, Latin Spica nardi, whence ' spike- 
nard." It belongs to the species Valeriana. “* No 
Oriental aromatic,” saya Vincent, “has cansed 
greater disputes among the critica or writers on 
natural history, and it is only within these few 





bathrum or Betel, as will appear from his usage 
of Hadrospherum, Mesosphosum, and Microsphr- 
rum, terms poculiar to the Betel"—IT. 743-4, See 
Sir W. Jones on the spikenard of the ancients in 
Ae, Rea. vol. TL. pp. 416 ef seg. and Roxburgh’s 
additional remarks on the spikenard of the an- 
cienta, vol. LV. pp. 97 ef seg., and botanical observ- 
ations on thespikenard, pp. 433. See also Lassen, 
Ind, Alt, vol. L. pp. 255 et seq. 

30. Natrkice—Nauplius. Exported in sma! 
quantity from the marts of Azania (17). The 
signification of the word is obscure, and the read- 
ing suspected. For NaYIlkos Miller suggests 
NaPlTAwe, the Indian cocoanut, which the Arabians 
call Nargi! (Sansk. ndriktla or ndliktra, Gnu}. 
ndliyér, Hindi adityar). It frroure this sugges- 
tion that cocoanut oil is a product of Zangibar, and 
that in four different passages of Kosmas Indiko- 
pleustés nuts are called apyfAdca, which is cither a 
corrupt reading for rapyfAAca, or Kosmas may not 
hate known the name accurately enough. 

31. ‘O@évor—Mualin. Séricmuslin sent from 
the Thinai to Barugaza and Dimuriké (4). Coarse 
cottons produced in great quantity in Arinké, 
carried down from Oxiné to Barugaza (48); large 
supplies sent thither from Tagara also (41); 
Indian mualins exported from the markets of 
Dimuriké to Egypt (56). Muslins of every de- 
scription, Serie and dyed of a mallow colour,export- 
ed from Barugam to Egypt (49); Indian muslin 
taken to the island of Dioskoridés (31); wide Indian 
musline called porayy, mondkhd, i, e. of the beat 
and finest sort; and another sort called rayua- 
royqig, magmatogéné, i,o, coarse cotton unfit for 
spinning, and used for stuffing beds, cushions, &ec., 
exported from Baragnza to the Barbarine marketa 
(14), and to Arabia, whence it was exported to 
Adouli (6). The mennings given to mondkhé and 
sogmatoginéd (for which other readings have 
been suggested) ore conjectural, Vineint defends 
the meaning assigned to sugmatogdud by a quota- 
tion from o passage im Strabo citing Near- 
khos :—" Fine muslins are made of cotton, but the 
Makedonians use cotton for flocks, and stuffing 
of couches.” 

32, ‘Oivor—Wine. Laodikean and Ttalian wine 
exported in small quantity to Adonli (6); to Aua- 
lités (7), Malad (6), Mouza (24), Kané (28), Barba- 
rikon in Indo-Skythin (99); the same. sorta, 
together with Arabian wine, to Harugaza (49); 
sent in small quantity to Mouziria and Nelkunda 
(56); the region inland from Orain bears the vine 
(37), which is found also in the district of Moum 
(24), whence wine is exported to the marta of 
Azania, not for sale, bat to gain the good will of 
the natives (17). Wine is exported also from 


_ ™ Obtained from the root of Nardostachys jatamangi, » native of the eastern Himilayss.—Eo. 
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the marts of Apologos and Omana to Barugaza 


(36). By Arsbian wine may perhaps be theant 
palm or toddy wine, a great article of commerce. 
33. "Opfarer AwowoAsrunjs yulde—the juice of 
the sour grape of Diospolis. Exported from 
Egypt to Aualités (7). i 
the dipee of the Orientals, and still used as a 


relish all over the East. Dipse is the rob of 


grapes in their unripe state, and a pleasant acid.— 
11. 751. This juice is called by Dioskoridés (iv. 7) 
in one word Opdror, and also (vy. 12) "Oirer 
“Ouarirgr. Cf. Plin. xii. 27. 

34 “Opufa (Sansk. erfhij—Rice. Produced in 
Orain and Ariské (37, 41), exported from Baru- 
gaza to the Barbarine markets (14), and to the 
island of Dioskoridés (51). 

35, [erep: (Sansk. pippalf,) long pepper—Pep- 
per. Kottouarik pepper exported in large quan- 
tities from Mouziris and Nelkundsa (56); long 
pepper from Barugaza (49). Kottonara was the 
name of the district, and Koffonertton the name 
of the pepper for which the district wna famous. 


Dr. Buchanan identifies Kottonara with Eadatta- — 


niidu, a district in the Calicut country celebrated 
for its pepper. Dr. Burnell, however, identifies 


it with Kolstta-Nddu, the district about Tell- | 


cherry, which, he says, is the pepper district. 

36. Tvpd;s—Wheat. Exported in small quantity 
from Egypt to Kané (28), eome grown in the dis- 
trict around Mouza (24). 

37. Zdeyapr—Sugar : see under Merhs. 

$8. Eav3apacq—Sandaraké (chandrasa of the 


bazars); a resin from the Twa arfiewlata or 


Callitris guadrivalvis, a small coniferous tree of 
North Africa; it is of s faint aromatic smell 
and ig used as incense. Exported from Egypt to 
Barugaza (49); conveyed to Mouziris and Nel- 
kunda (56)." 

Sandaraké also is a red pigment—red sulphuret 
of arsenic, a3 orpiment i# the yellow sulphuret. 
Cf. Plin. xxxv. 22, Hard. “Juba informs us that 
sandarace and ochre are found in an island of the 
Red Sea, Topams, whence they are brought to 


us.” 


dal shd Sasame (sonfalum aljum). Exported from 
Barugaza to the marta of Omana and Apologos 
(36). Zarrd\wa ia a correction of the MS. reading 
vaydkiva proposed by Salmasios. Kosmas Indiko- 


plenstes calla eandalwood r{abdma. For carapira | 


of the MS. Stuckius proposed enedpiwa—o futile 
emendation, since sesame is known only as a 
leguminous plant from which an oil is expressed, 
and notas a tree. But possibly Red Saunders 
wood (Pferocarpus Santalinus) may be meant. 


i 
ee ee am te Se ee Archipelago.— 





40. Eneduavor TAmov. See" EAacov. 

41. Ewddves dapopararas al Payyprecdt. The finest 
Bengal muslins exported from the Ganges (69); 
other muslins in Taproband (61); Mapyapiries (F), 
made at Argalou and thence exported (59); 
muslins of all sorts and mallow-tinted (wokdycm) 
sent from Ozéné to Barugaza (48), exported thence 
to Arabia for the supply of the market at Adouli 
(6). 

42, Zires—Corn. Exported from Egypt to 
Adouli (7), Malad (8); a little to Mousa (24), and to 
Kan (29), and to Muziris and Nelkunda for ships’ 
stores (56); exported from Dimuriké and Ariaké 
into the Barbarine markats (14), into Moskha (32) 
and the island of Dioskoridés (31); exported also 
from Mouza to the ports of Azania for presents (17), 

43. Zpdpryqy—Myrrh (vide piper). Exported from 


| Malnd,Moundou, Mossulon (8,9, 10); from Aualités 


s small quantity of the best quality (7); a choice 
sort that trickles in drops, called Abeirminaia 
(dehext} cal oraer) éSeppiaia), exported from Moura 
(24). For ‘ASeppuaia of the MS. Miller suggests 
to read yoSeippwala, inclining to think that two 
kinds of myrrh are indicated, the names of which 
have been erroneously combined intoone, vis. the 
Gabirwan and Minwan, which are mentioned by 
Dioskoridés, Hippokratés, and Galen. There is 6 
Wadi Gater in Oméin. 

44. Zripag—Storax (Sana, turuska, selorasa of 
the basars),—one of the balsams. Exported from 
Egypt to Kané (28), Barborikon on the Indus 
(39), Barugaza (40). Storax is the produce of 
the tree Liguidemdar orientale, which grows in the 
south of Europe and the Levant.” The purest 
kind is storax in grains. Another kind is called 
styraw calamita, from being brought in masses 
wrapped up in the leaves of a certain reed. An- 
other kind, that sold in shops, is semi-finid. 

45. @eing—the Palm or Dates. Exported from 


the marts of Apologos and Omana to Barugaza 


(v6, 37). 
TV.—Metals and Metallic Articles :— 
1. “Apyupa cecum, i— Vessela of silver. 


| Exported from Egypt to Mossulon (10), to Bar- 


bankon on the Indus (39). Silver plate chased or 
to the despot of Mouza (24), to Kan for the king 
(28). Costly (Sapiripa) pinte to Baragaea for the 
king (49). Plate made according to the Egyptian 
fashion to Adouli for the king (6). 

2. “Aprencir—Arsenio (somal), Exported from 
Egypt to Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 

3. Anigior—Denary. Exported in small quan- 
tity from Egypt to Adouli (6). Gold and silver 
denarii sent in small quantity to the marts of 
RPT RSG NET Ge ; 
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Barbarian (8, 13); exchanges with advantage for | 


native money at Barugaza (49). 


Thedenary was 3 Roman coin equal toabout8}d., | 


and a little inferior in value to the Greek drachma. 

4. KdAruee—Kaltis. A gold coin (vopscpa) cur- 
rent in the district of the Lower Ganges (63); 
Benfey thinks the word is connected with the 
Sanskrit kelifa, ie, numerafum. 

5. Keeeirepos (Sans. danga, kafhila}—Tin. 
Exported from Egypt to Aualités: (7), Malad (8), 
Kané (28), Barogaza (49), Mouziris and Nelkunda 
(56). India produced this metal, but not in those 
parts to which the Egyptian trade carried it. 

6. MdAv88er—Lead (Sansk. ndga, Guj. stews). 
Exported from Egypt to Barugaza, Muziris, and 
Nelkunda (49, 56). 

7. "Opeiyakxor—Orichaleum (Sans. fripus, Prak. 


' pitale}—Brass. Used for ornaments and cut into | 


small pieces by way of coin, Exported from Egypt 
to Adonli (6). 

The word means‘ mountain copper." Ramusio 
calis it white copper from which the gold and 
silver have not been well separated in extracting 
it from the ore. Gold, it may be remarked, does 
not occur as an export from any of the African 
marta, throughout the Peripliis, 

8. Sidqpor, odqpa ogxevq—Iron, iron utensils. 
Exported from Egypt to Malad, Moundou, Tabai, 
Opind (8, 9, 12, 13). Iron spears, swords and 
adzes exported to Adouli (6). Indian iron and 
sword-blades (oréuepna) exported to Adouli from 
Arabia (Ariaké?), Spears (Adyym) manufactured 
at Mouza, hatchets (weAvna), swords (pdyaipa), 
awls (éeerea) exported from Moura to Azania 
(17). 


On the Indian sword see Etésias, p. 50, 4, | 


The Arabian poets celebrate swords made of Indian 
ateel. Of. Plin. xxziv. 41:—* Ex omnibus autem 
generibus palma Serico ferro est.” This iron, as 
has already been stated, was sent to India oe 
with akins and cloth. Of. also Edrisi, vol. I 
p. 65, ed. Joubert. Indian iron is mentioned % 
the Pandecta as an article of commerce. 

9. Zrigwi—Stibiam (Sans. sewelrdajang, Prik. 
surmd). Exported from Egypt to Barugaza (49), 
to Mouziria and Nelkunda (56). 

Stibium ia a gulphuret of antimony, a dark pig- 
ment, called Aohol, much used in the East for 
dyeing the eyelids. 

10. Xadedc—Copper (Sans. fdmra) or Braga, 
Exported from Egypt to Kané (28), to Barugnza 
(49), Mouziris and Nelkunda(56), Vessels made 
thereof (XeAcoupyqpara) sent to Moura os presents 
to the despot (24), Drinking-vessels (morjpe) 


exported to the marts of Barbaria (8,15). Bigand | 


round drinking-cups to Adouli (6). A few (ucdiepGa 
Ediza) to Malad (8) ;weAiepGa yehed for cooking with, 
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and being cut into braceletsand ankletsfor women 
to Adouli (6). 

Regarding peAlep§a Vincent says: “ No usage 
of the word occura elsewhere; but metala were 
prepared with several materials to -give them 
colour, or to make them tractable, or malleable. 
Thus yoAdSope in Hesychinus waa brass prepared 
with ox’s gall to give it the colour of gold, and 
used, like our tinsel ornaments or foil, for stage 
dreasea and decorations. Thus common brass was 
neither ductile nor malleable, but the Cyprian 
brass was both. And thus perhaps brass, peAichéa 
was formed with some preparation of honey.” 
Miller cannot accept this view. “ It is evident,” 
he says, “that the reference is to ductile copper 
from which, as Pliny says, all impurity has been 
carefully removed by smelting, so that pots, brace- 
leta, and articles of that sort could be fabricated 
from it. One might therefore think that the read- 
ing should be wrepiepéa or rvpiepia, but in such o 
ease the writer would have said mrpleddor 
yokedv. In vulgar speech pediepfa is used as 
a substantive noun, and I am therefore almost 
persuaded that, just os molten copper, 6 yahxie 
6 xvros, cuprum caldariam, waa called Tpdxtor, from 
the likeness in shape of its round ' masses to 
hoops, 80 lamine of ductile copper (plagues de 
eure) might have been called pediepfa, because 
shaped like thin honey-cakes, rfypara pediepia,” 

li. Xpveds—Gold. Exported from the marts of 
Apologos and Omana to Barugaza (36). Gold 
plate— ypurapara—exported from Egypt to Mouza 
for the despot (24), and to Adouli for the king (6). 

¥. Stones :— 

1, As@ia deaparys— Gems (carbuncles P) found in 
Taprobané (63); exported in every variety from 
Mouziris and Nelkunda (54), 

2, Addpar—Diamonds. (Sans. rajra, plraka), 
Exported from Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 

3, KakAcaros \idos—Gold-stone, yellow crystal, 
chrysolith? Exported from Barbarikon in Indo- 
Skythia (39). 

It is not a settled point what stone is meant. 
Lassen anya that the Sanskrit word kalydna means 
gold, and would therefore identify it with the 
chrysolith or gold-stone. Ifthis view be correct, 
the reading of the MS. need not. be altered into 
eahAaivds, a9 Salmasius, whom the editors of the 
Peripitis generally follow, enjoins. In support of 
the alteration Salmasins adduces Pliny, xxtvii. 
56:—"Callais sapphirum imitator, candidior et 
litoroso mari similia. Callainas vocant e turbido 
Callaino”, and other passages. Schwanveck, how- 
ever, maintaining the correctness of the MS. 
reading, says that the Sanskrit word etalydna 
generally signifies money, but in & more general 
sense anythiag beautiful, and might therefore hare 
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beenapplied tothis gem. Kelydna, he adds, would 
appear in Greek as xak\sande or eoddeards rather 


than «aAXairds. In like manner kalydnt of the | 


Indians appears in our author notas eadAdirs, but, 
as it ought to be, eadAiera, 

4. Avytes—Alabaster. Exported from Mouza 
(24). Salmasius says that an imitation of this 
alabaster waa formed of Parian marble, but that 
the best and original /ypdus was brought from 
Arabia, that is, Mouza, as noted in the Perip/us. 
Cf. Pliny (xxxvi. 8):— “ Lygdinos in Tauro re- 
pertos . - 
candoris eximii.” 

5. 'Orvyun) Méua—Onyx (akika—agate). Sent in 
vast quantities (wAelorq) from Ozéné and Paithana 
to Barugaza (48, 51), and thence exported to 
Egypt (49). Regarding the onyx mines ot Gujarit 
vide Ritter, vol. VI. p. 603, 

6. Movppiry, sup. \afla—Flnor-spath. Sent from 
Ozéné to Barugaza, and exported to Egypt (49). 
Porcelain mode st Diospolis (pouppiry Auéia 9 
yeropirg dy AuorwéAn:) exported from Egypt to 
Adouli (6), 

The reading of the MS. is poppirgr. By this 
ma to be onderstood vifrum murrhiaum, a sort of 
china or porcelain made in imitation of cups or 
vases of murrha, a precious foesil-stone resembling, 
ifnot identical with, fuor-spath, such as ia found in 
Derbyshire. Vessels of this stone were exported 
from India, and also, as we learn from Pliny, from 
Karmania, to the Roman market, where they fetched 
extravagant prices.“ The “ cups baked in Parthian 
fires” (pocula Parthis focis cocta) mentioned by 
Propertius (IV. v. 26) must be referred to the 
former class. The whole subject is one which 
has much exercised the pens of the learned. “ Six 
hundred writers,” says Miller, * emulonasly apply- 
ing themselves to explain what had the beat claim 
to be considered the marrha of the ancients, have 


advanced the most conflicting opinions. Now it is_ 


pretty well settled that the morrhine vases wero 
made of that stone which is called in German 
flusrpath (spato-fluorey", Ho then refera to the 
following as the principal authorities on the 
subject :—Pliny—xxniii. 7 ef seg. ; Xxxtil. prom, 
Buetonius—Oct. c. 71; Seneca—Eput. 123; 
Martial—iv. 86; xiv.43; Digesi—xxziii. 16, 3; 


xxziy, 2. 19; Roziére—Mémoire sur les Vines mour- 


rhiag, &o.; in Description de Egypt, vol. VI. pp. 
277 ef seq. : Corsi—Delle Pietre anfiche, p. 106; 
Thiersch—Ueber die Vasa Murrhina der Alten, ia 
Abhandi. d. Muacha, Akad, 1835, vol. L pp. 443-509 ; 
A learned Englishman in the Classical Journal 
for 1810, p. 472; Witasch in Pauly's Rea 


Mat foe talonta = 
ds pa on 8 = £58,125. ec 


. antes ex Arabia tantum advehi solitos — 


| Enoyel. vol. V. p. 253; See also Vincent, vol. II. 


pp- 723-7. 

7. ‘OWiavde 1ifor—the Opsian or Obsidian stone, 
found in the Bay of Hanfelah (5). Pliny saya,— 
“Tho opsians or obsidinns are also reckoned aa 8 
sort of glass bearing the likeness of the stone 
which Obsius (or Obsidius) found in Ethiopia, of 


avery black colour, sometimes even translucent, 


hazier than ordinary glass to look through, and 
when used for mirrors on the walls reflecting 
but shadows instead of distinct images." (Bk. 
xxxvi, 37). The only Obsins mentioned in history 
isa M. Obsius who had been Prwtor, afriend of 


| Germanicus, referred to by Tacitus (dan. TV. 68, 


71). He bad perhaps been for s time prefect of 
Egypt, and had coasted the shore of Ethiopia at 
the time when Germanious traversed Egypt till 
he came to the confines of Ethiopia. Perhaps, 
however, the name of the substance is of Greek 


Barbarikon in Indo-Skythia (39). 
distinguished two sorts of dark bloe or purple, 


ane of which was spotted with gold. Pliny anys it 
ia never pellucid, which seems to make it a 
| different stone from what is now called sapphire.” — 


Vincent (vol. Il. p. 757), who adds in o note, 

" Dr. Burgess has specimens of both sorts, the 

one with gold spots like lapis lazuli, and not trans- 
crt) 


®. ‘YdwrGor—Hyncinth or Jacinth. Exported 
from Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). According to 
Salmasius this is the Ruby. In Solinus xxx. 
it would seem to be the Amethyst (Bansk. 
pushkardja.) 

10. “Yador ‘apy}—Glass of a coarse kind. Ex- 
ported from Egypt to Barngazs (49), to Mouziris 
and Nelkunda (56). Veasels of glass (daha wxeyn) ex- 
ported from Egypt to Barbarikon in Indo-Skythia 
(39). Crystal of many sorts (Adiar dakqe wheiora 
yim) exported from Egypt to Adonli, Aualités, 
Mossulon (6, 7, 10); from Mouza to Azania (17). 
Egypt to Barbarikon in Indo-Skythia (99), to 
Barugara (43), to Mousziris and Nelkunda (56). 
Some take this to be the topaz (Hind. pirayd). 

VI. Wearing Apparel: 

1. "lpdria dyropa—Cloths undressed, Manu, 
factured in Egypt and thence exported to Adouli (6). 
These were disposed of to the tribes of Barbara 
—the Troglodyte shepherds of Upper Egypt, 
Nubia and Ethiopia. 

2. “ldra BapBapeh oppure yeyrappéra— 
Cloths i the member “mace dressed and 





been of 
(Say ow ot hae em emerald, or even ruby ?—Ep.] 
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dyed of various colours. Exported to Malaé and 
Aualités (8, 7). 

3. "Iperityds “Apa Siedos—Cloth or coating for the 
Arabian markets. Exported from Egypt (24). 
Different kinds are enumerated :—Xepidwres, with 
sleeves reaching to the wrist; “Ore dwkots «ai 6 
moos, With single texture and of the common sort ; 
cxorovAdros, wrought with figures, checkered; the 
word is a transliteration of the Latin ecufulatus, 


from acufum, the checks being lozenge-shaped, like | 


u shield: see Juvenal, Sat, i. 79; dudypueor, shot 
with gold; mwoAvreAje, a kind of great price sent 
to the despot of Monza; Kowds «al drdove nai 
4 sééog, cloth of a common sort, and cloth of aimple 
texture, and cloth in imitation of » better com- 
modity, sent to Kané (28); Auioper drhote, of 
superior quality and single texture, for the king 
(23); 'Awhods, of single texture, in great quantity, and 
vidoe, an inferior sort imitating « better, in small 
quantity, sent to Barbarikon in Indo-Skythia (39), 
‘arhots xal rd@og warroios, and for the king dros 
woAvreAne, Sent to Barngaza (49); ‘Iparipie ob 
wokin—cloth in small quantity sent to Muziris 
and Nelkunda (56); ¢rrémios, of native manufac- 
ture, exported from the marts of Apologos and 
Omana to Barugaza (36). 

4. ‘AS#Au—Riding or watch cloaks. Ex- 
ported from Egypt to Mouza (34), to Kané (23). 
This word is o transliteration of the Latin 


Abolla. It ia supposed, however, to be derived | 


from Greek: daSoAaq, i. @. dpduBody. Tt waa a 
woollen cloak of close texture—often mentioned 
in the Roman writers: og. Juven. Sat. iii, 115 
and iv. 76; Sueton. Calig. c. 35. Where the 
word occurs in sec. 6 the reading of the MS. is 
djoim, which Miiller haa corrected to d&dhAa, 
though Salmasius had defended the original 

5, Aimpéooa (Lat. Mantilia ufriugue fimbriata) 
—Cloths with a double fringe. Exported from 
Egypt to Adouli (6). This word occurs only in the 
Periplis. The simple Kpéeo.r, however, ia met 
with in Herodian, Epim. p. 72. An adjective 


ixpowros is found in Pollux vii. 72. “We cannot 
err much,” says Vincent, “in rendering the 
duxpéooia of the Periplids either cloth fringed, with 
Salmasius, or striped, with Apollonius. Meursius 
says Acrria dxpocoa are plata linens wot striped. 

6. Zawn wokipero: myyvain—Flowered or em- 
broidered girdles, a cubit broad. Exported from 
Egypt to Barugaza (49). Zxiwrai—girdles (kdeha) 
shaded of different colours, exported to Mouza (24), 
This word occurs only in the Peripliis. 

7. Kavedeas—Garments of frieze. Exported 
from Arabia to Adouli (6); a pure sort—dmrAn1— 
exported tothe same mart from Egypt (6). In 
the latter of these two passages the MS. reading 
is yourden. Both forms are in use: conf. Latin 
gaunace—Varro, de L. L. 4,35. It means also 
a fur germent or blanket—resfis stragula. 

8. Adduaes—Quilts or coverlids. Exported in 
small quantity from Egypt to Mouza (24) and 
Kané (28). 

9. Uepifdpora—Sashes, girdles, or soprons. 
Exported from Barugaza to Adouli (6), and into 
Barbaris (14). 

10, DoAtwera—Stuifs in which several threads 
were taken for the woof in order to weave flowers 
or other objects: Latin polymifa and plumatica. 
Exported from Egypt to Barbarikon in Indo-Sky- 

Ll. Zéyor *Apowonrixel yeyrappéros cai Beappéver 
—Coarse cloaks made at Arsinoé, dressed and 
dyed. Exported from Egypt to Barbaria (8, 13). 

‘12. Frokai “Aporwoyrudi— Women's robes made 
at Arsinoé. Exported from Egypt to Adouli (6). 

13, Xeraioee—Tunics. ed from Egypt to 
Malad, Moundou, Mosgulon (8, 9, 10). 

VII. In addition to the above, works of art are 
mentioned. 

*Avipuieres—Images, sent as presents to Khari- 
baél (48). Cf. Strabo (p. 714), who among the 
articles sent to Arabia enumerates rdpevpa, ypaday, 
whdcpa, pieces of sculpture, painting, statues. 

Movuriea—Instruments of music, for presents to 
the king of Ariaké (49). 


ANONYMI [ARRIANI UT FERTUR] PERIPLUS MARIS ERYTHRAI 


Saye een ee teen renee 


ol the uidd veadiint taxcls poe Sit cost, ta the 
port of Myos-hormosin Egypt. Beyond it 


at a distance of 1800 stadiais Beren ik é, which 
| is to your right if you approach it by sea. 
These roadsteads are both situate at the furthest 
end of Egypt, and are bays of the Red Sea. 


Commentary. 


(1) Myos Hormos,—lts situation is deter- 
mined by the cluster of islands now called 
Jifatin [lat, 27* 12 N,, long. 33° 55 E.) of 


of the coast of Egypt on the curve of which its 
harbour was situated [near Ras Abu Somer, o 
little north of Saffijah Island). It was founded by 


which the three largest lie opposite an indenture ' Ptolemy Philadelphos 6. c. 274, who selected itas 
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2. ‘The country which adjoins them on the | goi and Moskhophagoi, tribes under 


right below Berentkéis Barbaria. Here the 
sea-board is peopled by the Ikhthyophagoi, 
who live in scattered huts bail in the narrow 
gorges of the hills, and further inland are the 


[is situated the metropolis called Mero). 
$. Below the Moskhophagoi, near the 


Berbers, and beyond them the Agriopha- ° sea, lies little trading town distant from Bere- 
i Se ae es Le a 


the principal port of the Egyptian trade with 
India in preference to Arsinoe,"* N. N. E. of Suez, 
on account of the difficulty and tediousness of the 
uavigation down the Herodpolite Gulf. The vessels 


bound for Africa and the south of Arabia left ite | 


harbour about the time of the autumnal equinox, 
when the North West wind which then prevailed 


carried them quickly down the Gulf. Those bound | 


for the Malabar Coast or Ceylon left in July, and 
if they cleared the Red Sea before the Ist of 
September, they had the monsoon to assist their 
passage across theocean. Myos Hormos was 
distant from K op tos [lat. 26° N.], the station on 


the Nile through which it communicated with | 


Alexandria, a journey of seven or eight days along 
a road opened through the desert by Philadelphos. 
The name My os Horm os is of Greek origin, and 
may signify either the Harbour of the Mouse, or, 
more probably, of the Mussel, since the pearl mussel 
abounded in its neighbourhood. Agatharkhidés 
calls it Aphrodités Hormos, and Pliny 
Veneris Portus. [Voeneris Portus however 


was probably at Sherm Sheikh, lat. 24°30 N. OF 


the const is Wado JemAl Island, lat. 24° 39 N., 
long. 35° 8’ E., called Inmbe by Pliny, and perhaps 
the Aphrodités Island of Ptolemy IV. v. 77.) 
Referring to this name Vincent says: “ Here if 
the reader will advert to Aphrodité, the Greek 
title of Venus, as springing from the foam of 
the ocean, it will immediately appear that the 
Greeks were translating here, for the native term 
to this day is Sujfampe-el-Bahri, ‘sponge of the 
sea’; and the vulgar error of the sponge being the 
foam of tho sea, will immediately account for 
Aphrodité.” 

Tho rival of Myos-Hormos was Bereniké, a 
city built by Ptolemy Philadelphos, who so named 
it in honour of hia mother, who was the daughter 
of Ptolemy Lagoa and Antigoné. It was in the 
eame parallel with Syénd and therefore not far 
from the Tropic [int. 23° 55° N.]. It stood nearly 
at the bottom of Foul Bay (dv Adfea roo ‘Acafdprov 
KéAwow), 0 called from the coast being foul with 
shoals and breakers, and not from the impurity of 
its water, as its Latin name, Sime Immundas, would 
lead us to suppose. Its ruins are still per- 
ceptible even to the arrangement of the streeta, 
and in the centre ia a small Egyptian temple 

4 ‘There was ancther Arsince between Raa Dh'ib and 
Has Shukhair, lat. 28° 9 N. The few geographical 





: iiened with, Mictcienhion kal tae senae ae 
Greek workmanship. Opposite to the town is 


a very fine natural harbour, the entrance of which 
has been deep enongh for small vessels, though 
the bar is now impassable at low water. Its pros- 
perity under the Ptolemics and afterwards under 
the Romans was owing to its safe anchorage and 
its being, like Myos-Hormos, the terminus of a 
great road from Koptos along which the traffic 
of Alexandria with Ethiopia, Arabia, and India 
passed to and fro, Its distance from Keptos 
was 258 Roman miles or 1] days’ journey. The 
distance between Myos-Hormos and Bereniké is 
given in the Periplds at 225 miles, but this is 
considerably above the mark. The difficulty of 
the navigation may probably have made the 
distance seem greater than it was in reality. 

(2) Adjoining Bereniké was Barbaris 
( BapBapc} xopa)—the land about Ras Abd 
Fatima [Int. 22° 96° N.—Ptol. IV. vii. 28], The 
reading of the MS, is 4 TiqSapuey) which Miller 
rejects because the name nowhere ocenrs in any 
work, and because if Barbaris is not men- 
tioned here, our author could not afterwards 
(Section 5) say § DdAy BapSapia, The A-g rio- 


| phagoi who lived in the interior are montioned 


by Pliny (vi. 35), who says that they lived princi- 
pally on the flesh of panthers and lions. Vincent 
writes ns if instead of Aypropayser the reading 
should be Axpidopdywe locust-eaters, who are 
mentioned by Agatharkhidés in his De Mari 
Erythraeo, Section 58, Another inland tribe 
is mentioned in connection with them—the Mos- 
khophagoi, who may bo identified with the 
Rizophagoi or Spermatophagoi of 
the same writer, who were so named because they 
lived on roots or the tender suckers and buds 
of trees, called in Greek péoyo. Thin being a 
term applied also to the young of animals, 
Vincent was led to think that this tribe fed on 
the brinde or flesh cut out of the living animal aa’ 
described by Bruce. 

(3) To the south of the Moskhophagoi lies 
Ptolemais Theron, or, os it is called by 
Pliny, Ptolemais Epitheras. (On Er-rih 
island, lat. 18" 9 N., long 38° 27’ E., are the ruins 
of an ancient town—probably Ptolemais Therén,— 
Miller however places Suche bere—Ptol. I, 


indications I have edded to these commennte ns they pensed 
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niké about 4000 stadia, called Piotemats 
Thérén, from which, in the days of the 


Ptolemies, the huntere employed by them used | 


to go up into the interior to catch elephants. In 
this mart is procured the true (or marine) 
tortoise-shell, and the land kind also, which, 

however, is scarce, of a white colour, and smaller 
size. A little ivory is also sometimes obtain- 
able, resembling thatof Adouli. This place 
has no port, and is approachable only by boats. 


A Leaving Ptolemais Thérin we are con-- 
ducted, at the distance of about 3000 stadia, to 
Adonli, aregular and established port of trade 
situated on a deep bay the direction of which is 
due south. Facing this, ata distance seaward 
of about 200 stadia from the inmost recess of 
the bay, lies an island called Oreiné (or ‘the 
mountainous’), which runs on either side parallel 
with the mainland. Ships, that come to trade 
with Adouli, ReTredaye ane eek to avoid 





viii. 1.; IV. vii. 7; VIEL xvi. 10]. It was ori- 
ginally an Ethiopian village, but was extended 
and fortified by Ptolemy Philadelphos, who made 
it the depdt of the elephant trade, for which its 
situation on the skirts of the great Nubian foreat, 
where these animals abounded, rendered it pecu- 
liarly suitable. The Egyptians before this had 
imported their elephants from Asia, but ag the 
supply was precarious, and the cost of importa- 
tion very great, Philadelphos made the most 
tempting offers to the Ethiopian elephant-hunters 
(Elephantophagoi) to induce them to abstain from 
eating the animal, or to reserve at least a portion 
of them for the royal stables. They rejected 


however all his solicitations, declaring that even | 


for all Egypt they would not forego tho luxury 
of their repast. The king resolved thereupon 
to procure his supplies by omploying hunters of 
his own. 

(4) Beyond Ptolemais Therdén occur 
Adou14, at a distance, according to the Periplus, 
of 3000 stadia—a somewhat cxcessive ostimate. 
The place is called also Adoulei and more 
commonly Adoulis by ancient writers (Ptol. IV. 
vii, 8; WIT. xvi. 11).. Itis represented by the 
modern Thulla or Zula [pronounced Azule,—lat. 
15° 12’—15* 15’ N., long. 39° 36° E.] To the West 
of this, according to Lord Valentia and Mr. Salt, 
there are to be found the remains of an ancient 
city. It was situated on the Adonlikoa 
Kol pos (Ptol. I. xv. 11.; IV. vii. 8), now called 
Annesley Bay, the beat entrance into Abyssinia. 
It was erroneously placed by D'Anville at Dokhnau 
or Harkiko, close to Musawwii [lat. 15° 35° N.). 
There is much probability in the supposition that 
it was founded by a party of those Egyptians who, 
aa we learn from Herodotos (II. 30), to the number 
of 240,000 fled from their country in the days of 
Psammetikhos (n. c.671—617) and went toos great 
a distance beyond Meroé, the capital of Ethiopia, aa 
Meroé is beyond Elephantiné, This is the account 
which Pliny (VI. 3-4) gives of ite foundation, 
adding that it was the greatest emporium of the 
Troglodytoes, and distant from Ptolemais 
a five days’ voyage, which by the ordinary reck- 


ing ia 2,500 stadin. Si wet wridenicoeionn oe 
rhinoceros" hides, ivory and tortoise-shell. It had 
not only a large sea-borne traffic, but was also a 
caravan station for the traffic of the interior of 
Africa. Under the Romans it was the haven 
of Auxumé (Ptol. IV. vii. °5,—written also 
Auxomis, Axumis), now Axum, the capital of the 
kingdom of Tigre in‘Abyssinia. Auxumé was 
the chief centre of the trade with the interior of 
Africa in gold-dust, ivory, leather, hides and 
aromatics. It was rising to great prosperity 
and power about the time the Periplus was 
written, which is the earliest work extant in which 
itis mentioned. It was probably founded by the 
Egyptian exiles already referred to. Its remain- 
ing monuments are perfectly Egyptian and not 
pastoral, Troglodytik, Greek, or Arabian in their 
character, Its name at the same time retains 
traces of the term Agamak, by which, os we 
learn from Herodotos, those exiles were deaig- 
nated, and Heeren considera it to have been one 
of the numerous priest-colonies which were sent 
out from Meroé. 

At. Adouli was a celebrated monument, a 
throne of white marble with o slab of basanite 
stone behind it, both covered with Greek charac- 
ters, which in the sixth century of our era were 
copied by KosmasIndikopleustés. The 
passage in Kosmos relating to this begins 
thos: “Adulé is a city of Ethiopia and the 
port of communication with Axidmis, and the 
whole nation of which that city is the capital. 
In this port we carry on our trade from 
Alexandria and the Elanitik Gulf, The town 
itself is about a mile from the shore, and as you 
enter it on the Western side which leads from 


| Axidmia, there is still remaining a chair or 


throne which appertained to one of the Ptolemeys 
who had subjected this country to his authority.” 
The first portion of the inscription records that 
Ptolemy Euergetés (247-222 n.c.) received from 
the Troglodyte Arabs and Ethiopians certain 
elephants which his father, the second king of the 
Makedonian dynasty, and himself had taken in 
bunting in the region of Adulé and trained to 
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being attacked from the shore ; for in former 
times when they used to anchor at the very 
head of the bay, beside an island called 
Diodéros, which was so close to land that the 
sea was fordable, the neighbouring barbarians, 
taking advantage of this, would run across to 
attack the ships at their moorings. At the 
distance of 20 stadia from the sea, opposite 
Orein 4, is the village of Adouli, which is not 
of any great size, and inland from this a three 


market where ivory can be procured. From 
Koliié it takes a journey of five days to reach the 
metropolis of the people called the Auxumi- 
tai, whereto is brought, throngh the province 
called K y dneion, all the ivory obtained on 


the other side of the Nile, before it is sent on to | 


Adouli. The whole mass, I may say, of the olo- 
phantas and rhinoceroses whichare killed fosupply 
the trade frequent the uplands of the interior, 


though at rare times they are seen near the coast, — 
even in the neighbourhood of Adouli. Besides | 


the islands already mentioned, a cluster consist- 
ing of many small ones lies out in the sea to the 
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Alalaion, snd yield the tortoises with which 
the Tich thy o pha god. supple sie-amnelle 
5. Below Adonli, about 800 stadia, occurs 
another very deep bay, at the entrance of which 
on the rizht are vastaccumulationsof sand, where- 
in is found deeply embedded the Opsian stone, 
which is not obtainable anywhere else. The 
king ofall this country, from the Moskho- 


| phagoi to the other end of Barbaria, is 
days’ journey is a city, Koloé, the first | 


“oiskalés, s man at once of pennrious 
habits and of a grasping disposition, but other- 
wise honourable in his dealings and instructed 
in the Greek language. 

6. The articles which these places import 
are the following :— , 

‘Iadria BapBaped, dyropa ra dv Acyorrp ydpera 
—Cloth undressed, of Egyptian manufacture, for 
the Barbarian market. 

Zrokm ’Apovroqrucds—Robes manufactured at Ar- 
Binoe, 

"ASéAAas widor ypauirievu—Cloaks, made of a 
poor cloth imitating o better quality, and dyed. 

Acrna—Linens. 





war in their own kingdom. The second portion of 
the inscription commemorates the conquests of an 
anonymous Ethiopian king in Arabia and Ethiopia 
da far as the frontier of Egypt. Adouli, it is 
known for certain, received its name from a tribe 
so designated which formed a part of the Dana- 
kil shepherds who are still found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Annesley Bay, in the island of Diset 
flat. 15° 28", long. 39°45, the Diodiros perhaps 
of the Peripliis) opposite which is the town or 
station of Masaw& (anc, Soba) [lat. 15° 57’ N., 
long. 39° 28’ E.], and also in the archipelago of 
Dhalak, called in the Periplis, tho islanda of 
Alalaiou. The merchants of Egypt, we learn 
from the work, first traded at Masawwé but after- 
wards removed to Orcine for security, This is an 
islet in the south of the Bay of Maszawwii, lying 
2) miles from the coast; it is a rock as its name 
imports, and is of considerable elevation, 

Aduli being the best entrance into Abyssinia 
camo prominently into notice during the late 
Abyssinian war. Boeke thas speaks of it, * In our 


recent visit to Abyssinia I saw quite enough to | 


confirm the opinion I have so long entertained, 
that when the ancient Greeks founded Adule or 
Adulis at the mouth of the river Hadiis, now only 
a river bed except during the rains, though a 
short way above there is rain all the year round, 
they knew that they possessed one of the keys of 
Abyssinia.” 


(5) Ata distance of abont 100 miles beyond 
A dou1i the coast is indented by another bay now 
known as Hanfelah bay [near Ris Hanfelah in 
Int. 14° 44, long. 40° 49 E.] about 100 miles from 
Annesley Bay and oppositeanisland called Daramsas 
or Hanfelah. It has wells of good water and a small 
lake of fresh water after the rnina; the coast is in- 
habited by the Dummoeta, a tribe of the Danakil]. 
Thisisthe locality whore, and whereonly,the Opsian 
or Obsidian stone was to befound. Pliny calls it an 
unknown bay, because traders making for the porta 
of Arabia passed it by without deviating from 
their course to enter it. He was aware, as well as 
our anthor, that it contained the Opsian stone, of 
which he gives an account, already produced in the 
introduction, 

(8,7) From this bay the coast of the- gulf, 

to our author, has a more easterly 
direction to the Straita, the distance to which 
from Adouli is stated at 4,000 stadia, an estimate 
much too liberal. In all this extent aaah 428i 


Annlites at the straits. Strabo eesti and 
Juba, and Pliny, and Ptolemy mention several 
places in this tract, such as Arsinoé, Bere- 
niké, Epideires, the Grove of Eumenés, 


Ptolemy Deiréor Déré(. s. the neck), a word 
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Aiphewinl Biased dloths and fringed.) Mantles | 


with a double fringe. 

As@ias takqe wAciona yor eal GAAns poppies, rhe 
yropane ae Auoprdkaa—Many sorts of glass or 
erystal, and of that other transparent stone 
ealled Myrrhina, made at Diospolis. 

*Optiyahkeor—Yellow copper, for ornaments and 
cut into pieces to pass for money. 


Mrdieh#a yakxa—Copper fused with honey: for | 


culinary vessel and cutting into bracelets and 
ankleta worn by certain classes of women. 

Ziégpes—Iron. Consumed in making spear- 
heads fur hunting the elephant and other animals 
and in making weapons of war. 

TeAvica—Hatcheta. 

Eeirupeo—Adzes, 

Mdyaipu—Swords. 

Torqpa yohea orpoyyiha prydka—Drinking 
vessels of brass, large and rownd. 

Aqrdpiov dhiyow—A mall quantity of denarii: 
for the use of merchants resident in the country. 

Olvor Anoducqeds cal ‘Iradicds ov wolkvs—Wine, 
Laodikean, ic Syrian, from Laodike, (now Latakia) 
and Italian, but not much. 

“EAqoy ob rokv—Oil, but not much. 

‘Apyupepara cal ypuowporaromu®@ xarecxevtrpdra 
—(Gold and silver plate made according to the 
fashion of the country for the king. 

"ASéAAae—Cloaks for riding or for the camp. 

Kevedeas drAoi—Dresses simply made of skins 
with the hair or faron. These two articles of dress 
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These articles are imported from the interior 
parts of Ariaké :— 
BAnpor "lediueds—Indian iron. 
Zrépapa—Sharp blades. 


"OGdrcow "Tvduche Th wAarvrepor, ) Acyondry pony. 
—Monakhé,” Indian cotton cloth of great width. 

Zayparoyyjra—Catton for stuffing. 

Tepifapora— Sashes or girdles, 

Kavedeu—Dresses of skin with the hair or far 
on. 

MoAdyuwa—Webs of cloth mallow-tinted. 

Zwddeee ‘oAlya—Fine muslins in small quantity. 

Adxeos ypwpdrivoy —Gum-loc ; yielding Lake. 

The articles locally produced for export are 
ivory, tortoise-ahell, and rhinoceros. Most of 
the goods which supply the market arrive any 
time from January to September—that, is from 


| Tybi to Théith. The best season, however, for 


ships from Egypt to put in herw is about the 
month of September. 

7. From this bay the Arabian Gulf trends 
eastward, and at Aualités is contracted to 
its moarrowest. At a distance of about 4000 
stadia (from Adouli), if you still sail along the 
same coast, you reach othermaris of Bur baria, 
called the mars beyond (the Straits), which ocear 


| in successive order, and which, though harbour- 


less, afford at certain seasons of the year good 
and safeanchorage. The first district you come 


are not of mach value. to is that called Aualités, where the passage 





which from its resemblance in sound to the Latin 
Dirae bas sometimes been explained to mean 
“the terrible.” (Lxv. 11; IV. vii 9; VIII. 
xvi. 12). “The Periplis,” Vincent remarks, 
“makes no mention of Deird, but observes that 
the point of contraction is close to Abalitdés 
or the Abalitik mart; it is from this mart that 
the coast of Africa falling down first to the South 
and curving afterwards towards the East is styled 
the Bay of Aualités by Ptolemy, (IV. vii. 
10, 20, 27, 30, 39,) but in the Periplds this name 
is confined to a bay immediately beyond the 
straits which D’Anville has likewise inserted in 
his map, but which I did not fally understand 
till I obtained Captain Cook's chart and found it 
perfectly consistent with the Periplig.” It is the 
galf of Tejureh or Zeyla. 

The tract of country extending from the Straits 
to Cape Ardmsta (now Guardafui) is called 
st the present day Adel. It is described by 
Strabo (XVL. iv. 14), who copies his account of it 





nor any of the names which occur in the Periplis 
except the haven of Daphnous, [Bandar Mariyah, 
lat. 11° 46° Wi. long. 50°38 B.] He supplies 
however many particulars regarding the region 
which are left unnoticed by our author as having 
no reference to commerce—particulars, however, 
which prove that these parte which were resorted 
toin the times of the Ptolemies for elephant-hunt- 
ing were much better known to the ancients than 
they were till quite recently known to ourselves. 
Ptolemy gives nearly the same series of namea 
(IV. vii. 9, 10) as the Peripiis, but with some dis- 
crepancio’ in the matter of their distances which 
he does not so accurately state. His list is: Dére, 
acity; A balités or Aunlités, . mart; Malad, 
amart; Moundon or Mondou, a» mart; 
Mondou, an island; Mosulon, a cape and a mart; 
Kobé, a mart; Elephas, s mountain; Ak- 
kanei or Akannai, a mart; Aromata, a cape 
and a mart, 

The mart of Abalités is represented by the 
modern Zeyla [lat. 11° 2% WN. She sae 


* Bruoo, Travels, vol. LIL, p. 62—Ep, 
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across the sirait to the opposite point of Arabia 
is shortest. Here is a small port of trade, 
called, like the district, Aualités, which 
ean be approached only by little boats and rafts. 
The imports of this place are— 

"YoA} Aida cippsxros—Flint glass of various 
sorts. 

[XwAds] Asvoswodcrixis Supaxos—Juice of the sour 
grape of Diospolis. 


‘Ipdria SapBopa cippucta yeyrappéva—Cloths 
of different kinds worn in Barbaria dressed by 
the fuller, 

Ziros—Corn. 

Olves—Wine. 

Kagcirepos dAiyor—A little tin. 

The exports, which are sometimes conveyed 
on rafts across the straits by the Berbers 
themselves to Okélis and Mouza on the 
opposite coast, are— 

*Apépara—Odoriferous gums. 

"EAd¢as “od yos—Ivory in small quantity. 

XaAdévq—Tortoise-shell. 

Zpipwa ddayiarn Siapépoven 8¢ ris GAns—Myrrh 
in very small! quantity, but of the finest sort. 

Madxerp— Macer. 

The barbarians forming the population of the 
place are rude and lawless men. 

8. Beyond Analités there is another mart, 
superior to it, called Malad, at a distance 


imports are such as have been already specified, 
with the addition of— 
Teloves xeraves—Tunics in great quantity. 


Zdyor "Apowonrixol yeyrapperc cal Besappéroo— 
Coarse cloaks (or blankets) manufactured at Arsi- 
noé, prepared by the fuller and dyed. 

MeAichSa ddiya.—A few utensils made of copper 
fused with honey. 


Zpvpra—Myrrh. bom 
AiSavos 6 separixds 6Afyos—Frrankincense which 
ecu peratic, i.e. from beyond the straits, a little 
y. 
Kaecia oxdqporépa—Cinnamon of a hard grain. 
Sovaxa—Dounka (4 inferior kind of cinaamon). 
Kéyxapor—The gam (for fumigation) Aangha- 


Zépara orarias—Slaves, u few. 

9. Distant from Malad a two days’ sail is 
the trading port of Moundon, where ships 
find a safer anchorage by mooring at an island 
which lies very close to shore. The exports 
and imports are similar to those of the preced- 
ing marts, with the addition of the fragrant gam 
called Mokrrotou, a pecaliar product of the place. 
The native traders here are uncivilized in their 
manners. ) 

10. After Moundon, if you sail eastward 
as before for two or three days, there comes 
next Mosyllon, where itis difficult to anchor. 
It imports the same sorts of commodities as 
have been already mentioned, and also utensils 
of silver and others of iron but notso many, 
and glass-ware. It exports @ vast amount 


1. 


79 miles from the straits.] On the N. shore of the 


from the straits, and Tejurch 27 miles from 
Abalit. This is the Zonileh of Ebn Haukal 
and the Zalegh of Idrisi. According to the 
Periplds it was near the straits, but Ptolemy 
has fixed it more correctly at the distance from 
them of 50 or 60 miles. 

(8) Malaoé asa mart was much superior to 
Abalités, from which our author estimates its 
distance to be 800 stadia, though it is in reality 
greater. From the description he gives of its 
situation it must be identified with Berbereh 
flat, 10° 25 N., long. 45° 1” E.] now the most 
considerablo mart on this part of the coast. 
Vincent erroneously places it between Zeyla and 
the straits. 

(9) Tho next mart after Malad is Moundou, 


which, as we learn from Ptolemy, was also the 
name of an adjacent island—that which is now 
called Meyet or Barnt-island [lat. 11° 12° N., 
long. 47° 17’ E., 10 miles east of Bandar Jedid}. 
(10) At a distance beyond it of two or three 
days’ sail occars Mosylon, which is the name 
both of amartand of a promontory. It is mentioned 
by Pliny (VI. 34), who says: “ Further on is the 
bay of Abalités, the island of Diodérus 
and other islands which are desert. On the main- 
land, which has also deserts, occur s town Gaza 
(Bandar Gazim, long. 49° 13’ E.), the promontory 
and port of Mosylon, whence cinnamon is 
exported. Sesostris led his army to this point 
and no farther. Some writérs place one town of 
Ethiopia beyond it, Baricaza, which lies on-the 


coast. According to Juba the Atlantic Sea - 


begins at the promontory of Mossylon.” Juba 
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of cinnamon (whence it is a port requiring 
ships of heavy burden) and other fragrant 
and aromatic products, besides tortoise shell, 
but in no great quantity, and the incense 
called mokrotou inferior to that of Moundaa, and 
frankincense brought from parts further dis- 
tant, and ivory and myrrh though in small 
quantity. 

11. After leaving Mosyllon, and sailing 
past a place called Neiloptolemaios, and 
past Tapatég é and the Little Laurel-grove, 
you are conducted in two days to Cape Ele- 
phant. Here isa stream called Elephant 
River, and the Great Laurel-grove called Akan- 
nai, where, and where heteyand where! only, 48 ‘produced tha’) pany ere sag #¢ bays been alventy mete! is produced the 





evidently confounded this promontory " poufounded this promontory with Cape | ttiere which he  remreesnte as chaving Waal Cape 
Aréimata, and Ptolemy, perbaps in consequence, 
makes its projection more considerable than it is. 
D'Anville and Gosselin thonght Mossylon 
was situated near the promontory Mete, where 
is a river, called the Soal, which they supposed 
proserved traces'of the name of Mossylon. This 
position however cannot be reconciled with the 
distances given in the Periplils, which would lead 
us to look for it whero Gueselo ia placed in the 
latest description given of this coast. Vincent on 
very inadequate grounds would identify it with 
Barbara or Berbera. [Miiller places it at Bandar 
Barthe and Ras Antarah, long. 49° 35’ E.} 

(11) After Mosulow occurs Cape Elephant, 
at some distance beyond Neiloptolemaios, 
Tapategé, and the Little Laurel-grove. At the 
Cape is a river and the Great Laurel-grove called 
Akannai. Strabo in his account of this coast 
mentions a Neilospotamia which however can 
hardly be referred to this particular locality 
which pertains to the region through which tho 
Khori or San Pedro flows, of which Idrisi (1. 45) 
thus writes: “At two journeys’ distance from 
Markah in the desert isa river which is subject 
to risings like the Nile and on the banks of which 
they sow dhorra.” Regarding Cape Elephant 
Vincent sxya, “it is formed by a mountain conspi- 


cuous in the Portuguese charts under the name | 


of Mount Felix or Felles from the native term 
Jibel Fil, literally, Mount Elephant. The cape 
(Res Filik, 800 ft. high, Int. 11° 57’ N., long. 50° 
37° E.) ia formed by tho land jutting up to the 
North from the direction of the coast which is 
East and West, and from its northern- 

most point the land falls off again South-East to 
Bis 'Asir—Cape Guardafun, the Ardmata of the 
ancients. We learn from Captain Saris, an Eng- 
lish navigator, that there is a river at Jibel Fil. 
| In the year 1611 he stdod into a bay or harbour 





peratic frankinoonse. The supply is most abun- 
dant, and it is of the very finest quality. 

12. After this, the coast now inclining to the 
south, succeeds the mart of Ardmata, anda 
bluff headland ronning ont eastward which 
forma the termination of the Barbarine coast. 
The roadstead ig. an open one, and at certain 
seasons dangerous, as the place lies exposed to 
the north wind, A coming storm gives warning 
of its approach by a peculiar prognostic, for the 
sea turns turbid at the bottom and changes its 
| colour. When this occurs, all hasten for refage 
to the great promontory called Tabai, which 
affords a secure shelter. ‘Che imports into this 
mart are such as have been already mentioned ; 


there which he represents as having o safe 
entrance for three ships abreast: he odds also that 
several sorts of gums very eweet in burning were 
still purchased by the Indian ships from Cambay 
which touched here for that purpose in their 
passage to Mocha.” The passage in the Peripliis 
where these places are mentioned is very corrupt. 
Vincent, who regards the greater Dophoodn 
(Laurel-grove) as a river called Akannai, says, 
“Neither place or distance is assigned to any 
of these names, but we may well allot the rivers 
Daphnén and Elephant to the synonymous town 
and cape; and these may be represented by the 
modern Mete and Santa Pedro.” [Muller places 
Elephas at Ras el Fil, long. 50° 37’ E., ond Akan- 
nai at Ulilah Bandar, long. 50° 56' E., but they 
may be represented by Ras Ahileh, where a river 
enters through a lagoon in 11° 46’, and Bonah 
a town with wells of good water in Ing. 11° 58’ N., 
long. 50° 51’ E.] 

(12) We come now to the great projection 
Cape Aromata, which is a continuation of Mount 
Elephant. It is calledin Arabic Jerd Hafdn 
or Ras Asir; in Idrisi, Carfouna, whence the 
name by which it is generally known, [The South 


| point 11° 40° is Hés Shenarif or Jerd Hafan: 
| the N. point 11°51’ is Riis ‘Asir.] It formed 


the limit of the knowledge of this coast in the 
time of Strabo, by whom it is called Notou 
Keras or Sonth Horn. It is described as a 
very high bluff point and as perpendicular as if 
it were scarped, (Jerd Hafiin is 250) feet high.] 
The current comes round it out of the gulf with 
such Violence that itis not to be stemmed with- 
out a brisk wind, and during the South-West 
Monsoon, the moment you are the to 
the North there is a ae calm pant salad 
heat. The current below Jerd Haftin ia noticed by 
the Peripliis as setting to the South, and is there 
perhaps equally subject to the change of the 
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while its produots are cinnamon, giseir (a finer | 


sort of cinnamon), asuphé (an ordinary sori), 
fragrant gums, magla, moti (an inferior cinna- 
mon), and frankincense. 


13, If, on sailing from Ta bai, you follow 
the coast of the peninsula formed by the pro- 
montory, you are carried by the force of a strong 
current to another mart 400 stadia distant, called 





monsoon. With this account of the coast from 
the straits to the great Cape may be compared 
that which has been given by Strabo, XVI. iv. l4: 


“From Deiré the next country is that which | 


bears aromatic plants. The first produces myrrh 
and belongs to the Ikhthuophagoi and 
Kreophagoi. It bearsalso the persea, peach or 
Egyptian almond, and the Egyptian fig. Beyond is 
Licha, a hunting ground for elephants. There 
are also in many places standing pools of rain- 


water, When these are dried up, the elephants — 


with their tronks and tusks dig holes and find 
water. On this coast there are two very large 
lakes extending as far a& the promontory Pytho- 
lans. One of them contains salt water and is 
called a sen; the other fresh water and is the 
haunt of hippopotami and crocodiles, On the 
margin grows the papyrus. The ibis is seen in 
the neighbourhood of this place. Next is the 
country which produces frankincense; it has o 
promontory and a temple with a grove of poplars. 
Tn the inland parts is a tract along the banks of » 
river bearing the name of Isis, and another that 
of Nilus, both of which produce myrrh and frank- 
incense. Also as lagoon filled with waters from the 
mountains, Next the watch-port of the Lion and 
the port of Puthangelus. 
bears the folse cassia. There ore many tracts 
in succession on the sides of rivers on which 
frankincense grows, and rivers extending to the 
cinnamon country. The river which bounds this 
tract produces rushes (¢Aovs) in great shundance- 
Then follows another river and the port of 
Daphnous, anda valley called Apollo's which 
bears besides frankincense, myrrh and cinnamon. 
The latter is more abundant in places far in the 
interior. Next ia tho mountain Elephas, o 
mountain projecting into the sea and a creek; then 


followe the large harbour of Psug mua, a water- 


ing place called that of Kunocephali and the 
last promontory of this coast N ot o-k eras (or the 
Southern Horn). After doubling this cape towards 
the south we have no more descriptions of harbours 
or places because nothing is known of the sea-coast 
beyond this point.” [Bohn's Tranai.] According 
to Gosselin, the Sonthern Horn corresponds with 
the Southern Cape of Bandel-caus, where com- 
mencea the desert coast of Ajan, the ancient 
Azania, 

According to the Periplis Cape Aromate 
marked the termination of Barbaria and the 
beginning of Azania Ptolemy however dis- 


The next tract | 





| tinguishes them differently, defining the former as 


the interior and the latter as the sea-board of the 


_ region to which these names were applied. 


The description of the Eastern Coast of Africu 
which now follows is carried, as has been already 
noticed, as faras Rha pta,a place about 6 degrees 
South of the Equator, but which Vincent places 
much farther South, identifying it with Kilwa. 

The places named on this line of coast are: 
& promontory called Tabai, a Khersonesos ; 
Opoéne, o mart; the Little and the Great Apo- 
kopa; the Littl and the Great Coast; the 
Dromoi or courses of Azania (first that of 
Sera pidn, then that of Nikon); a nomber of 
rivers; a succession of anchorages, seven in num- 
ber; the Paralaoi islands; a strait or canal; 
the island of Menouthias; andthen Rhapta, 
beyond which, as the author conceived, the ocean 
curved round Africa until it met and amalgamated 
with the Hesperian or Western Ocean. 

(13) Tabat, to which the inhabitants of theGreat 
Cape fied for refuge on the approach of a storm, 
oannot, as Vincent ami others have supposed, be 
Cape Orfui, for it lay at too greet a distance for 
the purpose. The is meant which the 
Arabs call Banna. (Or, Tabai may be identified 
with Ras Shenarif, lat. 11° 40° N.] Tabsi, Miller 
suggests, may be a corruption for Tabannai. 

“From the foreign term Banna,” saya Miiller, 
“ certain Greeks in the manner of their countrymen 


| invented Panos or Pandén or Pand or Pandna 


Kémé. Thus in Ptolemy (I. 17 and IV. 7) after 
Arémata follows Panén Kémé, which Mannert 
has identified with Benna. [Khor Bannch is a galt 
lake, with a village, inside Ris Ali Beshgél, lat. 11° 9 
N., long. 51» 9 E.] Stephenof Byzantium may be 
compared, who speaks of Panos aa o village ou 
the Red Sea which is also called Ponon.” The 

j . therefore, of Letronnius that Pandén 
Kémé derived its name from the large apes 
found there, called Pines, falls to the ground. 
Opéné was situsted on the Southern shores 
of what the Periplis calla a Khersonese, which 
ean only be the projection now called Ras 
Haftn or Cape D'Orfui (lat. 10° 25° WN.). 
Ptolemy (I. 17) gives the distance of O péné 
from Panén KoGmé at o 6 days’ journey, from 
which according to the Peripids it waa only 
400 stadia distant. That the text of Ptolemy is 
here corrupt cannot be doubted, for in his tables 
the distance between the two places is not far from 
that which is given in the Periplis. Probably. 
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O p6n46, which imports the commodities already 
mentioned, but produces most abundantly cin- 
namon spice, moll, slaves of a very superior 
sort, chiefly for the Egyptian market, and tor- 
toise-shell -of small size but in large quantity 
and of the finest quality known. 

14. Ships set sail from Egypt for all these 
ports beyond the straits about the month of | 
July—that is, Epiphi. The same markets are 
also regularly supplied with the products of 
places far beyond them—A riakéand Baru- 
gaza. These products are— 

Ziroe—Corn. 

*Opute—Rice. 

Botrypor—BHutter, i. e. ghi. 

"Eka onodpivor—Oil of seaamum. 






'OPdmoy Fre povayy «ai  cayparoyiey—Fine 


| cotton called Monakhé, and a coarse kind for 


stuffing called Sagmatogene. 

Nepitdpora—Sashes or girdles. - 

Mads rd raddpuvor rd Aeydperoy odxyapt.—The 
honey of a reed, called sugar. 

Some traders undertake voyages for this 
commerce expressly, while others, as they sail 
along the coast we are describing, exchange 
their cargoes for such others as they can pro- 
cure. There is no king who reigns paramount 


over all this region, bat each separate seat of 


trade is ruled by an independent despot of its 
Own... 

15. After Opéné; the coast now trending 
more to the south, you come first to what ure 





as Miiller conjectures, he wrote d3dv judpas (a day's 
journey) which was converted into dor jyep. ¢ (a 
six-days’ journey). 

(14) At this harbour is introduced the mention 
of the voyage which was annually made between 
the const of India and Africa in days previous to 
the appearance of the Greeks on the Indian Ocean, 
which has already been referred to. 

(15) After leaving O pOné the coast first runs 
due south, then bends to the south-west, and here 
begins the coast which is called the Little and the 
Great Apokopa or Bluffs of Avania, the 
voyage along which occupies sixdays. This rocky | 
coast, aa we learn from recent explorations, begins 
at Raia Mabber [about Ist. 9° 25° N.), whichis | 
between 70 and 80 milerdistant from Ras Hafin and 
extends only toRds-ul-K heil [wbout lat. 7° 45 
N.], which is distant from Ris Mabber about 140 
miles ‘or a voyage of three or four days only. The 
length of this rocky coast (called Haxine by the 
Arabs) is thorefore mach exaggerated in the Peri- 
pds, From this error we may infer that our author, 
who was a very careful observer, had not personally 
visited this coast. Ptolemy, in opposition to Mart- 
nos as well og the Peripliis, recognizes but one 
A pokopa, which be speaks of as a bay. Maller 
concludes an elaborate note regarding the A po- 
ko pa by the following quotation from the work of 


Owen,who madethe explorationalready referred to, — 


“It is strange that the descriptiveterm Hazine 
should have produced the names Ajan, Azan 
and Azania in many maps and charts, os the 
country never had any other af ion than 
Barra SomAli or the land of the SomAli, 
a people who have never yet been collected under 
one government, and whose limits of subjection 
sre only within bow-shot of individual chiefs, 
The coast of Africa from the Red Sea to the river 
Juba i inhabited by the tribe called Som 641i. 





They are a mild people of pastoral habits and 
confined entirely to the coast; the whole of the 
interior being occupied by an untameable tribe of 
savages called Galla.” 

The coast which follows the A pokopa, called 
the Little and the Great Aigialoa or Coast, 
is go desolate that, as Vincent remarks, not a 
name occurs on it, neither is there an anchorage 
noticed, nor the least trace of commerce to be 


found. Yet it is of great extent—a six days’ 


voyage according to the Peripliis, but, according 
to Ptolemy, who is here more correct, n voyage of 
eight days, for, as we have seen, the Periphis has 
unduly extended the Apokopa to the South. 
Next follow the Dromoi or Courses of 
Azania, the first called that of Serapidn 
andthe other that of Nikon. Ptolemy inter- 
poses a bay between the Great Coast and the port 
of Serapion,on which he states there wns 
an emporium called Essina—a day's gail dis- 
tant from that port. Essina, it would therefore 
appear, must have been somewhere near where 
Makdashi [Magadoxo, lot. 2° 3’ N.] was built 
by the Arabs somewhere in the eighth century ap, 
The station called that of Nikdn in the Periplis 
appears. in Ptolemy as the mart of Toniké. 
These names are not, as some have supposed, of 
Greek origin, but distortions of the native appel- 
lations of the places into names familiar to Greek 
ears. That the Greeks had founded any settle- 
ments here is altogether improbable, At the 
time when the Periplds was written oll the trade 


| of these parts was in the hands of the Arabs of 


Monga. The port of Serapién may be 
placed at a promontory which occurs in I" 40° 
of N. lat. From this, Toniké, according to 
the tables of Ptolemy, was distant 45‘, and its 
position must therefore have agreed with that of 
Torre or Torra of our modern mapa, 
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called the little and thé great Apokopa (or 
Bloffs) of Azania, where there are no har- 
bours, but only roads in which ships can conve- 
niently anchor. The navigation of this coast, 
the direction of which is now to the south- 
west, occupies six days. Then follow tho Little 
Coast and the Great Coast, occupying other six 
days, when in due order succeed the Drom oi 
(or Courses) of Azania, the one going 
by the romeof Sarapiin, and the other 
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by that of Nikdn. Proceeding thence, you 
pass the mouths of numerous rivers, and  suc- 
cession of other roadstends lying apart one 
from another a day's distance either by sea or by 
land. There are seven of them altogether, and 
they reach on tothe Py ralaoi islands andthe 
narrow strait called the Canal, beyond which, 
where the coast changes its direction from south- 


west slightly more to south, you are condocted 


by a voyage of two days and two nights to Me 


ee eS ee a ee ae ee 


Next occurs suceession of rivera and road- 
stead, seven in number, which being passed we 
are conducted to the Puralain Islands, and 


what is called a canal or channel (&idpvf). Thesa | 


islands are not mentioned elsewhere. They can 
readily be identified with the two called Manda 
and Lamou, which are situate at the mouths of 
large rivers, and are separated from the mainland 
and from each other by a narrow channel. Vin- 
cent would assign a Greek origin to the name of 
these islands, “Witha very slight alteration,” 
he says, “ofthe reading, the Puralian Islands 
(Hup 4Aiowv, marine jire,) ore the islands of the 
Fiery Ocean, and nothing seems more consonant 
to reason tann fora Greek to apply the name of 
the Fiery Ocean toa spot which was the contre 
ofthe Torrid Zone and subject to the perpendi- 
colar rays of an equinoctinl sun.” (The Juba 
islands run along the coast from Juba to about 
Lat. 1° 50° §., and Mands bay and island is in Lat. 
2° 12° 8.) 

Beyond these isiands occurs, after a voyage 
of two days and two nights, the island of Me- 
nouthiasor Menouthosias, which it bas 
been found difficult to identify with any certainty. 
“ Tt is," says Vincent, “the Eitenediommenonthesias 
of the Peripliiz, a term egregiously strange and 
corrupted, but out of which the commentators 
unanimously collect Menoothins, whatever may be 
the fate of the remaining syllables. Thut this Me- 
noothias,” he continues, “ must have been one of 
the Zangibar islands is indabitable; for the dis- 
tance from the coast of all three, Pemba, Zangibar, 
and Momfia, affords a character which is indelible; 

a character applicable to no other island from 
Goandaful to Madagascar.” He then identifies 


it with tho island of Zangiber, lat. 6» 5° 8., in pre- | 


ference to Pemba, 5° 6’ 8., which lay too far out 
of the course, and in preference to Momfia, 7° 50 
§. (though more doubtfully), because of its being 
by no means conspicuous, whereas Zangibar was 
50 prominent and obvious above the other two, 
that it might well attract the particular attention 
of navigators, and its distance from the mainland 
is at the same time so nearly in accordance with 





that given in the Periplis as to counterbalance all 
other objections. A writer in Smith's Classical 
Geogrephy, who seems to have overlooked the in- 
dications of the distances both of Ptolemy and the 


| Peripltis, aasigns it a position much further to the 


north than ig reconcilable with these Wistances. 

He places it about a degree south from the mouth 
of the River Juba or Govind, just where an open- 
ing in the coral-reefs is now found. “The coast- 
ing voyage,” he says, “ steering 8. W., reached the’ 


| island on the east side—n proof that it was close 


to the main. . - It i troe the navigator 
saya it was 300 stadia from the mainland; bot as 
there is no reason to suppose that he surveyed _ 
the island, this distance must be taken to signify - 
the estimated width of the northern inlet separat- 
ing the island from the main, and this estimate 
is probably much exaggerated. The mode of 
fishing with baskets is still practised in the Juba 
islands and along this coast. The formation of 
the coast of E. Africa in these Intitudes—where 
the hills or downs upon the cnast are all formed 
of a coral conglomerate comprising fragments 
of madrepore, shell and sand, renders it likely 
that the island which was close to the main 16 or 
17 centuries ago, should now be united to it. 
Granting this theory of gradanl transformation of 
the coast-line, tho Menouthias of the Peripiis 


_ may be supposed to have stood in what is now 


the rich garden-land of Shambs, where the 

rivers carrying downs mud to mingle with the. 
marine deposit of coral drift covered the choked. 

up estuary with a rich soil." 

The island is anid in the Pétipiis to extend 
towards the Wost, bat this docs not hold good 
either in the case of Zangibar or any other island 
in this part of the coast. Indeed thore is no one 
of them in which at the present day all the 
characteristics of Meuouthias sre found com. 
bined. Momfia, for instance, which revemblex« 
it somewhat in name, and which, as modern 
travellers tell us, is almost entirely ococapied with 
birds and covered with their dung, docs not 
possess any streams of water. These ure found 


in Zangibar, The author may perhaps have con- 
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nouthias, anisland stretching towards sunset, 


and distant from the mainland about 300 stadia. 
It is low-lying and woody, has rivers,and a 


vast variety of birds, and yields the mountain | 


tortoise, but it has no wild beasts at all, except 


only crocodiles, which, however, are quite | 


harmless. The boats are here made of planks 
sewn together attached to a keel formed of a 
single log of wood, and these are used for fishing 
and for catching turtle. This is also canght in 
another mode, peculiar to the island, by lower- 
ing wicker-baskets instead of nets, and fixing 
them against the mouths of the cavernous 
rocks which lie out in the sea confronting the 
beach. 

16. At the distance of a two days’ sail from 
this island lies the last of the marts of Azania, 
called Rhapta, a name which it derives 
from the sewn boats just mentioned. Ivory is 


procured here in the greatest abundance, and — 


also turtle, The indigenous inhabitants are 
men of huge stature, who live apart from each 
other, every man ruling like a lord his own 
domain. The whole territory is governed by 


fusedly blended together the accounts he had 
received from his Arab informants. 

(16) We arrive next and finally at Rhapta, the 
last emporium on the coast known to the author. 
Ptolemy mentions not only a city of this name, 
but also a river and a promontory. The ngme 
is Greek (from parrew, fo see), and was applied 
to the place because the veasels there in use 
were mised from bottoms consisting of single 
trunks of trees by the addition of planks which 
were sewn together with the fibres of the cocon, 
“Tt is a singular fact,” as Vincent remarks, “that 
this peculiarity should be one of tho first objects 
which attracted the attention of the Portuguese 
upon their reaching this coast. They saw them 








the despot of Mopharitis, becanse the 
sovereignty over it, by some right of old standing, 
is Vested in the kingdom of what is called the 
First Arabia, The merchants of Mowza farm 
its revenues from the king, andemploy in trading 
with it great many ships of heavy burden, 
on board of which they haye Arabian command- 
ers and factors who are intimately acquainted 
with the natives and have contracted marriage 
with them, and know their language and the 
navigation of the coast. 

17. The articles imported into these marts 
are principally javelins manufactured at Monza, 
hatchets, knives, awls, ond crown glasa of various 
sorts, to which must be added corn and wine 
in no small quantity landed at particular ports, 
not for sale, but to entertain and therchy conciliate 
the barbarians, The articles which these places 
export are ivory, in great abundance bat of in- 
ferior quality to that obtained at Adouli, rhino- 
ceros, and tortoise-shell of fine quality, second 
only to the Indian, and a little nauplius. 

18. These marts, we may gay, are about the 


last on the coast of A zania—the coast, that is, 


this were unknown, and the southern coast of 
Africa, it was accordingly thought by the ancient 
geographers, began here. Another cape however 
is mentioned by Ptolemy remoter than Rhaptum 
and called Pragum (that is the Green Cape) 
which may perhaps be Cape Delgado, which is 


| noted forits lnxuriant vegetation. The same author 


first at Mozambique, where they were called | 


Aimeides, but the principal notice of them in 
most of their writers is generally stated at 
Kilwa, the very spot which we have supposed to 
receive its name from veeaela of the same con- 
struction.” Wincent haa been led from this coinci- 
dence to identify Ehapta with Kilwa[lat. 8 50° 5.) 
Miller however would place it not so far south, 
but somewhere in the Hay of Zangibar. The 
promontory of Rhaptum, he judges from the 
indications of the Periplds to be the projection 
which closes the bay in which lies the island of 
Zangibar, and which is now known ss Moinano- 
kaldorPoint Pouna, lat.7°S. The parts beyond 


calls the people of Rhapta, the Rhapsioi 
Aithiopes, They are described in the Periplis 
aa men of lofty stature, and this is still a charac- 
teristic of the Africans of this coast. The 
Rhapsii were, in the days of our author, subject 
to the people of Mousa in Arabia just as their 
descendants are at the present day subject to the 
Sultan of Maskat. Their commerce moreover still 
maintains ita ancient characteristics. It is the 
African who still builds and mans the ships while 
the Arab is the navigator and supercargo. The 
ivory is still of inferior quality, and tho turtle is 
still captured at certain parts of the const. 
(18,19) Our author having thus described tha 
African coast as far southward as it was known 
on tts Eastern side, reverte to Bereniké and 
enters af once on a narrutive of the second 
voyage—that which was made thence across the 
Northern head of the guif and along the coast of 
Arabia to the emporium of Mouza near the 
Straits. The course is first northward, and the 
parts about Bereniké ss you bear away lis 
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which is on your right as you sail south from 
Bereniké For beyond these parts an ocean, 
hitherto onexplored, curves round towards san- 


set, and, stretching along the southern ex- | 


tremities of Ethiopia, Libya, and Africa, amalga- 
mates with the Western Sea. 

19. To the left, again, of Berenik6&, if you 
eail eastward from M y os-H ormos aoross the 
adjacent gulf for two days, or perhaps three, you 
arrive at a place having a port and « fortress 
which iscalled Leuké Km 4, and forming the 
point of commanication with Petra, the residence 
of Malikhas, theking of the Nabatmans. It 
ranks a8 an emporinm of trade, since small 
yeasels come toit laden with merchandize from 
Arabia; and hence an officer is depnted to 
collect the duties which are levied on imports 
at the rate of twenty-five per cent. of their 


therefore now on your left hand. Having touched 
at Myos Hormos the course on leaving it 
is shaped eastward across the gulf by the pro- 
montory Pharan,and Leuké Kimé is 
reached after three or four days’ sailing, This wad a 
port in the kingdom of the Nabathmans (the 
Nebaioth of Scripture), situated somewhere near 
the mouth of the Elanitic Galfor eastern arm of 
the Red Ses, now called the Gulf of Akabah. 
Much difference of opinion has prevailed as to 
its exact position, since the encronchment of the 
land upon the sea has much altered the line of 
coast here. Mannert identified it with the modern 
Yenbo [lot. 24° 5° N., long. 98° 3' E., the port 
of Medina], Gosselin with Mowilmh flat. 27* 
33 N., long. 35° 28 E.,] Vincent withEynounah 
flat. 23° 3° N., long. 38° 19° E.—the Onne of 
Ptolemy}, Reichhard with Istabel Antai,and 
Rippel with Wejh [lat. 26° 13° N., long. 36° 
97’ E). Miiller prefers the opinion held by Bochart, 
D'Anville, Quatremére, Noel des Vergers, and 
Ritter, who agree in placing it at the port called 
Hauora [lat, 24° 69 N., long. 37° 16’ E.) men- 
tioned by Idrisi (1. p. 382), who describes it nso 
village inhabited by merchants carrying on a con- 
sidersble trade in earthen vases manufactured at 
a clay-pit in their neighbourhood. Near it lies 
the island of Hassani [int. 24° 59° N., long. 
a7 } E.], which, as Wellsted reports, is con- 
spicnous from its white appearance. Leukeé 
Kém4 is mentioned by various ancient authors, 
aa for instance Strabo, who, in a passage where- 
in he recounts the misfortunes which befel the 
erpedition which Aclins led into Nabathaea, 
speaks of the place as a large mart to which and 
from which the camel traders travel with ense 
and in safety from Petra and back to Petra 
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valoe, and also a centurion who commands the 
garrison by which the place is protected. 

20. Beyond this mart, and quite contiguous 
to it, is the realm of Arabia, which stretches to a 
great distance along the coast of the Red Sea. 
It is inhabited by various tribes, some speaking 
the same language with e certain degree of 
uniformity, and others a language totally differ- 
ent. Here also, az an the opposite continent, the 
sea-board is occupied by Ikhthyophagoi, 
who live in dispersed huts ; while the men of the 
interior live cither in villages, or where pasture 
can be found, and are an evil race of men, 
speaking two different languages. If a vessel 
is driven from her course upon this shore she 
is plundered, and if wrecked the crew on 
escaping to land are redaced to slavery. For 
this reason they are treated as etiemies and cap- 


| with so large a body of men aud camols as to 


differ in no respect from an army. 

The merchandize thus conveyed from Leuké 
Komé to Petra was passed on to Bhi- 
nokoloura in Palestine near Egypt, and 


thence to other nations, but in his own time the 


greater part was transported by the Nile to 
Alexandris. It was broughtdown from Indis 
and Arabia to Myos Hormos, whence it wna 


first conveyed on camels to Koptos and thence 


| by the Nileto Alexandria, The Nahathaean 


king, at the time when our author visited Leuk é 
Kom é, was, as he cells us, Malikhos,a name 
whith means ‘king." Two Petraean sovereigns #0 
called are mentioned by Joséphos,of whom the latter 
was contemporary with Herod. The Malikhas of 
the Periplis is howerer not mentioned in any other 
work. The Nabathnean kingdom was subverted 
in the time of Trajan, a.p. 105, os we learn from 
Dio Cassius (cap. Ixviii. 14), and from Eutro- 
pius (viii, 2, 9), and from Amminnus Marcellinus 
(xiv. 8). : 

(20) Atnogrest distance from Lenké Komé 
the Nobathacan realm terminates and Arabia 
begins. The coast is here described as most dis- 
mal, and as in every way dangerous to navigation, 
Tho inhabitants at the same time are barbarians 
destitute of all humanity, who scruple not to 
attack und plander wrecked ships and to make 
alaves of their crews if they escaped to land. The 
mariner therefore, shanned these inhospitable 
shores, and standing well out to sea, sailed down 
the middle of the gulf. The tribe here spoken of 
was thet perhaps which is represented by the 
Hutemiofthe present day, and the const be- 
longed to the part of Arabia now called H ejid. 

A more civilized region begins at an island 
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tured by the chiefs and kings of Arabia. They 
are called Kanraitsai, Altogether, therefore, 
the navigation of this part of the Arabian coast 
is very dangerous : for, apart from the barbarity 
of its people, it bas neither harbours nor good 
roadsteads, and it is foul with breakers, and 
girdled with rocks which render it inaccessible. 
For this reason when sailing south we stand off 
from a shore in every way so dreadfal, and 
keep our course down the middle of the gulf, 
straining our utmost to reach the more civilized 
pert of Arabia, which begins at Burnt Island. 
From this onward the people are under a regu- 
lar government, and, as their country is pastoral, 
they keep herds of cattle and camels. 
21. Beyond this tract, and on the shore of a 
bay which occurs at the termination of the left 
(or east) side of the gulf, is Mouza, an estab- 
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‘lished and notable mart of trade, at a distance 


south from Bereniké of not more than 12,000 
stadia, ‘The whole place is full of Arabian ship- 
masters and common sailors, and is absorbed 
in the pursuits of commerce, for with ships of its 
own fitting out, it trades with the marts beyond 
the Straits on the opposite coast, and also with 
Barugaza. 

29. Abovethisa threedays' journey off lies the 
city of San, im the district called Mopha- 
ritis. Itis tho residenceof Kholaibos, the 
despot of that country. 

23, A journey of mine days more conducts us 
to Saphar, the metropolisof K haribaél, the 
rightful sovereign of two contigmous tribes, the 
Homérites and the Sabaitai, and, by 
means of frequent embassies and presents, the 
friend ef the Emperors. 





called Burnt island, which answers to the modern | 


Zebiyir [about Int. 15° 5° N., long. 42° 12 E.], 
an island which was till recently volcanic. 

(21) Beyond this is the great emporiam called 
Mousa, (lat. 13°43 N.,long. 43° 5’ 14" E.] situated 
in « bay near the termination of the Gulf, and at a 
distance from Berenikéof 12,000 stadia. Here 
the population consistsalmost entirely of merchants 
and mariners, and the place is in the highest degree 
commercial, The commodities of the country are 
rich and numerous (though this is denied by 


Pliny}, and there is o great traffic in Indian — 


articles brought from Baragaza (Bharoch). 
This port, once the most celebrated and most fre- 
quented in Yemen, is now the village Musa about 
twenty-five miles north from Mokh4, which has 
replaced it as a port, the foundation of which dates 
back no more than 400 yearaago, “ Twenty milea 
inland from Mokhé," says Vincent, “ Niebubr dis- 
covered a Musa still existing, which he with great 
probability supposes to be the ancient mart now 
carried inland.to this distance by the recession of 
the coast.” [He must have confounded it with 
Jebel Musa, due east of Mokhi, at the com- 
mencement of the mountain country.]' [sb is o 
mere village badly built. Its water is good, and 
ja said to be drunk by the wealthier inhabitants 
of Mokbi. Bochart identified Mouza with the 
Mesha mentioned by Moses. 

(22) The Periphie notices two cities that lay 
inland from Mouza—the Ist Saud, the Savé 
of Pliny (VI. xxvi., 104), and also of Ptolemy 
(VI. vii., p. 411), who places it at o distance of 
500 stadia 8. E. of Mousa. The position and 
distance direct ua to the city of Taaea, which lics 
peara mountain called Saber. Sané belongedtos 


districtcalled Ma pharitisor Mophareités, 
a name which appears to survive in the modern 
Mbarras, which designates a mountain lying 
N.E.from Tooes. Itwasruled by Kholaibos 
(Arabicé—Ehaleb), whom our author cills a tyrant, 
and who was therefore probably a Sheikh who had 
revolted from his lawful chief, and established 
himself as an independent ruler, 

(23) The other city was Saphar, the metro- 
polis of the Homerttai, iv. the Himaryi— 
the Arabs of Yemen, whose power was widely 
extended, not only in Yemen but in distant 
countries both to the East and West. Saphar is 
called Sappbar by Ptolemy (VI. vii.), who places 
itin14°N. lat. Philostorgios calla it Tapharon, 
and Stephen of Byzantium Tarphara. Itisnow 
Dhafar or Dsoffar or Zaphar. In Edrisi (Lp. 
148) it appears as Dhofar, sod be thos writes of 
it:—" It is the capital of the district Jahaseb. It 
was formerly one of the greatest and most famous 
of cities. Tho kings of Yemen made it their 
residence, and there was to be seen the palace of 
Zeidan. These structures are now in ruins, and 
the population has been mach decreased, nover- 
theless the inhabitants have preserved some 
remnants of their: ancient riches." The ruins 
of the city and palace still exist in the neigh- 
bourhbood of Jerim, which Niebuhr places 
in 14° 30 N. ist. The distance from Saué to 
Saphar in the Periphis is o nine days’ journey. 
Niebuhr accomplished it however in six. Perhaps, 
as Miller suggests, the ninedays’ journey is from 
MouzatoSaphar. The sovereign of Saphar 
is called by our author Kharibaél, os name 
which is not found among the Himyaritic kings 
known from other sources. In Ptolemy the 
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24, Tho mart of Mousa has no harbour, but 
its sea is smooth, and the anchorage good, owing 


to the sandy nature of the bottom. The com-— 


modities which it imports are— 

Hopfipa, didbopor xai xveaia—Purple cloth, fine 
and ordinary, 

"‘Ipariopide "ApaSiais yeipilerds, ore dwhoty «al d 
rords «ai gxorovkdroc «al didypveor—Garmenta 
made up in the Arabian fashion, some plain and 
common, and othera wrought in needlework and 
inworen with gold. 

Kerrpor—The aromatio rush Kyperos, 
meric ?) 

"‘O8émor—M naling, 

"ABAAgs—COloaka. 

Addiees ob wohAal, doi re ai fvrémeoe—Quilta, in 
small quantity, some plain, others adapted to the 
fashion of the country. 

Zavat rxveral—Sashesof various shades of colour. 

Mupor pérpiov—Perfumes, a moderate quantity. 

Xpqwa ixardy—Specie as much ag is required. 

Olor— Wine. 

Siros ob rodvs—Corn, but not much. 

The country produces a little wheat ard a 
great abundance of wine. Both the king and 
the despot above mentioned receive presents 
consisting of horses, pack-saddle mules, gold 
plate, silver plate, embossed robes of great value, 
and utensils of brass, Mouza exports its 


(Tur. 


region is called Elisarda, from a king bearing 
that name. 

(24) Adjacent to the Homoritai, and subject 
to them when the Periplils was written, were the 
Sabaeans, so famous in antiquity for their wealth, 
luxury and magnificence. Their country, the 
Sheba of Scripture, was noted as tho land of 
frankincense. Their power at one time extended 


were subject to tho Homerites ruled over by 
Kharibaél, who was assiduoug in courting the 
friendship of Rome, 


(25) Ata distance of 900 stadia beyond Mouga | 


we reach the straits where the shores of Arabia 
and Africa advance so near to cach other that the 
peasage between them has only, according to the 
Periplis, a width of 60 stadia, or 7} miles, In tho 
midst of the passage lies the island of Dio- 
déroa (now Perim), which ig about 4} miles long 
by 2 broad, and rises 730 feet above the level of the 
sea. The straits, according to Moresby, are 14} 
geographical miles wide at the entrance between 
Bab-el-Mandab Cape (near which is Perim) and 
the opposite point or voloanic peak called Jibel 
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own local products—myrrh of the finest quality 
that has oozed in drops from the trees, both the 
Gabir@an and Mincman kinds; white marble (or 
tlabaster), in addition to commodities brought 
from the other side of the Gulf, all auch aa were 
enumerated at Adouli, ‘The moat favourable 
sonson for making a voyage to Mouzais the month 
of September,—that is Thoth,—but there ia 
nothing to prevent it being made earlier. 
25. Ifen proceeding from Mouza you sail 
by the coast for about « distance of 300 stadia, 
there occurs, where the Arabian mainland and 
the opposite coast of Barbaria at Aua- 
li tés now approach each other, a chaunel of no 
great length which contracts the sea and encloses 
it within narrow bounds. This is 60) stadia wide, 
and in crossing it you come midway upon the 


island of Dio déros, to which it is owing that 


the passage of the straits is in its neighbourhood 
exposed to violent winds which blow down 
from the adjacent mountains. Thoro is situate 
npon tho shore of the straita an Arabian village 
subject to the same roler (as Mouza), Ok 41 is 
by name, which is not so much a mart of com- 
merce as a place for anchorage and supplying 
water, and where those who are bound for the 
interior first land and halt to refresh themselves, 

26. Beyond Oké lis, the sea again widening 
out towards the east, and gradually expanding 


Sijan. Thelargerof the two entrances ia 1] miles 
wide, and the other only 1}, Strabo, Agathimeros, 
and Pliny all agreo with the Peripliis in giving 60 
stadia as the breadth of the straits. The first 
passage of those dreaded straits was regarded os 
a great achievement, and way naturally ascribed 
to Sesostris aa the voyage though the atraite of 


| Kalpé wns ascribed to Heraklés. 
far and wide, but in the days of our author they | 


Situated on the shores of the straits was 
a place called Okélis. This was not o 
mart of commerce, but merely a bay with 


It is identical with the modern Ghalla or 
Cella, which has a bay immediately within the 
® promontory called A kila. Pliny (VI. xxxij, 157) 
mentions an emporium of the samo name “ex 
quo in Indiam navigatur.” In xxvi., 104 of the 
same Book he sys: “ Indos petentibus utilis- 
simum estab Oceli egredi.” Ptolemy mentions 
&Pseudokélis, which ho places at the dis- 
tance of half a degree from the emporium of 
Okélis. 

(26) Ato distance beyond Okélis of 1,900 
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into the open main, tHere lies, at about the dis- 
tance of 1,200 stadia, Eudaimén Arabia, 
a maritime village subject to that kingdom of 
which Kharibaél is sovereign—a place with good 
anchorage, and supplied with aweeter and better 
water than that of Okélis, and standing at 


the entrance of a bay where the land begins to | 


retire inwards, It was called Eudaimén (‘rich 
and prosperous"), becanse in bygone days, when 
the merchants from India did not proceed 
to Egypt, and those from Egypt did not venture 
to cross over to the marts further east, but both 
came only as far as this city, it formed the com- 


atadia is the portof Eudaimoén Arabia, which 
boyond doabt corresponds ‘to "Aden, [lat. 12" 
45 N,, long. 45° 21° E.] now so well-known as 
the great packet station between Suez and Indin. 
The opinion held by some that Aden is the Eden 
mentioned by the Prophet Ezekiel (xxvii. 23) is 
opposed by Ritter and Winer. It is not mention- 
ed by Pliny, though it has been erroneously 
held that the Attanae, which he mentions 
in the following passage, was Aden, “ Homnac 


et Attanae (v. 1. Athanae) qum nuno oppida | 


maxime celebrari s Persico mari negotiatores 
dicunt.” (vi. 32.) Ptolemy, who calls it simply 
Arabia, speaks of it as an emporium,and places 
after it at the distance of m degree and a half 
Melan Horos, or Black Hill, 17 miles from 
the coast, which isin long. 46° 59° E. The place, 
as the Periplis informs us, received the name 
of Eudaimén from the great prosperity ond 
wealth which it derived from being the great 
entrepit of the trade between India and Egypt. 
Tt was in docay when that work was written, but 
even in the time of Ptolemy had begun to show 
symptoms of returning prosperity, and in the time 


of Constantine it was known as the ‘Homan Em- | 


porium,’ and hud almost regained its former con- 
sequence, as is gathered from a passage in the 
works of the ecclesiastical historian Philostorgios. 
It is thus spoken of by Edrisi (I. p. 61): "Aden 
is a small town, but renowned for ita seaport 
whence ships depart that are destined for Sind, 
India, and China.” In the middle ages it became 
again the centre of the trade between India and 
the Red Sea, and thus regained that wonderful 
prosperity which in the outset bad given it its 
namée. In this flourishing condition it was found 
by Marco Polo, whose account of ita wealth, 
power and influence is, as Vincent remarks, 
almost as magnificent as that which Agatharkhidés 
attributed to the Sabmans in the time of the 
Ptolemies, when the trade, was carried on in the 
same manner. Agatharkhidés does not however 
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mon centre of their commerce, as Alexandria 
receives the wares which pass to and fro 
between Egypt and the ports of the Mediter- 
Now, however, it lies in ruins, the 
Emperor haying destroyed it not long before 
our own times. 

27. ToEudaimdén Arabia at once suc- 
ceede a great length of coast and a bay extend- 
ing 2,000 stadia or more, inhabited by nomadic 
tribes and Ikhthyophagoi settled in villages. 
On doubling a cape which projects from it you 
come to another trading seaport, Kan4, which 
ia subject to Eleazos, king of the incense 


mention the place by name, but it was probably 
the city which he describes without naming it as 
lying on the White Sea without the straits, whence, 
he says, the Sabwans sent out colonies or factories 
into India, and where the fleets from Persia, 
Karmania and the Indus arrived. The name of 
Aden is supposed ‘to be a corruption from 
Eudaimon. 

(27) The coast beyond Aden is possessed partly 
by wandering tribes, and partly by tribes settled 
in villages which subsist on fish. Here occurs a 
bay—that now called Ghubhet-ai-Kamar, which 
extends upwards of 2,000 stadia, and ends in a 
promontory—that mow called Ras-al-Asidah or 
Ba-l-hiif [lat. 13° 59° N., long 48° 9 8.—a cape 
with a hill near the fishing village of Gillsh). 
Beyond this lies another great mart called Kan é, 
It is mentioned by Pliny, and also by Ptolemy, 
who assigns it a position in agreement with the 
indications given in the Periplds, It has been 
identified with the port now called Hisn Ghorib 
int. 14° 0” N. long. 48° 19’ E.]. Not far froma this 
is an island called Halani, which answers to the 
Troullasofour author, Further south is an- 
other island, which is called by the natives of the 
adjacent coast Sikkah, but by sailors Jibis. 
This is covered with the dung of birds which in 
countless multitudes have alwaya frequented it, 
and may be therefore identified with the Ornedn 
of the Periplis. Kan 4 was subject to Eleazos, the 


| king of the Frankincense Country, who resided at 


Sabbat ha, or as it ia called by Pliny (VI. xxxii. 
155) Sabota, the capital of the Atramitae or 
Adramitae, a tribe of Sabmans from whom the 
division of Arabia now known as Hadhramaut 
takes its name. The position of this city cannot 
be determined with certainty, Wellated, who pro- 
ceeded into the interior from the coast near Hisn 
Ghorab through Wadi Meifah, came after a day's 
journey and o half to a place called Nakb-el- 
Hajar, situated in a highly cultivated district, 
where he found ruins of an ancient city of tho 
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country. Two barren islands lie opposite to it, 
120 stadia off—one called Ornedn, and the 
other Troullas. At some distance inland 
from Kané is Sabbatha, the principal city 
of the district, where the king resides. At 
Kan 4 is collected all the incense that is pro- 


duced in the country, this being conveyed to'it — 


partly on camels, and partly by sea on floats 
supported on inflated skins, o local mvention, 
and also in boasts. Kané carries on trade 
with ports across the ocean—Barugaesao, 
Skythia, and Omana, and the adjacent 
coast of Persis, 

28. From Egypt it imports, like Mouza, 
corn and a little wheat, cloths for the Arabian 
market, both of the common sort and the plain, 
and large quantities ofa sort that is adulterated ; 
also copper, tin, coral, styrax, and all the other 
articles enumerated at Mouzs. Besides~ these 
there are brought also, principally for the king, 
wrought silver plate, and specie os well as 
borses and carved images, and plain cloth of 
a superior quality. Its exports are ita indigen- 
ons products, frankincense and aloes, and such 


Himyarites crowning an eminence that rose gently 
with a double summit from the fertile plain. The 
city appeared to have been built in the most solid 
style of architecture, and to have been protected by 
s very lofty wall formed of square blocks of black 
marble, while the inscriptions plainly betckened 
that it was an old sest of the Himyarites. A 
close similarity could be traced between its ruins 
and those of Kané, to which there wns an easy 
communication by the valley of Meifah. This 
place, however, can hardly be regarded as § a b- 
batha without setting aside the distances given 
by Ptolemy, and Wellsted moreover learned from 


the natives that other ruins of a city of not less — 


size were to be met with near o village called 


Esan, which could be reached by a three days’ 


journey.—(Seo Haines, Mem. of the 8. Coast of 
Arab. 

pe With regard to the staple product of this 
region—frankincense, the Periplis informs us that 
it was brought for exportation to Kané. It wna 
however in the first place, ifwe may credit Pliny, 
conveyed to the Metropolis. He saya (xv. 32) 
that when gathered it was carried into Sabota 
on camels which could enter the ct ey by 
one particular gate, and that to it by any 
other route was a crime punished by death. The 
priests, he adds, taken tithe for a deity named 
Sabis, and that until this impost is paid, the 
article cannot be sold. ' 
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commodities os it shares in common with other 
marts on the same coast. Ships sail for this 
port at the same season of the year as those 
bound for Mouza, but earlier. 

29. As you proceed from Kané4 the land 
retires more and more, and there succeeds 
another very deep and far-stretching gulf, 
Sakhalités by name, and also the frank- 
incense country, which is mountainous and 
difficult of access, having a dense sir loaded 
with vapours [and] the frankincense exhaled 
from the trees. These trees, which are not of any 
great size or height, yield their incense in the 
form of a concretion on the bark, just as several 
of our trees in Egypt exude gum. The incense 
is collected by the hand of the king's slaves, and 
malefactors condemned to this service os « 
punishment, The country is unhealthy in the 
extreme :—pestilential even to those who sail 
along the coast, and mortal to the poor wretches 
who gather the incense, who also suffer from 
lack of food, which readily cuts them off. 

30, Now at this gulf is a promontory, the 
greatest in the world, looking towards the east, 


Some writers would identify Sabbatha 
with Mariabo (Marsh), but on insufficient 
grounds. It has also been conjectured that the 
name may bea lengthened form of § a b a (Sheba), 
& common appellation for cities in Arabia Felix. 
(Miiller places Sabbaths at Sawn, lat. 16° 13° N., 
long. 48° } E.) 

(20) The next place mentioned by our author 
after Kanéis a Bay called Sakhalites, which 
terminates at Suagros, a promontory which 
looks eastward, and is the greatest cape in the 
whole world. There was much difference of 
opinion among the ancient geographers regarding 
the position of this Bay, and consequently regard- 
ing that of Cape Suagros. 

(30) Some would identify the latter with Riés- 
el-Had, and others on account of the similarity 
of the name with Cape Saugra or Saukirah 
[lat. 18° 8° N., long. 56° 34° E.), where Ptolemy 
places a city Suagros ata distance of 6 degrees 
from Kané Bot Susgros is undoubtedly Ras 


| Fartak [lat. 15° 39 N., long. 52° 15 E.), which is 


at a distance of 4 degrees from Hian Ghorab, 
or Kané, and which, rising to the height of 
2500 feet on a coast which is all low-lying, is a 
very conspicuous object, esid to be discernible 
from o distance of 60 miles out at sea. Eighteen 
miles west from this promontory is o village 
called Soghar, o name which might probably 
have suggested to the Greeks that of Suagros. 
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and called Suagros, at which is a fortress 
which protects the country, and a barbour, and 
a magazine to which the frankincense which is 
collected is brought. Out in the open sea, 
facing this promontory, and lying between it 
and the promontory of Aré mata, which pro- 
jects from the opposite coast, though nearer to 
Snagros, is the island going by the name of 
Dioskoridés, which is of great extent, but 
desert and very moist, having rivers and cro- 
codiles and s great many vipers, and lizards of 
enormous size, of which the flesh serves for food, 
while the grease is melted down and used asa 
substitute for oil. This island does not, how- 
ever, produce either the grape or corn. The 
population, which is but scanty, inhabits the 
north side of the island—that part of it which 
looks towards the mainland (of arabia). It 
consists of an intermixture of foreigners, Arabs, 
Indians, and even Greeks, who resort hither for 
the purposes of commerce. Tho island pro- 
duces the tortoise,—the genuine, the land, and 


Consistent with this identification is the passage 
of Pliny (VI. 32) where he speaks of the island 
Dioscoridis (Sokotra) ss distant from 
Suagros, which he calls the utmost projection 
of the coast, 2240 stadia or 280 miles, which is 
only about 30 miles in excess of the real distance, 
2000 stadia. 

With regard to the position of the Bay of 
Sakhalités, Ptolemy, followed by Marcianus, 
places it to the East of Suagros. Marinos on the 
other hand, like the Periplis, places it to the west 
of it. Miiller agrees with Fresnel in regarding 
Sakh14é, mentioned by Ptolemy (VI. vii. 41) as 
14 degree East of Makalloh {Iat. 14” 31’ N., long 
49° 7 W.] as tho same with Shehr—which is now 
the name of all that mountainous region extending 
from the seaport of Makalleh to the bay in which 
lie the islands of Kurya Murya. He therefore 
takes this to be in the Regio Sakhalitéds, and 
rejects the opinion of Ptolemy as inconsistent 
with this determination. With regard to Shehr 
or Shehar [lat. 14°39 N., long. 49 22’ E.) Yule 
(M. Polo, II. vol. p.440, note) saya: “ Shihr or Shehr 
still exists on the Arabian Coast as a town and 
district about $30 miles east of Aden.” Tho name 
Shehr in somo of the oriental geographies in- 
cludes the whole Coast upto Oman. The hills of 
the Shehr and Dhafir districts were the great 
source of produce of the Arabian frankincense. 

Tho island of Dioskoridés (now Sokotra) 
is placed by the Peripiiis nearer to Cape Sun- 
gros than to Cape Arémata—although itedis- 


the white sort: the latter very abundant, and 
distinguished for the largeness of its shell ; also 
the mountain sort which is of extraordinary size 
and has a very thick shell, whereof the under- 
part cannot be used, being too hard to cut, 
while the serviceable part is made into money- 
of that description. It yields also the vegetable 
dye (ssvdSap:) called Indicam (or Dragon'’s- 
blood), which is gathered as it distils from 
trees 


31. The island is subject to the king of the 
frankincense country, in the same way as 
Azania is subject to Kharibaél and the despot 
of Mopharitis. It used to be visited by 
some (merchants) from Mouza, and others on 
the homeward voyage from Limyriké and 
Barugaza would occasionally touch at it, import- 
who, being rare, always commanded a ready 
market. Inexchange for these commodities 
they would receive as fresh cargo great quan- 


tance from the former is nearly double the distance 
from the latter. The name, though in appearance 
a Greek one, is in reality of Sanskrit origin ; from 
Deotpa Sukhdddra, i.e. insula fortunata, ‘ Island abode 
of Bliss.’ The accuracy ofthe statements made 
regarding it inthe Periplds is fully confirmed by 
the accounts given of it by subsequent writers. 
Kosmas, who wrote in the 6th century, says that 
the inhabitants spoke Greek, and that he met with 
people from it who were on their way to Ethiopia, 
and that they spoke Greek. “The ecclesiastical 
historian Nikephoros Kailistos,” says Yule, * seems 
to allude to the people of Sokotra when he says 
that among the nations visited by the Missionary 
Theophilus in the time of Constantius, were ‘ the 

i on the verge of the outer Ocean, 
towards the East ... whom Alexander the 
Great, after driving them from Syria, sent thither 
to settle, and to this day they keep their 
mother tongue, though all of the blackest, through 
the power of the sun's rays.’ The Arab voyagers 
of the 9th century say that the island was 
colonized with Greeks by Alexander the Great, 
in order to promote the culture of the Sokotrine 
aloes ; when the other Greeks adopted Christianity 
these did likewise, and they had continued to 
retain their profession of it. The colonizing by 
Aloxander is probably a fable, but invented to 
account for facts.”” (Marco Polo II. 401.) The aloe, 
it may be noted, is not mentioned in the Peripliis as 
one of the products of the island, The islanders, 
though st one time Christians, are now Muham- 
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tities of tortoise-shell. The revenues of the 
island are at the present day farmed ont by its 
sovereigns, who, however, maintain a garrison 
in it for the protection of their interests. 

32. Immediately after Suagros follows a 
gulf deeply indenting the mainland of Om ana, 
and having a width of 600 stadia. Beyond it 
are high mountains, rocky and precipitous, and 
inhabited by men who live in caves. The 
range extends onward for 500 stadia, and be- 
yond where it terminates lies an important. 


ed. It is regularly frequented by a number 





madans, and subject.as of yore to Arabia. The 


of Arab and mixed descent. Probably in old times 


civilization and Greek may have been confined 
to the littoral foreigners. Marco Polo notes that 
so far back as the 10th century it was one of the 
stations frequented by the Indian corsairs called 
Ba wirij, belonging to Kachh and Gujarat. 
(32) Returning to the mainland the narrative 
conducts us next to Moskb a, seaport trading 
with Kané, and a wintoring place for vessels 
arriving late in the season from Malabar and the 
Gulf of Khambat. The distance of this place from 
Suagros is set down at upwards of 1100 stadia, 
600 of which represent the breadth of a bay which 
begins at the Cape, and is called Omansa 
Al-Kamar. The ocourrence of the two names 
Omana and Moskha in such close connexion led 
D’Anville to suppose that Moskha is identical 
with Mas kat, the capital of O man, the country 
lying at the south-east extremity of Arabia, and 
hence that Ras-el-Had, beyond which Maskat lies» 
must be Cape Suagros. This supposition is, how- 
ever, untenable, since the identification of Moskha 
with the modern Ausera is complete. For, 
in the first place, the Bay of Seger, which begins 
at Cape Fartak, is of exactly the same measure- 
ment across to Cape Thurbot Ali as the Bay of 
O mana, and again the distance from Cape Thur- 
bot Ali [lat, 16° 38° N., long. 53° 3’ E.) to Ras-al- 
Sair, the A usara of Ptolemy, corresponds almost 
as exactly to the distance assigned by our author 
from the same Cape to Moskha. Moreover 
Pliny (XII. 35) notices that one particular kind 
of incense bore the name of Ausaritie, and, as the 
Poripléa states that Moskha was the great 
emporium of the incense trade, the identification 
is satisfactory. 
There was another Moskha on this coast which 


and has been identified with Kea h{n [Iat. 15" 31° 


beyond Moskha or Ausera is low and fertile, 
and is called Dofar or Zhafdr, after a famous 
city now destroyed, but whose ruins are still to be 
traced between Al-hAfih and Addashariz. “This 
Dhafiir,” says Yule (Marco Polo II. p. 442 note) 
“or the bold mountain above it, is supposed to 
be the Sephar of Genesis X.30."” It is certain 


without any notch, this is by reason of the great 
heat of the sun there.” Miller would 
Moskha with Zhafir,and accounts for the discre- 


pancy of designation by supposing that our author 
had confounded the name Maskat, which was 


same part of the country. The climate of the in- 
cense country is described as being extremely un- 
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83. From the port of Moskha onward to 
Asikh, a distance of about 1500 stadia, rans 
a range of hills pretty close to the shore, and at 
its termination there are seven islands bearing 
the name of Zénobios, beyond which again 
we come to another barbarous district not 
subject to any power in Arabia, but to Persis. 
If when sailing by this coast you stand well out 
to sea so as to keep a direct course, then at 
about a distance from the island of Zénobios 
of 2000 stadia you arrive at another island, 
called that of Sarapis, lying off shore, say, 120 
stadia. It is about 200 stadia broad and 600 


healthy, but its unhealthiness seems to have been 
designedly exaggerated. 

(33) Beyond M oskha thecoast is mountain- 
ous as far as Asikh and the islands of Zeno- 
bios—a distance excessively estimated at 1500 
stadia. The mountains referred to are 5000 feet in 
height, and are thosenow called Subsha, A sikh is 
readily to beidentified with the H 4s ek of Arabian 
geographers. Edrisi (I. p. 54) says: “ Thence 
(from Marbat) to the town of Hfsek is a four 
days’ journey and atwo days’ sail. Before Hasek 
are the two islands of Khartan and Martan. 
Above Hasek is a high mountain named Sous, 
which commands the sea. It is an inconsiderable 
town but populous.” This place is now in ruins, 
bat has left its name to the p on which 
it stood [Ras Hasek, lat. 17° 23’ N. long. 55° 2Y 
E. opposite the island of Hasiki]. The islands of 
Zénobios are mentioned by Ptolemy as seven in 
number, and arethose called by EdrisiK hartan 
and Martan, now known as the Kuriydn 
Muriy4nislands. The inhabitants belonged to 
an Arab tribe which was spread from Hasek to 
RA&s-el-Had,and was called B eit or Beni J enabi, 
whence the Greek name. M. Polo in the 3lst 
chapter of his travels “discourseth of the two 
islands called Male and Female,” the position of 
which he vaguely indicates by saying that “ when 
you leave the kingtlom of Kes macoran (Mek- 
ran) which is on the mainland, you go by sea 
some 500 miles towards the south, and then you 
find the 2 isIunds Male and Female lying about 
30 miles distant from one another.” (See also 
Marco Polo, vol. Il. p. 396 note). 

Beyond Asikh is s district inhabited by 
barbarians, and subject not to Arabia but to Persis. 
Then succeeds at a distance of 200 stadia beyond the 
islands of Zenobios the island of Sarapis, 
(the Ogyris of Pliny) now called Masira [lat. 20° 
10 to 20° 42’ N., long. 58° 37° to 58° 59° E.) opposite 
that part of the coast where Oman now begins. 
The Periplés exaggerates both its breadth and its 
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long, possessing three villages inhabited by a 
savage tribe of [Ik hth yophagoi, who speak 
the Arabic language, and whese clothing con- 
sists ofa girdle made from the leaves of the 
cocoa-palm. The island produces in great 
plenty tortoise of excellent quality, and the 
merchants of Kané6 accordingly fit out little 
boats and cargo-ships to trade with it. 

34. If sailing onward you wind round with 
the adjacent coast to the north, then as you 
approach the entrance of the Persian Gulf you 
fall in with a group of islands which lie in a 
range along the coast for ‘2000 stadia, and are 


distance from the continent. It was still in- 
habited by a tribe of fish-eaters in the time of 
Ebn Batuta, by whom it was visited. 

On proceeding from Sarapis the adjacent 
coast bends round, and the direction of the voyage 
changes to north. The great cape which forms 
the south-eastern extremity of Arabia called R &s- 
el-Had [lat. 22° 33’ N. long. 59° 49 E.] is here 
indicated, but without being named; Ptolemy 
calls it Korodamon(VL vii. 11.) 

(34) Beyond it, and near the entrance to the 
Persian Gulf, occurs, according to the Periplds, a 
group of many islands, which lie in s range along 
the coast overs space of 2000 stadia, and are 
called the islands of Kalaiou. Hereouranthor 
is obviously in error, for there are but three groups 
of islands on this coast, which are not by any 
means near the entrance of the Gulf. They lie 
beyond Maskat | lat. 23° 38’ N. long. 58° 36’ E. and 
extend for a considerable distance along the 
Batinah coast. The central group is that of the 
Deyminiyeh islands (probably the Damnia of 
Pliny) which are seven in number, and lie nearly 
opposite Birkeh [lat 23°42 N. long. 57° 5 E.]. 
The error, as Miller suggests, may be accounted 
for by supposing that the tract of country called 
El Batinah was mistaken for islands. This tract, 
which is very low and extremely fertile, stretches 
from Birkeh [Iat. 23°42 N. long. 57° 55 E.] 
onward to Jibba, where high mountains approach 
the very shore, and ran on in an unbroken chain 
to the mouth of the Persian Gulf. The islands 
are not mentioned by any other author, for the 
Calacou insulaeof Pliny (VI. xxxii. 150) 
must, to avoid utter confusion, be referred to the 
coast of the Arabian Gulf. There is a place called 
El Kilhat, the Akilla of Pliny [lat. 29° 40 N. 
long. 59° 24’ E.]—but whether this is connected with 
the Kalaiou islands of the Periplds is uncertain 
(Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. IV. p. 48. Bl Kithdt, south 
of rea and close to Sar, was onces great 
port. 
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called the islands of Kalaios. The inhabit- 
ants of the adjacent coast are cruel and 
treacherous, and see imperfectly in the day- 
time. 

35. Near the last headland of the islands of 
Kalaios is the mountain called Kalon 
(Puleher),* to which succeeds, at mo great 


distance, the mouth of the Persian Gull, 
where there are very many pearl fisheries. 
On the left of the entrance, towering to a 
vast height, are the mountains which bear 
the name of Asaboi, and directly opposite 
on the right you see another mountain high and 


round, called the hillof Semiramis. The 


strait which separates them has a width of 
600 stadia, and through this opening the Persian 
Gulf pours its vast expanse of waters far up 
into the interior. At the very head of this gulf 
there isa regular mart of commerce, called the 
city of Apologos, situate near Pasinon- 


| Kbarax and the river Euphrates, 


36. Ifyou coast along the mouth of the 
guif you are conducted by a six days’ yoynge to 
another seat of trade belonging to Persis, called 


Omana.” Barugaza maintains a regular 
commercial intercourse with both these Persian 





(35) Before the mouth of the Persian Gulf is 
reached occurs aheightcalled Kal on(Fair Mount) 
at the last head of the islands of Papias—rav 
Fabriciua and Schwanbeck to rar Kokdsow 
vcr. The Fair Mount, according to Vincent, 
would answer sufficiently to Cape Fillam, if 
that be high land, and not far from Fillam ore 
the straits, The great cape which Ambia 
protrudes at these straits towards Karmania is 
now called Ras Mussendom. It was seen from the 
opposite cosat by the expedition under Nearkhos, 
to whom it appeared to be o day's sail distant. 
The height on that coast is called Semiramis, and 
also Strongylé from its round shape, Mussen- 
dom, the * Asabén akron' of Ptolemy, Vincent says, 
“ism eort of Lizard Point to the Gulf; for all the 
Arabian ships take their departure from it with 
aome ceremonies of superstition, imploring a bless- 
ing om their voyage, and setting afloat a toy 
like a vessel rigged and decoruted, which if it is 
dashed to pieces by the rocks is to be accepted by 
the ocean asan offering for the escape of the vessel.” 
[The straits between the island of Mussendom 
and the mainland are called El Bab, and this is 
the origin of the name of the islands.— 
Miles’ Jowr. R.A. Soe. N.S. vol. x. p, 168.) 

The actual width ghar 40 miles. 


Beni Anak 


a Tia’ (OE Palcher) 
Joel Lao Sac, loftiont wad 
whole cape (Massendom), being 
high.”—Jour. Hea HK. As. Boe. (N.S) vol. Xp. 168--ED. | Ie 
” PER Sigerty etnies lt yioc ag ty seg guy 
Omana, which name, na is known, it then and 
yo one a aay = 
evidence that there was a place of this name, 





Nearchos | otees 
does not mention it, and thongh the author of the Peripids 





We enter now the Gulf itself, and here the Pers: 
plis mentions only two particolars: the famous 
Pearl Fisheries which begin at the straits and 
extend to Bahrein, and the situation of a 
trading mart called Apologod, which lies ut 
the very head of the Galf on the Euphrates, and in 
the vicinity of Spasinou Kharax, This 
place docs notsppear to be referred to in any 
other classical work, but it is frequently 
mentioned by Arabian writers under the name of 
Oboleh or Obolegh. As on emporium it took 
the place of Terédénor Diridétis, just as 
Basra (below which it was situated) under the 
second Khaliphate took the place of Oboleh 
itself. According to Vincent, Oboleh, or a 
that represents it, still exists between Basraandthe 
Euphrates. The canal also is called the canal of 
Oboleh. Kharax Pasinou was situated where 
the Karum (the Eulaéus of the ancients) 
flows into the Pasitigris, and is represented 
by the modern trading town Muhammarah. 
It waa founded by Alexandor the Great, andafter its 
destruction, was rebuilt by Antiokhos Epiphanes, 
who changed its name from Alexandreia to Antio- 
khein. It was afterwards occupied by an Arab 


. Chief called Pasines, or rather Spasines, who 


gave it the name by which itis best known. Pliny 


states that the original town was only 10 milea 


from the sea, but that in his time tho existing 


| place was so moch as 120 miles from it. It wos 


the birth-place of two eminent geographers— 
(96) After this cursory glance at the gront 


| eee Seen. ao ee een nes eoreen 





sit che sore vi ted seas amas he 


It was thin ety of Sober most roby it or ap- 
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ports, despatching thither large vesselsfreighted 


with copper, sandalwood, beams for rafters, 
horn, and logs of sasamina and ebony. Omana 
imports also frankincense from Kan, while it 
exports to Arabia a particalar species of vessels 
ealled madara, which have their planks sewn 
together. But both from Apologes and 
Omana there are exported to Barugaza and 
to Arabia great quantitios of pearl, of mean 
quality however compared with the Indian sort, 
together with purple, cloth for the natives, 
wine, dates in great quantity, and gold and 
slaves. 

37. After leaving the district of Omana 
the country of the Parsidat succeeds, which 
belongs to another government, and the bay 
which bears the name of Tera bd oi, from the 


midst of which a cape projects. Here also is | 


a river large enough to permit the entrance of 


ships, with a small mart at its month called — 


Oraia. Behind it in the interior, at the 
distance of a seven days’ journey from the coast, 
is the city where the king resides, called Rham- 
bakia. This district, m addition to corn, pro- 
duces wine, rice, and dates, though in the tract 


conducts us to the Eastern shores of the Ery- 
thracan, where occurs another emporiam belonging 
to Persis, ot o distance from the straits of 6 
courses or 3,000 stadia. This is Omann It is 
mentioned by Pliny (VI. xxxii. 149) who makes it 
belong to Arabia, and accuses preceding writers 
for placing it in Karmania. 

The name of Omana has been corrapted in 
the MSS. of Ptolemy into Nommaria, Nombana, 
Kommana, Kombana, but Marcian has pre- 
served the correct speiling. From Omana as from 
Apologos great quantities of pearl of an inferior 
sort were exported to Arabia and Barugaza. No 
part however of the produce of India ia mentioned 
as among ita exporta, although it was the centre 
of commerce between that country and Arabin. 

(37) Tho district which succeeds Omans belongs 
to the Parsidai, o tribe in Gedrosia next neigh- 
bours to the Arbitaeon the East. They are 
mentioned by Ptolemy (VI. =x., p. 439) and by 
Arrian (Indika xxvi.) who calla them Pa si- 
rees, and notes thet they had o small town 
ealled Posira, distant about 60 stadia from the 
sea, anda harbour with good anchorage called 
Bagisara. The Promontory of the Peripliis is 
also noted and described as projecting fur into the 
sea, and being high and precipitous. It is the Cape 
now called Arabahor Urmarah. The Bay 
into which it projects is called Terabdén, a 


near the sea, only the fragrant gum called 
bdelliam. 

38. After this region, where the coast is 
already deeply indented by gulfs caused by the 
land advancing with a vast carve from the east, 
succeeds the seaboard of Skythia, a region 
which extends to northward. It is very 
low and flat, and contains the mouths of the 
Sinthos (Indus), the largest of all the rivers 
which fall into the Erythrean Sea, and which, 
indeed, pours into it such a vast body of water 
that while you are yet far off from the land at 
its mouth you find the sea tarned of a white 
colour by its waters. 

The sign by which voyagers before sighting 
land know that it is near is their meeting with 
serpents floating on the water; bot higher up 
and on the coasts of Persia the firat sign of land 
is seeing them of a different kind, called graai. 


[Sansk. graha—an alligator.) The river hasseven 


mouths, all shallow, marshy and unfit for navi- 


gation except only the middle stream, on which 
is Barbarikon, atrading seaport. Before 


| this town lies a amall islet, and behind it in the 


interior is Minnagar, the metropolis of 
name which is found only in our author. 
Vineent erroneously identifies this with the Para- 
giénof Ptolemy. Itis nodoubt the Bay which 
extends from Cape Gundel to Cape Monze. The 


| tiver which enters this Bay, at the mouth of which 


stood the small mari called O raia, was probably 
that which is now called the Akbor. The royal city 
whioh lay inland from the sea a seven days’ journey 
was perhaps, as Mannert has conjectured, 
Rambakia, mentioned by Arrian (Anab, vi, 21) 
as the capital of the Oreitaior Horitwi. 

(38) We now approach the mouths of the 
Indus which our author calls the Sint hos, trans- 
literating the native name ofit—Sindhu. In 
his time the wide tract which was watered by this 


| Fiver in the lower part of its course was called 


Indoskuthin. It derived its name from the 
Skathian tribes (the Sika of Sansk.) who aftor 
the overthrow of the Graeco-Baktrian empire 
gradually passed southward to the coast, where 
they established themselves about the year 120 
B. C., Occupying all the region between the Indus 
and the Narmada. They are called by Dionysios 
Periegotes Notioi Skuthai, the Southern 
Skothians. Our author mentions two cities which 
belonged to theom—Barbarikon and Minna- 
gar; the former of which waa an emporium 
situated near the sea on the middle and only navi- 
gable branch of the Indus. Ptolemy has a Bar - 
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Skythia, which isgoverned, however, by Parthian 


Princes, who are perpetually at strife among 
themselves, expelling each the other. 

39. Ships accordingly anchor near Ba rba- 
riké, but all their cargoes are conveyed by the 
river up to the king, who resides in the metro- 
polia. 

The articles imported into this emporium are— 

‘Iparurpés ‘orhovs (xarde—Clothing, plain and 
in considerable quantity. 

"lworwpds wodor dv rokis—Clothing, mixed, not 
much. 

Dohtwira— Flowered cottons, 

XpurdAwior—Y ellow-stone, topaxes. 

Kopd)\Auor—Coral. 

rvpat—Storax. 

AiBaroc—Frankinoense { [dbda). 

‘Yada oxevg—Glass vessels. 

Apyvpepara—Silver plate. 

Xpijpa—Specie. 

Diver ob rakve—Wine, but not mach. 

Kéoros—Costus, a spice. 

BazAAa—Bdollium, a gum. 

Atsor—A yellow dye (Ruzdt). 

Naptor—Spikenard. 

Aidor mahAairos—Emeralds or green-stones. 

ZarPeipos —Sapphires. 

Eqpved Ocppara—Fars from China, 

*‘Obdeer—-Cottona. 

Niua Zqpucde—Silk thread. 

"uch péhar—Indigo. 
barciin the Delta, but the position he assigns 
to it, does not correspond with that of Barb ari- 
kon. Minnagar was the Skuthian lis. 
It lay inland, on or near the banks of the Indus. 

(39) Ships did not go up to it but remained at 
BHarbarikon, their cargoes being conveyed up 
the river in small boats. In Ptolemy (VIL. i. 61) 
the form of the nome is Binagara, which is less 
correct since the word is composed of Min, the 
Indian name for the Skuthiana, and nagar, a city. 
Ritter considers that [hathaisits modern re- 
presentative, since it is called Saminagar by 
the Jadejé Rajputs who, though settled in Kachh, 
derive their origin from that city. To this view 
it is objected that Thaths is not near the position 
which Ptolemy assigna tohis Binagara. Man- 
nért places itat Bakkar, D'Anville ot Man- 
sura,and Vincent at Menhabery mentioned 
by Edrisi (I. p. 164) as distant two stations or 60 
miles from Da bil, which again was three stations 
or 90 miles from the mouth of the Indus, that is 
it lay ot the head of the Delta. Ourauthor informs 
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when the Indian monsoon is, 
The 
Voyage at this season is attended with danger, 
but being shorter is more expeditious, 

40. After the river Sinthos is passed we 
reach another gulf, which cannot be easily seen. 
Tt has two divisions,—the Great and the Little 
eddies extending far out from the shore, so that 
| before ever land is in sight ships are often 


| grounded on the shoals, or being canght : ithi 


the eddies are lost. Over this gulf hangs a 
promontory which, curving from Eirinon first 
to the east, then to the south, and finally to the 
west, encompasses the gulf called Baraké, 
in the bosom of which lie seven islands. 
Should a vessel approach the entrance of 
this gulf, the only chance of escape for those on 
board is at once toalter their course and stand 
ont to sea, for it is all over with them if they 
are once fairly within the womb of Barak &, 
which surges with vast and mighty billows, 
and where the sea, tossing in violent commotion, 
forms eddies and impetuous whirlpools in every 
direction. The bottom varies, presenting in 
places sudden shoals, in others being scabrous 
with jagged rocks, so that when an anchor 
grounds its cable is either at once cut through, 
‘or soon broken by friction at the bottom. The 


Parthian princes, The Parthians (the Parada of 
Sanskrit writers) must therefore have subverted 
a Skuthian dynasty which must have been that 
which (as Benfey has shown) was founded by 
Yeukaotschin between the years 20 and 3) 
B.C., or about 30 yeara only after the fimous Indian 
Era called Sdkdéda (the year of the Sika) being 
that in which Vikramiditya expelled the Skuthinns 
from Indian soil, The statement of the Peripids 
that Parthian rulers succeeded the Skutlian is 
confirmed by Parthian coins found everywhere 
in this part of the country, These sovereigns 
must have been of consequence, or the trade 
of their country very lucrative to the merchant 
a5 appears by the presents necessary to ensure his 
protection—plate, musical instruments, handsome 
girls for the Harem, the best wine, plain cloth of 
high price, and the finest perfumes, ‘Tho profits 
of the trade must therefore have been great, but if 
Pliny’s account be true, that every pound laid ont 
in India produced a hundred at Rome, greater 
exactions than these might easily have been sup- 


us that in his time Minagar was ruled by | ported. 
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sign by which voyagers know they are approach- 
ing this bay is their seeing serpents floating 
about on the water, of extraordinary size and of 
a black colour, for those met with lower down 
and in the neighbourhood of Barugaza are of 
less size, and in colour green and golden. 

41. To the gulf of Barak é succeeds that 
of Barugaza and the mainland of Ariaké, 
a district which forms the frontier of the king- 
dom of Mombaros and ofall India. The 


interior part of it which borders on Sk ythisa 
is called Abéria, and its sea-board S uras- 
tréné, Itis a region which produces abund- 
antly corn and rice and the oil of sesamum, 
butter, muslins and the coarser fabrics which are 
manufactured from Indian cotton. It has also 
numerous herds of cattle. The natives are men 
of large stature and coloured black. The metro- 
polis of the district is Minna gar, from which 
cotton cloth is exported in great quantity to 


————— 


(40) The first place mentioned after the Indus 
is the Gulf of Eirinon, a name of which traces 
remain in the modern appellation the Ranaof 
Kachh. This is no longer covered with water 
except during the monsoon, when it is flooded by 
ea water or by rains and inundated rivers, At 
other seasons it is not even a marsh, for its bed is 


entirely devoid of herbage, and frequented but by 
one quadruped—the wild ass. Burnes conjectured 
that its desiccation resulted from an upheaval 
of the earth caused by one of those earthquakes 
which are so common in that part of India. 
The Ran is connected with the Gulf of Kachh, 
which our author calls the Gulf of Baraké. 
His account of it is far from clear. Perhaps, as 
Miller suggests, he comprehended under Eiri- 
non the interior portion of the Gulf of Kachh, 
limiting the Gulf of Barak é to the exterior por- 
tion or entrance to it. This gulf is called that of 
Kanthi by Ptolemy, who mentions Baraké only 
as an island, {and the south coast of Kachh is 
still known by the name of Kanths). The islands 
of the Periplés extend westward from the neigh- 
bourhood of Navanagar to the very entrance 
of the Gulf. 

(41) To Barak é succeeds the Gulfof Barnu- 
gaze (Gulf of Khambh&t) and the sea-board 
of the region called Ariaké. The reading ofthe 
MS. here 4 wpds "ApaBixqe yépar is considered cor- 
rupt. Miller substitutes 4 fmreipos ris 'Apiaxye 
xépas, though Mannert and others prefer Aapuje 
xépas, relying on Ptolemy, who places Ariaké to 
the south of Lariké, and esys that Lariké 
comprehends the peninsula (of Gujarit) Barugaza 
and the parts adjacent. As Ariaké was how- 
ever previously mentioned in the Periplds (sec. 
14) in connexion with Baragaza, and is afterwards 
mentioned (sec. 54) as trading with Muziris, it 
must no doubt have been mentioned by the author 
in its proper place, which is here. [BhagvanlAl 
Indraji Pandit has shewn reasons however for 

the readings into ASapariey, the Prakrit 
form of A pa r4ntik4,anoldnameof the western 
sea board of India.—Ind. Ant. vol. VIL, pp, 259, 


263.] Regarding the name Larik6é, Yule has 
the following note (Travels of M. Polo vol. II. 
p- 353) -— L&r-D e& a, the country of Lar,” pro- 
perly L&t-deés, was an early name for the 
territory of Gujtst and the northern Konkan, 
embracing Saimaur (the modern Chau! as I believe) 
Thans, and Bharoch. It appears in Ptolemy in 
the form Lariké. Thesea to the west of thatcoast 
was in the early Muhammadan times called the sea 
of LAr, and the language spoken on its shores is 
called by Mas’adi Lari. Abulfeda’s authority 
Tbn Said, speaks of Lir and Gujarit as identical." 

Ariské (Apsrintik&), our author informs us, 
was the beginning or frontier of India. That part 
of the interior of Ariaké which bordered on Skuthia 
was called A beria or Abiria (in the MS. erro- 
neously Ibéria). The corresponding Indian word 
is Abhira, which designated the district near 
the mouths of the river. Having been even in 
very early times a great seat of commerce, some 
(as Lassen) have been led to think from a certain 
similarity of the names that this was the Ophir 
of scripture, a view opposed by Ritter. Abiria is 
mentioned by Ptolemy, who took it to be not a part 
of India but of Indoskuthia. The sea-board of 
Ariaké was called S urastréné, and is mentioned 
by Ptolemy, who says (VII. i. 55) it was the region 
about the mouths of the Indus and the Gulf of 
Kanthi. It answers to the Sanskrit Surfsh- 
tra. Itscapital was Minna gar,—s city which, 
as its name shows, had once belonged to the Min 
or Skuthians. It was different of course from the 
Minnagar already mentioned as thecapital of Indo- 
Skuthia. It was situated to the south of Ozéné 
(Ujjayint, or Ujjain), and on the road which led from 
that city to the River Narmadf, probably near 
where Indér now stands. It must have been the 
capital only for a short time, as Ptolemy informs 
us (IT. i. 63) that Oz6né was in his time the 
capital of Tiashanes [probably the Chashtana 
of Coins and the Cave Temple inscriptions}. From 
both places s great variety of merchandise was 
sent down the Narmad& to Barugaza. 

The next place our author mentions is & pro- 
montory called Ps pik 4 projecting into the Galf 
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Barugazs. In this partofthecountry there 
are preserved even tothis very day memorials 
of the expedition of Alexander, old temples, 
foundations of camps, and large wells. The 
extent of this coast, reckoned from Barba- 
rikon tothe promontory called Papiké, near 
Astakapra, which is opposite Barugaza, 
is 3,000 stadia. 

42. After Papiké there is another gulf, 
exposed to the violence of the waves and 
running up tothe north. Near its mouth is an 
island called Baidnés, and at its very bead it 
receives a vast river called the Mais. Those 
bound for Barugaza sail up this gulf (which 
has a breadth of abont 300 stadia), leaving the 
island on the left till it is scarcely visible in the 
horizon, when they shape their course east for 
the mouth of the river that leads to Barugaza. 
This is called the Namnadios. 

43. The passage into the galfof Barn- 
gaza is narrow and difficult of access to those 
approaching it from the sea, for they are carried 
either to the right or to the left, the left being 
the better passage of the two. On the right, 
at the very entrance of the gulf, lies a narrow 
stripe of shoal, rough and beset with rocks. It 
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is called H ér6né4, and lies opposite the village 
of Kamm6ni. On the left side right against 
this is the promontory of P a pik 4, which lies 
in front of As takapra, where itis difficult to 
anchor, from the strength of the current and 
because the cables are cut through by the sharp 
rocks at the bottom. But even if the passage 
into the gulf is sécured the mouth of the 
Barngaza river is not easy to hit, since the coast 
is low and there are no certain marks to be seen 
until you are close upon them, Neither, if it is 
discovered, is it easy to enter, from the presence 
of shoals at the mouth of the river, 

44. For this reason native fishermen ap- 
pointed by Government are stationed with well- 
manned long boats called trappaga and kotumba 
at the entrance of the river, whence they go out 
as far as Surastrénéto meet ships, and pilot 
them upto Barngaza. At the head of the gulf 
the pilot, immediately on taking charge of a ship, 
with the help of his own boat's crew, shifts her 
head to keep her clear ofthe shoals, and tows 
her from one fixed station to another, moving 
with the beginning of the tide, and dropping 
anchor at certain roadsteads and basins when it 
ebbs. These basins occur at points where the 


eS TE 


of Khambft from that part of the peninsula of 
Gujarat which lies opposite to the Barugaza coast. 
Ite distance from Barbarikon on the middle mouth 
of the Indus is correctly given at 3,000 stadia. 
This promontory is said to be near Astakapra, 
place which is mentioned also by Ptolemy, and 
which (Ind, Ant. vol. V. p, 314) has been identified by 
Colonel Yule with Hastakavapra (now H4- 
thab nesr Bhaunagar), a name which occurs in 
a copper-plate grant of Dhruvasena I of Valabhi. 
With regard to the Greek form of this name 
Dr. Bihler thinks it is not dorived immediately 
from the Sanskrit, but from an intermediate old 
Prakrit word Hastakampra, which had been 
formed by the contraction of tho syllables eva 
to d, and the insertion of s nasal, according to 
the habits of the Gujar&tis. The loss of the 
initial, he adds, may be explained by the difficulty 
which Gujaritts have now and probably had 1600 
years ago in pronouncing the spiraus in its proper 
place, The modern name Hathab or Hithap may 
be a corruption of the shorter Sanskrit form 
Hastavapra. 


(42) Beyond Papiké, we are next informed, 
there is another gulf running northward into the 
interior of the country. This is not really another 
Gulf but only the northern portion of the Gulf 


of Khambit, which the Peripltis calls the Gulf of 
Barngaza. It receives a great river, the Mais, 
which is easily identified with the Mahi, and 
contains an island called Baidnés [the modern 
Peram], which you leave on the left hand as you 
cross over from Astakapra to Barugaza. 

We are now conducted to Barugaza, the 
greatest seat of commerce in Western India, 
situated on a river called in the MS. of the Periplis 
the La mnaios, which is no doubt an erroneous 
reading for Namados, or Namnados or Namna- 
dios. This river is the Narmad&, It is called 
by Ptolemy the Namadés. 

(43) Barugsza (Bharoch) which was 30 
miles distant from its mouth, was both difficult and 

of access; for the entrance to the Gulf 
itself was, on the right, beset with a perilous stripo 
(teinia) of rocky shoal called He rén6, and on the 
left, (which was the safer course,) the violent 
currents which swept round the promontory of 
Papiké rendered it unsafe to approach the shore or 
tocastanchor, The shoal of Herdné was opposite 
a village on the mainland called Kam mini, 
the Kamané of Ptolemy (VIT. i.), who howerer 
places it to the north ofthe river's mouth. Again, 
it was not only difficult to hit the mouth of 
the river, but its navigation was endangered by 
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river is deeper than usual, all the way up to 
Barugaza, which is 300 stadia distant from 
the mouth of the river if you sail up the 
stream to reach it. 

45. India has everywhere a great abundance 
of rivers, and her seas ebb and flow with tides 
of extraordinary strength, which increase with 
the moon, both when new and when full, and 
for three days after each, but fall off in the 
intermediate space. About Barugaza they 
are more violent than elsewhere ; so that all of 
a sudden you see the depths laid bare, and 
portions of the land turned into sea, and the 
sea, where ships were sailing but just before, 
turned withont warning into dry land. The 
rivers, again, on the access of flood tide rushing 
into their channels with the whole body of the 
sea, are driven upwards against their natural 
course for a great number of miles with a force 
that is irresistible. 

46. Thisis the reason why ships frequent- 
ing this emporium are exposed, both in coming 
and going, to great risk, ifhandled by those who 
are unacquainted with the navigation of the 
gulf or visit it for the first time, since the impe- 
tuosity of the tide when it becomes full, having 
nothing to stem or slacken it, is such that 
anchors cannot hold against it. Large vessels, 


moreover, if caught in it are driven athwart from 
their course by the rapidity of the current till 
they are stranded on shoals and wrecked, while 
the smaller craft are capsized, and many that 
have taken refuge in the side channels, being 
left dry by the receding tide, turn over on 
one side, and, if not set erect on props, are 
filled upon the return of the tide with the very 
first head of the flood, and sunk. But at new 
moons, especially when they occur in conjunction 
with a night tide, the flood sets in with such 
extraordinary violence that on its beginning to 
advance, even though the sea be calm, its roar is 
heard by those living near the river's mouth, 
sounding like the tumult of battle heard far off, 
and soon after the sea with its hissing waves 
bursts over the bare shoals. 

47, Inland from Barugaz a the country is 
inhabited by numerous races—the Aratrioi, 
andthe Arakhdésioi,andtheGandaraioi, 
and the people of Proklais, in which is 
Boukephalos Alexandreia. Beyond 
these are the Baktrianoi,a most warlike 
race, governed by their own independent sover- 
eign. It was from these parts Alexander issued 
to invade India when he marched as far as the 
Ganges, without, however, attacking Limuriké 
and the southern parts ofthe country. Hence 





sandbanks and the violence of the tides, especially 
the high tide called the‘ Bore,’ of which our author 
gives a description so particular and so vivid as 
suffices to show that he was describing what he 
had seen with his own eyes, and seen moreover 
for the first time. With regard to the name 
Barugaza the following passage, which I quote 
from Dr. Wilson's Indian Castes (vol. II. p, 113) will 
elucidate its etymology —“ The Bhargavas 
derive their designation from Bhargava, the 
adjective form of Bhrigu, the name of one of 
the ancient Rishis. Their chief habitat is the dis- 
trict of Bharoch, which must have got its name from 
a colony of the school of Bhrigu having been early 
established in this Kshétra, probably granted to 
them by some conqueror of the district. In the 
name Barugaza given to it by Ptolemy, we have 
a Greek corruption of Bhrigakshétra (the territory 
of Bhrigu) or Bhrigukachha (the tongueland of 
Bhriga).” Speaking of the Bhirgavas Dr. Drum- 
mond, in his Grammatical Illustrations, says :-— 
“These Brihmans are indeed poor and ignorant. 
Many of them, and other illiterate Gujaritis, 
would, in attempting to articulate Bhrigushétra, 
lose the balf in coalesence, and cull it Bargacha, 


wh ence the Greeks, having no Ch, wrote it Baru- 

(47) The account of the ‘ bore’ is followed by an 
enumeration of the countries around and beyond 
Barugaza with which it had commercial relations. 
Inland are the Aratrioi, Arakhosioi, 
Gandarioiand the people of Proklais,a 
province wherein is Boukephalos Alexandreia, 
beyond which is the Baktrian nation. It has 
been thonght by some that by the Aratrioiare 
meant the Arii, by others that they were the 
Arfistris of Sanskrit called Aratti in the 
Prakrit, so that the Aratrioiof the Periplis 
hold an intermediate place bet ween the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit form of the name. Miller however says 
“if you want a people known to the Greeks and 
Romans as familiarly as the well-known names 
of the Arakhosii, Gandarii, Peukelitae, you may 
conjecture that the proper reading is APATTON in- 
steadof APATPION. It is an error of course on the 
partofour author when he places Boukephalos 
(a city built by Alexander on the banks of the 
Hydaspés, where he defeated Poros), in the neigh- 
bourhood of Proklais, that is Pekhely in the neigh- 
bourhood of Peshawar. He makes a still more 
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up to the present day old drechmai bearing the 
Greek inscriptions of Apollodotos and 
Menan der arecurrent in Baragaza. 

48. Inthe same region eastward is a city 
ealled O2dn4, formerly the capital wherein 
the king resided. From it there is brought 


down to Barngaza every commodity for the | 


supply of the country and for export to our 
own markets—onyx-stones, porcelain, fine mus- 
ling, mallow-colotred musling, and no small 


quantity of ordinary cottons, At the same time | 


there is bronght down to it from the upper 
country by way of Proklais, for transmis- 
sion to the coast, Kattybourine, Patropapigic, 
and Kabalitic spikenard, and another kind 
which reaches it by way of the adjacent province 
of Skythia; also kostus and bdellinm, 

49, The imports of Bar ugaza are— 

Olvos mponyovpérar "Irakucds—Wine, principally 
Ttalian. 

Kal Agodienrds eal ‘ApaSiedg—Laodikean wine 
and Arabian, 

MaAgor «al cagcirepor nal pdédvG3os—Brass or 
Copper and Tin and Lead. 

KopdAAsov «ai ypveddiGor—Coral and Gold-stone 
or Yellow-stone. 


‘Iparopis deAote cai iGog rarraios—Cloth, plain | 


and mixed, of all sorts, 


ToAvwira: (awa. ryyvaica— Variegated sashes half | 


a yard wide, 
Irupaf— Storax. 
MeAthwror—Sweet clover, melilot. 
“Yakor deyy—White glass. 
Zardapien—Gum Sandarach, 
2ripus— Stibium) Tincture fortheeyes,—Sdrmd. 
Anrapior ypvood eal dpyvpotr—Gold and Silver 





money. | 
Mipor ot Bapuripow dudi rokd— Perfumes or un- 
guents, neither costly nor in great quantity, 
In these times, moreover, there were imported, 
as presents to the king, costly silver vases, in- 
struments of music, handsome young women for 
concubinage, superior wine, apparel, plain but 
costly, and the choicest unguents, The exports 


from this part of the country are— 


NapBos, xéoros, Bde, DAipas—Spikenard, cos- 
tus, bdellinm, ivory. 

"Ovvxirg Ac@ia eal pouppieq—Onyx-stones and 

Avevor—Ruzof, Box-thorn. 

‘Oémov rarrcioy—Cottons of all sorta, 

MoAsyuwor—Mallow-coloured cottons, 

Nijwa—Silk thread, 

Therepe paxpor—Long pepper and other articles 
supplied from the neighbouring ports. 

The proper season to set sail for Barugaza 
from Egypt is the month of July, or Epiphi. 

50. From Barugaza the coast immediate- 
ly adjoining stretches from the north directly 
to the south, and the country is therefore called 
Dakhinabadés, because Dakhan in the 
language of the natives signifies south. Of this 
country that part which lies inland towards the 
east comprises a great space of desert country, 
and large mountains abounding with all kinds 


| of wild animals, leopards, tigers, elephants, huge 


snikes, hyenas, and baboons of many different 
sorts, and is inhabited right across to the Ganges 
by many and extremely populous nations. 

51. Among the marts in this South Country 


a ee 


surprising orror when he states that Alexander 
penetrated to the Ganges. 

(48) Tho next place mentioned in the enu- 
meration is Ozéné (Ujjain), which, receiving 
nard through Proklais from the distant regions 
where it was prodoced, passed it on to the 
coast for export to the Western World. This 
aromatic was a product of three districts, whence 
its varieties were called respectively the Kafty- 
dourine, the Patropapigic and the Kadolitic, What 
places were indicated by the firat two names 
cannot be ascertained, but the last points un- 
doubtedly to the region round Kabul, since 
its inhabitants are called by Ptolemy Kabolit ai, 
and Edrisi uses the term Myrosalanos Kadoliaos 
forthe ‘ myrobolans of K4bul." Nard, as Edriai also 
observes, has its proper soil in Thibet. 


(50) Barugaza had at the same time com- 
mercial relations with the Dekhanalso. This part 
of India our author calls Dak hina bad és, trans- 
literating the word Dakshindpatha—(the 
Dakshin’, or the South Country). “ Here,” says 
Vincent, “ the author of the Periplis gives the true 
direction of this western coast of the Peninsula, 
and states in direct terma its tendency to the 
South, while Ptolemy stretches out the whole 
angle toa straight line, and places the Gulf of 
Cambay almost in the same latitude as Cape 
Comorin.” . 

(51) In the interior of the Dekhan, the Periplis 
places two great seats of commerce, Paithana. 
2) days’ journey to the south of Barngaza, and 
Tagara, 10 days’ journey eastward from Pai- 
thana. Psithana, which appearain Ptolemy as 
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there are two of more particular importance— 
Paithana, which lies south from Barngaza 
a distance of twenty days, and Tagara, ten 
days east of Paithans, the greatest city in the 
country. Their commodities are carried down 
on wagons to Barugaza along roads of extreme 
difficulty,—that is, from Paithana a great 
quantity of onyx-stone, and from Tagara | 
ordinary cottons in abundance, many sorts of 
mustins, mallow-coloured cottons, and other 
articles of local production brought into it from 
the parts along the coast. The length of the 


entire voyage as fers as ; udmmmtt a is 700 
stadia, and to reach Aigialos. you must sail 
very many stadia further. 

52. The local maris which occur m order 
along the coast after Barugaza are Aka- 
baron, Souppara, Kalliena,a city which. 
was raised to the rank of a regular mart in the 
times of the elder Saraganes, bot after 
Sandanes becatne its master its trade was 
put under the severest restrictions; for if Greek 
vessels, even by accident, enter its ports, das 
a8, pe on bones and Seay are erie Barugnz 








Baithona, may be identified with Paithana. 
Tagore is more puzzling. Wilford, Vincent, 
Mannert, Ritter and others identify it with Dé va- 
girior Deogarh, near Elori, about 8 miles from 
Aurangibid. The name ofa place called Tagara- 
pura occurs in a copper grant of land which was 
found in the island of Salsette. There is however 
nothing to show that this wasa namo of Dévagiri. 
Besides, if Paithana be correctly identified, Tagara 
cannot be Déragiri unless the distances and direc- 
tions are very erroneously given in the Periphis. 
This is not improbable, and Tagara may therefore 
be Junnar (i. Jdna-nagar =the old city), which 
from ita position must always have been on em- 

ium, andita Buddha caves belong to about 
g. c. 100 to a.n, 150 (see Archaolog. Surv. of West. 
India, vol. IIL, and Elpbinstone’s History of 
India, p. 223). 

Our author introduces us next to another divi- 
sion of India, that called Limuriké, which 
begins,as he informs us, at a distance of 7,000 stadia 
(or nearly 900 miles) beyond Barngaza. This 
estimate is wide of the mark, being in fact about 
the distance between Barugaza and the southern 
or remote extremity of Limuriké. In the Indian 
segment of the Roman maps called from their dis- 
coverer, the Peutiager Tables, the portion of India 
to which this name is applied is called Dami- 
riké. We can scarcely err, says Dr. Caldwell 
(Dravid. Gram. Intr. page 14), in identifying this 
name with the Tami] country. If so, the earliest 
appearance of the name Tamil in any foreign 
documents will be found also to be most perfectly 
in accordance with the native Tamil mode of 
spelling the name, Damirike evidently means 
Demir-ike...In another place in the same map 
a district is called Scytia Dymirice; and it 
appears to have been this word which by o mis- 
take of A for A Ptolemy wrote Avupiy. The D 
retains ite place however in the Cosmography of 
the anonymous geographer of Ravenna, who re- 
peatedly mentions Dimirica as one of the three 
divisions of India and the one furthest tothe East. | 


He shows also that the Tamil country must 
have been meant by the name by mentioning 
Modura as one of the cities it contained. 

(52) Reverting to Barugaza our author next 
enumerites the legs important emporia having 
merely a local trade which intervenes between it 
and Dimuriké, These are first Aka baron, 
Souppara, and Kalliena—followed by 
Semullia, Mandagora, Palaipat mai, 
Meligeizara, Buzantion, Toperon, and 
Turanosboas,—beyond which occurs a succes- 
sion of islands, some of which give shelter to 
pirates, and of which the last is called Leuk é or 
White Island. The actual distance from Barngaza 
to Naoura, the first port of Dimoriké, is 4,500 
stadia. . 

To take these emporia in detail, Akabarou 
cannot be identified. The reading is probably cor- 


| rupt. Between the mouths of the Namados and 


those of the Goaris, Ptolemy interposes Nousaripa, 
Poulipouja, Ariaké Sadinén, and Soupara, Nau- 
saripais Nausari, sbout 18 miles to the 


| south of Surat, and Souparais Sipdérd near 


Vasil. Boenfey, who takes it to be the name of o 
region and not of a city, regards it as the Ophir 
of the Bible—called in the Septuagint ZuPqpd. 
Séphir, it may be added, is the Coptic name for 
India. Kalliena is now Kalydna near 
Bombay [which must have been an important 
place at on early date. It ia named in the 
Kanhéri Bauddha Cave Inseriptions]. Ib is 
mentioned by Kosmas (p. 337), who states that 
it produced copper and sesamum and other 
kinds of logs, and cloth for wearing apparel. 
The name Sandanes, that of the Prince who 
sent Greek ships which happened to put into its 
port under guard to Barngdsa, is thought by 
Benfey to be o territorial tithe which indicated 
that he ruled over Ariaké of the ee 
(But the elder“ Saraganes" 

one of the great Sitakarni or Tosrathcape 
dynasty.) Ptolemy does not mention Kalliend, 
though he supplies the name of a place omitted 
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63. After Ea lliens other local marta oo- 
ceor—Sémulle, Mandsgora, Palaipat- 
mai, Melizeigara, Buzantion, Toparon, 


and Turannosboas. You come next to the 


islands called Sésekreienai and the island 
ofthe Ai gidioi and that ofthe Kaineit ai, 
near whatis called the Khersonésoa, places 
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in which are pirates, and after this the island 
Leuké(or‘the White’). Then follow Naoura 
and Tundis, the first marts of Limurik é, 
and after these Mouiris and Nelkunda, 
the seats of Government. 

54. To the kingdom under the sway of 
Képrobotrag” T und is issubject,a village 





in the Periplis, namely Dounga (VII. i, 6) 
near the mouth of the river Bénda. 

(3) Semulla(im Ptolemy Timoula and 
Simul) is identified by Yule with Chéaval 
or Chani, a seaport 23 miles south of Bombay; 
[but BhagvaniAl Indraji suggests Chimdla in 


Trombay island at the head of the Bombay © 


harbour; and this is curiously supported by one 
of the Kanhéri inscriptions in which Chem dla 
is mentioned, apparently as a large city, like 
Supéri and Kalyiins, in the neighbourhoood). 
After Simulla Ptolemy mentions Hippo- 
koura (possibly, as suggested by the same, 
a partial translation of Ghodabandar on 
the Choda nadi in the Thana strait] and Balti- 
patna as places still in Arinké, but Manda- 
gara Buzanteion, Khersonésoas, Ar- 
magara, the mouths ofthe river Nanagouna, 
and an emporium called Nitra.as belonging to 
the Pirate Coast which extended to Dimuriké, of 
which Tundis, hesays, isthe firstcity. Ptolemy 
therefore agrees with our author in assigning the 
Pirate Coast to the tract of country between 
Bombay and Goa. This coast continued to be 
infested with pirates till so late period as the 


year 1765, when they were finally exterminated by | 


the Britisharms. Mandagaraand Palaipat- 
ma may have corresponded pretty nearly in situn- 
tion with the towns of Rijapur and Bankut. Yule 
places them respectively ot Bankut ond Debal. 
Melizeigara (Milizdguris or Milizigtris of 
Ptolemy, VIL i..95}, Vincentidentifies with Jaygadh 
or SidéJaygadh. The same placeappears in Pliny 
as Sigerus (VI. revi. 100). Bozantium may be 
referred toabout Vijayadrug or Esvantgadh, T o pa- 
ron may be « corrupt reading for Togarog, 
and may perhaps therefore be Devagadh which 
liee a tittlebeyond Vijayadrug. Turannoaboas 
is not mentioned elsewhere, but it may have been, 
as Yule suggests, the Band& or Tirokal river. 
Miller placed it at Acharé. The first island on 
this part of the coast is Sindhudrug near Malwan, 
towhich succeeds a group called the Burnt Islands, 
among which the Vingorla rocks are conspicuans, 
These are no doubt the Heptanésin of 
Ptolemy (VII. i. 95), and probably the S dai - 





| krienni of the Periplis. The island Aigidion 


called that of the Aigidii may be placed at Goa, 
(but Yule suggests Angediva south of Sadadiva- 
gadh, in lat. 14°45 N., which is better]. Kuineiton 
may be the island of St. George. 

We come next to Naoura in Dimuriké, This 
is now Hondvar, written otherwise Onore, 
situated on the estuary of a broad river, the 
Sardvatt, on which arethe falls of Gérsappa, 
one of the most magnificent and stupendous 


cataracts in the world. Ifthe Nit raof Ptolemy 


(VILi. 7jandthe Nitrin of Pliny be the same og 
Naoura, then these authors extend the pirate 
coast # little farther south than the Periplts does, 
But if they do not, and therefore agree in their 
views as to where Dimuriké begins, the Nitra 
may be placed, Miiller thinks, at Mirjan or Komta, 
which is not far north from Honavar, [Yale 
places it at Mangalur.] Miller regards the first 
supposition however as the more probable, and 
quotes at length a passage from Pliny (V1. xxvi. 
104) referring thereto, which most hare been ex- 
cerpted from some Periplds like our author's, but 
not from it os some have thought. “To those 
bound for India it is most convenient to depart 
from Okelis. They sail thence with the wind 
Hipalus in 40 days to the first emporium of Indin, 
Maziris, which is not a desirable place to arrive 
aton acconnt of pirates infesting the neighbour- 
hood, who hold a placecalled Nit rias, while it is 
not well supplied with merchandise. Besides, 
the station for ships is at great distance from 
the shore, and cargoes have both to be landed and 
to be shipped by means of little boats. There 


reigned there when I wrote this Caelobo- 


thras. Another port belonging to the nation 
is more convenient, Neacyndon, which jx 
called Beecare (sic. codd., Barace, Harduin and 
Sillig). There reigned Pandion in an inland 
town far distant from the emporinm called M o- 
dura. The region, however, from which they 
convey pepper to Becare in boats formed from 
single logs ia Cottonara.” 

(54) With regard to the names in this extract 
which occur also in the Periplds the following 
paseages quoted from Dr. Caldwell’s Dravidian 
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of great note situate'near the sea. Mouziris, 
which pertains to the same realm, is a city 
at the height of prosperity, frequented as it 
is by ships from Ariak 6and Greek ships from 
Egypt. Tt lies ‘near o river at a distance from 
Tundis of 500 stadia, whether this is measured 


Grammar will throw much light. He says (Introd. 
p. 97):—""Muziris appears to be the Muyiri 
of Muyiri-kotta. Tyndis is Tundi, and the 
Kynda, of Nelkynda, or as Ptolemy has it, Mel- 
kynda, i. «. probably Western kingdom, seems to 
be Kannettri, the southern boundary of 
Kérala proper. One MS. of Pliny writes the 
second part of this word not Cyndon but Canidon. 
The first of these places was identified by Dr. 
Gundert, for the remaining two we are indebted 
to Dr. Burnell. 

“Cottonara, Pliny; Kottonarike, Periplds, the 
district where the best pepper was produced. It 
is singular that this district was not mentioned 
by Ptolemy. Cottonara was evidently the 
name ofthe district. s«errorapucor the name of the 
pepper for which the district was famous. Dr. 
Buchanan identifies Cottonara with Kadatta- 


nada, the name of a district in the Calicut country — 


celebrated for its pepper. Dr. Burnell identifies it 
with Kolatta-ndédu, the district about Tell- 
cherry which he saya is the pepper district. 
Kadatta in Malayilam means ‘ transport, convey- 
ance,” Nddd, Tam,—Mal., means o district.” 

“The prince called Kérobothros by Ptolemy (VII. 
i, 86) ia called Képrobotros by the author of the 
Periplis, ‘The insertion of © is clearly an error, 
but more likely tobe the error of a copyist than 
that ofthe author, who himself had visited the 
territories of the prince in question. He is called 
Caélobothras in Pliny’s text, but one of the M58. 
gives it more correctly as Celobotras, The name 
in Sanekrit, and im full is * Keralapotra,’ but both 
kéra and kélaare Dravidian abbreviations of bfrald. 
They are Malay&lam however, not Tamil sbbrevin- 
tions, and the district over which Keralaputra ruled 
is that in which the Malayilam language is now 
spoken” (p. 95). From Ptolemy we learn that the 
capital of this prince was Karoura, which has 
been identified with K ard r, an important town 
in the Koimbatur district originally included in the 
Ptolemy's word Karoara represents the Tamil 
name of the place with perfect accuracy.” Nel- 
konda, our author informs us, was not subject to 
this prince but to another called Pandidén. This 
name, says Dr. Caldwell, “is of Sanskrit origin, 


and Pa nde, the form which Pliny, after Megas- | 
thenes, gives in his list of the Indian nations, 


| diyan.” In another 





from river to river or by the length of the sea 
voyage, and it is 20 stadia distant from the 
mouth ofitsown river, The distance of Nel- 
kunda from Mouziris is also nearly 500 
stadia, whether measured from river to river or 
by the sea voyage, but it belongs to o different 


local information of Pliny himself, as well as the 
notices of Ptolemy and the Peripltis, supply us with 
the Dravidian form of the word. The Tomi] sign 
of the masc. sing. is am, and Tamil inserts i eupho- 
nically after nd, consequently Pandién, and still 
better the plural form of the word Pandiones, 
faithfully represents the Tami] mase. sing. Pdn- 
e the same echolar says : 
“The Sanskrit Pandya iswritten in Tamil Pindiya, 
but the more completely tamilized form P&ndi 
is still more commonly used all over southern 
India. I derive Pindi, as native scholars always 
derive the word, from the Sanskrit Panda, the 
name of the father of the Pindava brothers.” 
The capital of this prince, as Pliny has stated, was 
Modura, which is the Sanskrit Mathur’ pro- 
nounced inthe Tami] manner. The cor i 
city in Northern India, Mathurd, is written by the 
Greeks Methora. 

Nelkunda is mentioned by various authors an- 
der varying formsofthe name. As has been already 
stated, it is Melkanda in Ptolemy, who places it in 
the country of the Aii. In the Peutingeréon Table 
it is Nincylda, and in the Geographer of Ravenna, 
Nileinna. At the mouth of the river on which 
it stands was its shipping port Bak are or Becare, 


| according to Miller now represented by Markari 


(Int. 12 N.) Yule conjectures that it must have 
been between Kanetti and Kolum in Travancore. 
ing the trade of this placo we may quote s 
remark from Vincent. “We find,” he says, * that 
at the whole which the Periplds mentions 
of Indin we have a catalogue of the exports and 
imports only ot the two porta of Barugaza and 
Nelcynda, and there seems to be o distinction fixed 
commodities of the first; tortoise shell, precious 
stones, silk, and above all pepper, seem to have been 
procurable only at the latter. This pepper is eaid 
to be brought to this port from Cottonara, famous 
to this hour for producing the best pepper in the 
world except.that of Sumatra. The ‘pre-eminence 
of these two ports will account for the little that 
is said of the others by the anthor, and why he has 
left us so few characters by which we may dis- 
tingui#h one from another.” 
Our author on concluding his account of Nel- 
kunda interrupts hia narrative to relate the inci- 
dents of the important discovery of the monsoom 
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kingdom, that of Pandién. It likewise is 
situate near a river and at about « distance 
from the sea of 120 stadia. 

55. At the very mouth of this river lies 
another village, Bakaré, to which the ships 
despatched from Nelkunda come down empty 
and ride at anchor off shore while taking in 
eargo : forthe river, it may be noted, has sunken 


reefs and shallows which make its navigation | 


difficult. The sign by which those who come 
hither by sea know they are nearing land is 
their meeting with snakes, which are here of a 
black colour, not so long as those already men- 
tioned, like serpents about the head, and with 
eyes the colour of blood. 

56. The ships which frequent these ports 
are ofa large size, on acconnt of the great 
amount and bulkiness of the pepper and betel 
of which their lading consists, The imports 

oe es Great tities of epecia. 

XpuedAiba—(Topaz P) Gold-stone, Chrysolite, 

‘Ipartepds drove of wohts—A small assortment 
of plain cloth. 

ToAvsra—F lowered robes. 

Fripwi, copd\\uor—Stibium, a pigment for the 
eyes, coral. 

*vakor dpy} yakede—White glass, copper or 
brass. 


Kaocirepos, poAvSios—Tin, lead. 
Olas of wolktc, deel Od rorstror Gror cr Baprpafoir 
—Wins but not much, but about as much as at 


Barugaza. 
(Sindidird). 


| atin Naa On tce Oa tien 

Ziros daos dpatoet rois rept ro raveAgpuor, did rd yay 
rove dumdpour alrg ypyoe@a:—Corn, only for the use 
of the ship's company, as the merchants do not 
sell it. 


for export :— 


great quantity, produced in only one of thease 
marta, and called the pepper of Kottonara. 

Mapyapirar ixards xoi tuatopos—Pearls in great 
quantity and of superior quality. 

"EAehbar—Lyory. 

*O8ina Inpind—Fine silks. 

Ndptos 9) Teyyqruc}—Spikenard from the Ganges. 

MahkaSafpor—Betel—all brought from countries 
further east. 

AuGia dsahennje warroia—Transparent or precious 
stones of all eorts. 

Addpor—Diamonds. 

“Ydeur@or—Jacintha. 

Nekdon fre Xpwrorqousrse) «al q epi ras ryoous 
Sqproopayy ras mpoctpéras airye THe Agupixys—Tor- 
toise-sbell from the Golden Island, and another 
sort which is taken in the islands which lie off the 
coast of Limuriké. 
this part of India is about the month of July— 


' that is, Epiphi. 


57. The whole round of the voyage from 
EKané and Endaimin Arabia, which we 
have just described, used to be performed in 
small vessels which kept close to shore and 
followed its windings, bat Hip palos was the 


| pilot who first, by observing the bearings of the 


the direct course across the ocean ; whence as, 
at the season when our own Etesinng are 


blowing, o periodical wind from the ocean like- 


is the south-west, is, it-seams, called in these 
seas Hippalos [after the name of the pilot who. 
first discovered the passage by méana of if). 
From the time of this discovery to the present 





made by that Columbns of antiquity Hippalus. 
This account, Vincent remarks, naturally excites a 
curiosity in the mind to enquire how it should 
by Nearkhos, and that from the time of his voyage 
for 200 years no one should have attempted a 
himeelfto the ocean. He is of opinion that there 
was a direct passage by the monsoons both in 
going to and coming from India in use among 
tho Arabians before the Greeks adopted it, and 
that Hippalus frequenting these seas as o pilot or 
merchant, had met with Indian or Arabian tradera 
who made their voyages in a more compendious | 


manner than the Greeks, and that he collected 
dence and courage to adopt, just as Columbus, while 
owing much to his own nautical experience and 


 fortitade was still under obligations to the Por- 


tugruese, who had been resolving the great problems 
in the art of navigation for almost a century pre- 
vious to his 

(55) Nelkunda appears to have been the 
limit of our sathor’s voyage slong the coast of 
India, for in the sequel of his narrative he defines 
but vaguely the situation of the places which he 
notices, while his details are scanty, and sometimes 
groualy inacourate. Thus he makes the Malabar 
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day, merchants who sail for India either from 
EKané, or, as others do, from Arémata, if 
Lamurik4 be their destination, must often change 
their tack, but if they are bound for Baru- 
gaza and Skythia, they are not retarded for 
more than three days, after which, committing 
themselves to the monsoon which blows right 
in the direction of their course, they stand far 
out to sea, leaving all the gulfs we have men- 
tioned in the distance. 

58. After Bakaré occurs the monntain 
enlled Pyrrhos (or the Red) towards the south, 
near another district of the country called 
Paralia (where the pearl-fisheries are which 
belong to king Pandiin), and a city of the name 
of Kolkhoi In this tract the first place 
met with is called Balita, which has a good 
harbour and o village on its shore. Next to 
this is another place called Komar, where is 
the cape of the same name and ahaven. Those 
who wish to consecrate the closing part of their 
lives to religion come hither and bathe and 
engage themselves to celibacy. This is also 


done by women; since it is related that the 
goddess (Kwmérf) once on a time resided at the 
placeand bathed, From K omarei (towards the 
south) the country extends as far as K ol k hoi, 
where the fishing for pearls is carried on. 
Condemned criminals are employed in this ser- 
vice. Eing Pandidn is the owner of the fishery. 
To Kolkhoi sneceeds another coast lying 
along a gulf having a district in the interior 


| bearing thenameof Argalou. In this single 


place are obtained the pearls collected near the 
island of Epiodéros. From it are exported 
the muslins called ebargareitides. 

60. Among the marts and anchorages along 
this shore to which merchants from Limuriké 
and the north resort, the most conspicuous are 
Kamara ond Podouké and Sépatma, 
which occur in the order in which we have 
named them. In these marts are found those 
native vessels for coasting yoyages which trade 
as far as Limuriké, and another kind called 
sangara, made by fastening together large 
vessels formed each of a single timber, and also 


Eee 


Coast extend southwards beyond Cape Comorin 
as far ot least ag Kolkhoi (near Tatikorin) on the 
Coromandel coast, and like many ancient writers, 
representa Ceylon as stretching westward almost 
as far as Africa, 

(58) The first place mentioned after Bakare 
is Purrboas,or the Red Mountain, which extends 
along a district called Paralia. “There ara,” 
says Dr. Caldwell (Introd. p. 99), "three Paralins 
mentioned by the Greeks, two by Ptolemy. . . 
one by the author of the Peripliis, The Paralia 
mentioned by the latter corresponded to Ptolemy's 
country of the “Ais, and that of the Kapeo, 
that is, to South Travancore and South Tinne- 


velly, It commenced at the Red Cliffa south of | 


Quilon, and included not only Cape Comorin 
but also EdAyo, where the pearl. fishing was car- 
ried on, which belonged to King Pandion. Dr. 
Burnell identifies Paralin with Parali, which 
he states is an old name for Travancore, but I am 
not qaite able to adopt this view.” “ Paralia,” he 
adds afterwards, may possibly have corresponded 
in meaning, if not in sound, to some native word 
meaning coast,—viz., Karei.” On this const is a 
place called Balits, which is perhaps the Ba m- 
mala of Ptolemy (VIL i, 9), which Mannert iden- 
tifies with Manpalli, a little north of Anjenga. 
(60) Wenow reach the great promontory called 
in the Periplds Eomarand Komarei, Cape 
Komari. “It has derived its name,” says Cald- 


well, “from the Sans. Kumdrt, » virgin, one of the | 


names of the goddess Dargi, the presiding divi- 
nity of the place, but the shape which this 
word has taken is, especially in komar, distine- 
tively Tamilian.” In ordinary Tami] Kumdrf 
becomes Kemari; and in the vulgar dialect 
of the people residing in the neighbourhood of 
the Cape a virgin is neither Kamérit nor Kumari 
but Kiimir pronounced Kimiir. It is remarkable 
that this valgar corruption of the Sanskrit is 
identical with the name given to the plade by the 
author of the Peripiis...The monthly bathing in 
honor of the goddess Durgi is still continued at 
Cape Comorin, but is not practised to the same 
extent as in ancient times... Through the con- 
tinued encroachments of the sea, the harbour tho 
Greek mariners found at Cape Comorin and the 
fort (if @peupier ia the correct reading for Bpudpiow 
ofthe MS.) have completely disappeared; but a 
fresh water well remains in the centro of a rock, o 
little way out at sea, Regarding Kolkhoi, the 
next place mentioned after Komari, the same 
authority og we have seen places it (Ind. Ani. vol, 
VI. p. 80) near Tuticorin. It is mentioned by 
Ptolemy and in the Peutinger Tables, where it is 
called ‘Colcis Indorum’. The Gulf of Manaar was 
called by the Greeks the Colchic Gulf. The Tami] 
name of the place Kolkei is almost identical with 
the Greek. “The place,” according to Caldwell, “is 
now about three miles inland, but there are abuid- 
ant traces of its having once stood on the coast, and 
I beve found the tradition that it was once the seat 
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others called kolandiophénta, which are of great 
bulk and employed for voyagesto Khrusé 
andthe Ganges. These martsimport all the 
commodities which reach Limuriké for com- 


ed from Limauriké and disposed of on this 
coast of India. 

61. Near the region which succeeds, where 
the course of the voyage now bends to the east, 
there lies out in the open sea stretching towards 
the west the island now called Palsaisi- 
moundon, but by the ancients Tapro- 


bané. Tocross over to the northern side 
of it takes aday. In the south partit gradual- 
ly stretches towards the west till it nearly 
reaches the opposite coast of Azania. It pro- 
duces pearl, precious (transparent) stones, 
muslins, and tortcise-shell. 

62. (Returning to the coast,) not far from the 
three marts we have mentioned lies Masa lia, 


manufactured. From Masalin the course 

the voyage lies eastward across a neighbouring 
bay to Désarén4, which has the breed of 
elephants called Bésaré. Leaving Désaréné 





of the pearl fishery, still surviving amongst its in- 
habitants. After the sea had retired from KéA yor... 


K&yal, the Cael of Marco Polo. 
became in time too far from the sea.. and Tuti- 
corin (TQttrukudi) was raised instead by the 
Portuguese from the position of a fishing village 
to that of the most important port on the southern 
Coromandel coast. The identification of Kolkoi 
with Kolkei is one of much importance, Being 
perfectly certain it helps forward other identifica- 
tious. Kol. in Tami] means ‘to slay.’ Kei is 
‘hand.’ It was the first capital of Pandion. 

The coast beyond Kolkh oi, which bas an in- 
land district belonging to it called Argalou, is 
indented by a gulf called by Ptolemy the Argarik— 
now Palk Bay, Ptolemy mentions also a promontory 
called K6ruand beyond it a city called Argeirou 
and an emporium called Salour. This Kora 
of Ptolemy, Caldwell thinks, represents the 
Kélia of the geographers who preceded him, 
and the Koti of Tamil, and identifies it with 
“the island promontory of Rimesvaram, the 


Epiodéros, noted for its pearl fishery, on 
which account Ritter would identify it with 
the island of Manaar, which Ptolemy, as Mannert 
thinks, speaks of as Ndveynpis (VIL. i.95). Miller 
thinks, however, it may be com ,ared with Ptole- 
my's K 6ru, and so be Ramésvaram. 

This coast has commercial intercourse not only 
with the Malabar ports, but also with the Ganges 
and the Golden Khersonese. For the trade with” 
the former a species of canoes was used called 
Sangara. The Malaydlam name of these, Caldwell 
says, is Changddam, in Tula Jangdle, compare 
Sanskrit Samghddam ao raft (Ind. Ant. vol. I. 
p. 309). The large vessels employed for the 


Thfee cities and ports are named in the order of 
their occurrence which were of great commercial 
importance, Kamara, Podouke, and Sopat- 
ma. Kamaramnay perhaps be, as Miller thinks, 
the emporium which Ptolemy calls K ha béris, 
situated at the mouth of the River Khabéro- 
(now, the Kavery), perhaps, as Dr. Burnell sug- 
gests, the modern Kaveripatiam. (Ind. Ant. vol. 
VIL. p. 40). Pédouké appears in Ptolemy ax 
Podouké. It is Puduchchéri, é.¢. ‘now 
town,’ now well known as Pondicherry ; so Bohleu. 
Ritter, and Benfey. [Yule and Lassen place it at 
Polikit]), Sopatma is not mentioned in 
Ptolemy, nor can it now be traced. In Sanskrit 
it transliterates into Su-pataz., i. ¢, fair town. 

(61) The next place noticed is the Island of 
Ceylon, which is designated Palaisimoun- 
dou, with the remark that its former name was 
Taprobané, This is the Greek transliteration of 
Tamraparni, the name given by a band of colonists 
from Magadha to the place where they first 
landed in Ceylon, and which was afverwards ex- 
tended to the whole island. It is singular, Dr. 
Caldwell remarks, that this is also the name of 
the principal river in Tinnevelly on the opposite 
coast of India, and he infers that the colony 
referred to might previously have formed a settle- 
ment in Tinnevelly at the mouth of the TAmra- 
parni river—perhaps at Kolkei, the earliest resi- 


Periplis which refers to the island is very corrupt. 

(62) Reourring to the mainland. the narra- 
tive notices a district called Masalia, where 
great quantities of cotton were manufactured. 
This is the Maisdélia of Ptolemy, the region in 
which he places the mouths of a river the Mais é- 
los, which Benfey identifies with the God&vari, 
im opposition to others who would make it. the 
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the course is northerly, passing a variety of 
barbarous tribes, among which are the K irrh a- 
dai, savages whose nosea are flattened to the 


face, and another tribe, that of the Bar gusoi, | 


as well asthe Hippioprosépoior Ma- 
kroprosépoi (the horse faced or long faced 
men), who are reported to be cannibals, 

63. After passing these the course turns 
again to the east, and if you sail with the ocean 
to your right and the coast far to your left, you 
reach the Ganges and the extremity of the con- 
tinent towards the east called Khrasé (the 
Golden Khersonese). The river of this region 
called the Ganges is the largest in India; 
it has an annual increase and decrease like the 
Nile, and there is on it mart called after it, 
Gangé, throngh which passes a considerable 
fraffie consisting of betel, the Gangetic spike- 
nard, pearl, and the finest of all muslins—those 
called the Gangetic. In this locality also there 
is said to be a gold mine and a gold ooin called 
Kaltiz. Near thia river there is an island of 
the ocean called Khrusé (or the Golden), 
which lies directly under the rising sun and at 


‘Krishna, which is perhaps Ptolemy's Tuna, The 
name Maisdlia is taken from the Sanskrit Mausala, 
preserved in Machhlipatana, now Masulipatarm, 
Beyond this, after an intervening gulf running 
eastward ia crossed, another district occura, De s- 
arén4, noted for ita elephants. This is not men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, buta river with a similar name, 
the Dosardn, is found in his enumeration of 
the rivera which occur between the Malsdlos and 
the Ganges. As it is the last in tho list it may 
probably be, as Lassen supposes, the Briihmini. 
Our author however places Desaréné at a much 
greater distance from the Ganges, for he peoples 
the intermediate space witha variety of tribes 
which Ptolemy relegates to the East of the river. 
The first of these tribes is that of the Kirridai- 
(Sanskrit, Kiritas), whose featurea are of the 
Mongolinn type. Next are the Bargusoi, not 
mentioned by Ptolemy, but perhaps to be identi- 
fied with the cannibal moo he speaks of, the 
Borousai thought by Yule to be perhaps the 
inhabitants of the Nikobar islands, and lastly the 
tribe of the long or horse-faced mon who were also 
cannibals. 

(63) When this coast of savages and monstera 
is left behind, the course lica eastward, and lends 
to the Ganges, which is the greatest river of 
India, and adjoins the extremity of the Eastern 
continent called Khrusdé, or the Golden, Near 
he river, or, according to Ptolemy, on the third of 


the extremity of the world towards the east. 
It produces the finest tortoise-shell that is 
found throughout the whole of the Erythrean 
Sea 


64. Beyond this region, immediately under 
the north, where the sea terminates outwards, 


_ there lies somewhere in Thina a very great 





city,—not on the coast, bat in the interior of 
the country, called Thina,—from which silk, 
whether in the raw state or spun into thread 
and woven into cloth, is brought by land to 
Barogaza throngh Baktria, or by the Ganges to 
Limoriké. To penetrate into Thina is not 
an easy undertaking, and but few merchants 
come from it,and that rarely. Its situation is 
under the Lesser Bear, and it is said to be con- 
terminous with the remotest. end of Pontos, 
and that part of the Kaspian Sea which adjoins 
the Maidtic Lake, along with which itissues by 
one and the same mouth into the ocean. 

65. On the confines, however, of Thinai 
an annnal fair is held, attended by a race of men 
of squat figure, with their face very broad, but 
mild in disposition, called the S4satai, who in 


its mouths stands a great emporium of trade 
called Gan gé, exporting Malahathrum and cot- 
tons and other commodities. Its exact position 
there are not sufficient datato determine. Kbrusd 
ig not only the name of the last part of the con- 
tinent, but also of an island lying out in the ocean 
to eastward, not far from the Ganges. It is the 
last part of the world which is said to be inhabited. 


_ The situation of Khrasé is differently defined by 


different ancient authors. It was not known to 
the Alexandrine geographers. Pliny seems to 
have preserved the mout ancient report circulated 
regarding it. He saya (VI. xxiii. 80):“ Beyond the 
mouth of the Indus are ChryséandArgyre 
abounding in metals as I believe, for I can hardly 
believe whatsome have related that the soil consists 
of gold and silver,” Mela (IIL. 7) assigns to ita very 
different position, asserting it to be near Ta bis, 
the last spur of the range of Taurns. He therefore 
places it where Eratosthendés places Thi nai, tothe 
north of the Ganges on the confines of the Indian 
and Skythian oceans, Ptolemy, in whose time the 
Transgangetic world was better known, refers it 
to the peninsula of Malacea, the Golden Kher- 
BONES o. 
(64) The last place which the Periplde mon 


| tions is Thinai, an inland city of the Thinsice 


Sinai, having a large commerce in silk and 
woollen staffs, The ancient writers are not at all 


| agreed as toits position, Colonel Yule thinks it 
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appearance resemble wild animals. They come 
with their wives and children to this fair, bring- 


ing heavy loads of goods wrapped up in mats 


resembling in outward appearance the carly 
leaves of the vine. Their place of assembly is 
where their own territory bordera with that of 
Thinai ; and here, squatted on the mats on which 
they exhibit their wares, thoy feast for several 
days, after which they return to their homes in 
the interior, On observing their retreat the 
people of Thinai, repairing to the spot, collect the 
mats on which they had been sitting, and taking 
out the fibres, which are called pefroi, from the 
reeds, they put the leaves two and two together, 


was probably the city described by Marco Polo 
under the name of Kenjan-fu (that is Si- 


ngan-fu or Chauggan,) the most celebrated city 


in Chinese history, and the capital of several of 
the most potent dynasties, It was the moetro- 


| and roll them up into slender balla, 


which they pass the fibres extracted from the 
recds. Three kinds of Malabathrum are thus 
made—that of the large ball, that of the middle, 
and that of the small, according to the size of 
the leaf of which the balls are formed. Hence 
after being made up are forwarded to India by 
the manufacturers. 

66. All the regions beyond this are unex- 


plored, being difficult of access by reason of the 


extreme rigour of the climate and the severe 
frosts, or perhaps becanse such is the will of 
the divine power. 

polis of Shi Hwengti of the T’Sin dynasty, pro- 
perly the first emperor, and whose conquestsalmost 
intersected those of his contemporary Ptolemy 
Euergetés—(vide Yule's Travels of Marco Polo, 

| vol. IL p. 21). 


A PARTICULAR USE OF THE WORD SAMVAT. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. 0.8, MBAS. 


Saival is-an abbreviation of smivatsardndm, 
the genitive plural of the Sanskrit word sma- 
valsara, ‘a year',and when used without any 
qualificatory term, is generally understood to 
indicate what is popularly and conveniently 


called the Vikrama-Samvyat, or ‘era of Vikra-— 
ma’, the initial date of which is the new-moon | 


of March, .0. 57. It was probably this custom 
which led the late Bil Gaigidhar Sistel— 
when, in editing the Simangad or Simingad 
copper-plate grant ofthe Rashtrakdte king 
Dantidurge-Khadgavalika’, ho found 


the date to be expressed in words meaning 


“when the Saka year 675 had expired", fol- 
lowed by the word Samea/, with three figures 
after it,—to conelude that the date was given 
in the Vikrama-Sarivat, as well as in the Saka 
era, and to read those figures as #11. And, 
in snpport of this reading, he quotes Sir 
Walter Elliot as an authority for the statement 
that “the mention of these two dates” (#0. eras) 
“is not uncommon in the grants of Southern 
India.” This is not at all according to my 
experience ; and, on turning to the remarks re- 
ferred to in paras. 5 and 6 of Sir Walter Elliot's 
paper on Hindu Inscriptions’, I find that the 





' Jour, Bo, Hr, R, As. 8ec., val. Il, p. 871. 
"Jour, R. da, Soc., 0. By vol. IVs padi and Madras 
dour. of Lit, and Science, vol. VIL, p. 





Sistri has misinterpreted Sir Walter Elliot, 
| who makes no allusion at all to the Vikrama- 
Sativat, but only speaks of pranta which are 
dated in the Saka era, coupled with the name 
of the smivatsara, or year of the sixty-year 
eycle of Vrihaspati, which corresponded 
to the Saka date given, 

I have the Simangad or Sémingad plates 
now before me.’ In respect of the figures 
following the word Saivat, the Sistri's fac. 
simile is faulty, as well as his transcription and 
translation. The first two figures are approxi- 
mately of correct form, and mean, not 8 and 1, 
as read by him, but 6 and 7. But,—whereas 
in his facsimile the third figure is represented 
as identical in form with the second, and, like 
the second, is taken by him to mean ],—in the 
original there is a very important differunce, 
consisting of a prolongation of the left down- 
stroke and then a carve up to the left, which 
makes it 5, not 7as itis as it stands. The whole 
passage containing the date is in Il. 30 to 31, 
sauteatsara-tata-shathé vyatité eaiwata(t) 675 pai 
("p) or pau)hachchhikdyd(yési?) Migha-mdsa- 
ratha-saptamyd(myau) Tuld-Purusha-sthité, 


* Tahal! horen! bli i i tec 
. ray yee! gusemmetemal none eben devo 
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It is thus seen that the date is given in the Saka 
era only, first in words, and then in figures, and 
that the word Sara! here means simply ‘of 
years (of the Saka era).’ What the word follow- 
ing the figures means, [ cannot say ; unless it is 
some old Prikrit form from the same root as 
the Marithi verb piharichandi, ‘to arrive,’ and 
is used in place of the vartaméné, ‘* being cur- 
rent,’ of other inscriptions. The Sistri reads 
piharikdydih, and translates “In the Saka year 
675, corresponding to Samvat 811, on the seventh 
of Magha, called Ratha-sapiami."” The third 
syllable, however, is certainly chchAi, not ri. 
The following are a few other instances in 
which the word Smivat is used in precisely the 
same way, and means simply ‘of years (of the 
Saka era).’—1l, A Rashtrakita grant of 
Kakkala-Améghavarsha; No. 1 of Mr. 
Wathen's Inscriptions, at Jowr. H. As. Soc., 
O. 5. vol. IL, p. 379, and vol. IDL, p. 94. 
Two of the original plates are now before 
me. The passage containing the date, Il. 47 to 
45, runs :—Sake-nripa-kdl-dtita-sameatsera- 
tatishe-ashtasn chatur-ana(nna)vaty-odhikéshe= 
aikatah =osamvat*® 894 Angird-semvalear- 
interggata A (sc. t-A)évayuja-paurmmamdeydy din 
Vu(bujdha-ding sima-grahana-mahd-parvvam,— 
2, The Western Chalukya grant of Jaya- 


me at p. 10 above. The passage containing 
the date rans :—Saka-nripa-kél-dtita-emiwatsara- 
faléhu navasw shat-chatridriméiad-adhikéshy= 
ggata-Vaisdkha-paurnmmdsydm= Aditya-vdré.— 
3, The Silihira grant of Chhittaraja, 
published by Dr. Biihler at Ind. Ant, vol. V., 
p- 276; No. 3 of Mr. Wathen’'s inscriptions, at 
Jour. R. As. Soe., 0. 8., vol.- II. p. 383, and 
vol. IV., p. 109. The passage containing the 
date, I. $2 to 35, rons :—Sa(da)ka-nripa-bil- 
dtita-smivateara-saféa)ishu navasw  ashta- 
chatodrimtad-adhikéshu Kehaya-smivatsardntar- 
ggata-Kérttiba- su (su)ddha-pahchadasyidrt( syd) 
ywtredikati=pi soiwat 948 Karitike-su(sujddha 
15 Ravauw saijdti(té) dditys-grahana-parevani. 
And in one instance,—a Rashtrakita 
grant of Gévinda-Sovarnavaraha, pob- 
at Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soe. vol. IV., p. 97,— 
we have, instead of the abbreviation Saiieal, the 
full word smivatsaréndém, which it represents. 
IT have the original plates now before me. The 


| passnge containing the date, Il. 44 to 46, 


runs :—Sake-nripa-kdl-dlite-sashwatsara-datéehw = 
ashfasw pmicha-paichdsad-adhikéshe=mikatt=pi 


-amhwatsardniia 855 —_pravarttamdna-Vijaya- 


smivaterr -dilarggata-Srdva far ~ peewer enced fii 





sitihadagadékamalla, published by | Purevd(reva)-Bhadrapadd-nakehattri(tré), 
MISCELLANEA, 
METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THE FSARLESeNESs. 
MAHABHARATA, M.Bh, v. 15138. 
BY JOHN MUIR, LL.D, &. pee als tet however tried, 
igang deny The gloom of woods, the wild beasts’ haunt, 
Tece Prery anp Ricmreovesess anp Their manly spirits cannot daunt, 
THEIR. FRUITS. Amid alarms, distress and woe 
MBA. xiii. 7594 fe we HE: , They ne'er lose heart, no fear they know : 
ae os St. Matthew vi, When swords are swung, or, thick as hail 
Nee : The arrows fly, they never quail. 
With awe sincere the gods adore; Fatrn axp Usneuier, 
All honour to thy tutor show ; M.Bh, iii, 134616,-13463. 
With gifts enrich the good, and so Profane, unhappy, doubters miss: 
In heaven enduring treasure store, Both present joy and future bliss. 
Thy pious acts perform apart ; Faith is that sign by which the wise 
A love for goodness scorn to feign ; A man’s redemption recognize. 
And never, as & means of gain," All baseless, fruitless, reasonings leave : 
Parade it with self-seeking art. With faith to holy scripture’ cleave. 





* Mr, Wathen omits the word sarivat in his transcription. 


ie a A 
' é.«, the Sruti and the Smriti. 
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THE FALL OF PATAN SOMANATH. 
Bailad of the fall of Patan, 
BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON, PRESIDENT RAJASTHANIK COURT, KATHIAWAR. 


A LL readers of Colonel Tod's interesting 


Travels in Western India must recollect — 


his account of the fall of Pitan, and his descrip- 
tion of the discovery of a fragment of a poem 
describing the siege, obtained “ from the ignorant 
scion of an ancient Cizi,"" which poem he subse. 
quently paraphrases for the benefit of his 
readers. In a recent visit to Patan, I made 
inquiry for this ‘fragment,’ and eventually ob- 
tained the loan of it. I say this “ fragment,” 
becanse it so closely coincides with the account 
given by Colonel Tod; but if it really be the 
same, there are the following important points 
of difference between it and the account given 
by Tod:—(1) the dialect is a mixture of 
Hindustini and Gujariti with frequent Hindi, 
Arabic, and Persian words; (2) the poem is 
complete and no fragment; (3) not only does 
the style show that the author-was a Muham- 
madan, but one of the final stanzas bears his 
name in full, together with the date of the 
composition; (4) no one who had read the 
poom through could ever think it was written 
by a bard; (5) the Kunwar Pil, who is de- 
scribed as Ra jaiof Pitan, has nothing to do 
with Kunwar Pil of Anhilwira, so far from 
that, the ballad says plainly that his caste was 
Wigher. Jayapal of Mingrol is his 
brother-in-law, not his brother. (6) There are 


numerous minor discrepancies, such as tho | 


relative position of the armies, &o. &c., which 
would seem to point to this being a different 
ballad to Colonel Tod's, but if Tod made his 
version from a vondensed rendering of the 
original made by some native, it is quite possible 
that certain errors may have crept in. 

The errors and discrepancies noted, however, 
entirely alter the sense of the poem, which, as 
will be seen, does give the name “of the prinee- 
ly defender,” and as the errors of Colonel Tod's 
version seem to be those of some one not well 
acquainted with the locality, Iineline to think 
that this is the same ballad to which ho refers. 
For instance, his version says: “The king 
took post at the great tank, and the Raja of 
Pitan at the Bhilki-kund.” Now this ia o 
manifest absurdity, as we should have Mahmud 


between the Riji’s camp and the city, and the 
ballad says nothing of the kind, bat on the 
contrary exactly reverses their relative posi- 
tions. The whole version given by Colonel 
Tod appears to me to be one made on a hasty 
rendering of the original by some native. 
Most, if not all, of Colonel Tod's doubts and 
difficulties may be easily got over. Thus he 
wonders who could have overturned the temple 
prior to Mahmud, because there are reversed 
sculptures in the lower courses of masonry, and 
because there is “no record of a second visita- 
tion of Islim.” But, on the contrary, there is 
record not only of one but three distinct visita- 
tions, and the temple was cast down no lesa 
than thrice, subsequent to Mahmnd's invasion, 
viz., once by Alagh Khin in the reign of Sultiin 


-Alan'd-din of Dehli, and again by Sultan 


Muzaffar I, and also by Snltin Ahmad I. of 
Gujarit. Andss Tod says, there can be no 


| donbt of its having been cast down; for not 


only one, but fifty stones may be found reversed 
or displaced. Now as to the credibility of the 
ballad. It is, I think, though a very modern 
production dating only from A. H. 1216, found- 
ed to a certain extent on fact. Tho Pari 
dome and the mosque of Jafar and Muzaffur are 
still standing. And though probably the Raja 
was by castea C hiivada,andnota Wagher, 
still m many points the local_ballad seems reli- 
able. One word more: the very interesting 
inscriptions at and near Pitan discovered by 
Colonel Tod, appear to have been most errone- 
ously translated ; at least so I am informed by 
my learned friend Mr. Walabhji Achirya, who 
is a good Sanskrit scholar, and who has at my 
request recently copied these and other inserip- 
tions, and translated them far me into Gujarati. 
The following is aroughand condensed render- 
ing of the Lallad :— 

In ancient times many Brihmans and idol- 
worshippers resided at the town of Prabhis 
Pitanin Nigher, and but few Musalmins 
lived there, and thoy were sorely oppressed by 
the Raja, who had a large army of horse and foot. 
He was by caste a Wiigher, and his name was 
Eunwar Pil, and bis daily custom was to slay 


14 





a Mosalmin in front df his idol Somanith, 
and to make a fild' on his forehead with the 
blood. When the ontery against the oppression 
of the Raji had much increased, the Prophet 
appeared in a vision to one Hiji Mahmid, o 
resident of Makka, and desired him to go to 
Pitan, and cause this oppression to cease. He 
further told him to go to the port of Hodeidah, 
where he would find a veasel ready to sail for 
Pitan. On this he was to embark, and proceed 
io that town, and invite Sultan Mahmiid Ghaz- 
navi by letter to come thither, and destroy 
infidelity, and introduce Isliim. Agreeably to the 
prophet’s order the Hiiji went to Hodeidah, 
and saw a boat there ready to sail, and asked the 








boatmen to permit him to embark. They re-— 


plied, however, that they had no room, and that 
he had better sit on the shore and wait for 
another boat. They then sailed off, but though 
they sailed all day, at night, owing to the Haji’s 
curse, they returned to the spot whence they had 


started. On discovering thia the boatmen were | 
much alarmed, and said amongst themselves—~ 


“Is there magicon board, or has one of us left a 
vow unfulfilled, or what is it which prevents us 
progressing."” At last one of them said—* It is 
the curse of the Darwesh whom we refused to 
allow to embark, let us seek him out quickly, 
and put him on board.” They then brought 
him on board with much rejoicing, and weighed 
anchor, and in one night through the Saint's 
blessing they reached the port of Mangalir 
(Man grol), when all the sailors were delighted 
at the good fortane which the Hiji had brought 
them, and commenced to kiss his feet. He told 
them to put him on shore, as by the Prophet's 
orders he had a mission to perform there. The 
hoatmen however said that the port was a bad 
one, and that owing to the rocks it would be 
impossible to land him without wrecking the 


boat, and they implored him to accompany them | 


to ‘Surat, whither they were bound. Then the 
Haji lifted his hands to God im prayer, and 
spread a deer skin on the water, and sat thereon, 
and God brought him safely to shore at the port 
of Man galir, where he landed, and all the 
infidels who saw him trembled for fear of him. 
The Haji then by way of punishing the sailors 
for their refusal to. land him, ordered the boat 


+ Nid, of the coute mark made by Hindns on their foro. 
* The ancient name of Mingrol is Mangalpur, called by 
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to stay without anchor immoveable on tha shore 
of Mangalir, and it remained so, and though: 
the sailors made every effort to move it, it would 
not budge. After 2j months had elapsed, the 
Hiji was moved at the loss they were sus- 
taining by this delay, and gave a signal per- 
mitting the vessel to depart. The boatmen then 
sailed for Surat, and arrived there in saloty. 
After this the prophet again appeared in a vision 
to the Haji, and said—* All the people here adore 
you, assume then the title of Saintof Ming rol 
(Mangaluri Shih), and then you will please me 


"by visiting Patan and destroying the infidelity 


thereof.” The Haji at once left Mangalar, and 
came to Patan, and alighted at the shrine which 
pow bears his name, where many camel-drivers 
had encamped. The Hiji said to them :-—“O 
brethren ! go and deliver to the Raji the message 
with which I am charged, viz., ‘Believe in the 
faith and repeat the creed of the prophet," and 
ye also hearing my advice, come and listen to my 
words.” All the camel-drivers however said,— 
“Stay where yon are, O Hiji! the Raja is a 
very bad man, who constantly puts Musalmans 
to death, and loves gazing on newly-spilled 
blood." The Hiji replied -—* Fear not, make 
no excuses, bat deliver my message, go and tell 
the Raja not to be angry, for this message is 
one of great excellence, and will prove most 
beneficial, tell him therefore not to oppose it.’ 
The camel-men laughed, and said :-—“ What 
folly is this, were we to say thus to the Raja, all 
of us would lose our lives. The Raja woald first 
slay us, and then come and visit you with his 
anger.” The Haji on their refusal cast his eyes 
on their camels, and forbade them moving, and 
accordingly, when the drivers wished to take 
them to graze, not one of them would stir. 
The camel-drivers therefore collected, and said 
among themselves :—“ Brethren, the Haji has 
done this, let us go and complain to the Raja." 
They went therefore, and told him all the story 
of the Haji. The Raja was much enraged, and 
forswore food until he should have killed the 
Hiji. He rose therefore early next day, and 
caused his chobdira to assemble his army, and 
set out to slay the Haji. Some of the soldiers 


| had arms, some staves, and some stones in their 


hands, und the Raja himself mounted in great 
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wrath. When, however, the Haji cast an angry 


glance at them, they became unable to move 
either hand or foot, The Rija alone retained 
the power of motion, and the proud idolater 


being humbled, fell at the Haji's feet, and pro- 


feased himself his servant, and begged for the 
release of his men, who, he said, had all re- 
nounced any hope of life. The Haji then glanced 
at the men, and their power of motion was. re- 
stored to them, and they drew near, and began 
to converse with him. Suddenly all the temple 
bells began to sound, and the Haji asked what 
disturbance there was in the city: The Raja 
answered :—"'Those are the bells of my temple 
of Somaniith, come and let me show you the 
place.” The Réji then took the Haji with him 
mto the city, and caused him to alight at an 
excellent: lodging, and placed before him deli- 
ciows food, and invited him to eat. The Haji 
however refused to eat food cooked by a Hindu, 
and said he would go and alight with eee 
Musalmin who might live in the city. 

much offended the Raji, who shies up 
malice in his heart. Einally, the Haji found an 
old Ghinchan. (oil-presser'a wife) weeping, be- 
cause it waa the turn of her son to be executed 


before the idol in the morning. The Haji com- |. 


forted her, and told her that he would go in 
place of her son, and she then gladly served 
him. When the Raja's men came to take away 
the Ghinchan’s son, the Hiji offered himaalf as 


a substitute, and they took him away. But 


when the Raji saw him, hoe said to the men :— 
“ Why did you release the Ghinchan’s son, and 
bring this ascetic ?"" The men replied, that he 
had willingly offered himself in the youth's 
place. The RAjé then eaid to the Haji:—* Re- 
turn to your place, we never sent for you, and 
here only the Ghanchi is wanted, return then, 
and send him.” Tho Haji replied: 
not fear God that you seek to slay the beloved 
son of this poor old woman, who is both poor 
and helpless, I warn you that you will reap 
punishment for this.” The Raja being incensed, 
valid —"' Take this fallow in front of the idol, and 
slay him, and let his blood flow, and then I will 
come and make a fild of his blood, and wor- 
ship." The Haji fearlessly replied-—“ 0 
tyrant, why do you seck to oppress any one. 
Your idol is false, consider then what great 


advantages God has bestowed on the faithful.” | 
“My idol is trac, come all, _ 


Then the-Raja said :— 
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and see it, and how it has. iiecse bana 
pended in the air withont support. The lip — 
acquires sweetness by merely uttering the name 
of Somanith.” The Hiji however rejoined ;— 
“Trust in tho faith, and put off your infidelity, 
and utter the oreed of firmness with your, 
mouth.” Thon the Baja said :—" OHaji,if- you 
have any skill, show it, read or sing 
or perform some marvel with the idol of the 
temple. Do something so that we.may witness 
your performance.’’ The Haji replied -—“ Come 
with me, and let ns see the. temple, and I will 
‘then display my art." Then tho Raja said -— 
“O Haji, come with me, and I will take you. 
and show you all the temple, and you shall nse. 
all the ceremony and shall-hear all the singing 
and musio now going on.” ‘Lhe Raji then 
took the Hiji with him, and showed him all the 
temple of Somaniith, and caused him to listen to 
the masio and singing with which the temple 
resounded. Many Brahmans and Brihmanis. 


| Were singing and dancing, and mosical instru-- 


ments were being played upon, and. many 
infidels were adoring thore. The Réjh also: 


| showed the Haji a wonderful lamp of lovely 


colours which was in the temple, and which had. 
cost two lakhs. The temple was beautifully paint- 
ed, and had jewels set i: it, and was adorned onall 
sides with idols. Fruits were lying before the 
image of Somaniith, but were rotting as none of 
them were eaten by him. As the Brahmans sang 
a hymn, the Hiji fell into. deep thought, and 
prayed fervently to God, and thus pondoring fell 
into a religious ecstasy. Seeing this, the Buaji. 
said:—" Now friends, is yonrtime, drag him forth. 
from the temple, and put him todeath." Then. 


| those persons treacherously. camo, to seize. him, 


but were unable-to put forth hand or foot. ‘The 
Haji now awoke from his trance, and the infidels 
saidto him :—* Who hasaronsedyou?™ Thea Haji 

replied:—" O faithless and unbelieving ones, 

who have listened to what tho Baja hae aad, 

you plot treachery, consider now all of you the | 

excellenceof Islim,and repeatthe creed with your 
tongues.” Now, there was a stone bull in front 

of the temple with fruits and aweetmeata strewn. 
in front of him, and with eyes mada of brilliant 

sapphires. The Hijisaid :-—* There are delicions. 
foods in front of the bull, feed him, so that he 

may eat swaotmeats, wherefore does he not eat, 

is he whole or broken?" Then the Raja ro 

phed:—"“ Haji, are you mad, tho bull is of atona, 
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—— 


he will not eat food, all our idol-worship is but | 


a dumb show, and if be will eat, then give you 
him this fruit, grain, and grass to eat.” On this 
the Haji struck the bull with a whip, and said :— 
“By our Lord’s order arise, and eat this fruit, 
and these sweetmests, thus will the infidelity 
of their hearts bo removed, go you there, and 
make no excuse, but sit in the temple with 
joyful heart." Then the bull moved-his tongue, 
and commenced to eat both the frait and the 
aweetmeata, and the infidels were stricken with 
fear, and said:—"“ He has indeed wrought o 
wondrous miracle." The ball now spoke and 
said :—" Give me food to eat, I have been hungry 
for an age, bring me food, bring the cooked food 
of all thia city, together with the people and 
their Raja, and J will eat them all if you will bat 
give the order, Haji.” But the Haji said :— 
“Wait, O bull, and restrain your hunger, this 
cannot be done except by God's order.” The 
bull then went back to the temple, and stood in 
hia place, and the Hiji gave him some grass, 
which he ate patiently, and he spoke no more 
throughout the day, and the Haji told him that 
he would inform him as to what should happen. 
In spite, however, of seeing these miracles, the 
idolatora were not converted, but scoffed at the 
Haji, who reproved them, and said they were 
all foolish to reject Islim, which would remove 
their sorrows and gladden their hearts. The 
Raja said to the Hiji ;—“TI believe in Somanith, 
but you do not understand the benefit of his 
worship, he is a true god who removes all oar 
sorrow, and none is equal to him.” The Haji 
replied: —“ O Raji, Somaniith does not belong 
to you, do not you be so proud on his account, 
I will separate him from you. He, poor fellow, 
is also a slave of God's order, standing with 
folded hands. Now, see how he will come when 
l call him.” Then tne Haji called out,—“ Soma- 
nith, come forth, do not delay, but assume the 
appearance ofa Sidi, I have a daty for you to 

” The infidels all looked on rubbing 
their hands in astonishment. Then the idol 
replied from within the temple:—“T am at 
your service, O Pir Hiji! Iam coming ont to 
you, you are my spiritual preceptor, and I will 
do any service which you may command, and 
am very willing to remain in attendance on 
you, let those be ashamed who disbelieve.” 
The ling now suddenly cracked, and there 
issued from it a human shape of brown colour 
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like a Sidi. He came and adored the Haji, and 
said:—“ Youare very powerful, give me now any 
command you please, and I will do it." The 
Haji placed his trust in God, at whose order 
the idol had issued forth, and said:—“ Take 





this leathern bucket (dolckd), and bring it 


quickly filled with water, while T tell my beads 
: my ablations.” Then the idol 
gladly took the bucket and dipped it in the 
tank, on which all the water in the tank en- 
tered the bucket, and he thus filling it brimful, 
brought it, and placed it before the Hiji. The 
unbelieving infidels now saw the tank dry, with 


both the rain and spring water exhausted, and 


went to the Raji to complain, saying that the 
town was ruined, and that the Hiaji's servant 
had dried up the. tank. Thus all the infidels 
cried out for water, and complained to the Raja, 
and said: —“ All the alligators are gasping on the 
shore, if you will go thither and see for yourself 
you willagree to what we say.” The Raja 
now said:—*“ O Haji, your Sidi has gone and 
filled his dolehd with all the water of the tank, 
he has exhausted the water, and we are all 
complaining.” The Hiji, after keeping a little 
of the water for his ablutions, said to the idol :— 
“Run quickly, and refill the tank, and lenve it 
no longer dry, and then leave the dolehd 
(bucket) here, and go to your piace.” The 
idol then quickly lifted the bucket, and emptying 
it in the tank, refilled that reservoir, then he re- 


placed the bucket atthe Hiji's house, and then 
' yan and leaped into the sea. The infidels though 


they saw all these miracles so truly wrought, 
yet would not believe in the Haji. Haji Mah- 
mud then entered the temple threshold, and 
gave the call to prayer, whereat the temple 
shook and all the idols feared and trembled, and 
the infidels said :—“ What shall we do now ?" 


Then they all quickly agreed to drive him 


away, and: hurled stones and bricks at him, and 
struck at him with the arms in their hands, but 
nothing hurt him though his face became pink 


with anger. He now descended from the 


temple into the plain, and at first desired to 
fight, but afterwards controlled himself and 
remained patient. As the Hiji approached, 
the Raji called all the townspeople, and they 
horled stones and brickbats at him, but though 
they fell all round him, not one of them 
touched him. The Haji then glanced angrily 
at the temple, and many of the famous idols 
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were broken by the fire of his glance. God 
has forbidden idol-worship, hence they suffered 
injury. The infidels gazed at them in wonder. 
The Hiji now saw that it would be better for 
him to leave the city, and retarn to his former 
dwelling, and he also resolved to write to the 
Ghaznavide Sultin, and to invite him to come, 
and by God's grace abolish this infidelity. He 
therefore quitted the city, and as he found the 
shrine of Misum Shih a pleasant place, he 
took up his residence there, and considered 
how to destroy the Raja. After the departure 
of the: Haji, the Raja hardened his heart, and 
again sent for the Ghinchan's son, and causing 
him to be laid in front of the temple like a 
goat, he cut his throat, and made a fila with his 
blood. In the city, however, a rumour arose, 
that by this act the Raja would lose his king- 
dom, that his fate had changed, and that he 
would be utterly destroyed. The Ghinchan's 
relations now met, and bewailed the untimely 
end of her son. The Haji said that the Raja 
had by acting thus sown the seeds of the 
bébal.* The Ghinchan became distracted by 
grief at her loss, and saying that she had no 
helper but God, betook herself to the Hiji for 
consolation, and amid floods of tears, confided 
to him all her grief, and how the Hija had so 
wickedly sluin her son. The Haji however 
said:—“ O mother, be patient, for this has hap- 
pened through God's permission, your son has 
been slain without fault, but he will attam a 
lofty rank at the resurrection, and though the 
tyrant has escaped punishment, and is careless, 


I will now contrive that you shall obtain your — 


revenge, and with that view will write a note 
to-morrow morning.” Accordingly he wrote 
next morning a letter to Sultin Mahmud Ghaz- 
navi describing the oppression which prevailed 
at Patan, and coneladed by saying :—" Directly 
you read the contents of this letter, assemble 
your troops, and come hither in person, for thus 
is the prophet's order.” Then addressing the 
Ghinchan, he said:—“ Old woman, you must 
take this note quickly to Ghazni, and give it 
into the Sultan's own hand, and deliver my 
message, and whatever comes into your mind 
at the moment, that say.” She replied :—“ How 
can I go, Haji, I have never even heard of 
Ghazni, how then shall I find it, I have no 


* A very thorny tree—Acacia Arabica. 





an answer; except you aid me I cannot take 
your letter.’ Then the Haji said:—“O old 


over the other, and close your eyes, and open 
them when your feet next touch the ground, 


close her eyes. He then assked a blessing 
from God, and thus caused her to fly like light- 


ning throngh the airand alight at Ghazni, The 


old woman now went in front of the Snltin’s 
palace, and cried for justice, saying that she 
had been oppressed by infidels. The attendants 


painful opthalmia, The old woman now said 
that she had a lotter for the Sultin, but refuses 
to give it to the attendants, as she said she had 
instructions to give it into the Snuitin's own 
hand. Eventually the Sultin sent for her, and 
took the letter from her, and placed it on his 
eyes, and was at once miraculously cured of his 


| ophthalmia, He then asked the old woman what 


sort of a place Pitan was, and she told him 
that the strong fort of Pitan was a kos in cir- 
camference, and that it wns situated in the 
province of Sorath in the empire of Debli, that 
the gates were of iron, and riveted with iron 
rivets, and that a deep ditch built up with stone, 
and well filled with water, in which the Riji 
kept a boat, surrounded the fort. She farther 
told him that the fort was situated on the shore 
numerous, while the Rija was a hard-hearted, 
pitiless man, who daily slew some one before 
his idol. She then concluded by saying that 
she had given him all the information she knew 
about Pitan, and adjured him to uproot the 


| rule of the infidels, and establish there the 


religion of Islim. The Sultin at once soanded 
army to be assembled. The old woman on this 
asked for perriission to depart, and the Sultan 
wrote the following reply to the Haji:—“I 
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have read your note, and have thereby attained 
my desire, and my disease has been cured by 
looking at your note. I will assuredly come 
and prostrate myself at your feet.’ The old 
woman took his reply, aud came to the place 
where she had alighted, and closed her eyes, and 
was in a moment transported throngh the air to 
the Haji, to whom she gave the Sultan’s letter. 

Meantime, Saltin Mahmnd enters India, and 
marches by way of Jesalmer, The Rani of 
Jesalmer submits, and purchases safety, and 
Mahmud advancesinto Sorath, and approaches 
Pitan Somanith, where Raja Kunwar Pal 
waa ready to oppose him with a large army. 
The local landholders however advised Mahmud 
to first attack Man galfir (Mangrol), which 
city is rnled by Jayaphl, who hes married Kun- 
war Pal's sister, The Soltin accordingly 
marches thither by way of Kimeshwar 
Kot di.* On seeing the enormous array of Mah- 
mud'g troops, Jayapal’s ministers counsel him 
to purchase safety by ransom and submission, 
and the R&ja agrees, saying—* Why should I 
bring upon myself the fateof Pitan?” His ran- 
som and submission are accepted, and Mahmnd 
again marches for Pitan, and encamps on the 
plain called Mii Hi jat’ on the Veriwal side of 
Pitan, and Kunwar Pal encamps at the Bhalka 
Talao. Several battles are fought, but owing 
to the superior strength of Mahmud's force, the 
Patan Raja is worsted and forced to fall back. 
He now retires to the Moté Talio, and Mahmud 
advances, and oceupies the position of the Bhalka 
Talio. Up to this date, 24,000 men of the 
Pitan Raja’s army had fallen and 10,000 of the 
Mubhammadans. Tho Pitan Réja now, at the 
advice of his ministers, offers submission and ran- 
som, and sends chirans and bards to the Sultin 
to negotiate peace, but the Sultan refuses, saying 
that he will only condone their offences on their 
adopting Islam. He adds that he does not 
wish for a single rupee, but to break down the 
fort of Pitan with cannon balls, to cast down 
their temples, and root out their infidelity. On 
receiving Mahmud's answer, the Raja resolved 
to fight to the last. Tho van of the Raja's army 
was commanded by two gallant Bhills named 
Hamir and Vegad, who commenced to fight 
bravely. The Raji was Camspea at the Moti 





Bi cdy Loge. of Kimeshwar or Kamn&th, 
three kos trom Maagrol is the direction ct Piiee pst 


Talio, and the Sultin at the Bhalka Talio, and 


and ordered strong detachments to be posted on 
the rosd to Pitan, so that the enemy might not 
be able to retire to the town, or receive rein- 


intercept all communication between the Raja's 
camp and the city. When the Raja heard of 
this he sent for Hamir and Vegad,* “ both father- 
in-law and son-in-law," and said to them :—* You 
must attack the post placed to intercept our 
communications.” Accordingly the Bhills went 
with all their forces, and lying in ambush all day, 
attacked the post at night. They attacked 
bravely, and were firmly received, but finally 
Hamir and Vegad were compelled to retreat un- 


The Amirs and Vazirs now advised the Sulfin 
to strengthen the ontposts as so many men had 
fallen, and he accordingly withdrew three of the 
five posts, and placed instead two very strong 
ones, viz., one at the Gul Guwiran, and one 
at the Taluni-birah, so that no one might have 
access to Pitan from the country, and that thus 
the place might be deprived of fresh reinforce- 
ments from without, Five months elapsed in 
continoal fighting, and the Raji left his en- 
trenched pogition and came down into the 
plain. While these conflicts were going on 
Hiji Mahmud went to Gangi’s shrine (Ganga 
Thinak), and took up his residence there, ex- 
pelling the image of Ganga, which said to him:— 
“© Pir Haji! whither shalll go?" The Haji 
answered :—" Go where you choose, bat return 


After this the Haji fell ill and died, and was 
buried, and a fine tomb was erected there over 
him. Thus died the Haji who invited Mah- 





* This plain is close to the Devké river and near Veriwal 
on the N. W, side. ca ae 
* See Rds M44 p. 275, &e., edition of 1975. 
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mud Ghaznavi to attack Pitan, but Mahmud 
never visited him as he Iny on his death-bed. 
On the third day after the Hiji’s death, the 
Pidshih made a general attack, and surround- 
ing the army of the Raja, drove them from 
their position by the tank, and the Raja fled. 
9,000 Muhammadans and 16,000 of the Raja's 
troops fell in this battle, and the Snltin 
advanced to the Moti Talio, while the Raja 
entered the fort. A sharp fire was now kept 
up on both sides. The Sultan now remembered 
the Hiji, and desired to see and confer with 
him, bat was told that he had died three days 
previously. On hearing this he was much 
grieved, as he had not met him, and he now 
wept, and said:—“Tt was on his invitation 
that I bronght this great army and went to all 
this expense, and yet now I have never met 
him.” He sorrowed so much that for three 
days he would not touch food. For when the 
Sultan set out, he said in his pride, that he 
would destroy the infidelity of Pitan, and that 
he would not suffer the idol worship of the 
Brahmans to pass unpunished, and that he 
would ernsh the heads of such as refused to 
accept Islim, and that after doing this he would 
sro and visit the Haji. 

He now redoubled his efforts against Patan, 
but without avail; twelve years elapsed, and 
the mango stones planted by the soldiers had 
grown into trees, and borne frait, und the tent 
pegs had grown into Thiir beshes, but still 
victory had not as yet crowned his arms, which 
sorely grieved the Pidshih. All this time 
fresh reinforcements poured into Patan, which 
was fall both of stores and provisions. The 
Pidshih now consulted his Vazirs, saying :— 
* How much longer shall we stay here fighting, 
and when shall we conquer this Prabhis Pitan? 
Half of onr lives have been spent here, and 


though it would be shameful now to retreat, 


we shall finally have to die fighting here.” 

The Vazirs said :—-“ O King! you were puffed 
up and arrozant, and would not go and first 
see the Haji. Go now and seek counsel from 
him, and then unfold ‘the green banner.” 

Agreeably to this advice the Sultan went on 
foot with all his ministers to the Haji’s tomb, 
and fasted there, taking no other sustenance 
except dates, and humbling himself, he said :— 


a 


“Twill not leave this spot until I die, unless 
you tell me to go and be victorious.” The 
Hiji thus answered him from his grave:>—* O 
King! I sent for you, and you were wrong to 
forget me, but God has now granted you the 
victory. Re ey ee 
Friday, and conquer the fort." 

The Sutin then said "Tam your servant, 
and all my army are yours and not mine. 
T have sinned, and am now helpless, but now 
bless us in such a manner that our sorrow may 
be removed from our hearts.” The Haji then 
gave the following instructions, and said:— 
“On Thursday there will be a storm of wind 
and rain which will overthrow all your tents. 
Seek out at this time two friends in your 
army to command your van. You shall know 
them by these signs, that their tents shall 
stand when all the others fall, and you will find 
them reading the Karda by lamplight. Their 
names are Jafar and Mozafar," and through 
them shall you gain the victory. Attack then 
on Friday, and the Raji shall not be able to 
withstand you. Now go and rest, and act as I 
have told you, Strike up joyful music and dis- 
tribute sweetmeats. Give up all sorrow, and 
be glad in your hearts.” The Sultan then 
retarned joyfully to his army, and after distri- 
bating sweetmeats sounded his drums by 
way of rejoicing, When Thursday came 
there afose a great storm of wind, which 
blew down all the tents except those of Jafar 
and Muzafar, whom the Sultan found reading 


the Kurdéu by lamplight. ‘They at once stood 


in front of their tents, and joyfally salated 
the king. Then the two brethren said to the 
Saltiin:—“ Why have you thus honoured us ? 
order now what you wish. Why have yoa 
come hither instead of sending for us?” The 


Sultan replied that he had come at the order — 


of the Haji, and that victory would be obtain- 
ed through them. Then he directed them to 
mount their elephants and lie in ambash, and 
afterwards make a sodden attack upon the 
enemy. The brothers replied :—* May God give 
you the victory, we are ready to mereenen- 
ever you give the signal.” 

The Sultin then adopted this artifice. After 
placing the brothers in ambush, he struck his 
tents and withdrew his army, and encamped 


* Both these names come from the root» and mean victorious. — 
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at a distance of five koa. The Raji seeing this 
was overjoyed, and said:—* May the army never 
return hither with the desire of conquering 
Pitan, if he be now severely chastised, he 
will never again seek to enter the strong for- 
tress of Patan.” The idolaters of Pitan 
were delighted also, and said:—“ The enemy 
have abandoned their batteries, and their 
hearths are cold," and accordingly they opened 
their gates and remained careless. While the 
Raji was thus thrown off hia guard, the Sultan 
mounted at night with all his army, and made 
an attack the gate of Pitan. The two 
brothers Jifar and Muzafar were clothed in steel 
armour, and mounted on the foremost elephant 


called Mitha, which carried a yellow bhowdah. — 
First they defeated the force encamped without | 


the gate, and drove them into the city, and then 
bronght their elephant Mitha to burst open the 
gate, but he recoiled from the spikes, Finally, 
the brethren placed a camel in front of his 
head, and at the third charge ho broke down 
the gate. Then all Mahmad’s army entered, 
shouting “ Din! Din!" and the sword began to 


play, and a terrible conflict ensued. God thus 


guve the Sultin the victory through Jifar and 
Muzafar, one of whom however was slain. The 
cup of the Raja's iniquity was now full. The 
orders of the Sultan were to slay and take no 
ransom, but to put all the infidels to the sword, 
except those who repeated the Muhammadan 
ereed, The soldiery now plundered the whole 
city, and slew all who would not repeat the 
erced of Islim, and thus in the midst of the 
fortress fell Hamir and Vegad fighting vali- 
antly ; the courage of the Raéja on their fall 
began to fail him, and he left his palace, and 
came below, accompanied by 700 men, all kins- 
men of his or chosen adherents. The Sultin 


now examined all the fort, and placing guards — 


over it, proceeded to surround and attack the 
Temple enclosure. The Raja, now seeing that 
all was lost, sent to ask quarter of the Sultan, 
and he agreed to spare their. lives on receiving 
forty lakhs." The Raji gave security for the 
payment of this sum, and departed on his elo- 
phant, and the Sultin entered the temple, and 
saw the image of Soman it h suspended in the 
air without being attached toanything. On thus 
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seeing the idol hanging without any support, 
the Sultin was much astonished, but his vazirs 
told him that there was iron in the head of the 
idol, and a powerful magnet suspended above. 


| The Sultin ordered the magnet to be removed, 


and the image fell down. 
The Raji now recollected that he had left 
Somanith unprotected, and went thither hastily, 


and tried to persuade the Sultin to spare the 


image, saying that he would pay a heavy ran- 
som if the Sultin wonld not break it, but the 
Snoltin vowed that he would not leave it on- 
broken. His vazirs now advised him to take 
the Raji's money, and play a trick on him, and 
to reduce the idol to lime,’ and then give it 
him to eat with his pdx supéri’’ The Sultin 
assented to their advice, and sent to the Raji, 
and agreed to take ten likhs as the ransom of 
Somanith. He then reduced the idol to powder, 
and gave the Raji an entertainment, after 
which he gave him the powder of the idol as 


Hime to eat with his pdn supdri. The Raja 
paid the ten likhs, and after the entertainment 


asked for permission to depart, and that Soma- 
nith might be handed over to him agreeably to 
the compact. The Sultin then said:—“ I have 
already given Somanith to you, and you have 
received him, Iredoced him to powder, and 
then burned him into lime, and you took that 
lime with your pda supdri, and have therefore 
not only taken him but also eaten him.” 

On hearing that they had eaten Somanith, the 
Raja and his men prepared for death: some 
applied daggers to their own throats and some 
ent off their tongues with knives. While some 
thus died by their own hands, others seized their 
swords and attacked the Sultin, who put some 
to the sword, and bound others, In this way 
the Sultan elew all the enemy who remained, 
and expelled the Raja, and appensed the fears of 
the faithful. 

The Sultan now built a handsome shrine to the 
Saint Man galuri Shih, and also constructed 
& mosque in memory of the brothers Jifar and 
Muzafar, and be also built the Puridome. It 
is clear, then, that if the Raja had not rejected 
the proposal of the Haji to adopt Islim, his rule 
would have remained, and he would not have 
lost his country, 





M Supéiri is the areca nat, and pin the leaf of the betel, 
& pepper Tine, 
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Then the Sultan made the following arrange- 
ments. He entrusted the government (Fonj- 
déri) of Pilan to Mithi Khin, and left a 
detachment of his army under his ordors. In 
this way Mithi Ehin became governor of Pitan, 
and the Sultdn also presented him with a shield. 
The Sultin kindly bestowed the Kiziship of 


Pitan on two Sheikhs, descendants of the 


Khalifah Aba-Bakar, who had accompanied him. 


They were brothers of the whole blood, and 


their names were Jalilu'd-dinand Lulanin. All 
the new Musalmiins were entrusted to them. 
Leaving thos Pitan in their spiritual charge, 
the Sultim sounded his droms for a march, and 
mustered both his cavalry and infantry, and in- 
quired from the paymaster (bakshi) how many 
had died in all since he set out from Ghazni, 


and found the total amounted to 125,000. He 


then set out gladly towards Ghazni, and after 
& year's journey reached that ‘city, and sat on 
his throne amid strains of joyfal music and the 
greetings of all his kinsmen and friends, Then 
Sultén Mahmud Shih thanked God for his 
goodness, and bestowed likhs of rupees in 
charity, and granted jigira and ready money 
to the relatives of those who had fallen in 
battle. 

In the meantime, Mithi Ehiin, governor of 
Patan, resolved to visit the temple of Somaniith, 
and when he came there he found that it was 
all built of stone. Now it seems that when the 
temple was founded, the astrologers prophesied 
that it would be destroyed by Mithi,”* and the 
Raja thinking this referred to the sen, had 
strengthened the sea wall, and anointed it with 
ght to prevent any injury from the sea water, 
nevertheless he left a record of the prophecy in 


the daftar. Mitha Khan, after examining the | 


temple, bethought him of the prophecy, and 
perceived that the temple was destined to be 
destroyed by him, and he accordingly ordered 
stone masons to level it to the ground. On 
secing this the hearts of the idolaters were in- 
flamed with rage, and they attacked Mithi 
Khin, and fonght with him, but their efforts 
were unavailing, and they were all pnt to 
the sword, and their houses were plundered, 
and thereby the Muhammadans derived much 
wealth, 





The author then concludes with these words : 
“IT have now finished the story of Pitan, 
which was completed on Friday the 24th of 
Shibiin ; the entire story is true, do not think 
otherwise. It was in A. H. 470 that the Sultin 


was written in Pitan by Sheikh Din in A. H. 
1216, it was commenced on the 7th of Safar, 
and was completed in Shihan. The name of 
the penman who wrote it was Dadibhai, a most 
excellent scribe," 

It will be seen that the above account of the 


destruction of Somanith is different from any 


given in the Persian histories of the siege, though 


borrowed his account of the jewelled lamp from 
ene author, and the suspended image from 
another. Theshrine ofthe MangaluriShih 
is still in excellent preservation, it is situated to 
the right-hand side of the road which leads from 
Veriwal to Patan. 

Pitan seems never to have been a 


of the Chudisamas of J wn aga dh, but to have 


been first held by the C ha va dis and then by 
the W aj i's, who afterwards owned the whole 
sea coast from Patan to Alang Maniir. But they 
were first conquered hy Alagh Khin during the 
reign of Alsn'd-din Khilji, and then reduced 
to a subordinate position by the Toghlak Sul- 


by the Sultins of Gujarit, and of this there 


can be no doubt, but that long ere the conquest 
of Junigadh by Mahmud Begarha, and long ere 
the role of the Chudiisamas was subverted, the 
Mohammaden rele was supreme thronghont 
Nigher, that is to say from at least Somanith 
Patan to Uni Delwiri. The history of the 
sea coast of Saurashtrd from Jurii to Bhiv- 
nagar was in early times entirely distinct from 
that of the rest of the peninsula, which was 
ruled by the Chudisamis. The extent and 


power of these last chieftains has been much 


overrated, and this is clearly shown by inserip- 
tions dated during their rule, which, while men- 
tioning the paramount Rajis of Anbilwfra 
and local chieftains of the sea coast, omit in 
many cases (in most indeed) all mention of the 


~Chudisamus, 
a This ism play on the Gajarati word 4 Mithu, meaning salt. 
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ARCHAZZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE 4.0.8. 
(Comtinwed from p. 16, vol. VIL) 


No. XXIL—The Westward Spread of some 
Indian Metaphors anc Mytha. 

When Belshazzar the king made a great 
feast to a thousand of his lords, and with all his 
company drank from the golden vessels taken out 
of the house of God at Jernsa!em, a hand came 
forth and wrote mystic words upon the palace- 


wall, and he was greatly troubled, his counten-_ 
ance changed, and his knees smote one against | 


the other, The interpretation of one of those 
words of doom was, “Thou art weighed in 
the balances, and art found wanting.” That 
intimation referred to o custom of extreme 
antiquity inthe East. Inthe Aviat, Researches, 
vol. I. there is an account of trials by ordeals, 
by the native chief magistrate of Baniras, 
communicated by Warren Hastings, taken from 
the Mitdtkshara, or comment on the Dharma 


Sdsira, im which it is laid down that trial | 


hy ordeal may be conducted in nine dif 


ferent ways, the first being by the balances, | 


which is performed thus. The beam having 
been. adjusted, the cord fixed, and both scales 
made perfectly even, the person accused and a 
pandit fast a whole day; then, after the accused 
lias been bathed in sacred water, the howa or 
oblation presented to Fire, and tke deities wor- 
shipped, he is carefully weighed, and when he 


is taken out ofthe scale the pandits prostrate | 
themselves before it, pronounce s certain man- | 


tra (from the Rig Veda, whereby the Spirit of 
Justice enters into the scales), and having 
written the substance of the accusation on a 
slip of paper bind it on his forchend. Six 
minutes after they place him agnin in the scale, 
and if he weigh more than before he is held 
guilty; if less, innocent (a criterion, it would 
seem, the reverse of that obtaining in Babylon) ; 
if exactly the eame, be must be weighed o third 
time, when, as itis written in the Mitdshara, 
there will certainly bea difference in his weight. 
Should the balance, though well fixed, break 
down, this would be considered a proof of guilt, 

Yéjnavalkya in the Dharma Séetra, on 
which the foregoing is a comment, is next in 
authority to Mann, and in the passages rolat- 
ing to ordeals declares that “the balance ia for 





mans,and the sick, and must, not be used unless 
the loss of the accuser amounts to ane thonsand 
pieces of silver." The procedure somewhat 


| differs from that provided in the comment, the 


accnsed being directed to adjure the balance 
solemuly,thus:—“* Thon, O Balance, art the man- 
sion of truth; thou wast anciently contrived by 
the gods. Declare the truth, therefore, O giver 
of success, and clear me from all suspicion. 
If Lam guilty, O venerable! as my own mother, 
then sink me down, but if innocent mise me 
aloft’’—recalling almost the words of Job, “ Let 
me be weighed in an even balance, that God 
may know mine integrity” (Job xxx. 6), Other 
comments specify of what woods the scales 
should be made and .where placed—" in a hall 
specially constructed for them, in the gateway 
ofthe king's palace, or by a crossing, and always 
be. made to turn to the east.” 

From this iden of weighing the bodies of 
accused persons came the analogons idea of 
weighing souls after desth,—thongh it may well 
be that the latter was the original idea —which 
appears in almost every Eastern form of faith, 
and spread into every region uf the West. In 
the Zend-Avesta Mithra and Rashne-Rast 
weigh the actions of men on the bridge Chin- 
vat, which separates earth and heaven. In 
Proverba xvi. 2, “The Lord weigheth the 
spirits;" ond 1 Samuel ii, 3, “By Him 
actions are weighed." In the Buddhist system 
Yoma, the king of justice, hos souls weighed 
before him, while their good and evil deeds are 
produced by good and evil spirits. In the 
Korda the Balance in which all things shall be 
weighed is frequently allnded to. It will be 
held by Gabriel, one scale will hang over 
Paradise the other over Hell. But the most 
ancient traces are in the mythology of Egypt. 
In the enlarged delineations from the Ritual 
of the Dead on the walls of the staircase in 
the British Museum are several examples of 
‘soul-weighing.' Osiris, the judge, seated, 
holds the mystic cross; before him stands 
Thoth with roll and pen to record the judgment, 
and behind him are the scales in which the 
good and bad deeds of the departed are being 
weighed. On a sarcophagos in the Soane 
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Museum Osiris is shown seated, and the balance 
is held by Horns; this sarcophagus is referred 
by Dr. Birch to Sethos L—nz. c, 1489, In the 


earliest Greek legends, which so often show an 


Asiatic tinge, Homer makes Zens the Father 
weigh the fates of the Greeks and Trojans, and 
again of Achilles and Hector, in golden ba- 
lances; and so Jupiter in the .2netd decidea the 
fates of Turnus and Afneas. The primitive 
Eastern myth foond its way into Christian 
antiquity ata very early date, and the arch- 


angel Michael, the conqueror of Satan, assumed | 


the place of Horus and Mithra as soul-weigher. 
Tn Raphael's picture of his triumph over Satan 
the balance lies behind ; and St. Gregory, about 
A.D. 600, in his sermon De Sanclo Michaels, 
says thet “on the point of separation of the 
soul from the body the good and bad angels 
come, and the merits and demerits of tho man 
are weighed: if the bad preponderate over the 
good the soul is throst down to hell.” Faw 
who have stood before Notre Dame in Paris 
will fail toremember the grim scene of the Last 
Judgment, soulptured in the 13th century over 
the great central entrance, and the expression 
of fiendish glee on the visage of the demon as 
he tries to depress the scale filled with souls, of 


the balance held by the archangel. The same | 


conception is repeated over the porch of Fri- 
burg Cathedral in Switzerland, which was 
erected in 1452, and where two imps are slyly 
trying to pull down the scale. In pictures on tho 
walls of the oldest Ruasian churches a favourite 
subject is “the Serpent of Sins,” winding up 
from Hell, and opening its jaws near the terrible 
Balances where souls are weighed. 

In the most seclnded part of the labyrinth 
of chalk downs in Surrey is situated the small 
parish of Chaldon. It is so retired that till with- 


in the last twenty years only tracks led to it 


across the downs; how remote must it then 
have been in the twelfth century! But Eastern 
ideas and myths penetrated there, even at that 
early date. On tho west wall of the small 
antique church alarge painting in red, yellow, 
and white tempera was discovered under the 
whitewash a few years ago, and has been 
successfnlly restored and preserved. It was 


probably executed between 1170 and 1190, 





: rate may og ah vnflelpwesderywrendls ng tft boar 
win making the light or ascending scale 
ion of linsseuse eal caatan Meine the Church te- 







when aisles were added to the church. The paint- 
ing, which is 17 feet long by 11, is divided into 
four compartments, two above and two below, the 
upper representing the salvation, the lower the 
damnation, of souls,—that on the left above, and 
that on the right below, exhibiting ideas essenti. 
ally Oriental. In the former St. Michael stands 
in the centro holding ont the scales, and a 
demon on the opposite side, dragging a number 
of souls behind with o rope, tries to touch and 
depress one; on the other side an angel is con- 
ducting three female souls to heaven. The 
same subject has been found in other ancient 
village churches, and was doubtless of common 
occurrence. In one instance an unfortunate 
soul, whose bad deeds are ontweighing his 
good, is saved by the Virgin Mary throwing 
her rosary into the scale. Metrical legends of 
represent St. Michael weighing souls at the 


| entrance of Paradise,—so far and wide had 


myth spread in early medimyal days. Perhaps 
the latest serious use of the metaphor is in 


| Paradise Lost, where, when all the elements 


were threatened with destruction in the impend- 
ing struggle between the angels and Satan, 

“The Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray, 

Hung forth in heaven his golden scales, yet 

scen— 

Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion sign.” 

The lower right-hand compartment of the 
Chaldon church painting also represents a very 
ancient Eastern fable, namely, the ordeal of the 
bridge—a myth found, in one form or another, 
in almost all religions systems, It is sufficient 
here to adduce the bridge Al-Sirit, narrow and 
sharp as a razor, stretching across Gchenna, 
over which the Kuran records that souls must 
ning the fiery gulph of Ahrimén, in the anciont 
It is striking to find this myth in the creeds of 
the rndest savages, even in America, the Happy 
Country of the Dakotah Indians is crossed 


by a very high rock, the edge of which ix as. 
sharp as the sharpest knife, the good cross 


safely, bat the wicked fall into the clutches of 
the Evil Spirit below. Colonel Godwin Austen 
reports that the Khisiis of north-eastern Bengal 


Afetentations adopt. th Biblical tule of regariling i: 
sign pF guilt and defeat. = 
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believe that the souls of the dead cannot crosa 
over water, unless a thread of cotton be 
stretched from one bank tothe other. If very 
wide, the thread is kept clear of the water by 
sticks planted in the river-bed. This is called 
the “string-bridgs.” In the South of India 
the Badagas of the Nilgiri Hills, according to 
Mr. Metz, have a like idea, holding that a 
“thread-bridge” separates the valley of death 
from the invisible world. He qnotes this 
passage from the Badaga funeral chant, 
“Though his own sins, and those of his parents 
amount to 1900, let them all go to Basava's 
fect. The chamber of death shall be opened; 
the thread-like bridge shall remain firm, the 
door of hell shall be shut; he may go safely.” 
In the Chaldon painting two gigantic demons 
hold up the bridge between them, like a 
beam studded with sharp points—a bridge of 
spikes over which several souls are soen attempt- 
ing to pass. ‘This bridge of spikes, less than 
hand's breadth, over an infernal lake, thronged 
with hideous monsters watching for souls to full 
amongat them, is alladed to in more than one 
popular legend of the first half of the 12th cen- 
tury, and has often been symbolically used by 
moral writers: it is enough to name Addison's 
* Vision of Mirza.’ 

Aso last instance of a far-travelled Indian 
story, it will be remembered how the youthful 
Buddha, as his mind was beginning to awaken, 
and his destiny pressing upon him, but before 
he had abandoned the loxuries of royal life in 
his father’s palace, when one day driving in his 
splendid carriage, was strock by the sight of a 
loathsome, putrefying corpse. This shocking 
spectacle determined him to quit a world all 
whose pleasures had such an end. This story 
is reproduced in the mediwval legend of “ Les 
trois Vifs et les trois Morts,"” which I lately saw 
depicted, and rescued from whitewash, on the 
wall of Belton Church, near Yarmouth—a 
charch of the Llth century. Three gallant 
youths, magnificently arrayed, and mounted 
on horses guily caparisoned, suddenly find their 
course stopped by the sight of three decaying 
human bodies, and each utters a sentence ex- 
pressive of his feelings. Whe same idea appeara 
in several compositions of the Dance of Death, 
and indeed speaks from thousands of tombs 
and epitaphs of our own, no less than of by- 
gone, days. 


| there is much material for an opinion. 
| Essenes were Boddhist monks in every essen- 








Professor Max Miller in the 7th of his Hibbert 
Tectures remarks, “ Whether the extraordinary 
similarities which exist between the Buddhist 
customs and ceremonial and the customs and 
ceremonial of the Roman Catholic Church, 
tonsures, rosarics, cloistera, nunneries, con- 
fession, and celibacy” [he might add myths 
and Jegends|—" could have arisen at the same 
time—these are questions which cannot as yet 
be answered satisfactorily.” I venture to think 
The 


tial, and as Pliny (V. 15) affirms, had been 
established for ages before his time on the 
shores of the Dead Sea. Prinsep has shown 


from the Adoka inscriptions at Girnar that 


Buddhism had been planted in the dominions 
of the Seleucidm and Ptolemies, to whom Pales- 


tine belonged, before the beginning of the third 
century B.C., and there is a consensus of 
evidence for direct intercourse between India 
and the foci of early Christianity, Alexandria 


and Ephesus. Professor C, W. King, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, anthor of Tha (noatics, 
&e., who has gone deeply into this obscure 
subject, affirms that all the heresies of the first 
four centuries of the Church may be traced to 
Indian fountain-heads. Imitating Max Miller's 
reserve, he adds, “ how much that passed current 
for orthodox, had really flowed from the same 
sources, it is neither expedient nor decorous 
now to inquire.” When masters who know 
most decide to say least, disciples may be wise 
to follow their example. 





No. XXII.—Some Non-Sepulchral Rude Stone 
Monuments in India, Persia,-and Western Asia. 

Though the vast majority of rude-stone 
monuments in India, as well as throughout Asia 
and Europe, are certainly sepulchral, there are a 
few which seem to have been constructed for 
other purposes. Such must be-the trilithon men- 
tioned at p.192 of Dr. Hunter's Annals of 
Rural Bengal, and described as “ three huge 
monoliths of gneiss of great beanty, two upright, 
the third laid across them. Tho stones are 
upwards of 12 feet in leugth, each weighing 
upwards of 7 tons, quadrilateral, 10 feet round, 
the horizontal stone kept in its place by a 
mortiseandtenon. Origin unknown : worshipped 
by the Sintéls ph in ebk patent thete Holy City 


| ic Bhirbhim.” This megalith seems to be 
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unquestionably devotional, and so, think, is the 
remarkable cromlech at Pallikonda, 12 miles 
from Vellur, in the Madras Presidency, which I 
examined many years ago, and which is the only 
troe cromlech or free-standing dolmen with no 
subterranean or kistvaen character about it, 
that I have seen or heard of, on the plains, A 
figure inadequately representing its massive- 
ness and actual appearance will be found at 
p- 491 of Mr. Fergusson’s Ruds Stone Monu- 

ments, taken from a notice of it by Captain 
Congreve in No. 31 of the Madr. Jour. of 
Lit. §& Science, Old Series. The capstone of 
this cromlech is 12 feet long by 8 wide and 
about 2} thick, supported not by slabs, but by six 
large round boulder-like masses of granite, two 
at the north end, two at the south, two smaller— 
not touching the capstone—on tho west side, and 
the east side open. The capstone is elevated 
about 8 feet from the ground, and on its upper 
centre are four round depressions, placed thus, 


o 
a, ° 


seem to me to be analogous to the “cup 
marks” so often found on megaliths and stones 
in the north of England, and occurring, a4 Mr. 
Rivett-Carnac has informed us, on prehistoric 
monuments in Nigpur. Mr. Fergusson terms 
this megalith “a sepulehral mound,” but it 


gave me no such idea, for it stands upon a bare | 
granite platform with no soil or means for in- | 


terment beneath; its purpose rather seemed 
that of a temple oraltar. I have met with 
no similar monument in Madras, unless it be 
in Kurg, where, on the summit ofa hill near 
Somavirpeta, there are four large cromlechs, 
not closed, but consisting of huge overlying 
slabs supported on masses of stone. The largest 
slab is 11} feet long by 8 wide. Each cromlech 
ig surrounded by a circle of stones, had never 
been covered with earth, and nothing connected 
with interments could be found in or about them. 


Standing out in high relief on the hill-top, their | 


appearance is certainly suggestive of altars, 
Belonging toa different but also non-sepnl- 
ehral class of rode stone monuments muat be the 


Mani, or long heaps of stones, —like lengthened 1 





shee not bo out of place to annex ‘ottinger’ 
oF teden tebe remarkable catiguition ; 
Soortahonen oe seen by an 


him in the same Nushki, on 


pony 
the woat wotk bak of tbe riser Male, he GanieT Thi sama | 


a chair ee | 





cairns,—that excita the surprise of travellers 
in Tibet and Tatary. The late Mr, C. Horne, of 
the Bengal C.S., who several years ago travelled 
wrote me respecting them :—“ The Lama Tatirs 
build long walls of loose stones, usually about 
6 feet thick and 8 high ; sometimes, as at Nako, 
half'a mile long. Every native passes them to his 
right: none seem to know why : hence there is a 
path worn on that side, and every one adds a 
stone ; they must be the growth of centuries, 
every generation adding some yards. A great 
mystery attaches to them: none can explain 
their intention certainly: some say they are 
devotional, others that they were built on return 
from long journeys. The farthest object I saw 
in Tatary was a long double range of these 
walls.” Mr. Andrew Wilson lately, in his Abode 
of Snow, mentions having passed hundreds of 
these Maui on his journey, sometimes in the 
most desolate situations, and remarks that the 
prodigious number of them in so thinly peopled 


| a country indicates an extraordinary waste of 
that to the right being smallest. These cavities — zs : i 


homan energy. It may be added, too, that 
Major Godwm Austen has shown that the 
multitudinons groups of upright stones that so 
remarkably characterize the Khisid Hills have 
no connection with burials, but are memo- 
rials raised to propitiate the spirits of the 
deceased. 

Passing from India westward, Mr. Masson 
relates that in the temple at the foot of the Koh 
Assa Mahi (Hill of the Great Mother) near 
Kabul “a huge stone is the object of adoration,” 
and again he affirms that the mysterious Siaposh 
worship “an erect black or dark-coloured stone 
the size of a man.” The Inte Sir Henry 


poreticace grace celle 2 
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monuments in Persia, but doubtless many 
exist, and elder travellers have noticed some 
which do not appear to have been examined 
again. In his Travels in Porsia, &e. vol. Il.p. 123, 
Sir W. Ouseley mentions having been shown 
in the neighbourhood of Dirib an extensive piece 
of ground enclosed within a ditch and a bank 
or rampart of earth proportionably high, the 
Persians called it Kaléi Dehdyeh or Deh-i-aih = 
‘a fortress." Within the enclosure was “an 
extraordinary upright stone, single, and at least 
20 fect high. Concerning this stone many wonder- 
ful stories are related : one that a woman in the 
time of king Dirab, having been guilty of 
treachery towards him, was saddenly petrified, 
and has continued to exist, but in the form of 
this stone.” In another part of the enclosure, 
on ® rising ground, were “several large and 
rode stones forming a cluster irregularly circn- 
lar,—almost Druidical, as the word is commonly 
used now. Some are from 2() to 25 feet high. 
One, very tall, stands nearly in the middle; an- 
other, toward the west, resembles a table or 
altar; and under two or three are recesses or 
emall cayerns.” ‘These and the first deseribed 
single stone are figured in the Miscellaneous 
Plate at the end of the volume, and are evidently 
a vast circle of prehistoric stones, enclosed, as 
Abury and some other great circles were, by a 
trench and embankment,—in that, as in general 
appearance, closely resembling European cxam- 
ples. I know not whether this remarkable spot 


has since been visitedand described. Inanother | 


place, at p. 80 of the same volume, Sir William 
describes what he calls “a fire-altar, now called 
the Stone of the Fire-temple, a single upright 


stone between 10 and 11 feet high, each of its | 


four sides 3 feet 6 or 7 inches broad at the lower 
part, not quite so much above.’" On thesouthern 
and western sides are circles one foot in diameter, 
and sunk an inch in the stone, the western 
containing a nearly obliterated inscription, 
apparently Pahlavi, the other circle blank. The 
top of the stone was hollowed out into a bowl 
10 or 11 inches deep, which Sir William sup- 
posea to have been inteniled to contain the 








materials for the sacred fire. “ A rode low fence 
or wall of large stones encloses the stone, having 
a narrow entrance on the south formed of two or 
three stones of very considerable dimensions." 
From this account, as well as from the figure of 
thestone (given in his plate 32), I should rather 
consider it to be a menhir, or simple standing- 
stone. The circles, with the inscription, may have 
been graven in after-days, and the hollow on the 
top, instead of being a receptacle for the sacred 
fire, seems rather analogous to the “ reck-basina"’ 
oftenfound on or near prehistoricatones and rocks 
in Europe—for example, on the tops of Kes- 
Tor and the ‘ Paggie stens’ near Chagford, 
onthe border of the Dartmoor in Devonshire; 
large symmetrical basins are hollowed out in 
the rock, which were certainly never intended 
for sacred fires.” It may be noted, in passing, 
that with reference to the strange custom of 
interring bodies piecemeal in earthen vessels, 
touched upon in Ind. Ani. vol. VII. p. 177, 
Bir W. Ouseley found an instance of it on 
the plain of Bushehr, where urns of a peculiar 
shape and buried ina pecnliar way abounded 
about two fect below the surface. The urns 
were cylindrical with pointed ends, and at the 
mouth a bowl or basin, circumference 2}, thick. 
ness one-third of an inch, made of clay, without 
any ornamentation, and closely filled with sand 
and human bones. The urns lay horizontally 
ina straight line from east to west, the extremity 
of one nearly touching the head of the next. 
Sir William himself disinterred three or fonr, and 
found them full of skulls and bones, which 
must have been put in piecemeal; they were 
said to exist in hundreda, but he could not hear 
of them being found anywhere but at Bushehr. 


Sir John Chardin, in his Travels info Persia 
through the Black Seaand the country of Col- 
ehis, in 1671, reports that a few leagues from 
Tauris “they passed large circles of hewn stone, 
which the Persians affirm tobea great sign that 
the Caous making war in Media held a council 
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in that place, it being the custom of ihioss poople 
that every officer that came to the council 
brought with him a stone to serve him instead 


of a chair. Now these Caows were a sort of | 


giants. But that which is most to be admired 
after observation of these stones is this, that 
they are so big that eight men can hardly move 
one; and yet there is no place whence they 
can be imagined to be brought bat from the 


next mountains, that are six leagues off.” It | 


would be interesting could any archwologist re- 
discover and describe these circles, which seom 
analogous to Stonehenge in the peculiarity of 
being of hewn stones, and aloo, as is so frequently 
the case, in having been brought from a distance. 
Here too we find an instance ofthe wide-spread 
popular belicf that such hoge stones were 
dope by giants, Geoffrey of Monmouth 

a legend that when Aurelius consulted 
nue ais Gk monument should be ruised 
to the Britons treacheronusly massacred by 
Hengist, the enchanter replied, “You would 
have the Giants’ Dance brought from Ireland! 
Do not, lord king, vainly excite langhter; those 
stones are magical, and gianta brought them 
of old from furthest Afries."" Probably not 
unlike the circles seen by Chardin was “ tho 
gigantic circle with hnge upright stones, 15 feet 
high, and some with long blocks laid across,” en- 
countered by Mr. Palgrave in the previously 
unknown wastes of Centra] Arabia, of which 
it is to be hoped more may be heard some day. 


GRANT OF THE PALLAVA KING NANDI VARMA. 





he saw their idol, and it was only a buge 
squarestone. Throughout Asia Minor in many 
famous temples the gods were represented by 
rough stones, and Tacitus reports that the image 
of the Paphian Venus herself was a tall black 
shapeless stone; as at present throughout India 
rough stones. Dr. Hunter (Orisea, vol. I. 
p. $5) observes—" At tho present hour in every 
hamlet of Orissa the common people have their 
shapeless stone or block, which they adore 
with simple rites in the open air.” Something 
similar probably were the “ images of stone” 
which the Israelites were forbidden to set up or 
allow in their fields, Other instances of the use 
of non-sepulchral rude stone monuments in an- 
cient Palestine are the memorial-pillar 


srengely 
set up by Absalom“ in hia life-time in the 


king's dale," (IT. Samuel xviii. 18) the “ Great 
Stone” set up by Joshua under an oak, that set 


up by Samuel between Mizpeh and Shen, and 
the 12 stones set up in the Jordan, and again 
at Gilgal, which possibly “are there unto this 


day.” Should Persia and the adjacent countries 


“ever be archmologically explored, the foregoing 
| extracts are some earnest of what might be the 


results, not only with respect to non-sepulchral 
remains, amongst which the above megaliths 
are doubtless to be ranked, but in sepulchral, 
and all classes of prehistoric antiquities. 


GRANT OF THE PALLAVA KING NANDI VARMA. 
BY THOMAS FOULEES, F.L.5., CHAPLAIN OF SAINT JOHN'S, BANGALORE. 


Description —A land-grant on three thin 
plates of copper, 8} in. long, 23 in. wide, and 
about , inch thick. They are united by a seal- 
ring 3 in, in diameter, and made of j in. 


copper-rod. The seal is 3 in. in diameter; and — 


has o standing ball in relief, surrounded by an 
obliterated inscription. The inscription of the 
grant occupies the inner side of the two outer 
plates, and both sides of the middle plate. It 
is written in bold well-formed letters of the 
Pallava character, as it may now fairly claim 
to be called : it is in the Sanskrit language ; and 
all but the concluding verses, 1s in prose form. 
The first plate has an endorsement in five lines, 
of more recent date, in archaic Tamil charac- 
ters, and in the Tamil language in prose form. | 


The ring has been cut, apparently some time ago : 
and it is therefore probable that an impression 
ofthe plates has already been taken or attempted. 

It is a grant of four pieces of waste or forest- 
land attached tothe village of K ine hi-va y il, 
to Kula Sarm4d, a Brahman resident of 
that village, by Nandi Varmi, king of the 
Pallayae, in the first year of his 

The endorsement records the mutual decision 
of the villagers of KAn chi-v ayil, (which had 
by this time come to be called Ikan maraim. 
angalam) and Udaeyachandraman- 
galam, formally assembled in council, to unite 
together to form o single village-unity: It is 
dated in the twenty-sixth yearof the reign of the 
Chola king Koppara Keduri Varma, 
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Transliteration. 
I, [*] Svasti. Jita[tazh]bhagavata rijni. Srt vijaya Kinchipurit parama brahmanyasya sva 
babu val ba jli- 
{*] rijanorjjita vidhi vihita sarvva mariya[ryA]dasya{sya] Rajna{h] Sri[Sri] "Skanda 
Varm mane/{hj prapautra[h) abhyarchchi- 
[*] ta éaktj sidhifddhi] sampannasya pratdipo[fi]vanata rijamandalasya vasu[en jdha- 
talaikavi[vi)ra- 
(*] sya Mahirija Sri Singha[tmha]) Varmman afh] pautra{) devs dvija goro 
virdha[vriddho }pa chayinovirdha[vriddha] ve[vi]- 
[*] neyasya san[sajgo hiranya bhiimyddhifdi) pradhinaifdinaih) pravir{vrijddha 
dharmma sanchayasya praji- 
Ila. [*] palann dakshasya eatyitmano Mahirija Sri{Sri] Skanda Varmmana([h] potro 
bhagavata[ vad |bhakti[ bhakti] sampa 
[*] dita sarvva kalyina praja(ji] samranjana paripilano nyaye[nyiyo|pagata éa[sa}tata~ 
satribra[travra to 
[*] dikshita nnaika samara siihasivamardda lavda{labdha] vijeyi[jaya] ees nc 


[*] sha[sh@}yagsk[sakta] dharmittha[mmoddha]rana nitya  sannadho[ddho] o tanaeake 
[vatkri] pinndhyafya}to Vappa[Boppa] Bhatta[ttJrago{ka|pida bha- 
(**] kta parama bhigavato Bhiradvija eagotra Pallayani[vinim] Dharmma[ma)hirija[h] 
SrifSri] Nandi Varmmana[rma] 
TI. ["*] Adeyira rishtiraftra] Kanchiyal[vayiljgrima ranya kshetra chatushiayancha 
pirvopabhukta mariyi- 
[™) deyi[maryidaya] Kanchivayil vas(vis|tavyiya brabmina[brihmaniys] Kosi[ Kandi ka 
sagotra[trajya Ditriya[Taittiriya] charanalnijya stitratafh] 
["] Pravachaniya Kula Charm[Sarm)mape brahmade[ya]  mariyi{maryAJdayA 
sarvya parihiropata[petam] devabhe[bho]- 
“] gahalavarjamasmad &yu[Ayur] vala[bala] vejeyaaisvariyabbavirdhac[ vijayaishvarya- 
bhivriddhaye] dattavi[n)]. Tad avagamyn sa- 

[“] rvva parihira Kauchivdyilgrimavilmdjranya § kshetra chatushts 
parihiraifh] pariha[(hsjrata Yo- 
Itt. (**] sma svi{chchhijsana matikrimefa[tsa)pipa § shirirammaruhat[éariramarhat]- 
yapichitra Brahma gitisaloki [gitish shloka] bhavanti. 
[“] Bhimidinamporathdinam Nabhiitamnsh hatishyatiseva[bhavishyati Tasyniva]hara- 
nitsa[tpi pan Nabhdtamnabhavishyati. 
(*] Sijedis imag hese senna ean eS [Yo]hareti[ta]vasundarisata{dharim 
Gaviméata)sahasrasya  Hantu{h ]piva(be]tikilviéam[bishaih}-i- 
[**] ti Pravardhamina veje[vijajya rijya pratasatsare[thama samyateare) Va{i}éik{h]a 
mise shukukshe(Gukinpakshe] panchamyii[th] datta[tta] pattikii. 


Tamil endorsement. 
[*] Matinkonta © Koppara Kegari Varmmarku yiptirupattarivata 
[*] Kinchiviyil ikiya Tkanmaraimankalattu sa 
: ; J bhaiyéyom([razh] Se ge re aces sabhai- 


bree merpattata Oitits viyraitan 
Some of the errata of the plates are mere , Sanskrit words. Those forms, which are thus 
clerical errors of the artizan engraver: butsome | shadowed here, are interesting in so far aa they 
of them show thatthe composer was most familiar | indicate to us, that the genius of Tami) ortho- 
with the Dravidian Prikzit form of some of his graphy was, at the date of this endorsement, 


I t ty correct on * to ‘Uda but of 
+2 Portas Long a uesrs See way spelling the name of the village in Tamil. 


C sad 


‘te A 
Nog = 


20¢ Wes ois oe 
api" ede dir 


“WAWHYA «6IONWN 40 LNWHS VAVI1Vd 





a kai : 


Vash 


RY as eR 1" <, re. Aa 





(24"0>) WWUWA IONWN 40 LNWYO WAV 11¥d 


Tami! alphabet, in the word ‘Kosika’ for 
* Kandika’; (5) its employment of ‘Singha’ for 
‘ Simha’. 

There is an instance in line 3 of this grant 

of the mode of correcting errors, which ic 
ke’ worth noting. For the words vasu- 
dhdtalaikavfrasya, the plate had originally 
vaiudhdlaivikarosya. To correct these mis- 
takes, a small fa has been written at the right 
foot of the did, a small ka under the vi, 
and a short stroke, as a mark of erasure, has 
been drawn above the ka of vita; but the 
short oi remains uncorrected. 

In the Tami] endorsement, the word ‘ sabbai’ 
(Modern Tami] ‘chapai’, Sanskrit ‘ sabhi’,) 
occurs twice, and is both times spelt with an 
*s’ and a ‘bh’; Sanskrit consonants which have 
no place in the Tami] alphabet. The word 
‘Keéari’ is also spelt with the palatal ‘4 of 
the Grantha alphabet. This is worth noting, 
inasmuch as it shows, in common with other 
instances occurring elsewhere in other grants of 
this period, that letters of the Granths alphabet 
were sometimes introduced into Tamil writing 
to spell Sanskrit words, when the Tami] alpha- 
bet has no equivalent letters. 

Translation. 

Health.—The worshipful king is pre-eminent. 
From the rich and victorious Kanchipara, Sri 
Nandi VarmA, the Dharma-mahirija of the 
Pallavas, who are of the ancestral family of 
Bhiradvija ; who, by his piety towards God, has 
secured every kind of prosperity for himself and 
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STL a eee 
to perform his vows, to offer sacrifices, righteously 
undertaken ; who is radiant with victory ob- 
tained by the daring punishment of his enemies 
in many battles ; who is always re to! 
righteousness marred by the corruptions of tl 
Kaliyuga; who constantly meditates on themercy 
of God; who is a disciple of Bappa Bhattiraka, 
and an eminently religious mas j—the ect of 
the Maharaja Sri Skanda Varmé, who re- 
verenced the gods, the brihmags, the 
superiors, and aged men ; who was willing to be 
directed by his elders; whose abundant right- 
eousness was increased by his gifts of good kine, 
gold, land, and other gifts ; who was skilled in 
the protection of his subjects, and was himself 
very truth ;—the grandson of the Mahirije Srt 
Simha VarmA, who obtained success by his 
celebrated might; before whose majesty the as- 
seuibly of kings bowed down; the unrivalled hero 
of this earth ;—the great grandson of the Rija 
Sri Skanda VarmA, the great patron of the 
Brahmans ; by whom all the divinely appointed 
rules of right conduct were collected and con- 
firmed by the might of his own arm ;—have 
given four pieces of forest land in the village of 
Kanchi-vayil, in the district of Adeyir, to be en- 
joyed in the same manner as heretofore, to Kula 
Sarmi, o Brihman residing in Kanchi-viyil, 
belonging to the ancestral family of Kanéika, 
to the Taittiriya division of the Veda, and to 
the Pravachana school, together with all immu- 
nities, except the temple plough-Jand, in accord- 
ance with: the ‘wsusl customs of gifs: made $0 
the Brahmans, for the prolongation of our life- 
time, and the increase of our power, glory, and 
riches. Knowing this, yield ye up the four 
pieces of forest land in the tax-free village of 
Kinchi-viyil, together with the tax-immunities. 
He who shall disregard our royal grant, is 
fit for a sin-born body. Moreover, there are 
verses to that effect uttered by Brahma: The 
gift of land is the best cf gifts: there has neither 
been any greater in times past, nor shall there 
be hereafter. Neither has there ever been a 
rei a eit Se ee eee 
nor shall there be hereafter. Whoever shall 
resume land, whether given by himself or by 
others, partakes of the sin of the slayer of a 
hundred thousand cows. 

This grant was delivered on the fifth day 
of the bright half of the month of Vaiéikha, 
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in the first year of our advancing victorious 
reign. 
Tamil endorsement, 

In the twenty-sixth year of the reign of the 
worshipful Eoppara Kesari Varmi, 
the village councillora of the two villages of 
Tkanmarsai-mangalam, which is Kinchi-viyil, 
and Udayachandrs-mangalam having assembled 
together, this agreement was unanimonsly 
made,— We have become one village and will so 
live and prosper. 

Itis to Sir Walter Elliot, aa is now well 
known, that we owe the rescue of the kings of 
the Pallavas from the oblivion into which 
they had fallen, and the consequent possibility 
of the recovery of some knowledge of an im- 
portant portion of the early history of the 
Dakhan. And it is gradually becoming in- 
creasingly evident that these kings were at 
the head of an extensive and highly prosperous 
state, or of a confederation of kingdoms, from at 
least the commencement of the Christian era 
downwards. 

Sir Walter's invaluable collection of ancient 
inscriptions, now being published by Mr. Fleet 
in this Journal, includes four grants of this 


dynasty (seo Dr. Eggeling's letter im vol. iii. ’ 


of this Journal, p. 152): and there is appa- 
rently a fifth, namely, the “ rude and indistinct” 
second grant of Nandi Varmi referred to by 
Mr. Fleet in Indian Antiquary vol. V: p, 175, 
which is probably the “ almost entirely illegible" 
second grant in the Vengi character which Dr. 
Burnell bad already mentioned in his South 
Indian Paloography, p. 14. 

One of these documents, Professor Eggeling’s 
fourth, was poblished with afac-simile’ and notes, 


as far back as 1840, by Sir Walter Elliot in the | 


Madras Journal of Literature and Science, yol. XI. 
p- 302: but at that time it had been but imper- 
fectly deciphered. It was subsequently re- 
published in 1874, with s fac-simile of a printed 
impression of the plates, by Dr. Burnell (see pp. 
14, 86, and plates xx. xxi. 8. I. Paleog.) :* and 
it also forms No. xviii. of Mr. Fleet's Series of 
Inscriptions in vol. V. p. 175 of this Journal, 
This grant has always been regarded as ono 
of the Pallava dynasty, and there are circum- 
stances which warrant this classification, Still 
it may be well to note that the name “ Pallaya" 
* The fac-simile isin my copy of the Mad. Jour. 





does not occur in the grant itself, nor is it once 
mentioned by Sir W. Elliot, Dr. Burnell, or Mr. 
Fleet, in their descriptions of it. It is also to 
be observed, that N an di V arm 4, the grantor, 
is described in it as belonging to tha gotra of 
SAlankiyona: whereas the kings of the 
Pallavas, in the other inscriptions, are de- 
ecribed as of the gotraof BhiiradyAja There 
is another feature in this grant which so far dis. 
tinguishes it from the other Pallavs grants, 
though it resembles them in ita general com- 
position ;—it gives the descent of the grantor 
only from his father, and simply describes the 
father oa & Mahirija: whereas the other granta 
trace the pedigree of the donor up to his great- 
grandfather, and ‘describe the Palla ve family 
from which he was descended. This greater 
simplicity of form may be nothing more than 
an indication of its earlier age: and in that 
case the more primitive general appearance of 
the inscription, and the greater rudences of the 
character, point in the same direction, Mean- 
while the Nandi Varma of this grant was 
the son of Chanda V arm, and is therefore 
a different person from the Nandi Varma 
of the present grant, who was the son of 
Skanda VarmA; unless it should hereafter 


| prove that Chap da Varma and this 8 ka n- 
| da Varma are the same person, For the 


present also, the unpublished second inscription 
of Nandi Varma, Professor Eggoling’s 5th, 
must be left at ite side, 

The 8rd Pallava inscription of the Elliot 
collection in Professor Eggeling’s list contains 
the names of Devendra Varman and his 
father Rijendra Varman, names not elso- 
where appearing as yet amongst the kings of 
the Pallavas. This grant hag not yet been 
published, 

Besides these, there remain the Ist and 2nd 
grants of Dr. Eggeling’s list ;-the st of which 
has been published by Mr. Fleet as No. XII. of 


his Series in Indian Antiquary vol. V. p. 50, 


and the 2nd as No. XV. in vol. V. p. 154. 


| With these the present grant of Nandi 
V arm i must now be associated : for, although 


his name does not appear in the Elliot grants, 
the general character of this grant is precisely 
similar to them, and the language also is almost 
identically the same; so closely identical aro 
Sane ee Te ne Cy | 


~ 7 Pp. 16 and 185, and plate xuir. of the second edition, 
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they in the pedigree as to suggest at first sight IL. The grandfather j— 


that the succession of princes in our present | 


grant is the same aa in Mr. Fleet’s No. XII. 
There are, however, two apparent difficulties in 
the way of the complete identification ; the first 
of which is, that it requires both Nandi 
Varm 4 and his grandfiatharSimha Varma 


to have been known by two different names; — 
for Simha V arm 4 I. of the Elliot grants had | 


Vira Varmd for his grandfather. The 
father and the great-grandfather of the donor 
have the same names in both of these grants. 
This difficulty is, in reality, not a great one; 
for it was a common enough circumstance for 
old Indian kings to bear different names: and 
there is less than the ordimary amount of diffi- 
culty in this particular instance, since this 
name of “ Vira,” “the champion,” may well 
have been a mere title, of which there are ex- 
amples in other old dynasties also; and more 
particularly so aa regards this present prince, 
aince this iitle of “ Vira" is found im the 


description of Sithha Varm 4, in the words 


vasudhdtalaika Virasya, which same words 
occur also in the description of Vira Varma 
in Mr. Flest’s No, XII., and the equivalent 
words, prithivilalaika Virasya, in bis No. XV. 
To this may be added the ciroumstance that the 
common practice, even at the present day, is to 
give the grandfather's name to the grandson ; 
a practice founded upon Siitra authority: and - 
since our present grantor’s grandfather bore 
the name of Simha VarmA, it is almost certain 
that he himself bore it also. At any rate this 
difficulty, thas modified, seems to me to be 
much less than to account in any other way 
for the almost verbally identical description of 
the snuecession of four several kings im these 


two inscriptions. These descriptions are as | 


1, In the present grant ;— 
i. paramabrahmanyasys ; 
ii. eva baihubalorjenirjjitavidhivihita. sarva-— 


maryadasys ; 

iit. Rajnah ; Sri Skaoda Varmayah : 

¢, In Mr. Fleet's No. =i —- 

i, paramabrahmagyasys 

ii. ebibubslisjitorjitakshh trateponidbeb 
Vihitasarvamaryfdasya j 
iii. sthitisthitasya ; iv. amititmano; 
y, Mabirijasya; Sri Skanda Varmavah : 


1. In the present grant ;— 


i. abh i 
ii, pratdpiivanstarajamandalasys ; 
lil. Trasys ; 


vasudhiltalaikay 
iv. Maharaja; Sri Simha Varmagah : 


ii. Mabirijasya ; 
iv. vaeddiehtelaiice tease 3 Sri Vira Var- 


IIL, "Tho father ;— 
1. In the present grant ;— 
i. saratviiaerer apachlyinortAi vf 


yeeye i 
ii. sugohirapyadipradinaih pravriddhadha 


+. Mahiraja; Srt Skanda Varmanah : 
9. In Mr, Fleet's No. XIL. ;— 


i. devadvijagaravriddhopacha yinovivriddha - 
VIDBYASYS j 
ida nohayasyn ; 
iii. prajipilanadakshasya; 
iy. lokapélinim ‘vA ; 
' Hi vi, satyitmano ; 


yopagatusatatnsatravratadikshita ; 
prakaéana ; 


nanityasannaddho ; 
iv. bhagavatpidiinuddhysto; | 
v. Bappa Bhattirakapidabbakta ; 
vi. paramabhiigayato; — 
vii. Bhiradvijasagotra ; 
viii. Pallavinim Dharmamahirija; Sri Nandi 
| arent 
2. In Mr. Fleot's No. XI1.; 
i. phagavadbhsktisad bh vasambhivitasarva- 


kalyanasys ; - 

iii penjhes ; sohlanad 
travratadikshitasya ; 
Sshprakasasya ; 
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iv. kaliyugadoshivasannadharmoddharananit- | 


yasannaddhasya ; 

¥. rijarshigunasarvasandohayijigishordhar- 
Inavijigishor ; 

vi. bhagavatpidinuddhyitasya ; 

vii. Bappa Bhattirakamahérijapidabhaktas- 
ya; 

viii. paramabhigavatasya ; 

ix. Bhiradvijasagotrasya ; 

x. svavikramikrintinyanripagrinilayin &m- 
yathivadihritishvamedhindm Pallavinim 
Dharmayuvamahirajasya; Sri Vishnu-gopa 
Varmano. 

The second difficalty is more formidable: 
for, whereas Nandi Varmi, the donor of 
the present grant, ig described as the reigning 
monarch, (Pallavéném Dharma-mahdrdja), the 
donor of Mr. Fleet's No. XII. is only the 
heir apparent of his king (Pailavaném Dharma- 
yxeamahdrajs); and, as he is still so described 
in his son’s grant, Mr. Fleet's No. XV., it 
would appear that he never came to the throne, 
having probably died daring the life-time of 
the reigning king. On the whole, perhaps the 
discussion of this difficulty had better be laid 
aside until the pedigree and alternative names 
of these princes are better ascertained. 

With regard to the probable age of this in- 
scription, I need only say here, that Mr. Ficet 
has assigned his No. XII. to the fifth century 
A.D. (Indian Antiquary vol. V. p. 50), upon 
palwographical grounds: and the present grant 
mast follow it. Dr. Burnell also, upon tho 
same grounds, bas assigned the earlier Nandi 
VarmaA inscription to the fourth century a.p. 
(8. Ind. Palog. p. 15). 

Ihave not succeeded in finding the precise 
position of the village of Kinchiviyil, 
‘the gate of Conjeveram,’ or Kiinchidvara, 
as ita equivalent Sanskrit name is given in 


another new grant in my possession: bnt its 


neighbourhood is fixed by a more recent in- 
scription, in which it is named amongst the 
boundaries of the village of Udayachan- 


dramangalam, mentioned in the endorse. 
ment upon the present grant From the de- | 
scription there given, it is clear that K inch i- 


vayil lay, either wholly or in principal part, 
on the right bank of the Palir in the upper, 
_f upper-middle, part of its course, somewhere 
above Vellore. In later times, as is seen from 
phe endorsement, it was called Ik anmarsi- 





that the preseat grant was isened at Conjeveram 
(KAnchipurAdt), affords direct evidence 
that in the reign of Nandi Varma, and 


therefore in the fourth or fifth century a.p., as 
| We are at present advised, this portion of the 


basin of the Pélir, and we naturally conclude 
the whole of it, was included in the dominions 
of the kings of the Pallavas. The recovery 
of this fast is an important acquisition in our 
searches for the history of this grand old king- 
dom of the South. 

It confirms, and I think stampa with cer- 
tainty, the argument of my paper in Ind. Ant. 
vol. VII. p, 1, maintaining the identity of Fa 
Hian's ‘kingdom of the Dakshina,’ with the 
dominions of the Pallavas of Conjeveram, and 
Imay add here, to the grounds set forth in that 
paper, that Fa Hian's distance of 200 yojanas 
is the precise distance of Conjeveram from the 
Ganges as set down in a verse of the KAnchi- 
pura Mahitmya. (See Captain Carr's Seven 
Pagodas, p. 220.) 

The Tamil endorsement upon the grant is 
dated in the twenty-sixth year of the reign of 
Koppsra Keéari Varmé, With this 
endorsement may now be coupled the inserip- 
tion near the Varahasvimi temple at the Seven 
Pagodas, first made known by Mr. F. W. Ellis 
in 1816 in his paper on Mirisi Right (p. 291 of 
1862 Edition), and given in fall in 1844 by Sir 
Walter Elliot in the Madras Journal of Literatura 
and Science, vol. XIII. (ii.) p. $6. The opening 
words of Sir Walter's revised translation run 
thos :—“In the ninth anda of Koppara- 


kesarivarma, also called Udaiyar Sri- 


Rajendra Devar” ... Mr. Ellis (p. 292) 
identified this prince with Rajendra Chola, 
the patron of the Tamil poet Kamban, and 
Placed him, in accordance with a verse of that 
poet's Rdmdyanam in 8S, 808 or a.v. 886. Sir 
Walter Elliot (p. 39) similarly identifies Koppara 
Kesari with Rajendra Cho]a; but (p. 40) 
i pieces his accession in SS. 986, or a.p, 
kramer Chola 

which are at present in an exceeding! 
confased condition, cannot here be entered ints’ 
but, in connexion with the history of the Cho] 
conquest of the Tondamandalam, (the basin 
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of the Palar and ita neighbourhood,) from the 
Pallavas, we learn from the Varahasvimi 
inscription, that the lower basin of the Palir, 
including Mah &mallapuram, orthe Seven 


Pagodas, was in the possession of Koppara 





“Keteri Varma = the ninth year of his 


reign; and from the endorsement upon the 
present grant, that its middle and upper basin 
formed part of his dominions in the twenty-sixth 
year of his reign. 





MISCELLANEA, 


SPECIMEN OF A DISCURSIVE GLOSSARY 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN TERMS. 
Br H. ¥. ann A.C. B, 
(Continued from p. 86) 


Bowow, s. and. Hind. dando, preparation, fa- 


brication, &c.,from v. 6addae, ‘to make, prepare, 
fabricate," ke: The Anglo-Indian word is applied 
to anything fictitious or fnctitions, ‘a cram,’ 
‘a shave,’ asham ;or, asa verb, to the manufactare 
of the like. The following lines, which have been 
found among old papers of an officer who was at 
the Court of Sa’dat "Ali ot Lucknow, at the 


beginning of the present century, illustrate the. 


way in which the word is used in the Hindustini 
of English officers :-— 


“ Young Grant and Ford the other day 
Would fain have had some sport, 
But hound or beagle none had they, 
Nor aught of canine sort. 
A luckless Parry' came most pat, 
When Ford— We’ re dogs enow! 
Here, Maitre’"—Kawn aur Doom ko faut, 
Juld ! terrier dunwow 
“ So Saadut, with the like design, 
(I mean, to form ao pack), 
To T,...8 gave o feather fins, 
And red coat to his back, 
A Persian aword to clog his side, 
And boots hussar 4ra myah, 
Then eyed his handiwork with pride, 
Crying ‘ Meejir mya buanayad !!!" 

“ Appointed to be said or sung in all mosques, 
mutts, Tackeahs, or Eedgaha within the Reserved 
Dominions.” . 

Buscatow, «. Hind. and Mar. fangld. The 
most usual class of house occupied by Europeans 
in the interior of India, being of one story, and 
covered with a pyramidal roof, which in the normal 
bungalow is of thateh, bat may be of tiles without 
impairing its title to the name. Most of the 
houses of officers in Indian cantonments are of 
this character, and, in reference to the style of o 
house, bungalow is sometimes employed in con- 
tradiction to the (usually more pretentious) pucka 
house, by which is implied a masonry house with 

? Pariah dog. ‘< 





| terraced roof. A dungelow may also be a small 


building, of the type we have described but of 
temporary material, in o garden, on o terraced 
roof for sleeping, &e. dc. 

The word has been naturalized by the French 
in the East, and by Europeans generally in Ceylon, 
China, and Japan. 

Wilson writes the word Sdegld, giving it aso 
Bengfili word, and as probably derived from 
Banga = Bengal. This is fundamentally, though 
not formally, the etymalogy mentioned by Bishop 
Heber in bis Jowrnal (see below), and that etymo- 
logy is corroborated by our first quotation, 
from a native historian, as well as by that from 
F. Bochanan. It ia to be remembered that in 
Hindastdn proper the adjective ‘of or belonging 
to Bengal’ is constantly pronounced as bauglii. 
The probability is that, when Eoropeans began to 


| build houses of this character in Behir and Upper 


India, these were called Baugld, or * Bengal-fashion’ 
houses; the name was adopted by the Europeans 
themselves and their followers, and so brought 
back into Bengal itself, as well as carried to other 
parte of India. 

4H. 104], 4.0. 1631—" Under the rule of 


| the Bengillis (dar akd-i-Brapdifyds) a party of 


Frank merchants, who are inhabitants of Sundip, 
came trading to S4tgim, One kos abovo that 
place they occapied some ground on the hanks 
of theestuary. Under the pretence that a building 
was necessary for their transactions in buying and 
selling, they erected several houses in the Bragdlt 
atyle.”"—Buddshdhndma in Elliot, vol. VIL p. 31. 

1781-83 -—" Buagalows are buildings in Indian 
generally raised on « base of brick, one, two, or 
three feet from the ground, and consist of only 
one story : the plan of them usually is, a large 
room in the center for an eating and sitting room, 
and rooms at each corner for sleeping; the whole 
is covered with one general thatch, which comes 
low toeach side; the space between the angle 
rooms are virandersor open porticoss ..... 
sometimes the center viranders, at each end, ore 
converted into rooms."—Hodges, Travels, &c. 
p. 146. 

1784:—"To be let at Chinsurah ..... That 
tere a tortor of tama * eS ae 
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ings are... Tear wenshoile suk Gamage Tae 
connahs, 8 elite: rooms, a cook-room and a garden, 
with a Bungalow near the house.”—Cal, Gazette, 
April lith, in Seton-Karr, vol. L. p. 40, 

1787 :—“ “At Barrackpore many of the Buspaiows 
muoh though none entirely destroyed." 
—Ibid., Nov. 8th, vol. L. p. 213. 

1807 :—" In the centre of the garden is a small 
but neat cottage (Bungalo) from which grass walks 
diverge in all -directions."—Buchanan's Mysore, 
vol. ILL. p. 423. 


Circa 1810-—“The style of private edifices — 


that is proper and peculiar to Bengal consists of a 
hut with a pent roof constrncted of two sloping 
sides which meet in a ridge forming the segment 
of a circle.... This kind of hut, it is said, from 
being peculiar to Bengal, is called by the natives 


Banggolo, a name which has been somewhat altered | 


by Europeans, and applied by them to all their build- 
inga in the cottage style, although none of them 
have the proper shape, and many of them are 
excellent brick houses.”"—Buchanan’a* Dinagepoor' 
(in Eastern India, vol. Il. p. 922). 

1809 —" We came to a small duagelo, or garden- 
house, at the point of the hill, from which there 
is, I think, the finest view I ever saw,"—Maria 
Graham, p, 10. 

Cirea 1818 -—" As soon asthe sun is down wo 
will go over to the Captain's 4ungalow.”—Mrs. 
Sherwood, Stories, doo., od. 1873, p. 1. 

The original edition of this book contains an 
engraving of * The Captain's bungalow at Cawn- 
pore,” circa 1810-19,which shows that no material 
change has taken place in the character of such 
diwellings down to the present time. 

1824:—" The house itself of Barrackpoor... . 
barely accommodates Lord Amberst's own family, 
and his aides-de-camp and visitors sleep in bunga- 
lows built at some little distance from it in the 
Park, ‘Baagalow,’ a corruption of Bengalee, 
is the general name in this country for any 
structure in the cottage style and only of one floor. 
Some of these are spacious and comfortable dwall- 
ings.”—Heber’s Journal, Oct, Lith (vol. I. p, 33, 
ed. of 1644). 

1872:—" Liemplacement du bungalow avait 
été choisi avec un soin tout particulier,”—Rerue 
des Dour Mondes, tom. xoviii. p. 00). 

1875:—" Tho little groups of officers dispersed 
to their respective dungalows, to dress and break- 
fast."—The Dilemma, ch. i. 

Buyrcatow, Dix, s. A rest-house for the socom- 
modation oftravellers,especially travellers by palan- 
keen ddk or post, provided by the paternal care of 
the Government in India. The matériel of the ne- 
commodation was hamble enough, buf comprised 
the things essential fora weary traveller—shelter, 
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a bedstead ‘end abies abathroom and water, and 
on frequented roads a servant, who supplied food 
at very moderate charges, On principal lines of 
thoroughfare, such as the so-called Grand Trunk 
Road from Calcutta to the N.W., these bungalows 
were af intervals of ten to fifteen miles, so that it 
was possible on such a road for a traveller to 
break his journey by daily marches without 
carrying a tent. On some other roada they were 
forty to fifty miles apart, adapted too night's run 
in a» palankeen. 

Canxatic, np. Karndfaka and Karndtaka (dj. 
formed from Kdredfa or Kdrodfa—Sansk.). In 
native use, according to Bishop Caldwell, this 
word denoted the Telugu and Canarese people 
and their language, but in process of time became 
specially the appellation ofthe people speaking 
Canarese, and of their language, Bot no antho- 
rity ia given for thia statement. The Muhamma- 
dans, on their arrival in Southern India, found 
that region, including Maistrand part of Telingana, 
called the Karndtake country (i.e. the Vijayanagara 
kingdom), and this was identical with the Casara 
country of the older Portuguese wrjters (sce under 
that word), The mame Karnitaka became ex- 
tended, especially in connexion with the rule of 
the Nabobs of Arcot who partially occnpied the 
Vijayanagara territory. and were known a» Nawibs 
of the KarnAtaka, to the country below the Ghats 
onthe eastern side of the Peninsuln, just as the 
other form Kasera had become extended to the 
country below the Western Ghats; and eventually 
with the English the term Kerndfaka came to be 
understood ino sense more or leas restricted to 


| tho eastern low country, though never so absolute- 


ly os Canara has become restricted to the western 
low country. The term Korndfaka is now out of use. 
Ita derivation is generally supposed to be from 
tara-ndila," black country,’ in allusion to the black 
cotton soil which characterizes much of the region 
originally so styled. 

Cirea ap. 550 :—In the Brikat-SmAitd of Vari- 
hamihirs, in the enumeration of peoples and 


| regions of the south, appears Kersafic in Kern's 


translation; the original form is not given, but is 
Karndta.—Jour. R. As, Soe. N.S. vo}. V. p. 83. 

In the later Sanskrit literature this name often 
occurs, ¢g. in the Kafhaseritsdoara, or ‘ Ocean for 
rivera of stories,’ a collection of tales (in verse) of 


| the beginning of the I2th century a.p., by Soma- 


deva of Kadmir; but it is not possible to attach 
any Very precise meaning to tho word as there 
used. 


The word aleo occurs in the inscriptions of the 
Vijayanagara dynasty, eg. in one of 1400 a.p.— 
Elem, of So.-Iud. Paleogr. 2nd ed. pl. xxx. 

1608 ;—“In the Land of Karndfa and Vidydna- 
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gara was the king Mahindra: "—Tiirandtha's His?. 
of Buddhism, by Schiefner, p. 267. 

Circa 1610:—"'The Zamindars of Singaldip 
(Ceylon) and Keradtok came up with their forces 
and expelled Sheo Rai, the ruler of the Dakhin.” 
—Firishia in Elliot, vol. VI. p. 549. 

Cirea.1660:—" The Rats of the Karadfit, Mab- 
ratta (country), and Telingana, were subject to the 


p. 126. 

1698 —"T received this information from the 
Natives, that the Cenatick Country reaches from 
Gongola to the Zamerhin's Country of tho Moala- 


Mountains of Sunda. Bedmore, four Days’ 
Journy bence is the Capital City."—Fryer, p. 162 
(A Relation of the Canatick Cowntry). 

Here Fryer identifies the “ Canatick” with Ca- 
nara below the Ghita. 

So also tho coast of Kansra seems meant in 
the following :— 

Cérea 1750-60 :—" Though the navigation from 
the Carnatic coast to Bombay is of a very short 
run, of not above six or seven degrees.""—Grose, 
vol. I, p. 232. 

“The Carnatic, or province of Arcot... . its 
limita now are greatly inferior to those which 
bounded the ancient Carnatic: for the Nabobs of 
Arcot have never extended their authority beyond 
the river Gondegama to the north; the great 
chain of mountains to the west ; and the branches 


=e # & = 


of the kingdom of Trichinopoli, Tanjore, and — 


Maissore to the south; the sea bounds it to the 
enst.”"—Ibid. IL. p. vii. 


1792:—*"I hope that our scquiaitions by this 


peace will give so much additional strength and — 


compactness to the frontier of our pousessions, 
both in the Carnatic, and on the coast of Malabar 


aa to render it eatromely difficult for any power | 


abovethe Grhaute to invade ua."—Lord Cormoallia’s 
Despatch from Seringopafam, in Seton-Karr, yol. 
TI. p. 96. 

i836 “Camp near Chillumbrom ((arnatic), 
March 21st, 1826." This date of a letter of He- 
ber's is probably ono of the iatest instances of the 
use of the tern in a natural way. 

In South India, especially among natives, 
‘Karnitaka fashion’ is in common colloquial use 
to signify a rado or booriah wny of duing things. 

Cawana, np. Properly Kasaoda. This name 
haa long been given to that part of the wost coast 
which lies below the Ghats, from Mount Dely 
north to the Goa territory; and now to the two 
British provinces or districts which that tract con- 
stitutes. This appropriation of the name seems 


saa The reins 6 sovndinely eri. ee 








to be of European origin. The name was properly 
aynonymous with the Karndtaka (see Carnatic), and 
apparently a corruption of that word. Our quota- 
tions show that throughout the 16th century the 
term was applied to the.country above the Ghats, 
sometimes to the whole kingdom of Narsinga 
or Vijayanagar. Gradually, and probably owing 


| to local application at Goa, the name became 
Raf of Bidar."—'Amal-i-SdiiA, in Elliot, vol. VIL. — 


to the low country on the coast 
between Goa and Malabar, which was subject to 
that kingdom, much as the name Karnitaka camo 
at a Inter date tobe misapplied on the other 


bers along the sea, and mland op to the Pepper | 


Tho Camera or Canareso language is spoken 
over a large tract above the Ghats, and os far 
north as Bidar (see Caldwell’s Gram. p. 39). Tt 
is only one of several] languages spoken in the 
British district of Kanara, and in only a emall 
part, viz. near KandApdr. Tolu is the chief Ion- 
guage in the southern district. 

1516 :—" Beyond this river commences the 
kingdom of Narsings, which contains five very 

, with each a language of its own. 
The frat, which stretobesalongthecoastto Malaber, 
is called Talinate (i. ¢. Tulu-nfdu, or the modern 
province of South Canara) ; another lies in the inte- 
Tior.....; anotherhas the name of Telingu, which 
adele, with the kingdom of Orisa; another is 


| Canari, in which is the great city of Bisnaga; and 


then the of Charamendel, the language of 
which is Temal."—Barbosa.” « 

120 :—" The Inst of the First India 
is called the Province Canarim ; it is bordered on 
cne side by the kingdom of Gos and by Anjadiva, 
and on the other side by Middle India, or Malnbar, 
In the interior is the king of Narsinga, who ix 
chief of this conntry, The speech of those of 
Canerim is diferent from that of the kingdom of 


the Deean and of Gon."—Portnguese 


Eastern Kingdoms, in Ramusio, vol. 1. f. 390. 
1552:—" The third province is called Cauard, also 
in the interior (Cesfamheda, vol. IT. p. 50), and as 


applied to the language.” 
1552 —“ Tho of the Gentooa. (or 
pagans) is Caxari."—Ibid. p. 78. 


1552 :—"" The whole coast that we ‘inake Se ae 
to the Ghat (Gafe) mountain range... .. they eal, 
Conean, and the people properly Concanese ((Con- 
quenijs), though our people call them Casarese 
(Canarijs)” . ..—De Barros, Dee. L. liv. rm. oap. i 

1552 :-—* And as from the Ghats tothe sea on the 
west of the Decan all that strip is called Concan, 
so from the Ghats to the sea on the west of Canard, 


slways excepting that stretch of 46 leagues of 


which we have spoken [north of Mount Deli] 


mer h (5 70) She ee ee 
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which belongs to the same Canard, the strip which 
stretches to Cape Comorin. .. «. is called Mala- 
bar." —Ihid, 

1562:—"... . the kingdom of Canara, which ex- 
tends from the river called Gate, north of Chanl, to 
Cape Comorin (so far as concerns the interior re- 
gion east of the Ghats). ... and which in the 
east marches with the kingdom of Oriea; and the 
(ientoo kings of this great Province of Canara were 
those from whom sprung the present kings of 
Gianage.”—Fd., Deo, IT, liv. ¥. cap. ii. 

1ie8 :—*'The land itselfe is called Decam, and 
also Conara,"—Linsclioten, p. 49. 

1614:—* Its proper name is Charaatiacd, which 
from corruption to corruption has come to be 
called Cauara,”"—Couto, Dee. VI. liv. v. ch. v. 

In the following quotations the name is applied 
either inclusively or exclusively to the territory 
which we now call Canara :— 

1615:—" Canara. Thence to the Kingdomo of 
the Cauurrias, which is but a little one,and 5 duyea 
iourney from Damens, They are tall of stature, 
idle, for the most part,and therefore tho greater 
thoeues.”"—Do Monfart, p. 23. 

1623 -—* Having found s good opportunity auch 
aa I desired of gutting out of Goa, and i 
farther in India, that ia more to the South, to 
Casera,"—P. della Valle, vol. I. p..601. 

1672 :—" The strip of land Casara, the inhabit- 
anta of which are called Caworsas, ia fruitful in 
rice and other foodstaffs."—Baldmus, p. 98. 

There is a good map in this work which shows 
* Canara’ in the modern acceptation of the term. 


1672 :—" Deseription of Canara, and Jouruzy fo | 


Goa.—This kingdom is one of the finest in India, 
all plain country near the sea, and even among the 
mountains all peopled."—P. Vincenzo Maria, 
F eh title seems to be applied in the modern 
manner, but the same author (p. 221) applies 
Canara to the whole kingdom of Bisnagar. 

1727 —"This Country of Canara ia generally 
governed by a Lady, who keeps her Court ata 
Town called Baydour, two Days Journey from the 
Sea."—A. Hamilton, vol. I. p, 280. 

Cuesta, s., Hind, Chltd. The Felis jubata, or 
Hunting Leopard, so called from its being com- 
monly trained to use in the chase. From Sanak. 
ehitra, * spotted.” 


=, tH 


1962 :-— The true Cheetah, the hunting leopard 





of India, does not exist in Ceylon.”"—Tennent's 
Ceylon, vol. I. p. 140, 

Tt has been ingeniously suggested by Mr. 
Aldis Wright that the word cheafer, as used by 


| Shakspere.in the following passage, refers to this 
| an LT. | —_ 


*“ Falstaff. He's no Swaggerer, Hostess; a tame 
Cheater i faith; you may stroke him gently aa a 
poppy Greyhound; he'll not swagger.”"—2nd. Pt. 
King Heary IV, Act IL. Sc. 4. 

The interpretation would rather perhaps dorive 
corroboration from a parallel passage in Beaumont 
and Fletcher :-— 


| ——"if you give any credit to this juggling 
| Fascal, you are worse than «.mple 


and 
will be drawn into the net by this decoy-duck, 


| this tame Cheater."—The Fair Maid of the Ian, Act 
| IV. Se. 2 


But we have not been able to trace any source 
from which there is the least probability that 
Shakspere could have derived the name of the 
animal, to say nothing of the familiar use of it in 
Palstaf's mouth. 

(To be continued.) 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Annonnexcs or tz Cow.—In the Asam Hills 
and in Dirdistin we come upon tribes who posi- 
tively abhor the cow: it would be interesting to 
trace how far this prevails, and the canses, 

Curtios.—In the neighbourhood of Lahor, at a 
place called Pul Shih Daulah, over the Deg 
Nadi, are collected a number of idiots, deposited 
by their parents, and carried about by Muhammad- 


(0s a9 o means of collecting alms: their facial 


appearance ig that of a rat, and they are called 
Obuhar Shih Daulah. An audacious Frenchman 
exhibited two in Paris in 1856, and called them 
Azteks of Central America. Can we get furthor 
information of this particular colony, and similar 
colonies in other parts of India P—R. Cust, Lid. 
BR. As, Boe. 





AN ACCOUNT OF SHAH DAWLA'S CHUBAS. 
Abstracted from the Fernarular Settlement Report af 
Gujartt by Mirsa Azam Beg. 

The shrine of Shah Dawlat is one of the moat 


: famous of the Panjab. This saint lived in Gujarat, 
which is called after his name Gujrat-4-Shah 


Dawlat. His tomb, built of masonry, lies 60 
yards east of the town. Round it is an enclosure 
called Garhi Shah Dawlat, in which the attendants 
of the shrine live. The man was an Afghan by 
descent, though the Gujara claim him as of their 


—_ 3 : "Ty 
* Communicated by direction of His Honour the Governor of the Panjéb, 
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kin. He is said to hhave: iatonigidl tothe indi 
family of Dehli. Of his own free will he turned an 
ascetic, and became o saint. He was fond of 
building useful works, especially bridges, wells and 
tanks. Bridges called by bis name exist still on 
the Lahor road, and o large one is in front of the 
eastern gate of the city, The ruins of a moaque 
and tank built by him lie on the same side, and+ 
the shrine of Imam Ali Hak at Syalkot is alo said 
to behis work, A special miracle is ascribed to 
him. It is said that the first child of any woman 
who asks bim to pray for a child for her is born 
an idiot with a small head and long ears. Such 
children are offered to the shrine by their parents. 
They can only eat and lie: they are complete 
idiots. The custom of offering these children 
still prevails. They are called “Shah Dawlat's 
rats," ond one or two are presented every year. 
A return of those presented between 1857 and 1566 
shews that 14 boys and 3 girls were brought to 
the shrine in that period. The Fagqirs of the shrine 
trade on them, taking them to different towns, and 
collecting alma by exhibiting them. The ignorant 
people of the country consider them supernatural 
beings. In 1866 there were nine of these un- 
happy beings at the shrme. ‘he Shah died in 
1074 Hijri, having lived in the reigna of Akbar 
and Jehingir. The shrine was built by his son. 
On every Thursday are gatherings there, and a fair 
annually. 
—_ . W. 0. Fawsuawe. 
———! 

Professor Dr. H. Schaaffhanson, President of 
the Anthropological Society, Bonn, Rhennish 
Prussia, has recently sent me the following ques- 
tions, in anawering which I would ask the aid of 
contributors who may possess information on 
the subjects in which Dr, Schaaffhausen is 
interested :— 

I. Do any of the Indian tribes contract, elon- 
gate, or otherwise deform the heads of their 
children ? 

II. Have any elongated or small skulls (Mik- 
rocephalen) been found in India as in the tamuli 
of the Crimea, Poru, Germany, France, &o, F 

Tif. Are imbecile persona, or those with small 
heads (Mikrocephalen) regarded as holy in any 
part of India? 

IV. Is ony green-stone, Nephrite, (Fadeit 
brile) met with in India, and for what purpose is 
it used F 

V. lathe Hammer (Thorhammer) or Axe vone- 
rated anywhere in Indin ? 

VI. Have any representations been found on 
any of the old sculptures of fire being obtained by 
wood-friction, and do any of the wild tribes in 
India employ this means in the present day ? 

T have attempted to answer these questions 





as far os my information will ‘permit me as 
follows :— 

Takinig Queries Taj TL. anid TED toppathien = 

An Officer who had been in the Panjib, informed 


me that he had seen there oa half-witted crea- 


ture, with an extraordinarily small bead, who 
went about as a Fagir, and was treated as a pri- 
vileged person. My informant heard o legend 
that the heada of children were sometimes pur- 
pozely deformed in this manner, the growth of 
the skoll being restricted in infancy by a clay 
covering. I have been unable as yet to obtain 
any confirmation of the statement. 

Tf the skull is deformed by the parents during 
the infancy of the child, the intention would séem 
to be to render it an object of superstitions 
wonder ! 

As regards imbeciles being venerated, afflicted 
persons in India are invarinbly treated with great 
consideration, and I have been astonished some- 
times to notice the patience with which villagers 
will tolerate a troublesome beggar, if he is blind or 
half-witted. 

IV. Nephrite is, I believe, a species of Jade, 
and is sometimes called Serpentine. In Indin it is 


| used freely in ornamentation. Dr. G. Birdwood, 


C.8.L, in his interesting volume on the Paris 
Exhibition, thus refers to its use in India — 

“The old Delhi work in cut and gem-encrusted 
Jade ia priceless. The Chinese had cut Jnde for 
ages, but never ornamented it, except by sculpture; 
but when it was introduced into India the native 
jewellers, with their quick eye for colour, at once 
saw what a perfect ground it afforded for moont- 
ing precious stones, and they were the first to 
encrost them on Jade. Tho Indian Museom 
possesses the choicest, grandest specimens of 
this work known, of the best Mogol period. 
They were exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 
1867," 

If I am correct in the view that Nephrite and 
Jade are the same, then recently at Fatehgarh T 
came upon an instance of this stone being sold 
ag amedicine. The jeweller from whom I bonght 
asmall quantity of jade asa specimen, told mo it 
was very efficacious for thos¢ who suffered from 


| pain in the head, and whose intellect was ont of 


order! Ihave heard the word Nephrite explained 
as indicating the enre affected by this stone in 
disease of the kidneys. And others have explained 
the derivation by saying that the atone is 
sometimes found in nodules in tho shape of 
kidneys, This latter view is, however, I believe 
incorrect. 

As regards the uae of the stone as medicine, Mr. 
Cockburn, of the Calcutta Museam, informed me 
that, when in Asam, be had seen a Jade azo, shaped 
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aa tho stone: celts of, Europe, which had been | Lings stone found piled up aa offerings at Siva 


scraped, 
medicine. Ibelieve that some similar superstition 
regarding the efficacy of Jade stone or serpentine 
as a care for impotency is supposed to have once 
existed in Europe. 

Jade “celt” or stone axes are found in the old 
tumuli, and at the village of Carnac in Brittany 
(celebrated for ita “stone-henge”),’ I saw some 
such stone axes which had been dog out of the 
so-called Celtic remains there, and which were 
held by the local eavants to indicate the eastern 
origin of the bodies buried there. 

V. Stone celts which are found in the Banda 
districts, in Jabalpur and in other parts of India 
are often worshipped, as Lingas (Siva’s emblem), 
and perhaps this sccounts for the stone being 
called serpentine—the serpent and Ling being 
synonymous? Mr. H. P, LeMessurier, 0.3.1, Mr. 


J. J. Carey, C-E.,and many others have found | 


these celta set upright under trees. They are 
generally daubed with red paint, and thus deified, 
and worshipped as the Linga. I made over o 


considerable collection of Indian celts to Mr.- 


Franks, F.R.S., of the British Museum. 
Thess Celts resemble somewhat in shape the 


and the powder thus obtained used as | shrines, and eo far as I can make out an oval 


stone equally with the “column” is considered to 
represent the “ Mahadéva." 

RAja Siva Prasid, C.8.L, of Banfras, told me 
recently that meteoric stones are worshipped as 
the Linga, It is readily to be understood that the 
people would regard such a stone with supersti- 
tions awe, and that the sume feeling would lead 
them to set up as @ Mahadeva, under a tree, the 
queer-looking, polished ‘celts’ which the plough 
sometimes turns up in their fields. 

VI. All the carvings found in India are of 
a comparatively late date, And where stone was 
carved the use of the flint and steel would be 
known. At Bhilsathe “ Dasyus” are shown using 
the axe bound on to the handle, and a superior 
tribe might, in their aculpturings, show tho wild 
habits of the aborigines. But, I imagine, the 
use of flint and steel must have been known in 
India long prior to any date of which we have o 
record. It may be noted that the lucifer match 
has found its way now into even very remote 
villages. 


17th March 1879. 
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H. Riverr-Cansac. 
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telat og money at W. Rhos Derida. of the 

Middle Temple, Burrister-at-law, and late of the Ceylon 

Civil Service. London, 1878. 

“ Knowledge shall be increased” wrote one, who, 
living in the time of Gautama’s boyhood, looked 
onward through a vista of many centuries to the 
“time of the end.” The last few yeara have 
witnessed a wondrous fulfilment of the prediction; 
and we venture to affirm that at no previous time 
in our era was there such a thirst for knowledge, or 
did such facilities exist for acquiring it. Subjecta 
which until now were deemed too deep or too un- 
interesting for any but the scholar or the specia- 
list, find eager readers amongat all classes; and 
atrangor still, we find some of the best scholars 
of the day engaged in writing popular freatises on 
every branch of science, in order to satisfy this 
demand. The volume before ua is ope of a series 
published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
the title of “Non-Christian 

The subject, deeply interesting, but by no means 
easy, has been very judiciously handled by ita able 
expositor. The chapteron the ontology of Baddhiam 
is especially good, and includes a lucid statement of 
the doctrine of Nirwina. Mr. Rhys Davids defines 
it, not as the extinction of existence, but os “ the 


extinction of that sinful, grasping condition of mind 
and heart, which would otherwise, according fo the 
great mystery of Karma, be the couse of renewed indi- 
vidual exisfeace.” In other words, it is the state 
attained to im this life by the Arbat, and results, at 
death, in Pariairwdna or complete annihilation of 
existence, 

The late Professor Childera maintained that the 
word Nirwina waa itself used in both these senaes. 
He says, “a great number of expressions are used 
with reference to Nirwina, which leave no room to 
doubt that it is the absolute extinction of being, 
the annihilation of the individual’; bat his 
verdict was that “the word is used to designate 
two different things; the state of blisaful aanctifi- 
cation called Arhatship, and the annihilation of 
existence in which Arhatship ends.” So, too, 
Professor Max Miller. When that scholar wrote 
hia review of M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilsire's Le 
Bouddha ef sa Religion, he understood Nirwina 
to mean“ a total extinction of being, per- 
sonality, and consciousness”; but he afterwards 
acknowledged that in the various passages of the 
Dhammapada wheres the word occurs, “ there 
is not one which would require that its meaning 
should be annihilation, while most, if not all, 
would become perfectly unintelligible” if that 
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signification were assigned. Asa means, however, 
of avoiding ambiguity, Mr. Rhys Davids’ method 
of using the two words to express the two distinct 
things is commendable: and the Pitakas, so far as 
they have been explored, warrant such usage. 
Itis interesting to note how exactly the Bud- 


‘etween the Buddhistic parinirwdna and the 
Brahmanic mukti. To himwhosees o superiority 
in the latter state we commend the following words 
of an eminent scholar :-—" The absolute state of the 
soul thus liberated is nowhere clearly defined; it 
ceases to transmigrate ; it loses all bodily indivi- 
duality; it loses all spiritual individuality; as 
whether, with the Vedinta, we consider it to be re- 
united with, or absorbed into, the Supreme Spirit, 
or whether, with the Sankhyas, we hold it to be 
commingled with the spiritual element of the 
universe, individual spirit ceases to exist. Annihi- 
lation, then, as regards individuals, is as much the 
destiny of the soul as it is of the body, and * Not to 
be’ is the melancholy result of the religion and 
philosophy of the Hindus.” 

Before leaving this part of the subject it 
may be well to notice a curious statement at 
the foot of page 31, to the effect that the Pali 
word Nibbuta (Sk. nirvrila) “ is derived from 
the same word as Nidbdaa, in Sanskrit Nirvdna”! 
In the PAli Dictionary, 8. v. parinibbuto we 
read: “ This word is regularly used as the 
p. p. p. of parinibbdyati, partly from a confusion 
between the roots 7 and 7, and partly no doubt to 


entirely drawn from three sources, namely, from 
Greek authors, from data furnished by the record- 
ed travels of Buddhist pilgrims from China, and 





worthy. Many yuoks age) Pvotiaset Sida iar 
and General Cunningham, working independently 
and from different data, proposed the year 3.0. 
477-78 as the more probable date of the nirwina ; 
and the discovery by the latter in 1876, of three 
new edicts of Adoka’s, has wonderfally confirmed 
their view." 

Professor Kern, on the other hand, assigns that 
event to the year 3.c, 380; whilst Mr. Rhys 
Davids, for reasons not given in the work ander 
review, differing from all the above, prefers the 
year 412 s.c. Unfortunately he is not quite 
consistent; for on page 86, he tells us that the 
Council of Aéoka was held at Patna “about 250 
B.C., that is to say at least 130 years after the 
death of the teacher,”—which would bring the 
latterevent down to Professor Kern’s date; and 
then, on page 234, we read that the Pitakas were 
first reduced to writing “about 160 years after the 
council of Patna, and 330 years after the death of 
Gautama,” instead of 290 according to his former 


computation. 

At the end of the third chapter of the book which 
finishes the sketch of the Buddha's life, Mr. Rhys 
Davids denounces the not uncommon view that that 


writes :—“ The system of the Brahmans had ran 


the dress which might properly be worn. 


“ad Kati. J Gannad Workshop, vol. Lp. 294 
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alone coal tell what god should be invoked, what | 


sacrifice be offered; and the slightest mistake 
of pronunciation, the slightest neglect about 
clarified butter, or the length of the Indle in 
which it was to be offered, might bring destruc- 
tion upon the head of the unassisted worshipper. 
No nation was everso completely priestridden as 
the Hindus under the sway of the Brahmanic 
law." 


Now to speak of Buddhism as “the product” | 


of auch a system as this is absurd. Brahmanism 
gave rise indeed to Buddhiam, a4 Ronianism did 
to Protestantism ; but it arose as a reaction from 
“ gdegrading thraldomand from priestly tyranny.” 

And what was the attitude of “the greatest, 
wiseat, and best of the Hindus” towards the creed 


of his ancestors? ‘The scholar already quoted 


tella ua that“ he threw away the whole ceremonial 
with its sscrifices, superstitions, penances, and 
castes, a8 worthless !""* 

And what is Mr. Rhys Davids’ own acconnt of 
Gautams'ssystem? He describes it asa systemof 
“ salvation merely by self-control and love, without 
any of the rites, any of the coremonies, any of the 
charms, any of the prisstly powers, any of the gods 
in which men love to trast” (p. 41),—as “ereligion 
which ignores the existence of God, and denies 
the existance of the soul” (p. 150); and tells us 
that “i# truck off the manacles of caste” (p. 151). 
Will anybody who knows India venture to deny 
that this was a complete revolution? And to 
assert that the prime mover in it “lived and died 
a Hindu” is as contrary to fact and common sense 
aa it would be to allege that Luther lived and 
died a Romaniat. 

Mr. Rhys Davids remarks (on page 151) that 
“ beliefs very inconsistent with the practical creed 
of the maases met with little opposition ifthey were 
taught only in schools of philosophy,” and adds 
that it was Gautama’s “society rather than his 
which excited the hostility of the Brahmans,” and 
ao led to its ultimate expulsion from the country. 
Bot we demur to this, Remarking on the Hindu 
schools of philosophy, Professor Wilson wrote :— 
“ These, although some of them offer irreconcilable 
contradiction to essential doctrines of their re- 
ligious belief, are recognized by the Brahmans as 
orthodox ... There are other achoola, as those 
of the Chirviikas, Buddhists, and Jains, which 
li in some not more at variance 
with received opinion than tho preceding, are 
stigmatised with the reproach of infidelity and 
atheiem. The cause of this difference is sufficiently 
obvious.... The orthodox schools of philosophy 


“ Ohips from a German Workshop, vol. I. p. 945. 
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do not disparage the authority of the Vedas, they do 
not dissuade the celebration of the acts of formal 


| devotion .... . . Again, the writings of the orthodox 


philosophers meddle not with existing institutions ; 
and least of all do they urge or insinuate any con- 
sideration to detract from the veneration, or fres- 
pass upon the privileges, of the Brahmans.’" Now, 
from its very earliest institution by Gautama bim- 
self, Buddhism, in entirely ignoring the Vedas, caste, 
sacrifices, priests, rites, ceremonies, and gods, must 
have been most obnoxious to the Brahmans, and 
have been more and more dreaded by them as the 
numberof its adherents increased ; and this, and 
this alone, brought about its final overthrow in 
India. 

Mr, Rhys Davids depicts very clearly the abhor- 
rence felt by Gautama ofa belief in anything like 
soul, Indeed the very firat sinto be got rid of by 
a Sotipanna was that denominated “ sakkiya- 
ditthi,” or “the delusion of self"—and the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of soul was changed 
by him to that of the transmigration of terma 
(ie of the aggregate of o man's merit and 
demerit). In view of this fact, it is curious that 
thosuthor of the Veddutasdra should have brought 
two Boddhists forward for censure for believing 
* intelligence’ (6udd4i) and ‘ nihility’ (#finya) to be 
soul. In his short description of their tenets, 
Colebrooke too saya—" the Bauddhas donot recog- 
nize a fifth element, dédée, nor any substance so 
designated; nor soul (jfea or dtman) distinct from 
intelligence (chifia)." Now chilta is aid to be 
identical with the fifth standha; and it is “ re- 
peatedly and distinctly laid down in the Pitakas 
that none of these skandhas or divisions of the 
qualities of sentient beings is soul” (p. 93); so 
that not only did the Buddhists not recognize 
a soul distinct from intelligence, but they equally 
denied that thera was one identical with intelli- 


gence. In a discourse addressed to o person 


follows :—" If there bo any organized form, sensa- 
tion, perception, thought or consciousness, past, 
future or present, internal or external, great or 
amall, remote or proximate, of it all it should 
be clearly and distinctly known, This is not mine, 
Lam not it, it is not to me » soul." 

But here we muat stop. To those whose lot is 
cast in India—a country which “has been and is 
profoundly influenced by the results of the rine 
and fall within it of the Buddhist Church"—we 
commend thia work, which, in spite of some 
blemishes, is really valuable, and is probably the 
best manual now available for the general reader. 

G. A. J. 
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NOTES ON THE SEACOAST OF SAURASHUTRA, WITH A PEW REMARES ON 
THE EXTENT OF THE CHUDASAMA RULE. 
BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON, PRESIDENT OF THE KAJASTHANIE COURT, KATHIAWAR. 


T is usually considered that Saurdshtra 
was conquered by Mahmiid Begadha; 
although other Gujarat Saltins, notably Ahmad 
Shih and Mizafar Shah L., had made incursions 
therein, and though it is admitted that Ulugh 
Khin, in the reign of Sultin Alan'd-din Ehilji, 
conqaered Gujarit; it is usually assumed tha} 
his conquest was by no means a thorongh one, 
and that it did not extend to Saurashtra. 
And that though Sultin Muhammad Tnghlik 
made an expedition to Gujarit, and also visited 
the peninsula, thathe departed without effect- 
ing any permanent conquest. During all this 
period, it is assumed that the Chudisamis 
of Junigadh ruled over the whole peninsula; 
and that it was only on the conquest of Junigadh 
by Mahmid Begadha, that the Muhammpdan 
power was first established therein. But this 
view will, I think, appear untenable, when the 
following facts and inscriptions are considered. 
The entire coastof Sauradshtr i appears to 
have been popalons and cultivated from the 
earliest times, but this belt of civilization ex- 
tended but a few miles inland, and the whole 


contre of the peninsala appears to have been | 


covered with the densest forest. All history 
and tradition now procorable are unanimous 
on this point. In fact, the only towns in the 
central portion appear to have been Junfigadh, 


Wanthali, Valabhi, Wadhwin,and perhaps Thin — 


and Jasdan, and of these, Wadhwan and 
Valabhi would come within the civilization 
belt, for as in those days the Galfs of Kachh and 
Kambay were probably more or less united, 
both these towns would come within the eastern 
border. 

but that all of ThilAwid and part of the Panchal, 
was under the direct control.of the Anhilwida 
kings; and it will also, I think, be found, that 


daring these times the whole of the sea coast was : 


governed by chiefs other than the Chidi- 
samias; and probably owing them no al- 
legiance, afterwards, in the latter end of the 
twelfth, and certainly in the thirteenth century 
(Satyat) a wave of Kathis appears to have 
occupied the Gir Forest ; probably in subordi- 
nation tothe Chudisamis, but just as pro- 


In later times there is no doubt whatever, | 





bably independent of their control, and the 
Go helsshortly afterwards entered the eastern 
and south-enstern divisions of the peni 

When therefore we deduct from the C hud i- 
gam rule these Jarge portions of the pro- 
vince, we find their domain considerably 
curtailed, and allowance being made for the 
forest, utterly insignificant. Still this dense 


| with the natural advantages of Girmdrand the 


Uparkot, made the fortress formidable even to 
powerful sovereigns. 

With regard to the races who have ruled in 
follows, In ancient times, Chavadis, Wa- 
lis, Jethwis, and Wijas. Next, the Mo- 
hammadans; and in modern times, Gohels 
and Jidejas. The Chivadis certainly 
ruled the southern shore of the gulf of Kachh, 
including Dwirka; Bet, then called Sa ik hod- 


| wira, being one of their chief seats. And we 


find traces of them both at Miini (now under 
Porbandar); and at Somanith, which was 
no doubt ruled by them, and also Div. 

The Chavadis were dispossessed of their 


country by the Rithods, in about the latter end 


of the 12th or early in the 13th century A.D. 
‘These last splitting ap into the Dwirka branch 
or Wadhels, and the Pitan-Somanith, 
Vejalkot, and other branches, known as W 4j 4 s. 
Of these we have somewhat fuller accounts than 
of the Chavadis, and they appear to have ruled 
also at Una, at Unchi Kotda, andat Jhinjhmér; 
and to have been, like their predecessors, much 


addicted to piracy. 


The W alis ruled the south-east portion of 
the coast belt, from a point north of Wali to as 
far as Jifara&bidon the south-west. All 
this strip was called WAlik, thongh now bat 
an insignificant portion is known by that name. 

The invasion of Sultén Mahmid Ghaznavi 
doubtless fell upon the Chavadis, and it is pro- 
bable that they were still ruling at Somandth 
Pitan, at Ulugh Kaiin's conquest. Bat, shortly 
after this, they were superséded by the W i- 
jas; who were speedily reduced to a subordi- 
nate position by the Mohammadan governors, 
who appear to have permanently occupied the 
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strip of country called Naghor, stretching, 
roughly speaking, from Chorwad, to the vicinity 
of Jifaribad. 

My own impression is, that Sultin Mahmid 
Ghaznavi, besides converting a number of 
Hindus, left a governor and force of Musalmans, 
in Pitan Somanith, on his departure to Ghazni, 
and that though, in progress of time, this ele- 
ment was reduced to insignificance, it was never 
completely effaced. If this were not so, what 
is the meaning of the celebrated inscription at 
Veriwal, dated Sathvat 1320, in which Mubam- 
madans are distinctly mentioned, together with 
the local Chivada rulers, as great authorities at 
that place. For this is previous to Ulagh 
Khan's conquest. Ulugh Khin's expedition 
appears to have been directed against this belt 
(Nagher), and not against Junigadh ; probably 


because the one was rich and populous; while 
the other presented numerous difficulties with 
no corresponding advantages. I hold this con- 
quest to have been much more thorough than 
is usually supposed ; though even after this, the 
Hindu element again seems to have got the 
upper hand at Somanith Pitan, but not I think 
in the remaining portion of the Nagher belt, 
where Muhammadan role was now i 

more or less settled. This is, I think, clear from 
the inscription below, which occurs in the 
shrine of Hazrat Sayyi Shih Kadari at Uni, 
and which is dated so far back as A. H. 760 
(A.D, 1358) during the reign of Firuz Tughlik. 


| The shrine occupies a prominent place in the 


citadel of Una, which was clearly at that time 
in the possession of the Muhammadans. The 
inscription is as follows :— 


ote bone 

Ble wlerle zie 5 wh ede par ond foids eyo ow 

AN UB sf Uds sly whe wake abe glo 5555 abel ty! 

BID 99% wt? yt gh GU ctl jyeteod pa calle nose 91 tly 

SI y0 FOX DS cbs Shp yl Smad 5 de Shy lng) £5 k= 

BS opde pAb old Bol Sha oe yf eae Od pal oom® 

BR oe wil Ses oS te floes sips gui pr igosel 

et Wi oy ox 

_Kiizi Ahmad of Delwira considers that thore are With those (martyrs), this slave of God also 
mistakes in this inscription, though he admits accomplished the pilgrimage to Paradise. 


that it is thas in the original, and bas given me 
& copy corrected according to his views. But 
though he may very possibly be correct, I have 
preferred the original, which may be roughly 
rendered thus :— 

He is all-knowing. 

In the happy time of the martyr of the age, 
who made the heaven resplendent and was of 
rank as exalted as Solomon. 

Abd’l Muzaffar Firoz Shah being firmly esta- 
blished everywhere (as king). 

A protector of the world and admitted tothe 
court of the shadow of God. 

His country was always prosperously ruled 
and populous. 

His mode of rule lasted till other times, and 
religious people followed in his path, 

(One of) the band who fell in the religious 
war on the date A. H. 760." 

OG ER SO OR ee ra 


Muhammad was his name and his appellation, 
while his time lusted. 

Zafar Khin gave him ‘the title of Zafar 
Hazrat Shih. 

Tam alwa expecting 8 blessing a3 @ servant 
of this shrine, 

This shrino of the Shih, he built by the 
of God in this time. ee feel 

Amen oh Lord of the Worlds ! 

This inscription shows clearly that in A. D. 
1358, not only was the Mahammadan power 
established in Una, but that this belt of country 
was sabject to the Emperor Firoz Taghlik. The 
Zafar Khin mentioned in the inscription, iption, was 
the viceroy of that name, special! ly appointed by 
this emperor.” 

_ The next inscription is perhaps even more 
interesting, as being bilingaal, though the dates 
are very pazzling. It seems to bave had originally 


* See Elliot and ‘ 
308, 310, Dowson's Hist. of India, vol. iii. pp. 
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words inscribed round the border, for I can 
make out Malik Sri Asad in the Devanigari 
letters at the top. The singular thing is that 
the Persian inscription says that Malik Muham- 
mad was the builder of the mosque or fort, 
while the Devanigari says that his son Malik 
Asad built it. The inscription is now on the 
left-hand side on entering the Darbirgadh of 
Pushnivara. The Persian would lead ono to 
think that a mosque or masiffar khinsh had 
been built, while the Gujariti rather points to 
repairs of the fort. Some words of the Gujariti 
are doubtful, but the Persian is very clear. The 
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date is evidently Sur-San and not A. H., though 
even then it is difficult to make the dates in the 
Persian and Gujariti respectively correspond 
within a year or two. 

PushndvarA issituatedinNigher, about 8 
miles E.S.E. of Pitan Somanith, and this insorip- 
tion clearly shows that a Muhammadan governor 
resided at Pitan, and that Pashnivara was sub- 
ject to him, and that the of this belt 
of country was Sultin Kutbu'd-din of Gujarat; 
though previous to the conquest of Junigadh 
by his successor Sultin Mahmiid Begadha. 


cml cme! AW pas 
o> Je me Slee ay dom tle BG wit Of & 
lal) glo coe op eidi be ylblt; o¢ jo 
et AE vibes ott old UoF) gay se eras god 
peat gle GW sb 
daa (8 Ta oe 2 Gt gears steaada RAR eae gear’ 
laiae: siemens aa aon hue ha atest ee. eae 


ara | TAA SAS SHAS AT 


Sys HITT ForT Tay YIAe TT 


SeATeEren GUANA REALE HE aT CR RT 


It may be roughly translated as follows :— 

In the name of God, the compassionate, the 
merciful. 

This building was erected by Malik Muhath- 
mad, son of Malik Mubirak, who thereby 
acquired great fame, in the reign of Sultén 
Katbu'd-din, son of Sultin Mahammad Shab, 
on the eleventh day of the month of Rabin'l- 
Awwal of the year 860 for the sake of God the 
dispenser of favours. He the all-knowing, the 
all-wise, impelled me to do this. 





Sathvat 1514 Srivan vadi, 2nd, Sanday. In 
the victorious reign of Sultfin Sri Katba'd-din. 
Malik Sri Asad, son of Malik Sri Muhammad, 
son of Malik Sri Mabirak of Déva, Pitan, con- 
structed anew? the fort of Pasniwadar, a 
building of greatstrength.* This was inscribed 
on Sunday Miba vadi, 8th, Samvat 1514, by 
Sarang De, son of Salkaika, son of Suya Mahan, 
son of Wast&, son of Prala, son of Sara, son of 
GhishmA, son of Lakbir the stonemason. 

The Gujarfti inscription purports to have 


* Doubtful. 





been engraved in Maha, a month which pre- 
cedes Srivana in the ordinary Gujarati com- 
putation, hence I am inclined to think that 
either the Haliri Sathvat is here intended, 
which commences in ; or the year 
usually used in inscriptions and the calculations 
of Sastris, which commences in Chaitra; either 
of these Samrats would falfil the required con- 
dition, viz., “ that Srivana should precede 
Miha.”’ 

The omission of Malik Asad’s name from the 
Persian may possibly have been explained in 
the border, of which the words Malik Sri Asad, 
in Devanigari charscters,| ice pistaly’ legible in 
the left-hand corner over the Persian. 

In later times, #. ¢. after Sultin Mahmiid 
Begadhi’s conquest of Junigadh, Mahamma- 
dan thdnahs spread throughout the seacoast 
belt in all directions, as well as elsewhere in 
the interior. Uni-Delwira are full of memories 
of the great noble Malik Eidz, governor of 
the peninsula, in the latter part of the reign of 
Sultin Mahmad Begadha, and thronghout the 


RE eS Be one a large or 
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reign of his successor Sultin Muzaffar Halim. 
The pomp and state of this noble during his 
expedition, in the latter sovereign’s reign, 
against the Rani of Udayapur, are described 
in glowing terms in the Mirat-i-Sikendri. His 
grave is pointed out at Una in the enclosure of 
Sayyid Shih’s mausoleum; and as he died in 
disgrace, there seems no reason to doubt that 
this humble tomb, not even surmounted by a 
dome, may cover the remains of one of the 
most celebrated of the local governors of the 
peninsula. Though the chief seat of Malik 
Eiaz’s rule was at Div, where he commanded 
the navy of Gujarat, Una appears to have been 
a favourite residence of his, and his name js 


mentioned in the Sanskrit inscription at the 
Uni tank. In this inscription, Und is described 
as Unat darg (the lofty fortress). 

I am myself of opinion that the modern town 
of Und is really the ancient Delwara; and 
that the old Una was on s neighbouring emi- 
nence, and is now waste. This appears from 
the fact that the modern Delwira is called 
Nawinagar or the new city, in the Mérat-i- 
Ahmadi; and from an inscription on one 
of the kettledraums of the shrine of Hazrat 
Shih at Uni. The inscription says that the 
kettledram was presented to the shrine of 
Hazrat Shah, (bot it is now in the shrine of 
Sayyid Shah). The inscription runs thus :— 


Sem! Sie oe Wid! CH ed sla & dm eS p3A pods) ai? 9 ol 
BOK SS ew F ore sls woe Glyi oly gh oe wl oly? 
cet Bly sytyho ducd be tere pl ports 4 eu ga 


“Nawab Mirin Sayyid ’Ali, son of Nawab 
Syidat Panah Sayyid Kasim, presented this 
kettledrum asa gift to the blessed shrine of 
Hazrat Shah Shamsu’d-din bin Sayyid Ahmad. 
This inscription was engraved on the 6th of 
the month of Zilkid A. H. 1005. It is situated 
in the town of Delwira.” 

This kettledram, as above mentioned, is now 
in the shrine of Sayyid Shah, just outside the 
present town of Una, while the shrine of Hazrat 
Shih is in the very citadel of Una. This in- 
clines me to think that the present town of Uni 
was, even so lateas Akbar's time, called Delwari; 
and that the ancient Una or Unat dirg close 
by, is now waste. It was probably abandoned 
after the slaughter and expulsion of the Brahman 
Kings of Uni, by the Wj Chieftain of Vejalkot, 
(now a ruined fort in the Gir forest) in about 
the 13th century A.D, The Nawib Sayyid Ali 
appears to have beens son of the Sayyid Kasim, 
who in A. D. 1591 with Gujar Khin and the 
Khiin A’'zam upheld the honour of the imperial 
arms on the bloody field of Bhiichar Mori. 

After the expulsion of the Unewdl Brahmans 
from Uni, the Wij chieftains governed that 
town and district, and extended their rule along 
the southern coast as far as the Mandri river at 

~Manér. Their grest strongholds were 
Onchi Kotda and Jhinjhmér; whence they 


practised piracy, until humbled by the Maham. 
madans in the reign of Sultin Mahmud BegadhA. 
After this, the Wajis do not seem to have again 
asserted themselves, and the Muhammadan 
pover henceforward was supreme thronghoct 
the entire coast belt from Somanith to Gogha. 
The portion of the coast belt between Miyini 
and Navi seerhs, at an early period, to have fallen 
into the possession of the J eth wis, who, 
though tliey in their turn were deprived of the 
coast line by the Muhammadans, were yet able 
to reconquer their ancient possessions in the 
declining days of the Moghul Empire. North 
of Miyini came the W idhels, whose rale ex- 
tended as far as and east of Dwirkd, up to at least 
Khambhilia. But they also were subdued by 
farther curtailed by the J i dejiis, the latest in- 
vaders from the north, In point of fact, (with 
the exception of the belt from Jodi to Miyani, 
which also has always been less of a separate 
country except in the times of the Chivadas, 
when civilization had not yet penetrated far 
inland): the coast belt is separated from the 
interior of the province by physical obstacles. 
The Gir Hills and Forest isolate the whole of 
Nagher and Bibridwid, from ChorwAd to almost 
the gatesof Mahuwi. Then commences another 
hilly range,” which carries on the barrier, until it 
joins, or nearly joins, the KhokhrA Hills near 


Se 
* Sometimes called the lesser Gir. 
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Goghi, and to this day, with the exception of 
Veriwal, the remainder of Niagher is isolated 
from the rest of the province, by the Gir 
Forest. From the above, it is sought to be 
shown— 

1. ‘That in extremely ancient times, only the 
seacoast belt, a few towns excepted, was inha- 
bited ; and that of this belt the most important 
and populous portion was N igh er. 

2. That in the entire belt, the Chivadis 
firstruled. That then the Ra thods dispossess- 
ed them of Dwirki, and the coast as far east as 
Khambhalié, and as far south possibly as the 
north bank of the Miyini Creek. The Jethwis 
previous to this had established themselves not 
only at Nagnah bandar," but from Miyini to 
Navi on the west coast. Doring all this period, 
the coast belt was directly subject to the para- 
mount power of the Anhilwada sovereigns, and 
owed no allegiance to the Chudisamis of 
Janiigadh. 

$. But subsequent to Ulugh Khin’s con- 
quest, the Muhammadan power was firmly 
established throughout Nagher, at all events, 
and probably further. And the authority both 
of the Tughlik House of Debli, and of their 
viceroys, as well as of the earlier Sultins of 
Gujarit, was unquestioned in Nigher, if not 
through other portions of the coast belt. 

4. That the Chudisam4& power was 
confined to Junigadh and the interior, and that 
these chieftains never ruled in the seacoast belt. 

If this view be accepted, as well as the theory 
of the greater part of the interior having been 
occupied by dense forest; the following facts 
can be accounted for: 1, The invariable 
ocenrrence of the names of the Anhilwida sove- 
reigns, or their Mubammadan sneoessors in the 
paramount power, in all inscriptions in the coast 
belt ; und the almost invariable omission’ of all 
mention of the Chudisamis. 2, The contemp- 
tuous mention of the Junigadh chieftains in 
the Prabandh Chintdémani, and other Gojarit 
histories. 9%, The almost entire absence of in- 
scriptions of any date between Sam. 800 and 
Sam. 1300 in the interior of the province, and ex- 
cepting at Junagadh and its immediate vicinity, 
of all mention of the Chudisamis in inscrip- 
tions. 

It may be said, when the Gohels entered the 
a. aS at Bienes ie eee 


province at the end of the 13th century A.D., 
that the Chudisamis were paramount at all 
events in the interior. Possibly at that time, 
certain clearances had in places been made in 
the forest, but the grant of districts, etc. in those 
days probably meant that the Ra was willing 
to have at Sejakpur on the JhaliwAd border, a 
vassal who could protect him from invasion, 
and the grants of Arthila and Garifdhar, doubt- 
less were intended, in like manner, as checks on 
the Willis and perhaps even Wajis. 

Objection may be made that we find, even 
now, Chndisamis as far east as Dholera, etc. 
But these, it mast be remembered, obtained their 
holdings in comparatively modern times, and 
indeed, roughly speaking, the Chudisamis ap- 
pear to have only founded three or four sub- 
ordinate bhayddi holdings of any importance, in 
all the interior, viz. (1) W ans 4 war, (2) Lath, 
(3) Sarwa, whence the Sarvaiyis, and (4) 
Bhadli. From this latter holdingsprung all, 
or almost all, the Chudisamis of the Bhal, or of 
the Dholeri, Dhandhuki, etc. districts under 
Ahmadibid. Almost every Chndisami in Gu- 
jarit traces his descent from one or other of these 
subordinate branches, and in the peninsula we 
have only toadd the Kesod and Chorwid stocks. 
Chorwid, it is remarkable, is the only instance 
of a Chudisami holding on the coast, unless 
Dithd be so considered. And I am disposed to 
think that it does not date further back than 
the collapse of Moghul rule. Diath notoriously 
has no more ancient origin, it having been 
conquered from the Muhammadan thinahdir 
by the Sarvaiyas of Hithasni in Und. Before, 
therefore, the conquest of the interior of the 
province, and the redaction of Junigadh, we 
find the Rio of Juanigadh, besides possessing tho 
capital, Wanthali, Dhoraji, and a few other 
towns and villages as crown domains,—had off- 
shoots only at Winsiwar, Lath, SarwA, Bhadli, 
and Kesid. Possibly par and one or 
two other minor holdings may be added to 
these. These considerations show, I think, 
that the Chudisamé power has been much 
exagyerated. 

The accompanying inscription, found at 
D him 1 4j, will illustrate the position of the 
W jas as local rolers at . Patan Somanith, in 
succession to the Chivadis :— 


Paya beef eee om Arcee Zi ae 
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ot aa) ares MN og arggeralaray Peratr et: sat garg Aare 

Nees can ete toe 

(:) AIT: FTAA HPSTHS Lae eee 
qerarag (:) targa 

qi: AH WAAR UARTAATE TAA TBE 13 ei, seersrariafeteeTT 

TATASCA FIA: 

see sett aaeecainecreags, | eat ioe oPeegete exrgcre aet- 

fad argamracaiara: waarasaarT: RTH ACRE gals aa. Ale Tae, Fra 

aagiint | afanaa~ 

TANIA ASUIAT saMAaaa: | & SEA 4: TTT IT ATH ST afta 

: 7 at 

ania | ao quate arcane qt ements ay Mra |. enarginagT: 

qraraTaeart Panerraats fess: | epeaagAterasaa wr PaisaPay 

C1 & a- 

EM a: YUM TAIT AA SAAT qn: Saale: egea afer ea: aT 
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a4 MT 4: 


Ma |» TFA ATA 


QUAM | Mere FilsaTAT T ATATCAAMAT (AL) | ¢ dager Hy TA 


Meer ear: | ATTANTAT: 


fereagaaa(e:) a |< fe gor aeqgera sesaisaealy earacer: | 


way TeaAaT FAA Ta BT 


meracaay TAA: YEE: | Lo wet aiealfa AIT ang: aTteT Tages aie: | Pra: yf 


TeHAUGAA: aineqaras eai(at) g- 


afta 10 fatead Gfeanaiiaaa i) gaergeaaratot | qqa Wels ae oraeate 


The inseription is in praise of Karam éi, « 
Porwil Wania, minister of the Wajda Raja 
Bharma, and relates how he has repaired the 
kainda or reservoirat Mal Gay’ (near Dhimléj), 
and how he had also erected » trough for cattle 
to drink from, at the gute of Pitan. It cele- 
brates the ancestry of Karam§i, also saying 
that formerly Rino, son of T6j, chief minister of 


the Gujarit rijis, had done many excellent. 


works, and had protected Brahmans at a time 
when the world was filled with Mlechhas (here 
Miisalmins), bat that now Karaméi, son of 
Riino, was the shelter of the religions classes, 
etc. It relates also how the minister induced 
the Raja to give a village named Méghpur to 


ara i) & tl ft: I aptaag | ep ateat 


Brahmans, to ensure the salvation of his de- 
ceased brother Méghraj, etc. etc. The inscrip- 
tion is dated Sat. 1437, corresponding to about 
A.D, 1381, a most interesting period of the 
provincial history. And the inscription is most 
instructive. It no longer bears the names of 
the paramount rijis of Anhilwidi, nor 
of their Muhammadan successors, but merely 
of the local Waji raler. We know from the 
history of Gojarit, that A.D. 1381 was 
a period of great confusion in the affairs of the 
province generally. Zafar Khin, the viceroy 
appointed by the Emperor Firoz Tighluk, (and 
who is mentioned in the Una inscription nbove,) 
died in 1871; and the great Zafar Khan," who 


. Zafar Khio, founder of the Gujaris Sultanat, came to that province in about A.D. 139). 
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had’ not “yet ‘arrived. We’ know from the | utique of its kind, and is mitlice ks SEE 
Persian historians that great’ disorder now pre | cient thai'its inore futtions neighbour; and the 
vailed in Gujarat and doubtless in the peninsula’ | niitmerous objects of interest fein 
also, And this letvi, while fully confirming’ this; | itself, ate hitherto ‘Unnoticed, save casnally by 
shows us the W Aja Rajiof Patan, ttc: and his | Colonel Tod, yet wild mh ogg kes 
minister, busily rebailding places of worship, und | There are Sanskrit inscriptions ‘of sents 
doubtless fondly dreaming of emancipation from | terest, hitherto T believe undescribed, at Kintela 

the yoke of the accursed Mleckha Tt seems | (Porbandat), Kodinir (Amreti), Chorwad (Jana: 
just possible that this Karamnshi may have been’ | gadh), and many other places; ‘the Chorwad 
grandson of the celebrated Téjahpile, minister of | inscription alone, and a few others, have been 
the Waghdlis of Anhilwadi, and the wording | translated by Colonel Tod, (Travels in Western 
of the commencement of the inscription woald | Jndi@,) but with many inaccuracies and import- 
seem to point to this, ant omissions. A careful account of the const 


was to found the dynasty of the Gujarit SiMtins, —— Pitan Somianith and” Sutripadi, is 
ae would 





untiquaries to this most intercsting country, | throw considerable light 6n the: ancient history 
ubounding in inscriptions and ancient temples, of Saurishtri, and also of Gujarit, and 1 
tore particularly the const belt stretching | trust that the Archeological Department will 
from Jodia.to Gogh’, and especially the district’ not consider this interesting region unworthy 
of Nagher. The temple of Kadwir near to both pierre bal Ber troepestig bd EL" alntbalengs 
NetID ywiiaar) GA! lu asduli hs em oone asl 
‘ HA wetleW 2iZ 
fo THE CHALUKYA VIKRAMA-VARSHA, OR ERA oF. THE WESTERN - tle 
tock perpen ape eer VIKRAMADITYA: VI. ermedltiog Soid 9 shawetert 
“BY 3. F. FLEET, Bo. CS, MBAS. Pieihly dabacnaS ; aaa 


sv . 
lat eoomia® » auee 


In Sir Walter Eltiot’s paper. on, Hindu, ee Prtyece del aerry: Wh: Feboaldithe glen 
scriptions',—in. the account of the Western, of. the, kiogs Viikeadns dips and Nanda 
Chalukys king Vikramdditya VI, | be, hindrance. ‘any longer?’ he, with! a, 
Tribhnovanamalla, or Permadi-—-| loudly-nttered command, abolished that (era) 
we are told that, “ having set aside the ancient.| which has the name of Suke, and made. that. 
Saka, he established the Vikrama-Saka in his (era) which has the Chajuk ya figures,”—2, | 
own name’’; and, further on,-he is again men-- An. inscription on the roof.of a room at. the: 
tioned as « rubbing ‘ont the Saka, and institut. temple of the god ViraNérayaua. at 
ing the Vikrama-era in its atead,”” .| Gadag in the Gadag Tilaki of the 

Three inscriptions are quoted in support of| Distriet; MS...Coll.,-I.,.370./ In thesdtansiess 

this :—1, A stone-tablet lying by the stream at | tion of Vikramaditya VIL, it contains 
a AR in the Soriipdr ar Surapir Tlakha in. | these two) verses :—Ballétanadiv ripwnpipar- 
the, Nizam’s Dominions ; MS. Collection, Vol. ellaran=thdigadandam=orag isi — dharari-vallu- , 
1., p. 350. It contains this verse >—Enis- irdd= bian=ddai. Tribhwnansuiatlaw Chitlukya-Vi- 


Jeonnaliadinana, magaris Stméivar-jrevtiva- keumdditya-mpiparin iN Becca Saka-varushavans 
raunhgeanujah Vikrama-chakri Chakradhara- mdnisi . Vikrama-earwhameeadu fn, 


riipan Vikraméditya-Nwinta-naréidrarkkala peearain swasnmatiga. negalchidaa  sdhasigan. 
téjam=dddihadu® yinn=ydk-oidu . tunn=dne jagad-tha-déni dharmma-vinidam \\.~" Having. 

greaney=agal Saka-némamaw. kaledu Chdluby- slain. all the hostile kings, by his. amplitade,. 
drikamas madidasa \|.—“ The son vf this Ab a- and along—T ribhavanama)la, theking,, 
vamalladéya was king Smédvara, ChilukyaVikramiaditya, became the 
whose younger brother was the emperor Vi-'| favourite of the world. ere gant ‘ont. 
phecdaer 257 gees Ae the brilliant ‘Sake-varsha® 





' Madras Jour, of Lit. end Science, Vol Ty p. 198. * The Saka. 


oa, Tha original probably hs a7 jeude, whic T soph for mb epson 
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one, the most liberal man in the world*, who 
delighted in religion, his name 
throughout the world under the form of the 
Vikrama-varsha.""—And 3, A stone-tablet on 
the north side of the temple of Kalinga at 
Kilige in the Teigali Taluka in the Nizim’s 
Dominions ; MS. Coll. I, 415. In the description 
of Vikramaditya VL, it contains these two 
verses :—Balldéltanado] _ripu-nripar-ellaran= 
Shiiigadindam=oragisi: dharant-vallabhan=ddan 
Tribhuvanamallan Chélukya-Vikramdditya- 
vripawm || Reeve Saka-varshavais ménisi Vikrama- 
carusham=orusham=endwmh land  pesararis 
vasumatiyolu parayisidam jhasak-enalu dayd/u 
Pr rmadi nesidams || —The transcription of the 
second verse is obviously faulty, and | cannot 
emend it from conjecture to my satisfaction; what 
crush’ means, I do not know, unless it is for 
ovasen, ‘1 do not rub ont’, or oreven, ‘I will tell, 
i.e. publish.’ But the purport of these two verses 
is the same as of those of the Gadag inscription. 

Sir Walter Elliot himself does not seem to 
take these passages as referring to the Vikrama- 
Sathvat, which commences,—in Northern India, 
on the new-moon which immediately precedes 
the sun’s entrance into Mésh a, or originally on 
Sunday the new-moon of the 14th March, 8.0. 
57,°"—and, in Southern India, on the new-moon 
of Karttika, or, originally on Wednesday the 
22nd September, s.c. 57." But, elsewhere, the 
mistake has been made of understanding them 
to mean that Vikramaditya VI. abolished 
the use of the Saka era, commencing with the 
sun's entrance into Mésha, or originally on 
Saturday the 14th March 4.p. 78 *,—which had 


time that a change of this kind was made. 

So far from any such change of era having 
been made at all,—out of the large number of in- 
scriptions from Western and Southern India that 
have come onder my notice, the only instances in 
which the Vikroma-Sarmvat is used are,—], the 
Girjara grant of Jayabhata of “the 
year 486," (published by Dr. Biihler at 


anol aedetion ana te Da ee 
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Vol. V., p. 110), which certainly seems to be 
dated in that era;—2, the Pathan inscrip- 
tions of Sathvat 802, recording the accession 
of VanarAja, (mentioned by Dr. Bihler 
at Vol. V., p. 112), which “can be referred to 
no other era;’’*—and 3, the grants of the 
Chaulukysas of Anahilapdtaka, 
ranging from Vikrama-Satnvat 1043 to 1317, 
(published by Dr. Bahler at Vol. VI., p. 180), 
which are specifically dated in that era. Dr. 
Burnell (So.-Ind. Paleo,, 2nd Ed., p. 73) 
says that the Vikrama-Sathvat “is all but un- 
known in Southern India, except in the 
Dekkan.” And, as faras my own experience 
goes, it was never used, either before or after 
the time of Vikramaditya VL, by the 
Western Chalukyas and Chalukyas; 
nor by the Rashtrakitas, who tempora- 
rily supplanted them in Western India; nor 
by the fendatories of those dynasties; nor by 
the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi. Dr. 
Bahler, it is true, speaks, at Vol. V., p- 112, 
of a Rishtrakita grant of the eighth 
century as being dated in both the Saka era 
and the Vikrama-Samvat; but, as I have 
pointed out at p. 151 abdve, the mistake is that 
of Bal Gaigidhar Sistri, who published this 
grant, at Jowr. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc, Vol. IL, 
p- 371. It is really dated, in words and figures, 
“when Saka 675 had expired;” and no refer- 
ence is made to any other era, 

The mention of Vikramaditya and 
Nands, in the Yedarive inscription, in the 
same verse with the institution of a new era, 





of the country, Bat the object that V i- 
kram dditya VI. had in view was,—not to 
introduce that era into his dominions,—but to 
eclipse the fame of it, by establishing a new era 
under a similar title in his own name. 

Mr. 8. P. Pandit (Vol. 1, p. 83), evidently 
& good deal influenced by the coincidence of 
the initial date of the years of the Vikrama-_ 
Sarhvat in Southern India, interprets the date 





" Of; the epoch, given above may be regarded'as the com. 


ni year O.—Ep. . 
to W the fret day of 
bight omg of Rhett of Keliagn Buh. ~ 
r of Chaitra of Kaliyugs aii, my 
anes bomen, a authenticity of the 
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of the Tidgandi grant (Example No. 1 below) 
as indicating that the initial date of his era 
was the first day of the bright fortnight of 


Kiirttiks, and,—partly on the authority | 


of Sir Walter Elliot that his reign began in 
Saka 995; partly on the computation that the 
details of the date of this particular grant are 
not correct for Saka 1004, the Dundubhi 
eaveatsara, but are correct for Saka 1005, the 
Rudhirédgari smbvatsare,—tixes the com- 
mencement of it in Saku 998. It might be 
inferred from the wording of the date of this 
grant that the first day of the bright fortnight 
of Karttika was the initial dite of each 
year of his era. But it does not of necessity 
follow. And it is, on the contrary, entirely 
negatived by the dates of his very numerous 
inscriptions, which, with one or two exceptions, 


of a purely special character, make the years of | 
his era correspond almost exactly with the 


years of the Saka era, and point to some date 
very late in Saka 997, or very early in Saka 
998, for the commencement of his era and his 
reign, Fortunately the very day itself is fixed 
for ca by the Wadagéri and Aralééwar stone- 
tablets (Nos. 5 and 4 below), the earliest two 
inscriptions of bis time. The Wadagéri inscrip- 
tion records grants that were made by him“ on 
account of the festival of his paffa-bandha, or 
‘ coronation’’*, on Thursday, the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of Phalgunaofthe Nala 
aulvateara, which was the first (year) of the 


glorious Chalukya Vikrama-Varsha." By | 


the Tables in Brown's Carnatic Chronology, the 
Nala savewateara was Saka 998; and it was 
probably this fact,coupled with the specific state- 


ment of the Wada g4ri inscription, which led | 


Sir Walter Elliot to select Saka 998 for the com- 
mencementofhis reign. If his actual coronation 
took place on the fifth day of the bright fort- 


night of Phalgunaof Saka 998, the Nala | Saka 


sahvalsara, we should expect the date of the 
Wadagéri inscription to be expressed by patfa- 
handha-kdlado],' at the time of his coronation,’ 


Dit, “binding (the hend) with the fillet (of 
ty)!’ A similar expreasion, sabhiaddt Stoo 
punya & u, oocursin No. 14 errr and 
Old-Canarese Inscriptions in this Joc raf 1. 80 (Vol. V., 
p. 74). [ am not yet able to decide whether it rofers to 

the actaal corenation a 
onl to an anniversary celobmtion of the ceremony. 

of opel to Tuesday, the 20th March, a.p. 
107 — 

4 Corresponding to the 14th February, a.p. 107&6—Ep. 

™ Bubject, however, to the correction peinted ont by 





rather than by pattabandh-dtsawt-nimittadii, ‘on 
account of the festical of his coronation.’ Now, 
the Aral4jwar inscription records grants that 
were made “at the time of the sun's entrance 
into Mésha, on Tuesday, the fifth day of the 
dark fortnight of Chaitra of the Nala 
enieatsara, which was the first (year) of the 
glorious Chalukya Vikrama-Kila.” This 
waa the very first day of Saka 998, the Nala 
saivateara.'* Consequently, Vi kramidi- 
tya VL. had been reigning for at least ele 
and # half months before the pas : 
of the Wadagéri inscription in Phalgune of 
the same Saka year and sawiratsare. It follows 
conclusively from this, that that partaband4- 
étsava was merely the first anniversary celebra- 
tion of his coronation, which, apne ae: 
tually took place on Monday, the fifth da 
the bright fortnight of Philguna pry he 
997, the Rakshasa saswatsara.* This is the 
initial date of the years of his era, and, as some 
of the instances which I shall give below will 
point out, the result of its being so close to the 
initial date of the yeara of the Saka era waa 
that the smivatsaras of the sixty-year oycle 
were made to commence and end with the years 
of his cra, instead of with the years of the Saka 
era as had been the case up to then. 

I have found only three grants dated in his 
ora, in which, but for the general tenour of the 





inscription, we might be in doubt as to the year 
_ from which the date recorded in itis to be eal- 


eulated.—1, The Tidgundi grant, published 
by Mr. 8. P. Pandit at Vol. L. p. 80. The date, 
L 12, 3 is expressed by Sri-Vitrama-kilo-saieatea- 
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R. Aa. Soc., Vol. X., p. 196), is expressed by 
Vira- Vikrama-kéla- ndmadhéya- sasrvatsar- aika- 
viksati-pramitéshr=atitéshu varttamdna-Dhdtu- 
smivatearé Pushya-bahula-trayddasy din Adivér- 
éttardyana-sankrént)(ntau), which, similarly, 
indicates Saka 1018, which was the Dhatu 
sarnhvatsara,— And 3, A stone-tablet at the temple 
of the god Basavanna at Balagithve jin 
Maisir; No. 172 of P., 8, and 0.-0., Tuserip- 
tions. The date, 1, 58, is expressed by Giri. 
Bhavalichana - 37 - pramita-Vikrama-varshaja- 
Nanfan - dkhya - vateara - bhava - Paushya(sha)- 
mdsa-sita-paksha -chaturtthi-Mahtjavdradoj -be- 
ras-iral=uttardyanadol, which, similarly, in- 
dicates Saka 1034, which was the Nandana 
smivatsara. 

In all the remaining instances, his era is 
specifically called ‘the Chalukya Vikrama- 
Kala,’ or ‘the Chalukya Vikrama-Varsha.’ 
It is nowhere called ‘ Vikrama-Samvat,’ which 
is the name allotted to it by Mr. S. P. Pandit. 
But, in one solitary instance, No. 40 below, it 
is called *the Ch &iluk ys Vikrama-Saka,” if 
the MS. Collection is correct.—4, An inscribed 
pillar in the temple of the god Kadam bé-. 
évaraatAralééwar in the Hangal Taloka 
of the Dhiirwid District; MS. Coll, I., 255. 
The date is expressed by Srimach-Chdlukya- 
Vikrama-kdlada lneya Nala-sairrateurada 
Ohaitra - bahula-paiichamt-Momngalavéra-Mésha- 
sankrdnti-vyatipétad-andu ; i.e. Saka 998.—5, 
A stone-tablet at the temple of the god Ba sa- 
véévara at Wadagéri in the Séripir or 
Suriipir THakha ; MS. Coll., L, 256. The date 
is Srimach-Ch6| ubye-Vibrama-cirshasprathasii- 
Nafa-sovivatearada Phalguna-suddha-panachamt- 
Bri(bri)haspativérad-aiidu pattabarhdh-Stsava- 
nimitiadi palarwh mahd-ddnahgalan médi 
ddna-kdladol; i.e. again, Suka 998.—6, A 


stone-tablet at» Balagithye; No. 163 of P., S,,’ 


and. 0.-C.,| Inscriptions.’ The date; 1.39, is 


Srimach-Ohé|ubya-Vikrame-varskel da*] 2neya | 


stone-tablet at Balagiiive ; No. 164 of P., S., 
and O.-C., Inscriptions, The dste, 1." 26, is 
Sri -Ohd.-Vi.-varishada** yerade(da)ueye Pin. 





macernet oe are, of course, my own to save 
y “. This is the Galagnith inscription spoken of by Mr. S. 
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gala-sukoateorade® Mdghada punname Sima: 
vérad-andina a-nimit-tadin ; 
#. ¢., again, Saka 9998, A stone-tablet at 
the temple of the ‘god Gargéivara at 
Galagnith in the Kod Taloka of the Dhirwid 
District; MS. Coll, I, 289. ‘The date ‘is is 
Sri.-Ch-Vi. -kélada — Sneya 
sarada Jyéshthadeamavasye © Adityavdra lik: 
ee ee re Ee ae ; ie. Saka 
—9, A stone-tablet in front of the temple 
tert nilapna at Kurtakéti in the Gadag 
Taloki; MS. Coll. I., 294. ‘The date is Srt.- 
Ohé.-Vi.-varshalda®]  Tneya  Dwhdubhi-san’ 
vatsarada Pushya-tuddha tadige’* Adityaviram= 
uttardyana-saihicrdnti-vyattpdtad-amdu ; i.e. Sake 
1004.—10, A’ stone-tublet at the temple called 
Salt-gadi at Arasibidi in the Hungund Taluka 
of the Kalidgi District; MS. Coll., ‘I., 71, and 
my own transcription from the original. The 
second date, 1. 29, is Chd.-Vi.-kdlada 10- 
neya Krbdhania-stnhvatedvada Ashé'da(dha)-buit oi): 
ddha 1 Budhardraw dakshindyana-sankrénti- 
nimittan ; 7. ¢. Saka 1007.—11, A stone-tablet 
lying on the embankment of the tank at 
Arastbidi; “MS, Coll, 1, 127, and my own 
transcription from the original. The first date, 
1. 22, is Srt-Chd.-Vi.-varshada 12neya’ Pra- 
bhava-saiatearada Sritea nad=amaiad)-edsye 
Adityavéra siryyo-grahanad-avidu; 4. ¢. Saka 
1009.—12, No. VIII. of my Ratta inscriptions ; 
No. 93 of P., 8, und 0-0, aan. The 
first date, L 56, (Jour, Bo. Br. R. “As. Soe. 
Vol. X., p. 290), iv SACOM Viskdlada 12neya 
Prabhava-emitvatsarada Pausha-krishna-chatur- 
ddait-Vaddavérad=uttardyana-saiikerdntiy-arnde ; 
i. ¢, again, Saka 1009—13, A stone‘tablet at! 
the gateway of the temple of the god’ V is h’a- 
pari-Haréévara at Bilambid in the 
Kod Taluka; MS. Coll., 1,308. The date 
in OHLONE -Vi-arahaia 12Qneya’ Prabhava- 
savwatsarada Phalguna-bahula yékddast Aditya 
véramik vyatfpdtamuh kidida punya-dinad- 
aida ; 4. ¢., again, Saka 1009.* —14, A stone- 
tablet at the Juin temple at lngalgi in the 
ree Taluka in the Nizim's Dominions; 
I, 344. The date is expressed by’ 
Sri-Chd.-Vir-kdlada 18neya Pee eect 
sarada Phélguna-inddha-dasamt-Simanérad- 





* San I, be Praha eat, cme 
Thursda gpl day of the dark 
corresponding to if teothth March oer 
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auhdu ; i, ¢. Saka 1015.°%—15, A stone-tablet 
ata temple at Balagiinve ; No. 19 of my Series 


in this Journal ; No. 165 of P., 8., and 0.-0.,) 


Inscriptions. The date, 1. 27, (Vol. V., p. 348), 
is Sri-Ch4,-Vi-varehade(da) . 18ueyo Srimukha- 
smivatsarada, Pa phd)lgunad=ama(mé)vdeye 


Adivdra .siiryya-grahanad-aidu; e4. again,’ 
Saka 1015.16, The above-mentioned stone. 


tablet lying by. the stream ‘at, Yedariive in the 


Sorapdr or Suripir Nikha ; MS. Coll., 1, p. 350, 


The date. is Srt..Ché.-Viwarshada 1 
Bhdva-sawvatearada Phélgunada 


paurnmme - 
Adityavérad-andu; i.¢. Saka 1016.2°—17, A 
stone-tablet at Balagimnve; No. 166 of P., S.,. 
and. O.-G., Inscriptions. The date, 1. 47, is» 


Sri.-Cha.-Vi.-kdlada. 2ineya - Dhétu-sasiwat- 
earada Pushya-eu(su)(ddhe*) 5. Adivdradh(d)- 
andin =ullardyana-savikrdnti-vyattpdtad-ardu ; 
ie. Saka 1018—18, An inscribed stone at 
Kattagéri in the Bidimi Taluka of the Kalidgi 
District ; No. 32 of my Series in this Journal ; 
No. 71 of P., S., and O.-C., Inseriptions. The 
date, |. 1., (Vol. VI., p. 138), is Sré-Chd.-Vi.. 
vorshada 2ineya Dhétu-smivatearada Chaitra- 
su(ju)ddha 5 Adityavdrad-andu; 4. 2., again, 
Saka 1018."*—19, A stone-tablet in a temple at 
Balagithve; No, 167 of P., S., and 0.-0., 
Inscriptions. The date, 1. 39, is Srt.-Chd.-Vi,- 
kdlada =§--22neya «= Ba hud dnya-sanwatsarada 
Pushy1d=ama(md)vdsyoy=Adityavdvam = utlaré- 
yana-sarhkranii-vyatipdtad-andu; 4. 2, 
1020.°°—20, A stone-tablet at Kirnvatti in 
North Canara; No. 113 of P., S8., and 0.-C., 
Inscriptions, The date, 1, 34, is Chd,-Vi. 
carishada 24neya Pramdthi-saivatsarada Jyé- 
shtha-iuddha paurnna(rnna)mési Adityavara 
sima-grahanad-audu; i. ¢ Saka 1021.—21 
An inscribed pillar in the temple of the god 
Benakidéva at Chikka-Muddanir in the 
SéripOr or Surfptir Mikha; MS. Coll., 1, 382. 
The date is  Sri.-Chd.-Vi.-kdlada 24neya 
“28 Mpls Rhee Ga Mtnabe econaeieain eae te 
= 20s, the Srimukha sarvestsara, commenced on 

sorrenoprns to Th » the Sith 

* Saka 1016, the Bhiva eas 
ar Pilar, the ‘March, pig wes 1) 

today the inh dy oft Ga ight of Chae 
crepe to Saturday, the 28nd March ap, 1008.22 

dD, 

= This date would point to Faks 908, for the commence. 
ment of the ora. Bat, either 22ncya must bea mistake 
for 23neya, or Bahwdh4aye must be a mistake for’ Livers, 


de. Saka 1019. ..In the MS, Collection copy of this inserip. 
tion, Vol Lp 879, the retding i S9neya” In the Gadag 





Bri(bri)haspativérad =uttardyana- 


smikramana - 
vyatipdtad-aidu; i. ¢., again, Saka 1021,%—- 
22, A stone-tablet near « well at Naréyal in the 


Gadag Taluka ; MS. Coll, L., 387. The date is 


Srt,-Oh4i-Vi.-varshada. 2hneya » Vikrama-- 


saiwatsarada Mérggatirada pupname Aditya- 
vérak : ; : es ' . 


aitdu; i-¢ Saka 1022.—23, A stone-tablet in. 
the temple of Basappa at Abbalfir\in the Kéd. 


Taluka; MS. Coll; I., 389. The first date is. 


SH-Chd:-Vi-varshafda®}  26neya'Vishue 


suhwatsarada Vaisdkhadeamévdsye Adityavdra 
‘ . y ®oe Saka 


1623.—24, A stone-tablét on the bank of the — 


tank at Hiré-Kerir in the Kéd Taluké; MS, 
Coll., L., 407: The -dateis Srt.Ohé.-Vi.-varsha- 
[da*}] 26neya Vishu-smivatsarada Chaitra- 
suddha-pasachamt-Bri(bri)haspativéra™,........... 
tertptesteeseee? 6, agnin, Saka 1023.%—95, 
A stone-tablet at the temple of the god T rik - 
téévara at Gadag; MS. Coll, 1,410. The 
date is Srt.-Ohd.-Vi.-kdlada 27meya Chitra- 


Balagimve ; No. 170 of P., 8. and 0.-C., 
Inscriptions. The date, |. 41, is Sré.-Cha,-Vi- 
Chitradhdaw-saavetsarnda 


Taluka; MS. Ooll., L, 438. The date is, 


Sré..Chd.-Vi.varshada 2Wneya Téranr-seniwat- 
sarada Bhddripada-suddha punname Sémacdra 
sima-grahanad-midu; te. Saka 1026 —28, A 


stone-tablet at the temple of the god Mal- 


likairjuna at Teigali in the Nizim’s Domi- 
nions; MS, Coll, L, 454. The date is Sri. 
Cha.-Vi.-varsha[da*] Slneya Vyaya-smivat- 


inscription at the tomple of Vira-Nardyana (para. 2 above), 


the date is given as Srt..Chd..¥i-wrshada 
ira sdma-grahanad-anhdu, 


*? Saka papel ord apr rer i pry web 
Thursday, the dark Chaitra 
corresponding to we da vey ’ 
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sarada’ Chaitre-suddhatrayédadt-Bril bri) hanputi- 
vdradala ; i. «. Saka 1028.°.—29, A stone-tablet 
at Tilgund in Maisir; No. 218 of P., 8., and 
O.-0., Inseriptions, The date, L 20, is Cha 
Vi.-hdlada = mitwatt-erade(da)neya = Servvajit- 
snivaterrada Chattra-su(jujddha tadige Bri(bri)- 
hegpatiodradala; i.e. Baka 1029.%—30, A 
memorial tablet at Balagithve; No. 178 of 
P., &., and O.-C., Inscriptione. The date, l. 4, 
is Srimata- Ohi. Vislérseda Noivdana- 
rnivatsarada ; ¢, ¢. Saka 1084."—81, A memo- 
rial tablet at Hiingal; No. 103 of P., 8., and 
0.-C., Inscriptions, The date, 1. 1, is [Srf]mat- 


Chd.-Vi.-varshada 38neya Vijaya-enhvatsarada 


Chaitra-iuddha pédiva.” Byddhavdrad-midu ; 
i.¢, Saka 1035.*1—32, A stone-tablet at Bala- 
gimve; No. 175 of P., &., and 0.-C., Inserip- 
tions. The date, 1. 49, is Sri.-Chd.-Vi.-kdlada 
Bmeya Jaya-enivatsareada Chatrada punnave 
Adivdra grohana-vyatipdta-smikramamid-aludu ; 
i.e, Saka 1036.%—33, A stone-tablet at the 
temple of Raméévara at Bilambid;MS. Coll, 
I, 548, The date is Sri,-Chd.-Vi.-varshada 
42neya Hévilawbi-amhvalserada = Phdlquna- 

mi Adivdra eystipdtad-avidu: 
i.e. Sake 1039 —34, A stone-tablet at 
Diivangere in Maisir; No, 198 of P., 8., and 
O.-C., Inscriptions. The date, |. 37, is Chd.- 
Vi.varshada 46neya Plava-suiiwvatsarad= Ateija- 
brhula-panchani Adivérad-mbdu;: i. ¢. Saka 
1043.—35, No. IIL. of my Sin da inscriptions. 
The date, 1. 16, (Jour. Ho. Br. R. Aa. Soe., 
Vol. XL, p. 248), is Srimata-Chd.-Vi-kdlada 
Atineya Subhekri(kri)t-enhoachchha(isa)rada 
Chaitra-qu(jujddia 8 Simavdra  ultardyana- 
sonkrintiy-oidu; i. e, Saka 1044.°*—And, 
36, A stone-tablet at the temple of the god 
Rimaliiga ot Bijfirin the Hingal Taluk ; 


*? Saka 1028, the Mige sar ters saisvatears, cae on 
Saturday, the first day af Chaitra ; 
cocrergrate, #0 to Saturday, the ith aD. L— 

D. 


™ Sake 1029, the sarvatsera, commenced on 

Bandar, the thirteenth of the. dark of 

ony ; corresponding to Bunday, the 24th A.D. 
—Ep. 

* ‘This woald point to Saks 996, for the commencement 

bed ma Bot no farther details eed ee 


tions inthe MS Caletion, tn 


™ Se., pratipada. 


m Baka 1036, igh day oft ih eimmenced on 
Monday, ag the 
ding to Mondey Se 
yong 
Piet rong ee ree st fortaight of 
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MS. Coll, I., , 617, The date is Sri.Ohé.-1 ie 
vershad=ciratlaneya Viéed casu-sanieatsaraidls 
Chaitra-suddha-traytda& -Bri(bri)haspativdrad 
aidu; ie. Saka 1047." 

T can find no evidence of such a practice 
before the time of Vikramiditya VI. 
Bat, after his time, it became the custom for his 
successors, as a rule—and for the kings of 
theKalachurya,Hoysala, and Yidava 
dynasties, very frequently,—to date their in- 
scriptions, not in the Saka era, but in the 
years of their reigns, conpled with the name of 
the smicalsara of the particular year under 
reference. It is foreign to the scope of this 
paper, to give instances of this here, But 
there is one special case, No, 185 of P., 8. and 
O.-C., Inscriptions, which is worth noticing. 
It is an inscription of the Kalachurya king 
Bijjana, and of his son, Sévidéva or 
Séiméésvara. The tate, L 37, is expressed 
by Srimat-Kalachurya-warshada léneya Sarva- 
dhdri-smiwatsarada Vaisdkha-paurmami Adittya- 
Sees sdmna-grahana-snilramana-ryatipdtad- 
aiviu; i, e. Saka 1090, which points to Saka 
1074, ihe Lagivevctsaaten. for the com- 
mencement of this Kalachurya-Varsha. Whereas 
—according to Sir Walter Elliot and inserip- 
tions,—Bijjana commenced to reign in 
Saka 1078, the Dhatu saavalsara, ond was 
succeeded by Sévidéva in Sakn 1087, the 
Pirthiva savvatsara, Therefore, if tho 
details of the date are correct, this era does not 
date from the accession of Bijjan'a, or of 
Sévidéva; and I cannot say what it dpes 
date from. 

Bot the era of Vikramiditya VL, unlike 
the others that were thas set up, had a longer 
duration than that of his reign. According 


= guages to Tuesday tvs 
a rary se » the 24th March, 


* Saka 1000, the Havilambi or Hémalamba acthyttears, 
Setanta Stacey lng Saladiy te Sk 
March, a-v. 1117. —En. aaa 


™ At Vol. IV. p. 205, [ have noticed another inscription, 
(No.7 at Me gd) which also makes the Subhakrit 
vs fifth of tho era. These two would 
pn 9) or 1M) for the commencement 
| Bat Fa beth af thes, seats, dances ie 
for 47neya, or Subhobpif most bea arr aie 
Sirvari, i. «. Saka 1042—Saka MA, the 
eatears, commenced on Friday, the fourtanth dy of tho 
bright f of Chaitea coer Spemponding to Friday, 
|) AD. 12 — Ein. 
= Sate, Lea the Viirkinia ome sok watsara, 
the second day of the dark 
to Tuesday, the 24th 4D, 
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to Sir Walter Elliot, his reign terminated in 
Saka 1049. But, on examining the inscriptions 
of his son and successor S4m¢é4vara IIL, or 
Bhiléikamalla, I find that the latter un- 
Joubtedly came to the throne in Saka 1048, 
the Paribhava saiwatsars. Whether V i- 
kramiditya VI. died in Saka 1048, 
or whether he lived and reigned conjointly 
with S6mésvara III. for a few years longer, 
as would seem possible from No. 40 below 
if the MS. collection is correct,—I am unable 
to say. But, the Baikapdr insoriplion, which 
I have noticed at Vol. IV., p. 203, shows 
that, in Saka $77, he was old enongh to be 
entrusted with the subordinate government of 
two large provinces before his actual accession 
to the throne twenty years later. By Sake 
1048, therefore, he must have been at least 
eighty years of age; and accordingly the pro- 
bability is that, as bis son succeeded in that 
year, his death occurred then also. I give 
all the instances I can find of the endurance 
of his era after the termination of his reign ; they 
are not many ; but, whatever doubt may attend 
the rest, Nos. 42 and 43 amply suffice to prove the 
fact.—37, A stone-tablet at the temple of the god 
Ramasvim{ at Hird-Moddanfr in the S6ra- 
pir or Suriptr likhi; MS. Coll, 1, 700. The 
preamble of the inscription refers itself to the 
reign of Bhilékamalla. The date is Sri.- 
Ché.-Vi.-kdlada S4neya Saumya-smievatsarada 
Pushya-iuddha 12 Simavérad-mhd=uttardyana- 
anikramana-parvea-nimittami ; 1.€., Sake 1051." 
—38, A stone-tablet at the temple of the god 
Riméévara st Havanigi in the Hingal 
Taluka; MS. Coll., L, 703. The preamble 
refers itself to the reign of Bhiilokamalla. 
The date is Sri-Chd.-Vi.kdlada S6neya 
Virédhikrit-smhvatsarada Bhddrapada punname 

“ 
of, tn Sere tetas cme 
corresponding to Sunday, the © March, 4.5. 1129.—Ep. 

Saka 1053, the Virddhikyit sash eatsara, 


Oommen 
on Taosday, the eighth da day of the dark fortnight of 
ie) nee se Tuesday, the 24th March, a. D. 


> date the Paridhivi sqtivateara, 
Thursday, the sth day af the bright fo : 
= ss emit adbe dt corns To 

BD. 

3° Saks 1087, the Nala sarbvatsara, commenced on 


commenced on 
of Chaitra ; i 
ap. 1102— 
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tithi[yol]; i.e, Saka 1053."—39, A stone-tablet 
in the garden-land of Kilappa Kulkarni at Hiré- 
Kerfir in the Kéd Taluka ; MS. Ooll., I., 706. 
The preamble refers itself to the reign of 
Bhilékamalla. The date is Sri-Chd.-Vi,- 


_kélada Stmeya Virédhibrit-soiwatsarada utia- 


réyana-hkramane-vyaltpdleh = — kidedicd-enivd ; 

i¢., again, Saka 1053.—40, A stone-tablet lying 
on the road at Kyiasantir in the Hangal Tiluka; 
MS. Coil, L, 636. The preamble, for some 
reason or other, refers itself to the reign of 
Tribhuvanamalla. The date is Sri.- 

Chd.-Vi.-takha(ka) S7neya Paridhdvi-sowwatea- 
rada Ohaitra-Suddha 5 Brihaspativdrad-asndu ; 
i. ¢, Saka 1054."°—41, An inseribed pillar in 
the temple of the god Tévara near the Brih- 

manical Caveat Aihole in the Hungand Taluka ; 
MS. Coll., L, 640, and my own transcription from 
the original. It does not refer itself to any 
particular reign. The date, 1. 1, is Sré.-Cha- 
Vi.-vershada 6lneya Nala-euhvrtearada 
Srdvana-su(iujddha 12 Sw(iu)kravdra enakra- 

mant-vyatipdtadalu; i. ¢. Saka 1057.°°—42, A 
stone-tablet at the temple of the god Sa m- 
gaméiévara at Samgam in the Hunguad 
Tilaka; MS. Coll., IL, 455, and my own 
transcription from the Be It does not 
refer itself to any particular reign. The date, 

1.1, is Sri.-Chal(tu)kya-Vi-carishada S4neya 
Pra(mddi-enicateajrada = Kértlika-suddha 5 
Adityavdrad-aadu; i. e- Saka 1081.“%—And, 
finally, 43, No. VI. of my Sinda inscriptions, 
noticed at Vol. V., p. 175. It does not refer 
itself to any particular reign ; but it belongs to 
thetime of Tailapa IIL, or Trailékya- 
malls. The date, |. 23, is Srimach-ChéJukya- 
Meattecetggs! ae Viridhisaiwaten- 


rada**,.. See eke Bese + he Saka 1091.** 
Sunday, the seventh of the beg hobo Tot 


ae os y, the March, 4. BD. 


[ Saka 1051, 
Woden, th far tho ‘ur ti dag of th Bight forage of 
Chaitra ; Wednesday, 
ae D. +, oe 


“| The remaining details of the date are effaced and 
quite legible. 


Re rg eage e obiige dank fortaigt of Chaitra 
correspooding to Monday, the 34 March a. p. 110)-—Eb. 
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LIST OF WORDS AND PHRASES WITH THEIR SANTALI EQUIVALENTS. 
BY Rev. F. T. COLE, TALJHARI, RAIMABAL. 


The following is a list of the Sintili equi- 
valents of the words and phrases submitted 
“as test words for the discovery of the radical 
affinities of languages and for easy comparison” 
in the Jour. Beng. R. As. Soc., vol. XXXV. 
Appendix A. 


Numerals, 
I mit’ 9 are 
= barea 10 gel 
3 pea 20 isi 
4 ponea 21 mit’ isi mit’ 
& more 22 mit’ isi barea 
6 turui 30 mit’ isi gel 
7 eyae 31 omit’ isi gel mit’ 
8 iral oO bar ist gel 
100 mire isi or mit’ sae 
Pronouns, 
Animate. Inanimate. 
fof ifiren my; ifrea’, iirenfi, ita’, my 


We two alah, (includes the one spoken to) 
Ie to alii (does not include the one spoken to) 


Thee am youtwo aben 
He uni those teo —unkin 
We abo (ineludes those epoken to) 
ale (does not include those spoken to) 
You ape 
they  onko 


There is no form equivalent to ‘mine,’ as 
mera in Hindi. 


Mather 


engat,ayo Sister 


Brother (elder) dadat Man 


» (younger) bokot Woman 


ajit 
herel, hor 
maejin, Bimal 


Wife rini: from genitive ren, ‘of’; hence rini : 


“the one of’ 


Child gidra Slave ? 
Son hopon Servant (m.) guti. 
Daughter hoponera " (€.) kamrT 
Shepherd gupi Cultivator chasi 
troul ? Chando; Go sen, chal 
Thakur; Eai jom 
Isor Sit’ durup’ 
Devil? marafi- barn, Come hiju’, he: sm 
lit.'the great past lenses 
mountain." Beat dal 
Sun sifichando Stand  teigo 
Moon tindachando Die goja’ ; goi: 
Stier ipil Give em 
Fire sengel Run tir, dar 
Water = da’ Up chetan 
Howe ora’ Down latar 
Horses sadom Before samaiire 
Cow gae Near s0r 
Doy seta Far sanigini 
Cat pusi Behind  tayom 
Cock simsandi Who okoe 
Duel: pede What chet’ 
Ass gadha Why cha’, cheda’ 
Camel iit And ar 
Bird chtrt But menkhan 
Yes he Alas! — ohae, hachne! 
Neo bat 
{fkchan (at the end of the word), as amem je:- 
lenkhan, ‘if you come." 
Singular. Dual. Plaur. 
Father apat apatkin apatko 
Of a father apatren apatkinren apatkoren 


To a father spat, the same as nominative; the 


ifiren sadom my horse 
ifia’ ora’ my house 
uniren merom his goat 
unia’ theaga his staff 
Hund ti Head boho" 
Foot jaiga Tongue alais 
jose mil Belly Ini: 
Eye met’ Back den 
Mouth mocha Fron mérhet’ 
Louth data - Gold BONS 
Eur latur Silver rupa 
Hair up’ Father apat, baba 
Sing. 
A daughter hoponera 
Of a daughter’ hoponeraren 
To a daughter hoponera 
From a daughter hoponerakhon 
Nom. A good man bhage hor, 
Gen. Of a good man -ren & rea’ 
Dat. To a good man samd as nom. 
Abl. From a good man bhage horkhon 
A good woman bhage macjiu 


dative is expressed by a change 


in the verb, 
_ Dual. Plur. 
hoponerakin hoponerako 
-kinren -koren 
-kin -ko 
-kinkhon -kokhon 
-kinren, &c. -koren 
-kinkhon -kokhon 
bhage maejiukin bhage maejinko 
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A bad boy bari: kora 


A bad girl bari: kari 
Good “bhage, bes 
Better uni khon bes — hetter than he 
ona khon bes = betier than that 
Best sanam khon bes = better than all, 
hence best. 
High, —usul 
Higher onko khon usul = higher than those 
Highest sanam khon usual = higher than all. 
A horse sadom 
Horses, sadomko 
A mare, eiga sadom 
Mares, eiga sadomko 
A bull, daigra 
Bulls daigrako 
A cow gae 
Cows gacko 
A dog andia seta 
Dogs andia setako 
A bitch ehga seta 
Bitches enga setako 
A he-goat boda 
A she-goat = pathi 
A male deer, jhankar jel 
A female deer posta jel 
Tam minana 
Thow art menama 
He iz menaea 
We two are mena’lifa, does nof include the 
one spoken to 
a mena’ lana, includes the one spoken 
to 
We are mena’lea, does xot include the one 
spoken to 
= mena’boa, includes the one spoken 
to 
You are mena’ pea 
They are mena’ koa 
I was tah@kanat 
Thou wast tah?kanam 
He was tah@kanae 
We were tah@kanale, or bo 
You were tahb?kanape 


They were  tabtkanako 

The verb to be does not really exist in Santali. 
Hoyo" is to become; it is not, however, much 
used, the termination (o’) generally is sufficient 
to express the idea. 

As usal, high, usulo’kanae, he is becoming tall. 

Sometimes only a rokA is sufficient, aa guti, 
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a servant, guti’ kanae, he is becoming a servant ; 
withont the rokh, guti kKanae would mean, He 
is a servant. 


Beat dil 

To beat dal 

Beating dilet’ 

Having beaten dilkate 

I beat Tai ii dileda, lit. II beat: the 
pronoun is repeated at the 
beginning of a sentence. 

T beat Iii if dileda 

Thou beatest Amem daileda 

He beats Unie dileda 

We beat Alele dileda 

. Abobo daleda 
You beat Apepe dileda 
They beat Onkoko dileda 


thou, am, em; he, uni, e; we, ale, le; we, abo, 
bo; you, ape, pe; they, onko, ko: the latter forms 
are merely 
Iam beating 
I am beating him— 
(the same verb 
with an animate 
accusative) Ti if dilekana 
The shorter form of the pronoun is inserted 
between the root and the tense termination of 
the verb. 


Ti if dalet’kana 


I was beating Ti ii dalet’ tahtkana 

I was beating them Ti ifi dalet’ kokan tah@kana 
I did beat Th if dalleda. 

I may beathim Unii dale. 

I shall beat Ii if dala 

I shall beat you ii ifi dalpea 

I am beaten, The Sintils have no passive 


It is sometimes expressed 
by the causative particle 
ocho. Tit dil-ocho-akana, 
Thave been beaten, they would say, Onkoko 
dilikadifia, ic. They have beaten me. 
The other tenses are formed from the neuter 
verb with the addition of the particle ocho. 
Very often the context has to tell us whether 
the neuter or passive sense is meant, as— 
Kombroko sabo’a—may either mean the 
thieves will hold on (as to a branch), or the 
thieves will be caught. 
Ti if seno’kana 


 Thow goest Amem ,, 


Unie ” 
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We are going Alele seno’kana My father lives in that Apni do ona hudif 
You are going Apepe ,, small house ora’ reye tahenkana 
They are going Onkoko ,, Give this rupee to him Noa taka ani emaeme 
I went Ta if senlena Take those rupees from Onako taka uni then 
Thou wentest Amem ,, him hataome 
He went Unie ,, Beat him well and bind Khub leka daleme ar 

: ’ him with baberte toleme 
Go (th Im t ropes 
as Nears el ae PREAET Draw water from the well Kut khon da’ loeme 
(Fone, participle senakan Walk before me ; re picphsis vale 
What is your name? Chele ama ? a te sdogs hin . ap 
How old is this horse? Nui sadom do tina’ | 7°" i ; = 


serma ren kanae ? 

How far it is from here Nonde khon Kasmfr 
to Kaémér ? tina’ saigifin ? 

How many sons are there Apum ora’ re tina’ kora 
in your father’s house? hopon mena’ koa ? 

I have walked a long Adi saigii if he:akana 
way to-day tehet do 

In the house is the saddle Ora're pond sadom rea’ 
of the white horse palan mena’a, 

Put the saddle on hie 
back (Sant. Put the 
saddle on) Palan lademe 

I have beaten his son Uniren hopontet’ be- 
with many stripes bari: if dalakadea 

He is grazing cattle ow Baru chotre mihi me- 
the top of the hill rome atifet‘koa 

He ia sitting on a horse Ona dare buta latarre 
under that tree sadom re de:akanae 

His brother is taller than Uni bokot do uni mi- 
his sister serat khone usulgia 

The price of that is teo Ona rea’ dam do bar 
rupees and a half taka bar sika 


From whomdid you buy Okoethenem 
that ? da ? 

From a shopkeeper of Ato ren modi then 
the village 


There are four signs that we have used that 
may be not well understood without a little 
explanation: (’) (:) t’ p’ The last two are 
clearly half consonants formed by pronouncing 
the letters ¢ and p but without allowing the 
breath to escape the lips. The former may be 
sounds that are the bases of k and ch respec- 
tively. 

(’) ra’, to cry, becomes in the future raga 
and therefore is a guttural. 

(:) de: to mount, dejo’a, will mount, is 
therefore a palatal. 
t’—mit’, one, mido’a, will become one, is therefore 

a dental. 
p'—sap’, to lay hold of, sabo'a, will lay hold of, 
is therefore a labial. 
fi is the Sanskrit ». 
&, @, i, 5, @, are nasalized vowels. 





MONOGRAMS OF THE BAKTRO-GREEK KING EUTHYDEMOS. 
BY DR. A. F. RUDOLF HO@RNLE, OFFICIATING PRINCIPAL, ©. M. COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 


The monograms which are seen on the coins 
of the Baktro-Greek kings have by some been 
surmised to contain dates. Others have doubted 
it. Ihave lately had occasion to examine some 
Baktrian coins, and it has led me to some 
very curious results, confirming the opinion that 
the monograms express dates. They appear to 
consist of more or less intricate combinations 
of Greek (capital) letters. These, as is well 
known, were used by the Greeks and Greek- 
speaking people to express numbers. On a 


into a monogram, but detached, are found; and 
it has been shown with much probability that 
they represent figures and express dynastic 
dates.* It seems probable, therefore, that when 
combined into monograms they subserve the 
same purpose. 

1. On some coins of Euthydemos there ap- 
pears a letter which may be either N or z. 
The former is equal to 50. This might signify 
the 50th year of his own reign, counting from 
the date when he, as satrap of Sogdiana, re- 
volted from the Seleukidian empire, about the 


* Seo E. Thomas’ Bactrian Coins and Indian Dutes, or in J. R. Az. Soc. vol. IX. p. 5. 
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same time that Diodotus, the satrap of Baktria, 
made himself independent.” At that date Eathy- 
demos niay be supposed to have beou about 30 
years old. This would make him at the date 
of the coin abont 80 years old. There are reasons 
which show that he must have had a long reign 
and become an old man ;* still &0 years is a 
long time, and, thongh not impossible, is not 
very probable, Or, again, 50 might signify 
the 50th year of the Seleukidian wra ; the era most 
in vogae at that time. This would give the 
year 262 n.c. as the date of the coin (é.c. 312—50). 
It is known that Euthydomos was still reign- 
ing between 213—205 n.c.* His reign, therefore, 
would include 57 years; and his age in 205 n.c. 
would have been about 87 even then, supposing 
that the year 262 u.c. was the first of his 
reign. This interpretation, therefore, may at 
once be set aside. Bat 50 might also signify 
the 150th year of the Seleukidian mra. For, 
as will be shown presently, the figure for 100 
appears to have been often omitted.’ This would 
give the year 162 5.c. as the date of the coin: a 
date, which, if again tested by the date 213—205 
n.C., is too late; for it would make the king 
about 85 years of age in 162 n.c.,as his reign 
commenced some years earlier than 213 2.c. 
This interpretation, then, also must be dis- 
counted. There remains that the letter is not 
N, but z. The latter is equal to 7, and it 
might mean the,7th year of the reign of the 
king. In itself, there can be no objection to 
this. But there is a difficulty in the fact, that, 
on some of the coins, the monogram contains 
the figure for 100. This shows that the date- 
monograms cannot refer to the years of the reign, 
but to those of an wmra; and that is true equally, 
if the letter be taken to be N=50. Neither 
nor Z, neither 50 nor 7, can refer to the years 
of the reign of Euthydemos. Now 7, if tested by 
the Scleukidian wra, gives the year 305 8.c. as 
the date of the coin, which, of course, is out of the 
question as being much too early. But as 
already observed, the 100 is often omitted. 7 
must evidently stand for 107, which, according 
to the Seleukidian wra, gives the very convenient 
date 205 n.c. It seems, then, to me hardly 
doubtful, that this is really the true interpretation 
of the monogram. 





* See Lassen Ind. Alt, (2e Auf.) Bd. IL. «. 206, 305, 
> See Lassen Ind. Alt. (2 Auf.) Bd. IL «. $13. 


There has been supposed to be algo a Baktrian 
era, commencing with the Baktrian revolt. But 
tested by it, neither 7 nor 107 would give a 
possible date. Not the former, becanse iu 
that year Diodotos I. was king of Baktria; nor 
the latter, because it would bring Eathydemos 
down to a too late date. 

2. Another of the monograms of Euthydemos 
is RB. It is evidently a combination of Pp for 
100 and K for 20; the whole meaning 120. 
This, tested by the Scleukidian wra, gives us the 
year 192 uc. (or 312—120), which is jast 
within the time to which the long reign of 
Eathydemos may have extended. The monogram 
might be taken as a compound of p= 100 and 
A= 30, or 130; but this would give 182 w.c.. 
which is too late. 

3. A third of his monograms is K. This 
very closely resembles the preceding mono- 
gram. It only omits the loop at the top of the 
upright stroke, or the sign for 100. This 
instance clearly shows, that the figure for 100 
was sometimes omitted; for K, which is equal 
to 20, if taken by itself, would, by the Seleukidian 
wra, give 292 s.c. (312—20), which is much too 
early. The monogram therefore mus: be identi- 
cal with the preceding one, and mean '20 for 
120, and express, as beforo, the year 192 p.c. 

4. A fourthis Por rather K. I take itto 
be Bequalto 2. As explained before, 2 stands 
for 102. Aceording to the Seleukidian wera 
it is 210 w.c. (or 312—102). 

5. A fifth is fd, which seems to be the samo 
as the preceding one, only adding H or 8. 
The whole would be 108+2 or 110, and give 
the year 202 u.c. (or 312—110), 

6, A sixth is fd, which appears to be a 
combination of p=100, H=8, A=1, that is, 
109. It would, therefore, represent 203 n.c. 

7. Aseventh is $, probably a combination 
of 9 =9 and1=10. The whole being 19 for 
119, and equal to 193 B.c. 

8. Aneighth is AA or Ay; apparently a com- 
bination of 1 = 80,4 =4and1t=<10. It wonld be 
equivalent to 94 or the year 2158 B.c. 

9. A ninth is § or Fj. This seems to be 
merely another way of the preceding 

and to consist of m= 80, 4 (for a) =1 
and I= 10; that is 91. It would give 221 n.c. 


* Bee Lassen Ind. Alt. (2te Auf.) Ba. Il. «. 311. 
* See also E. Thomas, ut. rup. p. 5. 
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All the above monograms are taken from 
Prinsep's Indian Antiquities (ed. Thomas) 
vol. IL, p. 180. In Wilson's Ariana Antiqua 
PL. I, 5, there oceurs the following monogram :— 

10. A tenth is 1, which is the sign for 10, 


that is, equivalent to 110, and representing the | 


year 202 B.c. 

These ten monograms, thus, inclade a period 
of 29 years, from 221—192 B.c.; 
years, represented, being 221, 215, 210, 205, 
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203, 202,193, 192. This result very curiously. 
confirms Wilson's conjecture (A.A. p. 220), who 
gives to Euthydemos the years 220—190 n.c. 
It assigns to him a period daring which, it 1s 


| known from other considerations, he must have 


been reigning. The length of the period makes 
it very probable that the coins of the years 221 
and 192 are from the very beginning and close 
of his reign, if not actually of its tivst and last 
years. 





ANCIENT REMAINS IN mente’ f 
BY BEY. C. SWISNERTOR, CHAPLAIN TO THE APGHAN EXPEDITION. 


In marching from Daéki to Jellilibid we 
passed the little village of Basawal, about ten 
miles from the former place. Within a mile of 
Rasawal there ia s remarkable three-peaked hill of 
schist lying in the midst of the valley south of the 
Kabul river. Ite peaks are in o line north and 
south, and these are all about 100 ft. in height from 
the plain. This hill ig one mass of almost indis- 
tinguishable ruins. One piece of the old masonry, 
however, stands exposed, and as it is curious | 
venture to describe it. The builders evidently 
built in regular and carefully measured layers, 
They appear first to have laid down blocks of 
white water-worn quartz abouteight inches square, 
with divisions between them also measuring about 
eight inches. These intervening spaces were then 
carefully built up with small slabs or bricks of 
schist measuring about six inches in length, two 
inches in breadth, and about half an inch in 
thickness, The next Inyer consisted of similar 
slabs of dark schist, laid one on the other, for 
about three inches in thickness, The third layer 
consisted of small blocks of a light gray sandstone 
or grit dressed with the chisel, each block three or 
four inches thick and six square, and the layer it- 
self in thickness a single block. After this the 
various layera were repeated in order once more, 
and so repeated again and again, The effect of 
this arrangement, both as to form and colour, was 
most pleasing. 

On our arrival at JellAlAbdd we became aware 
that there was a ruined Buddhist fope on the 
brow of one of the low hills about 2,000 yards 
south of the city. [took an early opportunity of 
examining it. It was a shapeless masa of ruins, no 
part of the exterior of the ancient tope apparently 
remaining. Among the ruined buildings round 
it, however, I discovered part of an ancient wall 
exposed, and the style of masonry was precisely 
similar to that of the masonry referred to above. 
I had therefore no hesitation in arriving at a 
conviction that the masonry in both cases was 


Baoddhist, This conviction was strengthened on 
my visiting Add, or Hadah, a village five miles 
south of JellAldbid and pecaliarly rich in Buddhis- 
tic remains. [here lighted on a scrap of wall 
peeping out of ruined débris, the exact counter- 
part in style of the walls just described. But all 
doubt in the matter has since been removed. Dr. 
Creagh, of I Battery, C Brigade, Royal Horse 
Artillery, and myself rode over to the neighbour- 
ing fopefor the purpose of examining it more 
particularly, It was evident that a large slice had 
been cut off the top of the original monument and 
thrown over the sides, thus hiding and burying 
the exterior, At tho same time it seemed pro- 
bable that in more recent Mohammadan times a 
bury, or tower of large waterworn stones and 
earth, had been erected, probably for purposes 
of warfare, on the original fope. We were for- 
tunate enough to detect, about 40 ft. or 50 ft. up 
the side of the ruin, a thin broken line of chinam 
or white plaster. As some Sappers were working 
near at hand, we called for a pickaxe and a spade, 
and carefully removed some of the cébris from 
the top of this plaster, when we had the unspeak- 
able satisfaction of finding that we had discovered 
the ancient cornice of the tope whence sprang the 
dome-shaped dagoba. Twelve inches in from the 
outer broken edge of the plaster we came on the 
solid masonry itself. It was still eovered with bean- 
tiful white plaster an inch thick, and six or eight 
inches up from the top of the cornice there was a 
round moulding, which indicated the spring of the 
now, I fear, destroyed dome. We cleared away 
with our own hands 10 or 12 yards of the cornice, 
and we particularly remarked that the plaster was 
covered with a wash of rosy pink. The colour 
had penetrated the lime « sixteenth of an inch, 
and it was not the result of percolations through 
the soil, because it was regularly and uniformly 
laid on, and invariably of the same tint. Here 
and there the plaster of the masonry itself had 


| given way, when we observed that the style of 
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building was precisely that of the masonry in 
the outer walls of the masonry at Hadsh and at ; 
Basawal. 

Bot now I may ssy a few words about the 
remarkable village of Hadah, THadah stands on 
some low hills entirely composed of conglomerate, 
and the conglomerate itself stands on beds of 
sandstone or grit, as [ found on an examination of 
certain deep torrent beds near at hand. The 
village of Hadah occupies but a small portion of 
an ancient city of Buddhist temples and monas- 
teries. The mame is said to be derived from a 
certain King Hodah, but as I have no books of 
reference incamp Tam unable to give you the 
opinion of the learned, The chief interest about 
the low hillz about. Hadsh lies in the numerous 
ruined fopes, of which I counted upwards of 100, 
and in the namerous caves, some of them of vast 
extent, which have been scooped out of the con- 
glomerate. The whole of these cavesare beautifully 
arched or vaulted and plastered. The plaster ia 
now black with smoke, but in one cave, where the 
plaster waa but slightly blackened, there appeared 
a fresco, consisting of broad, right lines of black 
crossing each otherat right angles. Most of these 
caves extend into the hills about 40 ft. But a few 
have just been discovered of infinitely grandet 
proportions, Let me describe to you one of the 
largest, the entrance to which was pointed out 
by a native, and which had never before been 
visited by Europeans. We entered this remark- 
able cave on our hands and knees, and after pro- 
seeding some 12 ft. in a northerly direction found 
ourselves in an immense hall, lying east and west, 
70 ft. long and 12 ft. broad. From each end of this 
hall, as well as from a point somewhat west of the 
centre, there ran a hall at right angles for 51 ft., 
which opened intos separate hall, similar in length 
and breadth to the first antl parallel with it. 
From this latter hall low passages, two in number, 
proceeded further into the hill, but these were so 
blocked up with soil that we codld not penetrate 
them. Now, contrary to the opinion of sevora! 
others in the camp, who called the cave the palace 
of King Hodah, I venture to think it is not a palace 
but a temple; and I may state my reasons for 
this conclusion. 

1. The isolated hill which contained this re 
markable cave was crowned with the ruins of two 
Buddhistic topes. 

2. “The whole interior had been filled np almost 
to the spring of the roof with allavial ‘soil and 
large water-worn riverstones. Tho entrance, too, 
had been almost completely effaced with similar 
conveyed soil and stones. This soil and these 
stones are altogether foreign to the geological 
formation, which, as I eaid before, consists of 


conglomerate, resting immediately on sandstone. 
Such soil, however, exists in the adjoining fertile 
little valleys. Now, the Muhammadans, on con- 
quering this land, were most careful, as we know, 
to break down all the images of Baal,” and to 
destroy all the temples of the heathen. These 
stupendous caverns, however, it was not possible 
for them to destroy. But they most diligently 
broke upall the carved work, os they did else- 
where, and at Hadah simply buried it within the 


_temple-caves under heaps of earth and stones. 


carried in for the purpose. By this means both 
idols and temples were alike consigned to oblivion. 

’ This cavern, then, is, I believe, a temple which’ 
once contained gigantic Buddhas and carved lotos 
flowers, and other emblems in stone, wood, or metal 
of the Buddhist faith, Its true floor is probably 
six or eight fect below its present one of alluvial 
soil, and it probably consists of the lower sandstone 
rock. I shall feel greatly surprised if sculpture 
is not found in considerable quantities in these 
carerns. 

The whole of this country is almost virgin soil 
to the archwologist, and it is strongly hoped that 
one of our learned societies may be induced 
make grants of money for the purpose of ing 
its many historical and antiquarian treasures, 

I have here described to you the singular 
interesting style of masonry which seema to be 
characteristic of Buddhist work, and of Buddhist 
work only, in this part of Afghanistan. I have seen 
similar masonry in the structure of some beautiful 
topes eight miles west of JollAlibid, on either bank 
of the Kilbul river; but I wish now, with your 
permission, to describe a later visit I paid to Hadals, 
five milesto thesouth of Jellildbdd. AsT remarked 
before, this village occupies a small part of the site 
of an ancient Buddhist sacred city, the hills on 
which it stood being entirely undermined with 
caves, most of which appear to have been filled up 
by the hand of man. On Saturday, January 18, I 
was 60 fortunate as to discover a set of caves, all 
of which have domed roofs. Most of these caves 
are about 14 ft. square, but they are choked with 
earth to within 3 ft. of the ceiling, while the en- 
trances are so nearly obliterated with accumulated 
rubbish that I had to crawl in, not on my hands 
and knees, but literally on my stomach. Archmo- 
logists will be able to say whether domed caves 
are a discovery or not in the history of Buddhist 
architecture, All I can say is that these particular 
eaves differ from the rest of the Hadsh caves, 
which are merely vaulted or arched, ‘The diameter 
of the dome is, aga ral, 12 ft.; bub there is cne 
small care where the diameter is not more than 
df} These domes are well moulded in plaster at 
the edges, and they sre beautifully proportioned. 
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In one of the domed caves I was fortunate enough 
to find unmistakable traces of fresco painting. 
The dome was surrounded with two rows of Bad- 
dhas, bust-size, enclosed in borders, the whole 
being imitations of panelling. The roof, asin other 
cases, was dreadfully obscured with the effects of 
amoke, and the plaster had evidently been wilfully 
broken ; but enough remained to show that there 
were twelve Buddhas in each row ; that round the 
head of each Buddha was the nimbus, giving the 
whole representation greatly the character of 
pictures of the saints; and that some of the colours 
used by the old artists were certainly blue, yellow, 
and black, Thus the ground of the dome was blue, 
and on this blue ground were painted the Duddhas, 
apparently in black with yellow outlines, In an- 
other cave of the ordinary kind I found the arched 
ceiling had been painted in a similar manner; but 
in this case black only had been used. What were 
these small, black, domed caves? Were they 
separate shrines? And why were the domes in 
their roofs painted blue? Were they typical of 
the vault of Heaven ? 
The immense tope called Khaista, or the 
“ Beautiful,” deserves a few words of description. 
I visited it in company with two other officers— 
Dr. Creagh, of I Battery, C Brigade, Royal Horse 
Artillery, and Captain Bax, of the llth Bengal 
Lancers. After passing through Jellalibdd we 
rode along the right or southern bank of the Kabul 
until we reached its tributary, the Rod-i-Bala 
Bagh, a mile beyond which there rises a precipi- 
tous ridge of rocky mountains with an eastern 
aspect. The triangular piece of ground at the foot 
of this ridge contains, probably, three or four 
square miles of the richest land, and is enclosed 
by the ridge on the west, the river Kibul on the 
north-east, and the Rud-i-Bala Bagh on the south- 
east. Scattered over this magnificent estate there 
are the ruins of no fewer than twelve topes. They 
are all extromely ruinous, but some of them are less 
ruinous than others. Of these latter, the Khaista 
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these at regular intervals are blocks of quartz. 
The lower as well as the upper part of the sides 
of the square base were ornamented with numer- 
ous mouldings, bold and deep, and the sides of 
this base were further ornamented with pilasters 
a foot wide, divided from each other by spaces in 
width 5 ft. 9in. The upper half of the circular 
base was likewise richly ornamented with mould- 
ings and shallow pilasters, with round arches 
between and a cornice of Grecian type. These 
pilasters were very narrow, and the spaces between 
them only 3ft. They were all bailt with thin 
pieces of well-dressed schist. It is curious that all 
the other fopes here still exhibit traces of the 
plaster which once covered them, giving smooth 

ness and polish to their exteriors and complete- 
ness to their mouldings. From the entire absence 
of any trace of plaster on the Khaista fope, and 
from the existence in every alternate panel on the 
round base of small square holes, which I imagine 
to be scaffolding holes,* I suppose that this beau- 
tiful fope was never completely finished. But, 
finished or not, it still forms one of the most 
imposing and gracefal objects the mind can con- 
ceive, and its commanding position, in the midst 
of so much beautiful scenery of mountain, plain, 
and river, is striking and picturesque to the last 


degree. 

At the foot of the conical hill on which this tope 
stands there isan old Muhammadan graveyard, 
and within the precincts of one of the tombs which 
this graveyard contains lives an ancient, gray- 
bearded Fagir. This old man remembers perfectly 
well the former Afghan war and our occupation 
of the country. With reference to the fope, he 
informed us that the English employed a gang of 
coolies to drive a gallery to the centre of the tope, 
and then to sink a shaft, and that they discovered 
a small stone chamber, in which were several 
brazen vessels. In one of these vessels there 
were ashes, in anothers string of pearls, and in 
another records in manuscript. It is well known 
that all our documents, both official and private, 
were lost in the disastroas retreat from Kabal. 
It may be, however, that some reference to the 
opening of this ¢ope and to that of the other topes 
in the neighbourhood is preserved in the corres- 
pondence, either published or not, of some who 
took part in the events of the occupation of Af- 
ghanistan. The publication of any such reference 
just now, when the archmological treasures of the 
country are once more undergoing examination, 
bone be exceedingly interesting.—Jelldldbdd, 

—The Times, 12th April 1879. 





* Possibly holes for » wooden covering.—Ep. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ON TALAPEAHARI. 
(By Profesor H. Jacons, Miinster, Westphalia). 


Treating of the forged Chilokya inscription, 
published in the Ind. Ant. vol. VIL p. 94 8qq., Mr. 


Lewis Rice happily identifies-its author Vira 
Nopam ba, surnamed Ari-R&yn-Mastaka Tala. 
prah&ri, with the Sthira Gambhira Nolamba, 


who was named Vira Tala prabdri for the 
valour he displayed in defending his chief qneen 


Bri Dési, as is mentioned in the Chilukya and 


Now in the Ffracharitra, 


Ananta, treating of the wars between SAlivahana 


and Vikrama, and between their sona Saktiku. 
mira and Bemba'—Talaprahdri is one of 


the most famous of Sdlivahana's fifty champions, 
He was the son of the Sun and the Moon, and 
killed the 200,000 sons of Svarbhinug (Rihn) to 
revenge bis parents, but was, in réturn, swallowed 
by Sinhiki, RAhn’s mother, from whose belly he 
was extracted, by Silivdhana, Thenoeforth he 
verves SAKvdhana and Saktikumitra. 

It is interesting to learn from the aborvemen- 
tioned inscriptions that the name of this Indian 
Hercules was turned into an honorary title for 
valiant warriors, and that, consequently, the epic 
cycle of Vikrama, Silivihana and their sons, etc, 
was generally known in the 11th and 12th cen- 


turies of our era. Another proof of the correct. 


ness of the latter assertion is the fact that two 
knights of Vikrama, Chandraketu und Vyighra- 
bala, who play « part in the epic poem of Ananta, 
are also mentioned by Bina and Somadova rw. 
spectively (Ind, Stud, XIV, 12], 130). The popu- 
Jarity which the'epic cycle in question seems to 
have enjoyed in old times, would make it worth 
while to search for carlier mention of -it than 


Miinaler, 7th June 1879, 





SPECIMEN OF A DISCURSIVE GLOSSARY 
OF ANGLOINDIAN TERMS. 
Br H. Y. axp A. C. BR. 


Comcr-Masn, s. This is the dried bonito (q. v.) 


Acheen, and other Malay countries, 

Cirea 1345 :—“ Its flesh is red, and without fat ; 
but it smells like mutton. 
fish is cut in four, slightly boiled, and then placed 
in baskets of 


it is exported to India, China, and Yemen. It is 


An epic poom of 


When caught each | 


-leaf and bung in the smoke, | 
When perfectly dry it is eaten. From thiscountry | 


called Kold-al-mds."—Tbn Batuta, vol. IV. p. 112; 

see also p. 311. ; 
1615 -—" Ce poisson qui se prend ainsi, “appelle 

generalement en leur langue cobolly mass c'est a 


long temps."—Pyrard do la Val, vol. I. p. 138., 
1727 :—" The Bonetta ia caught with Hook and 


they wrap them up in Leaves of Coooa-nat Trees, 
and pat them a foot or two under the Surface of 
the Sand, and with the Heat of the San 
come from Atcheen,and purchase them with Gold. 
dust. I have seen Comsla “mark (for that is 
their-name after they are dried) sell ab Afchien 
for BL. Steri. per 1000.°—A, Hamilton, vol. I. 
p. 347, 

esteemed in Malabar, is danght at Miniooy,’— 
Milburne, vol. Lp. 321 (see aleo p. 336). 


; sends an agent or minister every your to the 


consisting of bonites, albicores, and a fish called by 


_ the inhabitants of the Maldivas the black fish, or 


combolé mas."—Jour, R. Az, Soc. vol. VI. p. 75. 

The same article contains a Maldivian vocabulary 
in which we have; “ Bonito, or goomalmutch. .. 
Kaanelimas” (p49) Thus we find three different 
Presantments of the word in ona paper. As the 
foundation of the Maldivian language is old Sin- 
Ghalese, the meaning of the word must be sought 
there. * Mutch’ or * mas’ is, however, dlearly the 
common corrupt form of the Sanskrit “mataya’ 
fish, 

Competrios- 


atta, 8. A hybrid name (English- 
colloquial to members of the Indian Civil Service 


introduced in 1855, ‘The phrase war probably 
an invention of some membor of the same service 
belonging to the elder, or Haileybury section there. 


to in India, but its famitisrity in England ix 


* A detailed abstract of this poem I have give im the Indische Studien, XTV. 97 aga, 
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probably in great part due to the Letters of 
a Competition-walla (1864), written by one who 
had himself no claim to the title,— Mr. G.O. Trevel- 
yan, now M.P. forthe Border burghs, and author 
of the excellent life of his uncle, Lord Macaulay. 

The second portion of the word, wdla, is pro- 
perly s Hindi adjectival affix, corresponding in a 
general way to the Latin—erius. Its usual em- 
ployment, as affixed to a substantive, makes it 
frequently denote ‘agent, doer, keeper, man, 
inhabitant, master, lord, possessur, owner,’ as 
Shakespear explains it, and as in Anglo-Indian 
usage is commonly assumed. But this kind of 
denotation is an accident ; there is no real limita- 
tion to such meaning, and the very multiplicity 
of Shakespear's explanations shows that the root of 
the meaning is missed. What the syllables truly 
imply is evident from such common phrases as 
Kdbul-wdld ghord, ‘ the Kabulian horse,’ and from 
the common form of village nomenclature in 
the Panj&b, Mir-KAda-wdld, Ganda-Siagh-wdld and 
so forth, implying the village established by Mir 
Khén, by Ganda Singh, &o. 

1864:—The stories against the-Comprtition- 
wallahs which are told and fondly believed by the 
Haileybury men, are all more or less founded 
on the want of savoir faire. A collection of these 
stories would be a curious proof of the credulity 
ofthe human mind on a question of class against 
class.” —Trevelyan, p. 9. 

1867 :-—" From a deficiency of Civil Servants... 
it became necessary to seek reinforcements, not 
alone from Haileybury . . . but from new recruit- 
ing fields whence volunteers might be obtained ., 
under the pressure of necessity sach an exceptional 
measure was sanctioned by Parliament. Mr. 
Elliot, having beea nominated as @ candidate by 
Campbell was the first of the since 
celebrated list of Competition- Wallahs,”—Notice 
of Sir H. M. Elliot, prefixed to vol. L. of Dowson’s 
ed. of the History of India, &., p. xxviii, 

1878.—* The Competition Wallah, at home on 
leave or retirement, dins perpetually into our ears 
the greatness of India... . We are asked to feel 
awe-struck and humbled at the fact that Bongal 
alone has sixty-six millions of inhabitants, We are 
invited to experience an awful thrill of sublimity 
when we learn that the area of Madras far exceeds 
that of the United Kingdom.”—Sat, Review, June 
15th, p. 750. 

Comrousp, «. The enclosed ground, whether it 
be a garden or a waste, which surrounds an 
Anglo-Indian house. Various derivations have 
been suggested forthis word, but its history is 
gestions that have been made as to its origin -— 

1. From some supposed Portuguese term. 
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2. From the Malay kampong. This is alleged 
by John Crawfurd. 

3. From the French campagne. 

The authors of this glossary have been as yet 
unable to reconcile their differences in regard 
to this word, so they will state their views 
separately. 

(a.) The general use of the term in Indis 
would be almost inexplicable, if Crawfurd’s de- 
rivation from the Malay were allowed. Favre 
indeed (p. 166) explains the Javanese kamput 
or kempwi by “Maison avec un terrain qui 
l'entoure,” but I could not trace this meaning in 
Java. Kampui is ‘a native village,’ and is not at 
all used in the sense of ‘compound.’ Douwes- 
Dekker doubts if the latter is a Malay or Javanese 
word (Maz Haveldar, pp. 360-361). 

Neither can it be Portuguese. In books of the 
16th century, so far as I have seen, campo is 
nearly always ‘acamp.’ It may also have had 
the meaning of ‘a plain,’ bat that would not 
answer better. I find énly one instance of campo 
with a meaning approaching that of ‘ compound,’ 
and there it means ‘site’: “queymon a cidade 
toda ate nfo ficar mais que ho campo em que 
estevera.” (Castanheda, vol. VL. p. 130.) 

In the early Portuguese histories of India (e.g. 
Castanheda, vol. IIL pp. 436,442; vol. VI. p. 3) 
jardim, patio, hortd, are used for what we term 
‘compound.’ I have looked in all the passages 
of the Indo-Portuguese Bible where the word 
might be expected, but have found only Aortd, 
aod Iam told that ‘compound’ is not an Indo- 
Portuguese term, nor is there any one like it. 

The Portuguese origin is alleged by Sir Emer- 
son Tennent (Ceylon vol. LI. p. 70), who suggests 
campinho; but this does not suit, for it means 
only ‘a small plain.’ Rishop Heber, again, calls 
the word “an easy corruption from the Portu- 
guese word campaiia” (sic, vol. I. p, 22), whilst in 
another place he derives it from campao (sie. vol. 
Itt, P- 539). Campanha is used only for ‘s 
campaign,’ or applied to the Roman Campagna. 
Campeo is no word at all, 

The word does not occur in the earlier books, 
and is probably comparatively modern. The 
important part taken by the French every where 
in South India daring the last century would 
account for a French derivation, and I have little 


(6.) I etill, on the other band, incline to regard 
Mr. Crawfard’s Malay derivation as the most 
probable yet suggested. Present usage in Java 
is not sufficient proof of Malay usage elsewhere 
or in time past. 

"qld Diet, Malaico-Latiaum of David Hacx, 
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Romae, 1631, gives: “Campon coniunctio, vel 
conuentus. Hine vicinine, et parus loca, campoa 
etiam appellantur.”’ And in Marsden’s Malay 
Dictionary we have: “ Kempoag, an enclosure, o 
place surrounded with a paling; ao fenced or 
fortified village; a quarter, district, or suburb 


of o city; a collection of buildings, Mem-diat | 


[to make} rumah [house] serfa daiigan (together 
with) Hampong-ma | Kampong thereof], to erect 
a house with its endosure......... Ber-kempoag, to 


assemble, come together; meiigampong to collect, | 


to bring together," p. 267. The Reverse Dic- 
tionary gives: “ YARD, alamau, Kampong,” p. 588. 

In Crawfurd's: “ Kompuag......on oncloaure, a 
space fenced in; a villago ; a quarter or subdivision 
of a town." 

In Pijnappel (Maleisch-Hollandisch Woordendoek, 
1875): “ Kampoeng—Ombeind in Erf, Wijk, Buurt, 
Kamp,” « ¢ “Ground hedged round, village, 
hamlet, camp.” 

In P. Jansz (Jaraansch-Nederiandsch Woorden- 
tock, Samerang, 1876): “ Kompoeng—ombeind erf 
van wonuingen; wijk die onder é¢a hoofd staat,” 
i.e. “ enclosed ground of dwellings; village which 
is under one headman,” 

These definitions confirm my own impressions, 
received in the Straita and in Java, that the essen- 
tinl idea of the word kampusy is * enclosure;’ and 
that even in its application to a village the proper 


sense is a group of houses in one ward or enclo-— 


sure, forming perhaps a portion of a village. A 
friend who held office in the Straits for twenty 


years assures me that the word dampusy is habi- | 


tually used, in the Malay there spoken, as the 
equivalent of the Anglo-Indian * compound." 

It is not, I think, difficult to suppose that the 
word, if ita use originated in our Malay scttle- 


ments, should have spread to the continental | 


presidencies, and eo over India. Our factories 
in the Archipelago were older than any of our 
ecttlements in India Proper. The factors and 
writers were frequently moved about, and it is 
conceivable that a word so much wanted (for no 
English word does express the idea satisfactorily) 
should have found ready scceptance. Perhaps it 
is not impossible that kampuag waa itself a cor- 
ruption of the Portuguese campo, ‘a camp’; and 
thence an enclosed area, The Chinese quarter at 
Batavia—kampony T'ina—ia commonly called in 
Dutch “het Chinesche Kamp” or “het Kamp 
der Chinezen.” Campagae seoms hardly sppli- 
cable; at least, nothing like this sense is found 
among the seven or eight classes of meaning 
assigned to the word in Littré. (H. ¥.) 

172 -—* Yard (before or behind o house), 
Aungéon. Uommonly called a Compouad.”—Voca- 
éulery in Hadley's Grammar, p. 129. 
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1785 :—“ To be sold by Private Sale............00 
Avery large Upper-roomed House, with exten- 
sive godowns and outhouses, witha large com- 
powsd.""—Seton-Karr, vol, I. p. 109, 

“To bo let......0 handsome roomy house near 
the Esplanade, enclosed by a spacious uniform 
Compound.” —Ibtid, p, 113. 

1783 :—" Compouud—The court-yard belonging 


toshouse. A corrupt word” The Indian Foo: 


bulary, London, Stockdale. 
1810:—"'The houses (at Madras) are usually 
surrounded by a field or compound, with a few 


| trees and shrubs, but it is with incredible pains 


that flowers or fruit ure raised."—Maria Graham, 
p. 124. 

“When I entered the great gates, and looked 
around from my palankeen,........and when I 
beheld the beauty and extent of the compouad...... 


| I thought that Iwas no longer in the world that 


Thad left in the East."—Aa aeccomat of Bengal, 
aud of a visit fo the Government House, dy [brahim 
the son of Candw the Merchant" (in the above, 
p. 198). This ism Malay narrative translated by 
Dr. Leyden. Very probably the word rendered 
compound was kempung, but that cannot be as- 
certained., 

Cirea 1817:—“ When they got into the com- 
pound, they saw all the ladies and gentlemen in 
the verandah, waiting.”"—Mrs, Sherwood's Stories, 
p. 6. 

1824 :-—" He then proceeded to the rear com. 
pound of the house, returned, and said ‘It is a 
tiger, Sir.’ "—BSeely, Wonders of Elfora, ch. 1. 

1860 :—" Villas, each in its compound of flowers." 
—Tennent, vol. IT. p, 146, 

We have lately found this word singularly 
transformed, in a passage extracted from s recent 
novel :— 

1877 :—* When the Rebellion broke out at other 
stations in India, I left our own compost”—Satur- 
day Review, Feb. 3, 1877, p. 149. “A little learn: 
ing is a dangerous thing.” 


Doat, interj.—properly. (Hindi) déAd"t—a word 


of obscure etymology, which is shouted aloud by « 


| petitioner for redress (something like the Haro ! of 


the Channel Islanders), ag the great man passes 
who is supposed to have it in hia power to render 


| the justice sought. Every Englishman in Northern 


India bes been saluted by the calla of Dahd'f 
EbudAwand! (" Justice, my lord ["") Ddad't Mahd- 
rij! DiAdi Company Bahidur! “Justice, 0 King! 
Justice, O Company !" perhaps in consequence of 
some oppression of his followers, perhaps in re- 
ference to some grievance which he has no power 
to redress. Ibn Batuta relates (vol. ILI. p, 412) 
that it was the custom in India for s creditor of a 
courtier who would not pay his debta to watch at 


_* 
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the palace-gate for his debtor, and there assail him 
with cries of Derdhai-us-Sultda! (“O enemy of the 
Sultan!) Thou shalt not enter till thon hast 


paid.” But it seems probable that the exclamation 


really was this of which we speak, “ Dahi'l 
Mahirij! Déhd'f Sultin!" Such, too, doubt- 
less was the cry heard by Hawkins at Agra in 
1608-9 : 


“ He is severe enough, but all helpeth not; for 


his poore Riats or clownes complaine of Iniustice 
done them, and cry for justice at the King's 
hands.”"—In Purohas, vol. I. p, 223. 

1878: —‘ As I was walking down to my boat to 
my dinner, I mets villager in the company of a 
constable, who shouted ‘Duhai, justice, my lord; 
I have been arrested by warrant, though I came 
in obedience to a summons,’ ”—Lifeia the Mofussil, 
vol. II. p. 14, 

(To be continued.) 
METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THE 
MAHABHARATA. 

BY J, MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 
(Continued from p. 152.) 

The Genesis uf Rudra the destroyer. 
M. Bh, xii, 2791. 

Whence springs the god whom mortals fear, 
The god with awful form severe ? 

From sin, destroying Rudra springs, 

On this our world who ruin brings. 

He is that self who dwells within 

In men, the source and seat of sin, 

Which plunges both in woe, the good, 

As well as all the guilty brood. 

T do not recollect to have before met in any 
Indian author a passage like this, in which the 
destroying god R ad ra (or Mah&deva) is rational- 
istically represented as being apparently nothing 
else than the Nemesis or natural and inevitable 
retribution following upon sin.’ I translate lite- 
rally some of the lines, Kaéyapa is the speaker -— 
2791. “When sin is committed by sinners O 
Ailsa, then this god Radra is born. The wicked 
by their sins generate Rudra; and then he 
destroys all, both good and bad.” 2792. Aila asks : 
“ Whence comes Rudra? Or of what nature is 





aa : in regard to the and 
raoral condition of the men who lived in each —thoe 
first thé most highly blest in these respects, the 


Rudra? An existence (or creature, sativa) is 
seen to be destroyed by creatures. Declare to me 
all this, O Kaéyapa, from what this god Rudra 
is born.” 2793. Kadéyapa replies: “The self in 
the heart of man is Rudra; it slays each its own 
and others’ bodies. They tell us that Rudra is 
like the hurricane ; his form is like the celestial 
clouds (devair jimitaih).” 

The commentator remarks ag follows on these 
lines -—“* Rudra’ means ‘ himsra,’ ‘destructive’ ; 
* god’ means ‘king’; ‘ Radra’ (farther on in the 
accusative) means the ‘ Kuli’ age. To the question 
whence arises the King's destructive character 
(Rudratea), he replies in the words, ‘The self,’ &c. 
It is the self (or soul, ‘ dtmd*), the living principle 
(jfea), in the heart of men, which is (or becomes) 
Rudra, the destroyer. And just as the body of a 
person possessed by an evil spirit is not the pro- 
perty of the (proper) owner (or master) of that 
body, but at the time of the possession is the 
property of the being so possessed, just so at the 
time of his being possessed by Radra, the King’s 
body belongs to, or takes the character of, Rudra 
(Raudram bhavati), Then in reply to the inquiry 
whence is it that the tranquil self (or soul) takes 
the character of Rudra ? he answers in the words 
*The hurricane,’ &e. As the hurricane in the air 
drives hither and thither the cloud-goddess resid- 
ing in the air, makes her thunder, and causes 
lightnings, thunderbolts, and rain-falls to be mani- 
fested from her, just so the passions of desire. 
anger, &o., which have sprung from the self (ox 
soul) impel the principle of life (sea), which has 
sprang from the self, to perpetrate all destructive 
acts.” 


Moral Goodness essential. 

Mahdbh. xiy. 2835 (compare xiii. 5544), 
The knaves, untrained in wisdom’s schools, 
Who smile at honest men as fools, 
Who, never vexed with scraples, long 
Have wealth amassed by frond and wrong, 
And then their gains, with hearts olate, 
To pions uses dedicate, 
On costly sacrifices spend, 
Or ample gifts to Brahmans send,— 
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Such knaves can never gain the meeds The good forsake, the bad embrace, x 
Ordained for truly righteous deeds : The substance flee, and shadows chaso. . 
Their riches, sprung from poisoned roots, But none who have not gained that height 
Can bear none else than deadly fruits. Can good and ill discern aright.* a 

Bad men, who goodness only feign, There is a certain similarity between this pas- 
In hope the world's esteem to gain, euge and Lucretius ii. 10: ! 
With lavish gifts and dainty feasts Sed nil dalcius est bene quam munita tenere 
Tn vain delight a host of priests. Edita doctrind sapientum templa serena, 

Esteem that Brihman’s doom assured, Despicere unde queas alios, que videre 
Whoe'er, by lust of gold allured, Errare atque viam palantes qamrere vite,” etc. 
From virtue’s hallowed path * But nothing is more welcome than to hold the 
And heaps up wealth by wicked arte. lofty and serene positions well fortified by the 

But those who others’ wants relieve, learning of the wise, from which you may look . 

af pea down upon others, and see them all 
By giving what they have to give, abroad and going astray in their search for the 
The scantiest harvest-gleanings, roots, path of life,” 4c.—Munto's ea ioe) 
A draught of water, herbs, or fraits,— 2 ars 5 
These righteous, self-denying men Say Se get 
At length the bliss of heaven attain." NOTES AND QUERIES. ko 
A king's best treasure, and the best castles, |, Soccestion or Steruns' Soxs—The existence of 
Mahébh., xii, 20202 £. custom should be chronicled where it urs. 
I have found it prevailing in the Asam Hills, as 


Though other treasures kings may boast,— 
Of gold and gems a glittering hoard,— 
The richest far is he, the Jord 
Of stalwart men, a numerous host. 


Amid impending war’s alarms, 
Though round us lofty castles rise, 
The fort that best assault defies 

Is formed by manly warriors’ arms.* 


The Watch-tower of Wisdom, 
Mahdbh. xii. 530 (= xii. 5623). 


As men who climb a hill behold 

The plain beneath them all unrolled, 
And thence with searching eye survey 
The crowds that pass along the why, 
So those on wisdom's mount who stand 
A lofty vantage-ground command. 
They thence can sean tho world below, 
Immersed in error, sin and woe; 

Can mark how mortals vainly grieve, 
The true reject, the false receive, 


Seen a 
* Literally: “ The unlearned man 

in righteousness (dharmdbhitanf), escrifices with wealth 
gained by wrong, shall not obtain the of righteous. 
noes. Tosh, slenee, tha oma ad -see, who gives gifts 
to Bribmans in order to gain the confidence of the world, 
is & mere feignor of righteousness, A lax Brihman, w 

governed by passion and illosion, acquires riches by sin’ 

practices, comes to a miserable end. 2439. He who, having 
thus gained riches by fraud, bestows gifte or sacrifices, ob- 
tains no reward in the next wurld, because his wealth comes 
from an unholy source. Righteous men, rich in austerities, 
who give—nccording to their power, gleunings of grain, 


" 
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who, without firm faith 
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wellas in Travankor, Do any families in India 


count their pedigrees by their mothers ?—R. Cust, 


Lib. TR. As. Soe. 


—___— 


Svocession or Sisrens’ Sows.— the 
Gros and Khisifs this custom is in fall force, and 
all inberitance is regulated in accordance with it. 
Seims as they are called descends entirely T 
female line. Among’ the Géros, too, descent {s 
regulated in tho same way. ‘They have what they 
call “ Mahdris” or clans : every person bolongs to 
his mother’s Mah Ari, the consequence is that 
husband and wife belong to different Mahéris, in 
fact marriage between persons of the same Mah4ri 


is prohibited. A strong bond of tinion existe 


between members of the same Mahdri, and should 


any momber incur any penalty for miscondact or 


of the fine or damages in eqaal shares. All land 


too is held in common by the Mabari, and they: 
divide it among themselves by mataal agreement ; 
ala ebas? 


bat it cannot be sold or alienated without 
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sent of the Mahiri, who are the owners,—indivi- 
daals having merely susufruct. The reason given 
for this mode of succession is that it preserves the 
purity of descent, 

Asnonnesce or THE Cow (ante, p.176).—Thave not 
found that any abhorrence of the cow exists among 
any of the Hill tribes which inhabit the mountain 
ranges of Asam ; they nearly all keep cattle and eat 
the flesh, and I feel confident that no abhorrence of 
the animal is to.befoundamongthem. But these 
tribes do, with hardly any exception, abhor cows’ 
milk, which they look upon as an unclean thing, 
and will neither drink nor touch it, nor will they 
allow their cattle to be milked. To my own 
knowledge this dislike exists among the Géros, 
Khisifis, Nagis, Lusheis, Kukis, Mikirs, and 
some of the Hill Kachdris, and it is the more 
extraordinary when we remember that these 
people are almost omnivorous. They will eat 
rats, snakes, elephants, and carrion of every de- 
scription ; in fact, it may be said that milk is the 
only thing they will not eat. I have quite fuiled 
to discover any reason for this dislike; a Naga 
whom I once asked for milk answered me—* You 
have drunk your mother’s milk, why should you 
want more now ?” and it may be that there is some 
superstition of that kind. 

Naoa Customs (ante, p. 88).—I have myself 
on several occasiéns seen Nigis wearing the 
ring in the manner described. It is universally 
so worn by the Tangkhol and Luhupa 
Nagas, who consider themselves clothed in » 
perfectly decent manner as long as they wear the 
ring. In the cold weather they throw a cloth over 
their shoulders, but dispense with this covering 
when at work or in warm weather. The ring is 
made of deer’s horn or a dark wood resembling 
ebony, These twotribes inhabit a tract of country 
lying to the north-east of Manipur between that 
country snd Burmi, There is very littledifference 
between them except in name, the portion lyin 
nearest Manipur being called T an g k hol, and the 
more distant Luhupa (Manipuri—luhup = a 
helmet) from the cane helmet which they wear in 
battle. They are a large and powerful tribe, 
numbering not less, and probably considerably 
more, than 20,000 souls, The greater part of them 
are entirely independent, and their country un- 
explored ; they are a fine warlike set of mon, and 
have hitherto resisted all attempts of the Burmese 
and Manipuris to sobdae them. They are armed 
only with a long heavy spear, the shaft of which is 
about ten fect, and the blade from two-feet to two 
feet six inches in length. The northern members 
of this tribe practise tattooing, and the men of the 
whole tribe shave their heads on both sides, leaving 
a ridge of hair in the middle resembling a cock’s 


comb; their reason for this they say is to distin- 
guish them from the women. The women are 
well and decently clothed contrary to the custom 
of w neighbouring tribe, in which the men are 
decently clothed, while the women are entirely 
naked.—G. H. Dawayr. 

Besoatow (ante, p. 173)—In the song of Manik 
Chandra, a Rangpurt poem published by me in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal for 1878, the first 
half of verse 244 runs as follows — 


ATOTA TEST IT ATE TE Tet | 

Translated — 

“I built a humble dwelling, nor yet is it sullied 
by old age.” 

In Northern Bengal there are two kinds of 
houses, the WT barigald, and Sse chaudrt. 
The first means “ Bangill,” or “after the Bang&l 
fashion,” and is a style of architecture imported 
from the south. The people of Din&jpur and 
Rangpur (ie, Northern Bengal) do not consider 
themselves Bangilis. 

The second word means “ four-sided,” and the 
difference between the two kinds of houses is as 
follows :—a Bavigald has two sloping roofs, with 
their top edges meeting on a central beam,—and 
is, in fact, the style of bungalow in ordinary 
use throughout the country. A chaudrf has 
four triangular sloping sides to its roof, which 
meet in the centre in a point, resting on a central 
pillar. 

In Rangpur, the poorer classes live in houses 
of the basigald style, and hence the word comes to 
mean generally, “a small house.” The chaudrt 
style is adopted by the upper classes.—Geo. A. 
Gaicrson. 

Fick Cavsep sy Fuctios or Sricxs.—Some 
eight or nine years ago, while shooting in the 
Hills between Vizegapatam and Jeypur, I took 
refuge from a storm in the hut of a hillman just 
under Endrika mountain. —_ 

Tasked the owner of the hut if he could make 
fire by rabbing two sticks together, and to show 
me how he did it, 

He took a piece of dry bamboo, split it length- 
ways, and cut a notch on the convex side. He 
then tore a bit of rag from his cloth and placed it 
on the ground, under the notched bamboo, which 
he held tightly between his toes. He then got a 
bit of dry tamarind-tree wood (as far as 1 can 
recollect), and cutting a knife-like edge to it, shaped 
it to fit into the notch. He then rubbed this 
stick violently to and fro in the notch until dust 
began to drop on to the cloth. By and by the 
dust-laden cloth commenced to smoke ; and after 
perhaps two minutes, he took it up and blew the 
cloth into a flame. 
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Craomiecus.—There are several well preserved 
Cromlechs on the Southern slopes of the Anei- 
mallies, on the ledges of rock overlooking the 
cardamom gardens, ot an elevation of from 4000 
to 5000 feet. 

I saw quite twenty there a month or two ago. 

They consist of a huge cap-stone 10 or 15 feet by 
5 to 8 feet, supported on upright slabs of rock. 


They are about 4 feet high, and 10 feet by 4 feet 


inside. 

The hillmen say that they were built by people 
who lived in days when fire rains were common. 
There are also many groups of upright stones— 
menhirs—all over the Cardamom Hilla.—H. G. 
Torvenz, C.5. 

Mincron.—With reference to Note 2 on p. 1i4 


anfe, it may be worth noting that two villages near | 


Sholipur, situated politically the one in the British 
district and tiluka of SholApur, the other in the 
Akalkot state, are both called by the Hindus 
Mangrul, aud by Musalmans Manglur, -It is well 
known that Lakhnan (Lucknow) is locally called 
Nakhlau.—C. E. G. GC. 

Riminuszas—Mr, V.N. Narasimmiyengar points 
out with referenceto Pandit Bhagwanlil Indraji's 
statement (p. 58), that no caste in Southern India 
is ‘more exclusive or punctilious in the matter of 
eating,’ than the R&mAnujas or Sri Vaishnaras, 


and there they would not eat with people of other 
castes even in religious festivals. 

Sasamine Loos, (ante, pp. 115, 138, and 144). 
As the corrdliva Aa, oderador, and riardiva 
of the Periplés, Solinus, and Kosmas Indiko- 


| pleustes doubtless indicate Sandalwood,—Sanskrit 


Chandana (Sanfalum album), so. cardpera must 
be Blackwood (Dalbergia latifolia), the Sidam or 
sisam' of the Western Coast of India, the Virn- 
gudu-chara of Machhlipatam; Tamil Viti; and 
the Eruvadi of Arkat.—Eprron. 





Prof. de Harlez, of Louvain, has issued his 
Manuel de la Longue de U Avesta (Paris? Maison- 
neuve). It consists of a Zend grammar, a good 
anthology—printed halfin Zend type, and half 
(according to the advice of Dr. Weber) in Roman 
type,—and a vocabulary. The work will be a 
great boon to the Iranian student. M. de Haries 
announces also the speedy issue of a companiun 
volume, Manuel do la Langue Pehlevis, arranged in 
thesamemanner. Lastly, he has sent to the press 
a second edition of his translation of the Avesta, 
the first edition being already out of print. The 
new edition will be ontirely revised, with a 
new Introduction, “ purement scientifique.”"—The 
Academy. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Trave.a of Dr. and Madame Hevren in Sie, Mesopo- 
Tami, Buewa, &e. By Pauline Countess Nostita [late 
Madame Helfer). Translated by Mrs. George Sturge. 
London: Richard Bentley and Son: 1476. 

A few Anglo-Indians still survive who remem- 
ber Dr. Helfer; while to othera his name is 
familiar from his association with General Ches- 
ney’s explorations of the Euphrates, and his 
reports upon British Barma probably still moulder 
in the lodal records and those of the Government 


of India. The details, however, of his short and | 


adventurous career have hitherto been known to 
few, and it was not till 1872, that his widow found 
herself able to publish the present 2 volumes in 


Grerman. The translator bas rendered good service | 


in presenting to the English public a work which 
may fairly rank with those of Jacquemont and 
von Orlich as a sketch of Eastern society and 
politics from the point of view of an observant and 
cultivated foreigner. Its value in this respect is 
perhaps enhanced by the fact that Dr, Helfer, 
though he ultimately accepted service under the 





Company, started on his own account; and. not, 
like the other writers mentioned, upon deputation 


| from a Continental Government. 


Johann William Helfer was born at Prague in 
1810, and after studying there and at Pavin grm- 
dusted ai M.D. of the latter University in 1892. 
He had already developed a taste for natural 
history, especially entomology, much superior to 
his ineclinati for the practice of modicine, and, 
instead of setting up in practice, employed the first 
year of his liberty in a scientific tour on the shores 
of the Mediterranean ; returning through France. 
granges, a lady of a French family long settled at 
4innits in Lusatia, to whom wo are indebted not 
only for the present memoir, but for the assistance 
without which Helfer’s labours could not have 
of their courtahip isa little German novel in itself, 
and though it concerns the subjects of this 
journal chiefly on account of the services which 
the lady has since rendered to Oriental rosearch, 


* Tha stew, the wood of un allied species (Dalbergia sissoo (ATGT) may have been included under the general name 


of Sastmina, 
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it adds much to the interest of her work for the 
general reader, 

Dr. Helfer soon found that even domestic felicity 
could not reconcile him to passing his life in the 
routine of medical practice at Prague, and in 1835 
he and his wife started from Trieste for Smyrna, 
on board an Austrian brig. Troubles between the 
captain and crew induced the former to run into 
Syra, which was the scene of a scientific idyll so 
amusing that we must give it in Madame Helfer’s 
own words. 

The beach of Syra, abounding in insects, and 
especially in staphylinidw, was a happy hunting 
ground for entomologists who had for fortnight 
been chiefly familiar with the cockroaches of a 
conster’s cabin. “ Helfer left it to me and Lotty to 
catch the staphylinidw in butterfly nets, while 
he sought out the almost invisible but interesting 
beetles in sand and moss. In spite of the glowing 
noonday sun we diligently parsued our fugitive 
prey, and did not observe st first that we were 
being attentively watched. Among the many 
vessels lying near the shore was an English war 
schooner, on the deck of which a telescope was 
directed to us. The unusual spectacle of ladies at 
midday on the beach, running and jumping in the 
pursuit of insects invisible from the vessel, had 
excited the captain’s curiosity. We could not be 
natives, a3 & matter of course no Greek lady would 
ever think of walking at this time of day, even if 
she ever wandered as far-as the shore; nor would 
she ever depart from her slow, shuffling gnit, least 
of all to catch insects on the wing. The young 
seaman who took an interest in other things be- 
sides his profession—(not often the case with Eng- 
lishmen, who mostly pursue one thing only, and 
that thoroughly}—soon discovered the motive of 
our singular movements, and was curious to get 


a nearer view of the ladies collecting insects in this - 


temperature. He landed, and walked up and 
tlown, but at a respectful distance. What else 
could he do, there was no one to introduce us, and 
without this indispensable ceremony no English- 
man can bring himself to begin an acquaintance,” 
Madame Helfer's Englishman, however, was equal 
to the occasion, for he guessed that any traveller 
of sufficient cniture to hunt staphylinide would 
be certain to visit the school of the ubiquitous 
American Missionaries, to which accordingly he 
walked off, and was there introduced to our 
authoress as Captain Owen Stanley, (clare ac 
rrnerabile! women among hydrographers!), and 
they afterwards became great friends. 

Our travellers experienced considerable difficul- 
ties in settling at Smyrna, seeing that every house 
had pat “the people next door” in quarantine 
for the plague, One of their adventures, which 
sounds curiously modern, was the formation of 
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an intimacy with two Afghan princes, nephews of 
Dost Mubammad Khin, who"had been travelling 
in Europe incognito, and were on their way back 
“enthusiastically intent on introducing European 
culture and manners into their own country.” 
With these gentlemen they travelled to Beirdt, 
Latakia and Aleppo, at which last place they made 
acquaintances with Thahim Pasha,and what is more 
important, with some members of the Euphrates 
expedition, which they eventually joined, riding 
over the mountains to Port William on the 
Buphrates where the steamers were being put to- 
gether. The Afghan princes proceeded by another 
route to Baghdad, and eventually to India, where 
(the reader will not so much be surprisedas Madame 
peel naesio aren yes diesel zee eee 
to the rank of half-caste swindlers, and appear 
again in this narrative, once in the prisoners’ 
dock at Calcatta, and again in » chain-gang at, 
Tenasserim. The Helfors accompanied Gencral 
Chesney and his comrades to Baghdad, and their 
narrative of the expedition forms an interesting 


ed chief in 1868. They went on to Bushire, 
intending to settle in Persia for a time, but not 
liking the sarople of Iran and its inhabitants, which 
they got at that port, changed their coarse to 
Calcutta, calling at Maskat, where Madamo Helfer’s 
experiences in the zenana were even more than 
usually amusing. After some time in Calcutta 
Dr. Helfer accepted a commission from the Go- 
vernment of India to explore the forests of British 
Burma, landed ot Mautmain early in 1836, and 
latterly at Mergui, until the end of 1838, when he 
transferred his operations to the islands of the 
Bay of Bengal. On the 30th April 1839, be was 
killed by an arrow wound received during an un- 
provoked attack made upon his boat's crew by 


the inhabitants of the great Andaman Island. His . 


widow returned to Calcutta, and after a short 
stay at Darjiling sailed in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Prinsep, landed st Koseir, and crossed the 
desert on donkey back to Kenneb on the Nile, so 
that she was one of the pioneers of the present 
overland route as well as of that still in the clouds 
of the future. In London she spent some time as 
guest of the Bunsens, which she devoted to ob- 
taining from the Court of Directors a grant of land 
at Mergui, and s widow's pension, to which, as 
Dr. Helfer had been oniy in temporary employ, 
she had no regular claim. The Court, however, 
allowed her £100 a year, which, she was told, she 
owed to a personal expression of opinion on the 
part of Her Majesty the Queen. Be this so or no, 
the reader of her spirited and interesting narrative 
will probably think that it was well-spent money. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN FOLK-LORE, &c. 
BY MONIER WILLIAMS, D.C.L., 4c. BODEN PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT, OXFORD. 


AVING been long engaged in researches 
into the religious customs, superstitions 
and usages of India, I have sometimes applied for 
information to friends stationed in those outlying 
parts of the country which I was unable to visit 
during my travels, but, I regret to say, have 
seldom received satisfactory replies. It is very 
true that the stress of official business makes it 
difficult for civilians to turn their attention to 
subjects which take them out of the sphere of 
their regular work. Yet I cannot help wishing 
that those who have to make annual tours in 
remote districts far removed from European 
infinences, could be brought to feel the im- 
portance of gathering up the fragments of their 
time, and utilizing occasional spare moments in 
looking out for and noting down any pecu- 
liarities of native life, or any primitive practices 
that may come under their observation. The 
establishment of an Indian Folk-lore Society, 
in connexion with the Indian Aatiquary, would, 
I think, be highly desirable. It might lead to 
& more systematic collection of popular tradi- 
tions and legends, folk-tales and ballads, local 
proverbs and sayings, idiomatic words and 
phrases, current among the peasantry. Such a 
Society would, of course, make it its business to 
urge upon all educated persons laboring officially 
in country districts the importance of folk-lore 
investigations, as well as of searching for and 
preserving old inscriptions and antiquities. It 
would take care to impress upon civilians and 
Government officers of all kinds in all parts of 
India, that by employing their leisure in such 
work, they would assist in throwing light on 
the physical, moral, and religious condition of 
the people, and so add tothe merit of their 
public services. 

Examples in point might be adduced. Mr. 
Beames, of the Civil Service, cannot be accased 
of neglecting a single official duty, and yet he has 
found time to produce a highly commendable 
and useful Comparative Grammar of the Aryan 
Dialects. Again, every scholar knows what Dr. 
Burnell, the Judge of Tanjore, has done for the 
better knowledge of Indian religions, while the 
columns of the Indian Antiquary can testify to 
the value of what Mr, Fleet has effected in 
another field of research. It is unnecessary for 


me to allude to the labours of many eminent 
men who have left India. 

Other names might easily be singled ont 
from the catalogue of junior members of the 
civil and military services; and I may be per- 
mitted here to make special mention of one of my 
most distinguished Sanskrit Scholars in this 
University, Mr, James Wilson, who is now s 


ventare to predict that an honorable career is 
before him, and he is not the man to neglect 
his opportunities. He has recently sent me 
a few folk-lore notes jotted down in the midst 
of arduous work while camping ont or travelling 
officially in, his own district south-west of 
Dehli. I feel sure that they will interest the 
readers of the Indian Antiquary as they have 
interested me, and I therefore give them almost 
in his own words, interspersing a few remarks, 
and concluding with some observations of my 
own :— 

There is a large tribe of people called 
M eos, who give their name to the country of 
MéwAt (to the south-west of Dehli), and 
whoalsoinhabit Alwar. They call themselves 


become Musalmins. I have several times in 
the Meo villages come upon the standard of 
S Alar (properly a Persian word ing Gene- . 
ral) their patron saint, who is said to have been 
the nephew of Muhammad Ghori, and the con- 
queror of 989 forts in Hindustan. He is buried 
at Bharech in Oudh. It was in his time the 
Meos-were converted toIslim. The standard 
is generally about 25 or 30 feet high, and is 
adorned with a fine large flag of brilliant colours 
ornamented with numerous representations in 
needle-work of men on horseback, &c. There 
are many of these standards in the Meo country. 
The erection of them is supposed to be the 
special privilege of the members of a family of 
Shaikhs who call themselves M aj 4 wir (Mosque 
attendants), and have divided the Meo villages 
among them. Each man annually sets up a 
standard in each village of his own circle, re- 
ceiving one rdpee from fhe village for so doing, 
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and appropriating all acing made by the 
villagers. The usual offering is a kind of sweet- 
meat made of bread crumbs, ghi, and sugar called 
Mélida, which is brought by the worshippers, 


and put into the hands of the attendant Majiwir, — 


who places it at the foot of the standard, reciting 
the Al hamdu Villéh, while the worshipper 
makes obeisance (saldm) to the standard. The 
attendant then appropriates the sweetmeats, and 
in return for the offering deposits in a dish 
brought by the worshipper some parched rice or 
millet (4hil), which is taken away, and eaten 
as sacred food sanctified by its connexion with 
Silir, These offerings are made by men, 
women, and children, and sometimes even by 
Hindu Baniyns. The standard is also set up and 
worshipped in villages of tho Khinzidas, a 
tribe having a close connexion with the Meoa. 
Recently, however, an interesting religious re- 
vival has taken place among the Meos. Till 
within a few years ago they used to worship 
the Hinda deities and keep Hindn festivals. 
Formerly, too, there were very few Masjids to be 
seen, and few Meos performed namdéz. Now 
there is a mosque of some kind in every small 
village, and every Meo goes through his appoint- 
ed prayers at least occasionally, Moreover, the 


worship of Silir’s standard is gradually falling | 


into disuse as the Maulavis tell the people it is 
idolatrous. The Meos themselves ascribe this 
reformation to the influence of the Maulavis, who 
visit them regularly from Dehli, Mirat and other 
centres of Muhammadanism, and also to the fact 
that they are gradually becoming more civilized 
and better able to understand the advantage of 
religion. Along with this religions revival, there 
is great. change in the habits of the Meos, and 
a general marked advance in prosperity. When 
we took the country 75 years ago, it was a great 
waste inhabited by turbulent savages, who 
mounted on little ponies used to make distant 
when the central power was weak, rob 
travellers almost under the walls of Dehli. 
They were wretchedly and scantily clad, and 
lived on poor food. Now, thongh by no means 
highly civilized, they clothe themselves decently 
and live better. ‘They have altogether given up 
fields quietly though lazily. The temptation of 
the mutiny was too mnch for them. The old 
Adam broke ont, and the whole of British Méwit 
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rose to dine: They have however borne 
the severe scarcity of the past year with wonder- 
ful patience. Unfortunately, as they advance 
in civilization, they fall more into the power 
of the moneylenders, and their land ia slowly 
passing out of their hands. 

To pass on to another subject :-— 

The people in the south of Gurgaon firmly 
believe in the existence of demons, which in- 
habit their Black Mountains (Kili Pahar), a 
continuation of the Ardvali range. There 
are several kinds of demona. One is the Jinn 
(Arabie plural jinndf), generally handsome and 
not maliciously disposed. Another is the Paret 
(Sanskrit ty Preta),a filthy ugly goblin with feet 
turned backwards instead of forwards. When 
aman dies unpurified (ndpdk), or has suffered 
a violent death—aa, for instance, when he is 
hanged or drowned—so that his foneral cere- 
monies (kriyd karm) cannot be properly per. 
formed, he becomes a Paret. Similarly, when a 
woman dies unpurified within the 15 days after 
childbirth, she becomes a churél (73) or female 
goblin, and is always ready to attack a woman 
after childbirth, before purification ; so that it is 
necessary to have some one always at hand, 
with a weapon, to defend a woman in that condi- 
tion from the assaults of churil, which take the 
form of beating, and sometimes cause the death 
of the victim. 

The caste system prevails very strongly 
among the Chamirs in tho south of the 
Gurgaon district. The foor headmen (called 
Mihtor) of the tribe at Firozpur have under 
their control the Chanifts of 84 villages, and 
within this circle their word on caste matters is 
law. Ifany one disobeys their mandate, they 


| order him to be excluded from caste, and forth- 


with no one will eat, drink or smoke with him. 
He is thus soon reduced to sne for readmission, 
which is granted on his obeying orders, and 
giving o general feast to the headmen and 
the brotherhood. There are two sub-tribes of 
the Chamirs which do not drink together or 
intermarry. One of these is the ChAndaur, 
which doea not make though it mends shoes, 
and which sews canvas and coarse cloth. The 
other is the Jatiy a, which makes but does not 
mend shoes. ChamArs consider the flesh 
and skins of cattle, buffaloes, goats and sheep 
as their right, but will not touch those of the 
camel, horse, donkey and pig, which are left 
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to the Chihris (a sweeper caste called also 
Bhangi). The Chamira regularly boy their 
wives, sometimes paying as much as Ra. 100 
for one. 

There is in the Gurgaon district a famous 
shrine (called Masin!), of one of the Mitis 
called Sitala, goddess of small-pox. It is a 
amall sanctuary enclosed within a domed struc- 
ture, surrounded by open arches. Inside is a 
wooden seat (Siighisan) covered with a 
dirty cloth, on which is placed a little ugly gilt 
doll six inches high, clad in red cloth embroidered 
with gold. This is the goddess Sital a. 

Beside her there sits a shapeless image in 
green stone, and a curious point to be noted is 
that this represents another female deity called 
SedhalalA, inferior to Sitala, and-yet often 
worshipped before Sitali, because she is regarded 
as her servant and intercessor. Of worship, 


however, there is really none. All the so-called | 


worshippers ever do is to throw down offerings. 


The coppers are thrown into a little revess be-— 


hind the shrine (called the mdlkhdna), while 
the rupeea are dropped into an earthen pot 
through a slit in ite leather lid. The rice and 
other articles of food offered are poured into a 
hole in front of the shrine, and afterwards dis- 
tributed to Chamiars and dogs. The offor- 
ings are appropriated by the Jit landowners 
of the village, who sell the contract for them by 
auction in a shrewd, business-like way. The 
value of the contract last year was Rs. 12,000, 
Tt has sold for as much as Rs. 17,000. People of 
all classes come very long distances to this shrine, 
The offerings are generally made by mothers or 
other relatives in payment of vows made for the 
recovery of children attacked by small-pox. 
The Jt proprietors do not employ a Brih- 


man or priest of any kind to attend the shrine. | 
They are evidently no believers in sacerdotal — 


mediation, and think only of the rupees. Tho 
shrine has been famous for some time, but the 
attendance has increased greatly within the last 
few years. 





In connection with Mr. James Wilson's de- 
scription of Sitali, goddess of small-pox, I may 
state that any similar notes on the worship of 
divine mothers (mitis) would be full of 








interest. I have myself elsewhere described 
the homage paid to some of the 120 different 
Mothers of Gujarat, but I have not been able 
to sucoced in obtaining accurate information 
about the distinctive attributes of some of them, 
For example, many interesting particulars have 
yet to be collected with reference to the 
worship of some of the most popular mothers, 


such as Becharéji and Aéa-purt. 


There are others also about whom I could 
learn very little, such as Unti-i, Beri-t, 
Hadaki-l, Hingraj (HingI&j), Kalka, 
Tulja. | 

‘These Mothersarethe real Grima-devatas 
of India. They probably belong to a time 
antecedent to the advent of the Aryans, as does 
also in my opinion the Male Village Deity 
(afterwards connected with the worship of Siva) 
called Ganeéa or Ganapati. 


Another merely local male god, very popalar 


| in some parts of the Dekhan, is Khan doba, 
specially worshipped at Jijuri. He is regarded 


as a form of Siva, and represented as riding 
on horseback and accompanied by a dog. .An- 
other local deity is Vitthoba (worshipped 
particolarly at Pandharpur). He is held to be a 
form of Krishna, and has his arms a-kimbo. 

In the south of India the Village Mothers are 
called Ammans. For example there ig 
Miri-amman, who corresponds to the god- 
dess of small-pox. Other Ammansare Ella—a 
boundary goddess, Draupadi, Kali, Pidari, 
Kateri, Marudiiyi and Kulumindi. 

There is also the singular male village deity 
Ayendr (said to be the son of Hari and 
Hara,) who is supposed to ride about the fields 
by night, and is propitiated by offerings of huge 
clay horses, tigers, do. which are placed round 
his shrine in the precinets of villages, 
remarkable village god, and I conclude my 
present paper by expressing a hope that any one 
resident in Sonthern India, who may be in- 


| terested in Indian Folk-lore, and who is able to 


collect particulars about A yen fr, or throw any 
light on the nature of his worship, will send 
the result of his investigations to the Indian 
Antiquary. 
Ozford, June 1879, 
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BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. 0. 5., M-B.A.8. 
(Continued from p. 47.) 


No, LIV. 

Of the Gafga or Kongu dynnsty, six 
copper-plate grants have been published in this 
Journal by Mr. Rice, at Vol. I.,p. 360, Vol. IL, 
p. 155, Vol. V., p. 188, and Vol. VIL, p. 168; 
—three stone-tablet inscriptions have been 
published by Mr. Kittel, at Vol. VI, p. 99;— 
and one stone-tablet inscription has been pub- 
lished, and another noticed, by myself, at Vol. 
VIL. pp. 101 and 112. 

Sir Walter Elliot's collection of original 
copper-plates includes two more grants of the 
same dynasty.—One of them, without date, 
carries the genealogy down to Navakima,— 
the younger brother of Srivallabha, who 
is either identical with, or the successor of, 
BhoavikramaKonganimahidhiraja, 
—and then records a grant made by a certain 
Eregaiga, who was governing the Tor c- 
nidu Five-hondred, the Koiigaln4du 
Two-thousand, and the Male Thousand. Who 
Eregaiga was, is not madeclear. I have 





not as yet succeeded in deciphering the whole | 


of this grant to my satisfaction; but I shall 
publish it before long.—The other is the grant 
of Arivarma, dated Saka 169, spoken of 
by Prof. Eggeling in his paper On the Inscrip- 


tions of Southern India, of which an abstract 


ia given at p. 38 of the Report of the Second 
International Congress of Orientaliste. 1 now 
publish this grant from the original plates. 
The plates were obtained by Sir Walter Elliot 
from Taijivir, through Mr. W. H. Bayley. 
are three in number, about $}" long by 
33” broad, and, with the seal, they weigh fifty- 
nine tolas. They have no rims. The ring 
connecting them has been out; it is about 4" 
thick, and 2} in diameter. The seal ig 
circular, about j” in diameter; it has the 
representation of a standing elepltant, facing to 
the proper left, in relief on @ countersunk 
surface. The first and second plates are in 
a state of perfect preservation, and the writing 
on them is very clear. The third plate has had 





a piece knocked out of it, and is also almost 
broken in half. The writing on the ingide of it_ 
ic very clear. The writing on the outside is 
somewhat defaced, but, with the exception of 
the first two letters of the first two lines, is still 
perfectly legible. It would not appear so from 
the facsimile, but this is only owing to the plate 
not having been cleaned before the facsimile 
was taken. The langoage is Sanskrit, down 
to 1, 10; after that, it is a mixture of Sanskrit 
and Old Canarese. I shall notice the characters 
further on. 

The inscription purports to record that in 
Saka 169 (ap. 247-8), the Prabhava sav- 
vaisera, king Arivarma bestowed a title of 
honour and the village of Orek6du, in the 
circle of villages called the Maisunidu 
Seventy, upon Midhavabhbatta, the son of 
Gévindabhatta of the Bhrignu gitra, nm 
recognition of his defeating in public disputation 
an opponent who maintained the Baudd hadoo- 
trine of the non-existence of the living soul. 

If this grant were genuine, it would be the 
earliest yet known. But, sa has already been 
painted ont by Dr. Burnell", the characters in 
which it is engraved shew conclusively that it 
is « forgery of not earlier than the tenth century 
4.D. In addition to palwographical grounds, 
there are other substantial reasons for stamping 
as forged, not only this, but also the other 


| published copper-plate grants of the same 


dynasty; such, for instance, as that the dates 
contradict each other, and that this grant of Sake 
169, and the Merkira grant® of the year $83, 
and the Nigamaiyals grant’ of Saka 608, were 
all engraved by the same Visvakarmi- 
chirya. These reasons I shall discuss in 
detail, when I publish the remaining grant in 
Sir Walter Elliot’s collection, In the present 
case, even the name of the king who is said to 
make the grant is a mistake ; for in all the other 
inscriptions of this dynasty in which he is men- 
tioned, he is called ‘Harivarm4,' and that 
is, undoubtedly, the correct form of his name. 


Transcription. 
Firat plate. 


[*] Svasti 
Srimaj-Jahnavé(vi)ya-kul-a(a)ma- 
4 South-Indian Paleography, Ind edition, p. 34. 


Jitam=bhagavata | gatii(ta)-~hana-gagan-dbhéna Padmanibhéna 


Cu*] 


" VoL I, p. 860. 2 Vol. IL, p. 155. 


. haan rary, 
COPPER-PLATE PURPORTING TO BE A GRANT OF THE KONGU KING ARIVARMA, 


DATED SAKA 165 





COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTION OF THE KONGU KING ARIVARMA, 
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[*] Saiej lan Aruban Sci SASCEEE ava-khadg-é(ai)ka-praha(ha)ra-khan dita-mahi- 


ai Listambha- 
[*] Jabdha-bala-parikramé dira(ra)o-6(i)ri-gana-vidiran-6palabdha-vyrana-vibhtisha- 
[*] no-vibadshi*tah Kii(ka)oda(nvi)yana-sagdtrasya(tra}) érimin=Konga'nivarmma- 
dharmmamahfrij-a(A) 
{ *] joh it Tat-putrah — || Pitr-anvagata-guns-yoktd vidyi-vine(na)ya-vihita- 


[ *] ja(jé)-pilana-mitr-tdbigata-rijya-tpra(pra)yOjana(nd) ——_vidvat-kavi-kivichanasnikii(ka)- 
[*] shdpala-bhitd ni(ni)ti-Sistrasya —_ yaktri(ktri)-praybktri(ktri)-kuéald dattaka-sitra-vri- 


[*] ttih(ttdh)  pranétatn(ti)  Sriman=-Midhava-mahirdj-idhirijah |) © Tat-putrah ~ |/ 
Pitri-pitamaha- 

[°] guna-yuktd(kié~)  ané(=né)ka-chA(cha)turddanta-yoddh-a(A)vipti(pta)-chatur-ndadhi-salil- 
iisvAdita- 


ya- 

[**] 84(64h) érimad-Arivarmma-mabdraj-Adbirijah || Arivarmma-nimadhéyn-datta || Sa(éa)- 
[*"] ki(ke)-kild navy-Sttara-shashtir-tka-éata-gatésho® Prabbava-samvatear-ibhyantaré Tala- 

Second plate ; first side. 
["*) vana-porads —riija-gra(gri)hada "vir AgradalaV kdiinadaiajtedran-ombe Bayu- 
(sc. ban )ddha-vi- 
[**) di tarkka-vyikarap-idi-cokala-vijtin(jia’ naigalind=ine Piriyen-endu tanna 
["*] vidy§-garvvadim patraman=ere Bhrigu-gitrada Govinda. 
[**) bhardda(tta)ran maga Madhava-bhatta tat-patrirtthamam sa-vistarath vakkha(kicha)uise 
[**) tat-para-vidi jiva-Sinyam miide jiva-pratipte(shte)y-anta madi 
[*"] Vadimadagajéndranan-tanna vachan-imkucha(éa)dim kusiyise arasa- 
“*] r=mmechchi Midhava-bhattathge vid-ibha-sithhan=endu pattamam atti Shi(Pha)lgu- 
[**] n-dimiviisé (sya)-Bhrign-[ viiré* ] Révati(t!)-nakshatré Vriddhi-yo ga 
{™] Vrishabha-lagné Maisunidu-saptati-madhyé Orekidu-niima-grima 
[") chatndr-irkkn-tiram bara(rat) saly-anta sarvva-bidhi(dhs)-parihiram  kottar=ttasya 
Second plate ; second side. 
["] grimesya 4i(4ijmintara [|*] Piirvvasyin=diéi pishina-pothjame dakshinam né- 
["*] di -ni(ni)mba-vrikshame vata-vrikshame kar-galla-moradié(ye) Adukumgalle Ore- 
[™] kédina Komaramaingalada Ugureviidiya tri-sandhi [| *] Da- 
[**] kshinasyim digi paéchimam nédi Gurdda(tts ?*)da-pallame Mutterié(ye) Handiva(ya? )di- 
(**] eye) Ni(ni P)raxgallo Ayatgereya _ uttara-Srithgha(ga)math 
[*"] langhisi  Charichari-valiada  ti(ti)rame sandd -—bel-gulla-samde —Ana- 
[™*] vathgereya uttara-sritgha(ga)da piishina-prakritié(ye) Oreki- 
[] dina Ugureviidiya  Hinarada tri-sandhi ([|*]  PaSchimasyin-disi  viyd(ya)- 
[*] vyazn  nédi bel-galla-sarade  Perolbet(ye)  Hrepadié(ye)  Perolbet(ye)  Kada- 
[*] veguihgig(ye) uttaratn —ndgi_-—-Perolbet(ye) —pshiina-prakritié(ye) vata. 
"] vrikshame Se ee balad-ikki vilyA(ya)vyimm(vyath) nidi chithcha(cha). 
vrikshame Ko- 


Third plate ; first side. 
["] kkath(?)gereya dakshina-érithgha(gajme €§ Orekédina © -Haticheynda © Hott’. 
[™*] ra PET Li*] Uttarasyiita disi piirvva(rvvam) nédi Chamchari-vallada dakshina- 
ti(tijrame samh- 
(*"] di vatu-vrikshamo —Perolbet(ye) _ Muttoriy-ola-gereyano  sandi_-_-Parolbeé(ye) 
[*] jidina-moradié(ye) tri- pashina-pathjada __ mavya(dhya)do  sandi © pishAna- 





Bc a RN Ms Bac Be the sha is formed " There ia m faint scratch, as if the d had been com- 


differontly, eee across, fo | menced and 1 

Ser ela Ub end turonetna the coat phon’ a Lean ee alba gn wort 
“_ The, #a is imperfect hore. Contrast the perfect hain | Sint Mol Angher Me: Soother FF 
tijfdnanga}inda, ° "The distinctive ark of the @-coee "22, and 
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[*"] porhjame § Cltonta-tata(ri)kame = vata-vrikehame = kar-ggalla-sarade Mudugereya 
(**) pirvva-drimgha(gajda  pullattié(ye) | Orekddina © Hiidarivigila Kuppeya  tri-sa- 
(**] ndhi dakshinatn nédi yata-vrikshame Molapadié(ye) vata-vrikshame kadisige-moradiya 
[“] méle sandi Pulpadié(ye) Bhagavatti(t!)-golle honneya-moradiya bennane sandi 
["] piirvvade kiid-itta pola |/* ‘Tasya sikshi Gathga-rija-kula-sakal-isthiyikka(ka)- 
[**] purushal) Torenidu-sa’ ............ yah [I*) Dese-sikshi Perbakkavi™pamaruga- 
Third plate ; second sida, 
[**} [reya’*) Stmdrikagamje-nida [Nirgg]u[n]d[a] [|| Sva]-dattam(ttim) para-dattam(ttim) 
va yO haréti(ts) vaguth- 
(**] [dharim shashti]-rvva(va)rsha-sahasrini vishthyath jiyatéh(tt) krimih || Kere kavile Vara- 
[“*] nasiya sarvva-lithgaman=alida chitraka-Viévakarmm-ichiriya(ichiryyéna) Sisanafnam) likhi- 








[**] tam=idam ||* 
Translation, 


Hail! Victory has been achieved by the 
holy one, Pad mani&bha, who resembles (in— 


ihe colowr of his body) the sky when the clouds 
have left it! 
A resplendent sun to irradiate the clear sky 


which is the glorious family of Jihnava; | 


possessed of (a repuiation for) strength and 
prowess acquired by cleaving asunder a great 
pillar of stone by a single stroke of his sword ; 
decorated with ornaments which were the 
wounds sustained in massacring the forces of 
his pitiless enemies; belonging to the lineage 
of the Kanviyanas ;—(such was) the glori- 
ous Koiiganivarma, the pious Great 
King, the supreme king. 

His son (was) the glorious Madhava, the 
Great King, the supreme king,—who was 
possessed of virtuous qualities that imitated 
(those of ) his father; whose conduct was regu- 
lated by knowledge and modesty; who attained 
the objects of sovereignty only by properly 
governing his subjects; who was a very touch- 
stone for (testing) the gold which was learned 
men and poets; who was skilled among those 


who pronounce and those who apply the | 


science of polity ; and who was the promulgator 
of a treatise on the law of adoption. 

His son (was) the glorious Arivarmié”™, 
the Great King, the supreme king,—who was 
possessed of the virtuous qualities of his father 
and his father's father; and whose fame was 


flavoured with the waters of the four oceana, | 


(the sovereignty of) which he had acquired 


Part of one letter,—da, dia, da, dha, ima, 
wa, or ha,—-and three or four entire fethorn, Ag rg bu 
broken away. 


the plate being 
* ‘This letter may be reed as either, 
betel Goldene 


* These two otters obliterated, I supply d 
from 1. 82 of the Merkira plates, om 


| in many battles (in which we was made) of 


elephants. 

The gift of him whose name was ArivarmA. 
—When one hundred and sixty-nine [years] 
had expired in the Saka era, in the Prabhava 
saiivatsara,—a Bauddha disputant, named 
Vadimadagajéndra™, in the pride of his 
learning published a paper in the doorway of 
the palace of (the city of) Talavanapura 
to the effect that he was preeminent in logic 
and grammar and all other kinds of knowledge. 
And when Maidhaovabhatta, the son of 
Givindabhatta, of the Bhrigu géira, 
having declared the meaning of that paper 
in detail, established the existence of the 
living soul,—while his opponent maintained 
the non-existence of the living soul,—and 


| vanquished Widimadagajéndra with 


the elephant-goad which was his theory,—the 
king was pleased, and conferred on M idha- 
vebhatta the para of ‘a lion to the elephants 
which are disputants,’ and—on Friday, the 
day of the new-moon of (the month) P hAl- 


| ane, under the Révati nakshetra, and in 


the Vriddhi yigu, and (while the sun was) 
in conjunction with the Bull,—gave him, free 
from all opposing claims, and to continue as 
long as the moon and sun might last, the village 
of Orek6d un” inthe Maisundd nu Seventy. 

The boundaries of that village are :-—On the 
east, there is a heap of stones ; looking towards 
the south (from which), there is o nimba-troe ; 
and a fig-tree; and the hill of the black stones; 
and (the willage of) Adukumgal; and the 


3 He in. I the broke 
188 of tho Mercia piney, ne Pies 


** This village probably took its name from being at the 
foot of the summit (kédu) of which waa crooked om 
out of course (ore). 
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junction of (the iltagee 7) apes Oda and 
Komaramangala and Ugurevidi. 
—On the south, looking towards the west, there 
is the stream called (?) Gurdada-palla'’; and 
(the village of) Mutteri; and (the village of) 
(?) Handivadi; and (the village of) (?) 
Nirumgal; and, having crossed the north. 
ern highest part of (the willage of) Ayam. 
gere, the. oe eas ** of the white stones, 
where it joins the bank of the stream called 
Chafichari-valla; and the natural rock” 
of the northern highest part of (the village af) 
Anavamgere; and the junction of (the vil- 
lages of) OrekOdu and Ugurevadi and 
HfAnara.—On the west, looking towards the 
north-west, there is the. . . ." of the white 
stones; and (the village of) Perolbe; and 
(the village of) Erepodi; and (the village of) 
Perolbe; and (the cillaga of) Kadave- 
gundi; and, (thence) looking towards. the 
north, (the willage of) Pero] be; and a natural 
rock; and a fig-tree; and, keeping the stream 
called Chaiic hari-va!|a on the right band, 
and looking towards the north-west, a tamarind 
tree; and the southern highest point of (the 
village of) (?) Kokkamgere; and the junction 
of (the villages of) Orekddu and Hai- 
eheya and Huttir.—On the north, look- 
ing towards the east, there is a fig-tree on the 
south bank of the stream called C ha tic hari- 
valla; and (the Te a oe and 


(again, the cillage of) Perolbe, where it 
joins the tank in (fhe village of) Mutteri; and 
the hill ofthe red soil; and a heap of stones 

in the middle of three heaps of stones ; 
and the tank called Chonta-tatika; and a 
fig-tree; and the. .. . .”° of the black stones ; 
and the . ..+. 2 of the eastern highest 


| part of (the village of) Mudugere; and the 
| junction of (the villages of) OrekOdu and 


Hadarivigil and Kuppe; and (thence) 
looking towards the south, a fig-tree; and (the 
villageof) Molapadi; anda fig-tree; and (the 
village of) Pulpadi, where it joins the hill 
called Kadisige-moradi ; and (thevillage of) Bha- 
gavatigal; and (in this way) tho land unites 
again (at the point from which the boundaries 
started) to the east and behind the hill of the 
honne-tree. 

The witness of this is ......... of 
Torenadu, the general manager (?) of the 
family of the Gaiga kings. The country wit- 
ness is Perbakkavinamarugaoreya- 
Nirgunda, of the district of Séudrika- 
ganje. 

He is born as a worm in ordure for the duration. 
of sixty-thousand years, who confiscates land that 
has been given, whether by himself, or byanother! 

This charter has been written by the chi- 
traka" V isvakormich dirya,whomeasured 
out tanks and tawny-coloured cows and all the 
ease of Varaniai. 


THE BHADRACHELLAM AND REKAPALLI TALUQAS. 
BY Ev. JOHN CAIN, DUMMAGUDEM. 
(Continued from p. 36.) 


Castes. 

Many of the castes which are mentioned be- 
low are to be found in other parts of the Telugn- 
speaking districts of the Madras Presidency, 
and have been noticed in other books, so I shall 
only mention special points of interest which I 
have not yet come across in any articles on the 
castes of S. India. The list on p. 500 of The 
Central Provinces Gasetleer is inscourate and 
most defective, and seems to have been drawn 
up by some one unacquainted with Telugu. 

I. Bribmans. 

1. SriVaishnavalu.—Theso are regent: 


iv Bee note oh aeee 
¢; meaning not 
nee tenes to be sto te te menning Adna-pralriti ; 
bet it in rather sing of pte 





ed as the most venersble of the Brahmans, and 
are looked up to as the chief spiritual prec 
by nearly all the Hindus here whoare Vaishnavas. 
2. Vaikhinasulu.—tThese are the pijdris 
in the different Vaishnava temples here, and are 
not esteemed as the most holy and moral of men. 
3. Vaidiksa Brihman ul u.—These are 
chiefly purdhitalu, but many of them also engage 
| 4. Niyégnula—Secular Brihmans, sid 
by some Brihmans to be descended from o 
Brahman father and a Vaisya mother. 


is 4 V yApdrala—Secular Brahmans. 


Bee but the CMtrakas combina 
wn, Ohta ia ast b of painting. 
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Il. Kehatriyaln. 

6. Siyravamsapu Razul u.—Most of 
these are immigrants from the Godavari Delta. 
I have only met with one Razu who professed 
toben Chandravatsapnu Raza, and he 
came from the neighbourhood of N. Arkadu 
(Arcot). In the Godavari Delta there are 
several families of the Siryavamsapo 
Razulu, whoare called Basava Razuln, 
in consequence, it is said, of one of their 
ancestors having accidentally killed a basava or 
sacred bull. Asa peralty for this crime before 
any marriage takes place in.any of these 
families they are bound to select a young bull 


and a young cow, and cause these two to be daly | 
married first, and then they are at liberty to | 


proceed with their own ceremony. 


7. Velivéyabadina Razulo.—-These | 
are descendants of excommunicated Siryavatsa-_ 


po Razulu, as the prefix Velintyabadina signifies, 
and have come from the Godivarl Delta. There 
they live chiefly in a group of six villages, 

8B. Raza) u.—Thoese are reckoned, and most 
probably rightly so reckoned, an impure caste. 
They seem to have come originally from the 
Vijagapatam district, and they mostly live ina 
village three miles from Dommagudem, Strange 
to say, they had forgotten their family names 
some few years ago, but they have adopted a 
family name suggested to them by o great 
friend of theirs. 

NL Vaisyaluor Komat!u. 

9. Gaura K omatlu.—These aro reckon- 
ed as the most honourable of all. 

10. Eomatlu.—The Gaura EKomatln and 
Komatln may eat with one another but may 
not intermarry. 

11. Béri Eomat!o.—The lowest in the 
scale: they have bné little social intercourse 
with the above two sections of the Komathi 
caste, Formerly, before a marriage took place 
between any two Vaisyala they had to arrange 
for and pay all the expenses of the marriage 
of two Madigas (shoemakers), bot this 
custom has been abandoned, and they content 
themselves by giving an invitation as described 
ante, p. 36 

IV. Vellamaluor Yellamalnu. 

12. Raga Vellamalu are a most highly 
respected caste, and several of the leading 
zamindira in the Telugn districta are members 
of this caste, ¢.g. Venkatagiri, Bobbili, Pit- 
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| taper, Nusavide, the Aramgir Sarkar, and) the 


late Bhadrachellam Zamindiar. The members 
of this caste are honoured by the affix doralu 
(see p. 34). In one of the verses of Ve- 
mana, the exact words of which I cannot now 
recollect, it is said that the scorpion has poison 
his head, but the 
whole body of the Vellama is full of poison. 

13. Vellamala are another caste who 
claim to be Vollamala doraln, bot the Raga 
Vellamalu disclaim all connection with them. 
They are chiefly cultivators. 

14. Gina Vellamalu or Gina Tsi- 
kalilu (washermen).—Formerly this was 
regarded as quite an inferior Sidra caste, bat 
as many members of it have been educated in 
the different Anglo-vernacular schools, and are 
not troubled very much by caste seraples, they 
have found their way into almost every depart- 
ment, and have consequently greatly risen in the 
sotial scale, A large proportion of the girls in 
the caste girls’ schools are of this caste. The 
caste ocenpation of the Gina Vellamaln is that 
of dyeing cloth, which they dip into large pots 
called giinas, hence their name. The term 
Gina Tsakalalu is one of reproach, and they 
much prefer being called Vellamalu to the 
great disgust of the Rara Vellamalo. Many 
of them call themselves Naidus, bot this 
honorific title is generally exclusively claimed 
by the Telagaln. 

In years gone by, members of this caste who 
were desirous of getting married had to arrange 
and pay the expenses of the marriage of two 
of tho Palli (fisherman) caste, but now it is 
regarded as sufficient to hang up a net in the 


| house during the time of the marriage ceremony. 


It is said that generations ago, when all the 
members of this caste were in danger of being 
swept off the face of the earth by some of their 
enemies, the Pallilu came to the resene . 
with their boats, and carried off all the Gana 


| Vellamaln to a place of safety, and that out 


of gratitude the Istter pledged themselves 
never to marry without having first borne all. 
the expenses of a marriage amongst their 
roscuers. ’ 

15. Koppu Vellamalu.—In these two 
talnqas the members of this caste are simply 
eoolies, but probably they pursue more respected 
occupations in the Vijagapatam district from 
which they emigrated to these parts. 
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V. Gollalu—tThe herdamen caste. 

16. Gollalu.—These form the highest sec- 
tion. 

17. Paja Gollalu. 

18. Erra Gollulu, ie. Red Gollaln— 
These are chiefly cultivators, and some few are 
peons. 

19. Basava Gollalu.—sSee Vol. V. p. 
359, 

VI. Various other Sidra castes. 

20. Vantaralu; 21. Nagarilu; 2. 
Telagalw—These are often called simply 
Telagalu. They sre a most respectable 
class of Sidras, and follow a variety of occapa- 
tions. 

23. Bondilu. These often arrogate to 
themselves the title of Rijpats, and say they 
came originally from Bundelkand. 


24. Motarasulo.—Caltivators and peons. | 


25, Sutarlu.—Bricklayers and masons. 

26. Gavaralu—Cultivators. 

VIL. Kamsalilu or goldsmith caste. 

27. Kamsililu.—Goldsmiths and jewel- 
lera. 

28. Eammaravand!o.—Blacksmiths. 


29. Vadlavand! u.—Carpenters. 


30. Kansaravand!a—Workers in brass, | 


tin, and other metals. 

All the above eat with one another, and inter- 
marry. Some yearsago two or three members of 
this caste married women of the I dig e caste, 
and were sccordingly excommunicated, and 
for some time their descendants had to be con- 
tent to intermarry amongst themselves. Last 
year, however, they were all received back into 


the Kameali caste after paying Ra. 3,000 to | 


the leading Kamsalila at Dhavalesvaram, and 
distributing Rs, 2,000 amongst those resident 
in Dummagadem. To strengthen the reunion 
intermarriages immediately took place. The 
so-called right-hand castes object most strongly 
to the Kamealilu being carried in o palki, and 
three years ago some of them threatened to got 
up a little riot on the occasion of a marriage in 
the Kameali caste, They were deprived of this 
opportunity, for the palki was a borrowed one, 


and its owner more anxious for the safety of | 


his property than the dignity of the Kameali 
caste recalled the loan on the third day. A 
ringleader of the discontented was a Madras 
Pariah. The Kamsalilu were formerly for- 
bidden to whitewash the outaide of their honses, 


| but municipal law has proved stronger in this 


respect than Brihmanical prejadice. 

VII. ‘Tailors. 

a1. Jangamvandlu; 

IX. Fishermen. 

33. Vajral o—These will not carry apalki. 

34. Jalarla— Do, 

#5. Pallila.— Do. 

36. Bestavandlu.—Fishermenand bearers. 

X. Cultivators purely. 

$7. Kammavandiu. Asa role, these are 
a fine well-built class of cultivators, very proud 
and exclusive, and have a great aversion to 
town life. Many of them never allow their 
wives to leave their compounds, and it is said 
that many never do any field work on Sundays, 
bat confine themselyes on that day to their 
house work. 

38. Motadu Reddivand! x, 

39. Panta ReddivrandIn. 

40, Konda Reddivandla, ia the hill 


$2. Mérilnu. 


| Reddis. These live on the Eastern Ghits on 


the banks of the Godivari They have 
been compelled to leave off their former warlike 
habits, and they now confine themselves to cul- 
tivation and trade in timber. 

XI. Artisans and labourers. 

41, Oddila.—These aro principally rafts- 
men, and tho village marked Woddegadem 
(i. e. Oddigadem) on most maps of this district 
is so called from the number of Oddilu who live 
there. Some who have raised themselves in life 
call themselves SishtiKaranamaln. ~ . 

42. Sunkaravind|u—Cultivators and 
snoring They came from some part of the 

Central Provinces, and their language and 
customs seem to shew that they are one of the 


original races. They are not regarded as out- 


enstes as stated in the (. P. Garelleer p. 500. 

43. Arilu.—Shoemakers whoconfine them- 
selves to tho manufacture of the ornamental 
kinds of shoes, and are conaeaeintly:Nigarted 
as SGdras. 

44. Gaundlavandin; 4. iaiaeer. 
dlu.—Toddy drawers and bearers. 

46. Salilo.—Weavers. 

47. Devangulu.—Weavers. These are 

worshippers. 

48. TellAkulavyandlu.—These are 
really washermen who in consequence of having 
obtained employment as peons in Government 
offices feel themselves to be superior to their 
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old caste people. In their own town or village 
they acknowledge themselves to be washermen, 
but in other places they disclaim all such 

49. Tsakalilu.—Washermen. Sometimes 
called Bina Tsakalilu in contradistinction 
to the Gina Vellamaln. Bdna is the Telugu 
name for the large pot which the washermen 
use for boiling their clothed. 

50. Niyakalo—Evidently one of the 
aboriginal races. They are cultivators, coolies 
and reftsmen. Cf. vol. V. p. 303. 

61. Reddikilu —These are chiefly coolies 
from the Vijagapatam district. 

62. Bukkavandlu.—These travel about 
selling turmeric, opiam, é&e. 

63. Baljilu; 54. Liigsa Baljila— 


Makers and sellers of glass and other bracelets. | 


55. Man gala—Barbers. 

XI. Bards. 

56, Batriszulu.—These are to be found 
chiefly at Zamindir’s courts, bnt it is a mistake 
to suppose that there is any connection between 
them and any of the Kshattrya caste. 

57. Sitanivandlo.—Theso are Vaish- 
nava beggar minstrels. The term is one of 
reproach amongst the higher castes. 

XIII. Conjurors, jugglers, ke. 

58. Dasarivand|]u—These ore chiefly 
actors- 

69. KAtikAparls.—Conjurors. 

60. Dommarivand lu.—Jugglers. 

61. Kasilu; 62. Dasilu—The mem- 
bers of these castes are chiefly to be found in 
attendance on the zemindirs and other rich 
people, and report says they are not unfre- 
quently their illegitimate children. They are 
not always proud of their caste, and sometimes 
endeavour to pass off themselves as Telagalu. 


63. Bogavandlu (dancing girl), This 
caste chiefly live at Bhadrichellam. 

XIV. Boggara who beg from the higher 
classes. 


64. Runzavandlu; 65. Panasa- 
vyand1u.—Theese ask alms from the Kamea- 
Mila only. 

XV. Beggars who ask from all classes. 

66. Budaluddakhulavandt!n. 

67. Kommulavandlu.—So called be- 
eanse they blow a horn when on their begging 
caterprises. Kommu =a horn. 

XVI. Other beggars. 


68. M &iatilo—These beg from Gollaln, 
Miilaln, and Madigaln only, and are regarded 
as low in the scale as the Midigalo. 

XVII. Outeastes. This‘s ratheran ambigu- 
ous term, but I have chosen it for want of o 
better. Low castes is perhaps more suitable, 

69. MaAlalu. The Pariaha ofthe Telogo 
districts. They have as strong caste feelings 
as the purest of the Brahmans, The Malaln 
of these parts were called Mannepurandln, 
from Manneriu, a high land, bat this term is 
gradually being disused. I believe this term 
kighlanders is applied to many of the hill 
settlers farther south, but cannot say whether 
it is restricted to persons of a very low caste. 
The Pariahs from Madras, the Milalu from the 
lower districts, and the Mannepuvandln of these 
taluqas freely intermix and will eat with one 
another but not intermarry. The Miila Vaish- 
hava priests regard themselves as decidedly 
superior to the rest of the Milaln. The Net- 
kanivandia (0. PF. Gaz. p. 500) are Milalu who 
weave as well as follow other employments. 
Neyyuta=to weave. 

70. Madigalu.—The shoemaker caste. 

71. Dekkalavindloa—Beggars who 
ask alms of the Midigalu only. 

72. The U pparavand|uand the Vad- 
devandlu.—Tank-diggers. Tho former aro 
supposed to be slightly higher in the social scale, 
A disturbance in a little camp of tank-diggera 
in a village three miles away lately brought to 
my remembrance, and confi.med a statement 
which I heard some six years at Masulipatam 
as to the manner in which the tank-diggers 
divide their wages. They had been repairing 
the bank of # tank, and been paid for their wouk, 
and in apportioning the shares of each labourer 
a hitter dispute arose becanse one of the women 
had not received what she deemed her fair 
amount, On enquiry it turned-out that she 
was in an interesting condition, and therefore 
could claim not only her own but also a share for 
the expected child, This had been overlooked, 
and when she asserted her right to a double 
portion those who had already received their 
money objected to part with any although they 
acknowledged that the claim was fair and just. 

73. The Vaddovandlu are not regarded 
as the most satisfactory workmen, and I well 
remember when travelling in the Nixam's 
dominions near EKammanunett, and staying in 
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a village where there were a few native Chris- 
tians whom my fellow traveller was urging 
to deepen their well, and so render themselves 
independent of the filthy water of the tank, 
a bystander suggested that’ the Vaddevandlu 
might be employed, when a Muhammadan oried 


out, Oh do not employ them, if you do, they — 


will dig up the very roots of your house, the 
lazy fellows. 

74. The Paki or sweeper caste is the lowest 
caste ofall. All these have come from the 
neighbourhood of Vijagapatam, and are great 
sticklera for their caste rules. 

There are the various sects of Muhammadans, 
but as there is nothing connected with them 
deserving of special notice, I have refrained 
from enumerating them. 

The Erakalavand1u have already been 
epoken of (p. 106. Cf. also Vol. IIL. p. 151, 
Vol. V. p. 188). The habitat of these people is 
not so confined ag Mr. Cust suppose. (Languages 
of the Hast Indies, p. 74), but must extend at 
least to the Nellur district. 

XVII. 75. Banjart! nu, alsocalled Lamba- 
divandlu.—These are the great travelling traders 
who bring in. produce from the Bastar country, 
where a number of them have settled down and 
cultivate the soil in addition to trading. On the 
side of one of their roads from Bastar are several 
large heaps of stones which they have piled up 
in honour of the goddess Guttalamma. 
Every Banjirl who passes the heaps is bound 
to place one stone on the heap, and to make 


a sailaam to it. In other parts they fasten | 


small rags torn from some old garment to a 
bush in honowrof Kampalamma. Kampa= 
a thicket. Not very long ago a Banjirl was 
seen repeating a number of manframs over bis 
patienta, and touching their heads at the same 


time with a book, which was a small edition of | 


the Telugu translation of S. John's Gospel. 
Neither the physician nor the patients could 
read or had any idea of the contenta of the 
book. They treat their sick and old people 
very cruelly, and frequently leave them to die 


in the jungles. Several thus left have been 


brought into Dummagadem and well cared for, 
but they have always declined staying here on 
recovery, and have rejoined their heartless 
friends. Many of them confeas that in former 
years it was the custom amongst them before 
starting out on a journey to procure a little 





child, and bury it in the ground up to ite shonl- 
ders, and then drive their loaded bullocka over 
the unfortunate victim, and in proportion to 


_ the bullocks thoroughly trampling the child to 


death, so their belief in a successful journey 


be given to their assertions that they have 
completely left off such cruelties. Is it nots 
great mistake to call these people ‘ wandering 
gypsies?’ The gypsies of England at least 
are not travelling tradera. The people in this 


country who seem to me moat to resenible the 


gypsies are the Erakalavand!a. 

76. Sukalila.—These may be regarded 
as a class of Banjirila, as their occupa- 
tion is the same as that of the latter. They do 
not however travel in such large companies, 
nor are their women dressed so gandily ag the 
Banjiri women. There is bat little friendship 
between these two classes, and the Sukall would 
regard itas anything bat an honour to be called 
a Banjiri, and the Banjiri is not flattered when * 
called a Sukili. 

XTX.—77. KEois.—See Vol. V. p. 957, 
Vol. WIIL. p. 33. 

78. Liiga K ois.—There are a numberof 

is who have become Saivites on the Bastar 
plateau in the neighbourhood of Liigagiri. 

9. Gutta Kois—See Vol. V.p. 357. 


» These call the Kois who live near the Godavari 


Gommu Kois and Mayalott)a—The 
word gommu is used in these talugas to denote 
the banks and neighbourhood of the Godavarl. 
Thas for instance all the villages on the banks 
of the Godivarl are called gommu illu, I 
never heard the word gommu thus used in any 
of the lower districts. Mayalolilu means 


| ‘rascal." The Gutta Kois may the lowland Koig 
formerly dwelt on the platean, but on one 
occasion some of them started out on a journey 


to see a Zamindir in the plains, promising to 
return before very long. They did not fulfil 
their promise, but settled m the plains, and 
gradually persuaded others tojoin them, and at 
times have secretly visited the plateau on 


marauding expeditions. 
80, Oddilu.—These Kois are regarded ag 
rather more honourable than any of the others, 


and have charge of the principal vélpu, See 


p- 33. These only pay visits few and far be- 
tween to these talnqas. 
81. EKoiNayokala—Very few of these 
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are to be found outside the Bastar territory. 
There is no connection between ther and the 
Koia. 

82. Koi Kammaravandlu—is. Koi 
blacksmiths. These live in the Koivillages, and 
will eat in Koi honses, but the Kois will not ent 
in their honses nor allow of any intermarriage. 

83. Délivandlu or Ddéldllu. These 
are the chief ians of the inferior vélpu 
(p. 33; ef. Vol. V-p. $59): attend the marringe 
feasts, recite old stories, &o, They live by 
alms from the Kois, as many Bribmans live by 
alms from Hindus. The Kois however regard 
them as an inferior class, and will neither cat 
with them nor allow of any intermarriage. 
The Dilivandln obtain their presents chiefly by 
threatening evils upon those whom they regard 
as close fisted. 

84. Pattidivandlu.—These are Koi 
cultivators and beggars; whenever they see a 
atranger Koi or a wealthy Koi they go and fall 
at his feet, and beg of him. Probably their 
name is derived from the Telugu paffufa, to seize 
hold off 

A few weeks ago there was an outcry raised in 
a Koi not far from my bangald, as it 
conan tic) din: of, ha lesbians had 
been seized, and was about to be offered up to 
the goddess Mamili (cf. vol. V. p. 359). It 


a physician, and had been called some fortnight 
previous toattend toa pationt living in a village 
six miles away, whore there is a stamp supposed 
to represent the goddess Mamili, After a 
carefyl examination of the sick man the doctor 

the disease to have arisen through 
the evil influence of some enemy, and that in 
consequence the patient's stomach was fall of 
tin which it was impossible to remove, and that 
there were no hopes whatever of his recovery. 
The friends of the sick man, however, placed 
fall faith in the physician's powers, and begged 
him to use his healing powers to the utmost. 
Fowls, sera (strong liquor), benzoin, turmeric, 
ete. were brought; the fowls slain, and the 
blood smeared over the sick man's face, Then 
all present (except the invalid) set to work to 
feast upon the fowls and the liquor, after which 
the turmeric was made into small balls and well 
rubbed over the face and body of the patient, 
and then the medicine man departed. Un- 
fortunately, before he had crossed the boundary 





of the village the sick man died. Fifteen days 
afterwards the friends of the dead man assem- 
bled, according to their custom, to slay and eat 
an ox belonging to the dead man’s estate. But 
they were in great distress, as they feared that 
the man had died in consequence of the want 


| of care and skill on the part of the physician, 


and that therefore the spirit of the dead man 
could not appreach the spirits of those who had 
died before, but must remain alone and desolate. 
The only remedy insnchacase is to call the physi- 
cian, and to persunde him to removethe imparity 
attached to the departed spirit, and so enable it to 
be welcomed by the spirits of those who had before 
died. The man was sent for and came, but oa 
the people of the village had formerly been 
votaries of the goddess Mamili, he feared lest 
he shoold become a. victim, and fled, but was 
soon brought back. However, the man's friends 
had taken alarm, and had complained to the 
polico in Dommagudem, who soon sent and 
brought the acensed would-be sacrificers into 
Dummagnudem. ‘These then explained the whole 
circumstance, and assured the police thatthey ~ 
had no intention of sacrificing any homan 
being, and that when a buman sacrifice had to 
be offered to Mamili, only a few of the leading 
men of the village would know of it, since they 


| only would secretly seize a stranger, kill him in 
appears that this man, a Koi, professed to be 


the night, sprinkle the blood on the image, and 
bury the corpse before any one knew anything 
of the sacrifice. The native clergyman here 
pointed ont to them that as long as they kept 
the image in their village, such suspicions were 
likely to arise, and, strange to say, they offered 
to destroy it in his presence if he would go to 
their village. Asarale, the Kois, when they 
are not satistied as to the cause of the death of 
one of their friends, continue to meet at intervals 
for a whole year, sacrifice and eat one or more 
oxen,and enquire diligently of the reputed physi- 
cians in their midst whether the spirit of their 
lost friend has joined the spirita of his prede- 
cessors. When they obtain a satisfactory assur- 
ance of the spirit’s happiness, then they discon- 
tinue these sacrificial feasts. 

A fortnight ago, when in the Rekapalli 
talnga I saw some of the tombstones which 
many Kois erect, but which the Kois 
around Dommagudem have left off using. 
After the corpse is bornt, the shea are 
wetted and rolled up into small balls, and 
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deposited in a small hole about two feet deep 
close to the side of a road. Over the hole is 
placed a small slab, and close to the slaba 
perpendicular stone like the head-stone of a 
tomb. Whenever the friends of the deceased pass 
by, and have any tobacco with them, they place 
a few leaves on the stone, frequently remarking 
how fond the deceased was of tobacco during 
his life-time, and that as he cannot now obtain 
any, they have deposited a few leaves for his 
use. Tho horizontal stones which I saw were 
about 18 inches square, and the perpendicular 


On a nomber of tamarind trees outside the 
villages in the Rekapalli taluga I noticed o 
number of small cords made of rice stalks hang- 
ing to the branches, and on enquiry the Kois 
said that when they offered the Kotialu (p. 34) 
at tho foot of a tree they tied these cords to it, 
and that when accompanying a vdpw after 
its visit to their village they marked the dis- 
tance they accompanied it by fastening’ such 
cords to the nearest tree. 


be found, for I have noticed varieties even in 
the same samutu (vol. V. p. 303). 
Dummagudem, 27th March 1879. 





REPORT ON THE INSCRIPTIONS IN THE HAMBANTOTA DISTRICT, CEYLON. 
BY DR. E. MULLER, ARCHASOLOGICAL SURVEYOR. 


The only two parts of the Southern Province 
which show traces of ancient civilization are 
the village of Dondra near Matara, and the 
district that extends about 70 miles to the east 
of Tangalla. There are ruins scattered all over 
this district, but we have no great centre here 
like Anuridhapnraand Pollonaruwa, 
and often it is very difficult to find the inscrip- 
tions, especially at the present moment, when 
all is overgrown with jungle owing to the con- 
tinual rain during the last year. 

By far the greater part of the inscriptions 
are fiat on the rock, so that it is impossible 


to take photographs of them, and the only way, 


left is a paper impression, which of course can 
only be done in dey weather. Most of these 
inscriptions which are flat on the rock are very 
much effaced by their being exposed to the 
rain, so that it is sometimes impossible to make 
out the sense with anything like certainty. 

The first temple which I reached in coming 
from Tangalla is the Mulgirigala temple, 
celebrated by its collection of ancient manu- 
scripts (Upham, Sacred and Historical Booke of 
Ceylon, vol. TIL. p. 33). It is situated on the 
top of a steep rock 4 miles from Udukiriwila 
tank. There are some #0-called cave-inscriptions 
at this temple similar to those at W 
Anurddhapura (Goldschmidt’s Report’) and in 
almost perfect preservation. The following are 
the transcripts :— 





1. At the bottom of the rock just behind the 
priest's house, 

Gat of Chatto, oberon 

2. In the jungle on the left side from the 


*The cave of the lay-devotee, the brother of 
the Brahman Banaka, is given to the priest- 
hood in the four quarters, present and absent.’ 

8, At Bisogala near Gowagala, half a mile 
from the temple, 

Parumska Samana puta Parumakaha Tiga lene 
Mahadasaka nima agata anagata chatudisa éagaéa 
padi [ne]. 

*The cave of the Brahman Tisa, son of the 
Brahman Sumana called Mahadaéaka, is given 
to the priesthood of the four quarters present 
and absent.’ 

It is interesting in these inscriptions to ob- 
serve the old form of the Gen. Sing., in éa 
(corresponding to the Pali ssa, Saiskrit sya) 


’ used contemporaneously with the more modern 


one in ha, for instance é:gaéa compared with 
parunakahe in No. 3. This modern form is 
universally used as early as the time of king 
Gajabghu Gimini (s.0. 113—125) as we 


* Ind. Ant. vol. VL. p, 319. 
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‘King Gajabiahu Gimini Abhaya, 
sou of King Tisa, grandson of King 
Wahaba.’ 

There are two more inseriptions, one on the 
steps that lead to the temple about half way 
up, the other one at the bottom of a small tank 
eluse to the Wihira; bot they are so much 
etuced that I cannot attempt a translation. 
Close to the jungle-road that leads from Uduki- 
riwild to Kanna, I foand two wihiras containing 
fragments of old rock inscriptions. The first, in 
coming from Udukiriwila, is called Naygalw i- 
hara, and is situated on the left side on a hill. 
The inseription, although in square characters, 
shows a first step of transition to the round 
form, inasmuch as the vowel i is represented 
hy a curve over the consonant; unfortunately 
this, as well as the inscription at Kahagal- 
wihfiraon the right side of the road, is so 


much weather-worn that I gave up the hope of | 


deciphering it. 

A little off the same road at Attmnay ala- 
wihara there isa pillar inscription of more 
modern date, of which one side is tolerably 


well preserved. It bears the name of a king | 


Siri Sang Bo, but as there are so many. of 
this name (ef. Goldschmidt's Report") it is 
difficult to find the exact date of the inscrip- 
tion. At any rate it must belong to the 
tenth or cleventhcentary. I give the transcript 
as far as it could be made ont :— 

‘ Siriwat 

* apiriya 

SS ae 
* rabi td (P) 
* ic [asta] kula pé- 
* mil (i) kula O[ ki] - 


* owas parapore- 
“n bat rad purn- 
*muwont ag me 


[hes] Bp wi 
4) raha—ma [Si)r{i] so- 
nga bo moharad hu 
4 arehi d& kneta [ku] - 
“ Is kot w [i] yat da- 


“ ham ae 8 kala 
eae J jtllio waa nn object of respect 


to ithe Keheteiyn,tetbe, (belng descended ficts 
the anbroken line of Ikshwiku, being born in 
the womb of the chief queen to his Majesty 
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the King, son of king Siri Sanga Bo, the 
pinnacle of the Kshatriya caste, thesage who 
learned the doctrine.........s.c00s0se.00s 
Nearly the same words, only connected with 
other names, occur in the inseription of Ae pA 
Mahinda at Moyilagastota, eight 
miles from Tissamahirima, which is now in the 
Colombo Museum, and of which a part has 
been published in Dr, Goldschmidt’s Report 
(Ind. Ant, vol. VI. p..324, No, iv.) Igive here 
one of the following parts, as unfortunately some 
portions of the rock are too much effnced as to 
allow a translation of the whole inscription :— 
Bie. coven inners AL], he] 
# Cmcdul)o melt} 
% [éri|rad kol[kae)}m [i] 
B. * yan no 


*wadni = i- 
* sil gum 
* gon rada 
* hara. bili 
* bon gael 
*mivnn wae 
" riyan no 
® gannih 

* is mangi 
“wa  piyngi 
"wa no wad- 
™ nf isd. 


"The officers of the royal family shall not 
enter the place belonging to the priesthood, 
enemies shall not take away the villages, the 
cattle, the royal taxes, the revenne ............... 
the cart buffaloes, travellers, and pilgrims (? ) 
shall not enter." 

The same contents are to be fonnd in the 


inscription at Mahaikalatto wa now in the 


Colombo Museum (Goldschmidt's Report, Ind. 
Ant. vol. VL. p. 323, No. i.), and ina short in- 
soription found at K nda waewa near Rala- 
panna (N. W. Prov.), which runs as follows :-— 

Srirad kol kactmniyan danamandalan no wadné 
isi. 

The term dunumandala, a very common term 
for priost, is probably the same as the modern 
tummadulla, the robe of a priest which covers 
and ornaments three parts of the body. 

For the sake of comparison I give here the 
transcripts of two other hitherto unpublished 


inscriptions of the same time, which do not 


belong to the Southern Province. 
One of them i is now in the Colombo Museum, 


" Ind, Ant. vol. VL. pp. 8239. 
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and waa aks from LbbagaweeKe (now 
ealled by its Tamil name Baszawa Kolam) near 
Anuridhapura. It runs as follows :— 


A, * Biri sang 
*boy ma purmio- 
* (kit dasana- 
*wanne Maandi di- 
"tne = pura stelle 
‘wak dawas Ba- 
‘yai waew milwal 
* karwanukot wat 
" himiyan wahan- 
1 ay wadileyi- 


4 n waewse sater ka- 


“nee satar pehanak 


“hinwh me  wuaew- 

as hi mas tmoaert 
” kenekun rackao 
“genase mo pae- 
7b wo wa nuwar 
 Jadda atin da- 
“sa hanak ran = ma- 
© [haweher 


" wahana mildae a 
™ yi tami ne we- 
™ he (r] s awd 4 (a) miyan 


B. * wi... 
Steen 7: ek pee 
= nae me waew- 
* hi mehe [ka]- 


"rawi re (Ff) kas wo 


* me waewhi § mag 
* POMTADB thew cscs ue rackae 
* hat kewul 
a nao 


I give a litera) translation, although I am 
aware that it will be very deficient, especially 
as the inscription seems to have occupied more 
than one pillar originally :— 

‘His Majesty Sri Sang Boy in the 19th 
year (of his reign) on the 13th day in the 
bright half of Maendindina (March—April) at 
the Abhaya-tank having made . 
having ordered to put ot the four corners of the 
tank four pillars, that whoever might kill fishes 
in this tank may be taken into custody, not to be 
concealed, but to be taken to the town... 
by the ovaresorofthe Mabnibtcay may be mae 
to work at this tank’ 

Kana is Sanskrit kona ‘ corner,’ ‘ey as Gold- 
schmidt believed = skenda ‘ embankment,’ 
pahan is = pdshdna, kewul = kaiwarta. 

This inscription belongs most probably to 
Kassapo V. 


SPS RPSL 


(a.o. 937—954 according to | 
Turnour; 914—931 according to the editors of | 





the 2nd Part of the Mahéwariwo), althongh he 
is said to have reigned in his 19th year, as such 
inaccuracies occur frequently enough. The fol- 
lowing one belongs to his son-in-law and sueces- 
sor, Kassapo VI., and isto be found ona pillar 
in the jungle near Mihintale. I give the 


| transcript from a photograph and squeeze :— 


A. *Swast [i #rij 
* Abhay Si- 
"ri salng}boyi 
* ma Purmuks ma- 
* wawanne Hi- 
* mate mashi 
"dasa weak = da- 
* was Sad. 
* girl weheri- 
 n pere dunuman- 
“lan gannl k[o]- 

“6 ish manga 
“mahawar is(d] 


™ melit no 
* wadnil i- 
1 sil mang- 
™ diwa pediwa 

B. ' No wadnd 
7 folk Gh isk tacidaeke 
a oueaea + Tald ko- 
‘1 kaemiya- 
*"n no  wadni 
* isl Sad- 

’ girigal 

*wadatalan 
* pulapan mi- 
1. Won gini+ 
“ balan 
“no kapann i- 
4 ef kaepu 
OD cmntanet + kamtaen 
13 genae da- 
“¢ (7)  gannii 
® ish pawu 
“saongwacl- 
8 Ip piriwen 


™ sangwaool- 

C. * La kali mahawar 
*adakkalaom 
*aett no  kiynd 


7‘ ga 
"nok ish me 
* tueiik ayat 


* weberat me 
“ wadilambayi 
“ firogye 

 sidhi 
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Translation. 

‘Hail! [We] king Abhaya Siri Sang 
Boy in the 9th year of [our] reign on the 10th 
day of Himanta (November) order that the former 
priests shal] be removed from the Chait ya- 
giri wihdra, that roads and high-roads (shall 
be made).s..ciciessesavies vas..that travellers and 
pilgrims shall not enter, that the officers of the 
royal family shall not enter, that palmyras and 
cocoannts and ferns and tamarinds shall not 
be cut, and, if cut, they shall be given to the 
owners, that the priest from the mountain and 
the priest from the temple if judging half a 
kalanda not sufficient as wages for the [main- 
tenance of the) high road, shall take the rest 
from the temple and unto that from the tax 
of the royal family (?) ......csccsessseceeesoes good 
prosperity !* 

The Chaityagiri wihdra is the same 
mentioned in the long inscription of Mahindo 
TI. at Ambasthala, Mihintale, of which 
the beginning has been published in Gold- 
echmidt’s Report (I. A. wu. 4. p, 325). There, 
however, it is called Se y giri according to the 
tendency noticeable in this inscription to spel) 
the words after the old fashion. Mangditca 
and piyaditea must be according to the context 
the same as manggiya and piyagiya in the 
inscription at Mahikulattaewa C., and ditwa 
therefore be derived from 4/ dhdw ‘to run’ ef. 
Sidd. Sang. L., 41. The expression also occurs 
in the inscription of Komgollaewa (Colombo 
Museum), where we find pe instead of piya = 
pada: m [ang] diw pediw rad kol samadaru- 
wan, wrongly translated by Goldschmidt: 'The 


a seseceaeeetcbeses bbeseises succes see RLS 
*‘siri paemini dewana hawarddechi 
*([m) Adi wi no ek prosiddho 


*Samanola idiwi giridurggs ot ambolo 
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chakrawarttin 
patan LamkAiwa  sishri gam 
sthina hi jala dargga pamksa dargga wanadargge 
pakak sd bald wadiri dada diganterayehi 
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princes of the royal family which is the Instre 
of this Island.’ 

On the came road about two miles from Ranne 
there is a wihira called Wigamuwa con- 
taining two ancient rock inscriptions, of which 
photographs were taken by me, Both of them 
seem to be hopelessly defaced. In much better 
preservation I found an inscription at W idi- 
gala, one mile and ahalf from Ranne on the 
road toTangalla, although it is like the others flat 
onthe rock. The followingis the transcript :-— 

Hamaraketahi pahanskubare me weherahi saga 
agati. 

‘In the plain of Hamara(?) the......... paddy- 
field [is given] to the priesthood in this 
wihiira.” 

Asati is, according to Dr. Goldschmidt's 


| explanation, a subjunctive of the root as“ to be,” 


later changed into isd, which occurs frequently 
in inscriptions of the-10th and 11th centuries 
and later still into nisd by a mistake of the 
pandits, who thought it to be derived from the 
Pali nissdya. 

There are two more partly-effaced inscrip- 
tions on the same rock and two at Kahan da- 


| gala, in the jungle halfa mile off the high 
road 


In proceeding further towards the east we 
find two inscriptions of King Niéfanka 
Malla, of which one, a pillar from Kaeli- 
gatta, has been removed to the Colombo 
Museum. The other one isat Wandaripa 
wihifra, on the border of the Walawe river 
one mile and a half from the Ambalantota 
resthouse, The following is the transcript :-— 


wahanse raja. FS 868 FTE ee 


niyam ga- 


*tun rajayehi no ek satra namwi aneks yachakayanta ran walan ridt walan din 
* ee honda nadall wadird bisowarun wahansé aetala wil pas dens wahansd tulibhira naengi 


* hawurudu patd pas tuli bhirayak 


beegin di dukpatun suwapat kotae ST WAPOtUN....0+00000 


"kotae tun rajayehi noek be............ ya namwh tun naki famange kotae tawa da sa.....0.¥8 
* kotae liyawh ea...... antahpurastrin Ruwanmaecli wahasse wahansé di wandand karan kaemae 


“to baegne kiyad ge[njit ne sémae raja darukenskun kaeracw yé 


“ananta wasa daewiya......... dura 


“+ dewh wadird utté am{uJnakate 


wehe dayi wadird. 


kotae mehe karuwan fnanda karawA Pihitirai i 
™ yumak sf wi Revualiaglt“Gatagub’ wishi®:: Saree: antahpcimen an omaea te, 

‘ Lamkfwisinta ran walan ridf walan ddt wi boho saepa- 
aya ekamunu tun paélak hi mandaran saknk hi 
depfclak hi msndaran hatara ake hi pacssd amunakate 


wandawi pe- 


M sesscee CRBMUDG 1.5... bi [manda] ran tunska baegin aya gannd niydyenwyawosthi kota wadird 
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Translation. 

onsen The king born from the Kalinga 
race, who went since two years round Ceylon, 
who saw towns and villages and several for- 
tresses, strongholds in water, in marsh, and in 
forest, Adam's Peak and other fortified moun- 
tains like a ripe neli-fruit in his hand, in ten 
directions, who established different white cano- 
pies in the three kingdoms, who gave gold and 
silver ornaments to many poor people......... 
together with his queen’s 5 people raising the 
balance, giving yearly 5 times his own weight, 
making unhappy people happy, happy people 
... in the three kingdoms, uniting 
the tree nikiyas into one and made still more 
deaths made the women of the harem salute the 
Ruwanweaeli Digobsa ....... «--»» Having 
pleased the working people, having made the 
kingdom of Pihiti like a lotus, having built 
the Ruwanwaeli Digoba, having made 
the women of the harem salute the relic, having 
given to the people of Lamka that were un- 
happy through the taxes of former kings, gold 
and silver ornaments and much wealth, he gave 
orders to fix the tax for the first amunam at 
1 amunam 3 paelas 6 mandaras, for the middle 
one at 1 amunam 2 paelas 4 mandaras, for the 
last at 1 amunam....... ..paelas 3 mandaras,’ 

The same passage concerning the tax occurs 
also in the inscription at Dambulla, /. 2, and 
in the so-called Galpota at Polonnaruwa 
Al?. The derivation of ulfa is not clear; 
maenda is Saiskrit madhya, Pali majjha ; paesea 
is = paécima. 

There is another inscription of the same king 
at Rambha Wihira twelve miles from the 
Ambalantota rest-house; it consists of seven 
fragments, of which only two are tolerably well 
preserved. The content is almost to the word 
the same as in his other numerous ipti 
that are scattered all over the Island, and of 
which three have been published in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society N. S., vol. VIL. pp. 
152ff. 

The last inscription before we reach H am- 
bantota is one of king Niga Mahiséna 
(a.p. 275—302, Mah. chap. xxxvii.) at Karam- 
bagals, nine miles to the north of Ambalan- 
tata rest-house, not far from the Walawe river, 


where there is hardly anything legible except 
the name of the king. This, however, is in- 
teresting as he is only called MahAdséna in 
the Mahdwaiiso, whereas we find his other name 
besides in ‘an inscription of his son and suc- 
cessor Méghawarna, at the Ruwanwaeli 
Dagoba, Anuridhapara. I may mention here 
also the rock inscription at Badagiri ya, nine 
miles from Hambantota, two miles off the old 


road to Badaulla, which to the same 

king Mah is én a, and of which I took a photo- 

graph. 
Unfortunately many letters are either missing 


or partly effaced, so that I cannot attempt a 
translation. There are however some interest- 
ing words which I may mention. In the fourth 
line we find a word nayariya—ndgarika (modern 
nuwaru), in the same line the form wajeriyt 
* he declared’ derived from Pali avadhdreti. The 
modern verb is a corrupted tatsama wadédra- 
nawé, the noun waedaéruma (Sid.-Sang.) In 
this old form twojeriyi the ¢ seems to represent 
the sound @, which at that time (2nd or 3rd 
century) had not yet its proper character. In 
the same fourth line we find apayaha* batiys 
‘our brother’ and in the fifth apayaha pute 
‘our son,’ with which may be compared apayahe 
pali ‘our sire’ (Goldschmidt’s Report, I. A. w. s. 
p. 322) in the Tissamah &rAm a inscription. 

There was another very much effaced inscrip- 
tion on a pillar about halfa mile north from 
the rock, which has been removed to the 
Colombo Museum. 

We now goon at once to Tissamahirima. 
Although I had heard that there were extensive 
ruins at this place, I only succeeded in finding 
two octagonal inscribed pillars, of which one 
was photographed. It is called Aetabaen- 
dn wa, the pillar to which the king's elephant 
was tied. The inscription, belonging to the 
sixth or seventh century, is almost totally effaced. 
The other pillar at Sandagiri wihara bears 
the name of Ro hinika Gamini, son of king 
Gajabihu, grandson of king (Wankanisika) 
Tisa.. There is also mentioned a queen Sild- 
devi, which I was not able to identify; and 
the tanks of Dira and Tissa, which according 
to the 35th chapter of the Mahéwauiso were 
enlarged by king Ila niga. 


be derived from the Shakes in Mabie, (ieee 


ae 
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By fur the most interesting inscription at 
Tissamahfrima is that insidethe Digoba, which 
was visible at the time when Dr. Goldschmidt 
visited the place. I give the transcript accord- 
ing to his notes :— 

Siddham! Mohanaka rajaha pute Alunaka raja 
Nakamahawihera kara (Ai) Golagamarila ca Gola- 
gamaketa waga..........-. GMa Ca nama, 

‘Hail! king Alunaka, son of king Mahi- 


n4ga, built (or enlarged ?) the NAgamaha- 


wihdra, the tank, and the field of Golagama 

The fact allndéd to in this inscription con- 
cerning thea Nigamahiwihira is ulso 
related in the 35th chapter of the Mahdwanhso, 
(p- 217 of Turnonr's edition). It was built 
according to the Mahdwasiso, p. 130, by king 
Mahdniga, the second brother of Dew 4- 
nampiya Tissa. Itis not the same wihira 
which is called Mahagamaraja Maha- 
wihira, after king Kikavanna Tisasa, 
the father of Datthagimi ni, in the inscrip- 
tion from Tissa Mahirama that is now in the 
Colombo Musuem (Goldschmidt's Report I. A. 
u. 4p. 321). The statement made here that 
Ila niga wns the son of Mahidatika 
Mahiniga does not agree with the Mahd- 
waswo, according to which he was his grand- 
BON, 

Grammatically interesting is the change from 
gto &, which seems to have been frequent in 
ancient Sinhalese, ¢g. baka = bhige, yokn = 
yaragu, eto, 

The inscription at Kirinde, althongh dealt 
with at some length in Dr. Goldschmidt's Report 


‘ Siddhom Nokamaharnjaha puta Batiya isa moharnjaha 


* maharajo atase . 


(f A.w. ap. 321), is not given there in its 
whole extent. I therefure reproduce it here :— 

* Siddham ! Aparimite lokehi Buddhasame nati 
athfne parimandale be ............. 

* savanyatopete anutare ‘tape mahesarane 
lakicake Budha nimi 

* Sayambhu me galahi wihera nira ......... 
nama Budhs saranagate miciya ditika bishdiya .. 

+» niyate. 

Translation. 

‘Hail! in the boundless universe there is no 
equal to Buddha, not bound by space, all coter- 
ing, endowed with ommniscience, unrivalled, the 
Teacher, the great Refuge, the wheel of pros- 
perity is Buddha, the self-existent. The wihira 


on this rock ......... called . -- 18 granted 
to. . who has i his trust into 
Buddha, having peduced the heretics." 


There are some more inscriptions near 
Kirinde; two cave inseriptions which offer no 
particular interest at a place called Galgedara 
(stone-house) in the jungle four miles off, and one 
rock inscription at Angunukolawihdra. 
The latter, although comparatively well pre- 
served, has until now resisted my efforts to 
decipher it. Another one completely effaced is 
at Durdwa, one mile and a halfon the road 
to Hambantota. 

The places beyond Kirinde I was unfortu- 
nately not able to visit owing to the continuous 
rain, but I give here from Dr. Goldschmidt's 


| notes the transcript of a rather interesting 


inscription at Situlpawihdra (Chittala- 
pabbato in the Mahdwaeo) 22 miles from 
Kirinde :— 


mate TS Stee 


. to Tisa Kvahawana [tab] iya Bip saben ating somaya dakini Ti 
“sa sleya wawi: aksle kotu kana waya Nakamaharajaha [ce] taba . 
*hatakeradorahi tumaha akala [ko] tu karitakojarahaln ca... .. r 


» ta mudawatiyata chi 
tayi 


* jina [pali) satari, . - 1.1... » kotu dini dakapata eakalasamata dini. 


Translation. 

*Hail ! The son of king [Malaka] Nig a, 
the brother of king Batiya Tisa, king [Kanif¢ha] 
Tisa. ired the Chitalapabbata 
established by Kiikavanna Tisa and the 
tanks of Dakhina and Tisa....... and the 
chaitya of king Naga (i.e. Tissamahirima) 
having remitted the taxes. ..... and havi 
ert ny mate eld done (even) by 
himself . 
buildings. . 
cand three hilogeiie. 


cf ft oP os oe 


- after having seen, he 


. + having repaired the decayed | 


The king mentioned here is Kanittha 
Tissa (155—173 a.p.), whose reign is dealt 
with in the 36th chapter of the Mahdwarhso, 
p- 225 of Turnonr's edition. The 
bato was founded together with the Mahigama 


| Mahiwihira (see above) by king Kakawanna 


Tissa according to Mahdwmiso, chapter xxii, 
p. 121. 

I here subjoin « list of all the kings, which 
are mentioned in inscriptions in the Southern 
Province, in their chronological order between 
the first and fourth centuries ap. -— 
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Wahaba (a.p. 66—110*) Siri Naga 
Karambagala 
Wankandsika Tisss(110—113) 7 (275—902) and Bajagiriye 
G 7 u i Aine t Meghawarna (302—330) 
‘emai Malinka Naga (125—131) 
piaiihe Batiya Tissa (131—155) Sitalpawihira. 
Abeers Kanittha Tixsa (155—173) 
Besides this there is an inscription of Par a- 
kramabAhu I. at Galindawala, four 
wa miles from Yala, and some fragments at Ut- 
ihe } gama tarawihira six miles from Yils, of which I could 
Alunaka not make out the date. 


7 


Colombo, 17th October, 1878. 
BUDDHIST REMAINS IN THE JALALABAD VALLEY’ 


BY WILLIAM SIMPSON. 


As some exaggerations and misconceptions 
seem to exist respecting the late explorations of 
Buddhist remains in the Jalalabad Valley, it is 
here proposed to give a short account of them, 
so that those in India, interested in such matters, 
may know the main facts regarding what has 
been done, I hope to give a fuller form to the 
description of them, but that cannot be attempted 
till I return'to England, During the length- 
ened lnll of operations while at Jalalabad, 
I felt a strong desire to get something done in 
the way of excavating among the nunferons 
remains in the locality. General Sir Sam Browne 
was anxious to assist, and so was General 
Maunsell of the Engineers, but although it was 
known that the Viceroy desired that every effort 
should be made to carry onsuch exploration, the 
works connected with the camp, and the making 
of roads, required such a number of men at the 
time that neither an engineer officer nor a 
working party could be spared. This being 
the case, Major Cavagnari came forward ina 
manner most creditable to himself, and offered 
to provide a working party from the villages 
round, if would undertake to look after the 
operations—the conditions being that all coins 
and sculptures found were to be the property 
of Government. Kalah Khan, a havildar of the 
Guides, who had been engaged in the Yusufzai 
district, took charge of the work under my 
directions, and I must speak highly of the 
manner in which he performed his duty. 


The A hin Posh tope which we first attacked 
stands on a rising ground on the soath of 
Jalalabad, One party was started to make a 
tunnel into its centre, and while this was going 
on, the exploration of the exterior of the tope 


the largest, being about 100 feet in diameter. 
Talso managed to clear out some of the mound 
forming the square enclosure round the tope, 





* The dates are added from Turnour’s Mahdvasieo, Ap. lxii—Ep. 
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and on the south side I came upon what I take 


to have been the grand approach to the shrine. | 


The remains of this extend to some distance 
beyond the onter enclosure, and at the entrance 
to the quadrangular court the remaing of 
colossal figures were come upon. Their size 
may bo estimated from the feet of one which 
were in good preservation, each foot measured 
about 23 inches in length. I regret that time 
did not permit of a more extended examination 
of this part of the remains. Neither waa I able 
to explore the mounds on the west which I sup- 
posed to have been the monastery attached to 
the tope. 

This tope, like all those in Afghanistan, had 
a thick coating of plaster all over it. The 
Corinthian capital, fragments only of which were 
foond in the earth where they had fallen, had 
been all moulded in plaster, and the probability is 
that the whole had been decorated with colour. 

The tunnel was at last driven into the centra. 
It was about 45 feet long and about 6 or 7 feet 
high. The mass of the building was composed 
of large water worn boulders embedded in mud, 
and it was hard work to dig them ont. For- 
tunately the tunnel came direct upon the central 
cell, the inner shrine, over which the whola of 
this vast masa of building had been constructed. 
Its form was a cube, about 16 inches on each 
side, and formed by layers of slate about half an 
inch thick, two larger and thinner slates with 
mud between formed the covering. 

This cell contained about a couple of handfuls 
of dust, perhaps ashes, but I noticed no bones, 
Prominent on the top of the dust was an object 
which turned out to be a Tuwiz, or Reliquary, 
abeut four inches long, of gold, and set with 
stones. In this were two gold coins, and a small 


dark object, which I naturally presumed to be a | 


relic, Among the ashes were cighteen more gold 
coins, making twenty altogether. Most of 
these coins were Baktrian or Indo- ian, 
bat there were two or three belonging to the 
Roman Emperors. One belonged to the reign 
of Domitian, with the words Domitiancs Avguates, 
and on the reverse Germanicus (Coe ev, 
Another had a very perfect portrait of Trajan, 
and bore the words Imp.Caesar.Traianoptim, 
Avg.Germ.D.ae. And on the reverse, Regua 
Adsignata. Another seemed to belong to the 
wife of Hadrian, for it had on it the words 
Sabina Avgesta. These coins were all in very 


| perfect condition. Some of the Indo-Skythian 


coins bore the name of Qoerki. So far as these 
coins go to prove a date, they show that the 
tope could not be older than the second century. 
My own impression would be that it is some 
centuries later. 

The dust I very carefully collected, and it was 
placed in a bottle, which, with the Reliquary 
and coins, were all sent to Lord Lytton. They 
have since been handed over to General Cun- 
ningham, whose knowledge connected with these 
subjects will enable him to determine their 
ultimate destination, Carefully measured plans | 
and sections were made of the explorations for 
the Archmological Survey Department by Lien- 
tenant Mayne, R.E. 

At the village of Gunda Chismeh, about a 
mile to the west of Ahin Posh, there was 
a mound which had not been touched. It 
seemed a tempting object to attack, and I got a 
small working party detached, who commenced 
operations. T'he tunnel into the centre in this 
case came upon no deposit, thns confirming | 
Masson's experience, but the outside explora- 
tions gave some important details as to Archi. 
tecture. The square base was about 65 feet on 
the side, each divided by 10 pilasters, This 
being a much smaller tope than the other, it 
had only one stair of approach on the north 
side. A terrace was brought. to light which 
went round the whole of the square base, and 
each side of the stair. This terrace is 3 feet 6 


| inches high, and 4 feet wide, and is ornamented 


with small pilasters over its whole extent. On 
finding this peculiar feature in the Gunda 
Chismeh tope, I caused excavations to be 
made at Ahin Posh to see if it existed there, 
and although two trenches were made at differ- 
ent places, I was not fortunate; no trace 
could be found. Luckily Dr, Amesbury, at- 
tached to the Sappers and Miners, made some 
excavations after I went on with the advance 
to Gandamak, and he came upon the terrace, 
hence I presume that this was one of the char- 
acteristics of the Afghanistan topes. In the 
case of Ahin Posh it was 6 feet wide, and 6 feet 


| 6 inches high. None of the masonry of the 


circular part of the tope was come upon, but I 
should guess that the diameter may have been 
about 50 feet. On the south of this tope is a 
quadrangular mound which is no doubt th 
remains of the Vihira, which was connected 
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with it, and I can only exprées any regret that | 
I had no time to excavate the spot. Let me 
here say, that after peace, and a satisfactory 
alliance has been established with the ruler of 
this country, that a systematic exploration will 
be made of the Buddhist remains, not ouly in 
the JalilAbid valley, but all over Afghanistan. 
It was supposed by those acquainted with the 
matter, that Masson had left no tope unopened. 
He certainly opened the most of them, bat he 
has left some untouched. There is one known 
as the Nagara Gundi, about two or three miles 
west of Jalalabad, where Colonel Jenkins of 
the Guides made some excavations, and from 
what was laid bare I believe it isa tope of the 
largest size, and it does not seem to have been 
ever opened. Again, I have seen the excava- 
tions made by Masson, and Honighberger, and 
it is apparent they only explored for coins. 
Neither of these men seem ever to have re- 
moved a stone on account of the architecture, 
and here in this direction the field is almost 
guite new, The Viharas have not yet been 
touched, and thereare plentiful remains of them at 
Hada, Daranté, Chir Bigh, and other places, 
the details of which might be of the highest 
importance. Some slight experiences at Hada 


convinced me that sculptures to any amount | 
will be found when proper excavations are made, 

The great nomber of caves in Afphanistan | 
forms an interesting part of the subject of | 


Buddhist remains; and there is yet much that 
is wanted in the way of exploration before 
attempting to speak with certainty about them. 
They are usually simple arched recesses into 
the rock, and they bear so much resemblance 
to the group of caves near Gayi, that I cannot 
avoid thinking there is some connection between 
them. An inscription in the“ Milkmaid’s cave" 
states that it was made by Dadartha as a hermit- 
age for Buddhist ascetics. If this simple form 
of cave was brought from Gaya to Afghanistan, 
we may naturally suppose that the object for 
which they wera constructed was the same in 
both cases. The Gayii caves are about 200 8.c., 
and I am inclined to think thatthe Afghanis- 
tan caves are all older than the topes, which 
are 6o frequently found in connection with them. 
I only found one cave, at Dirantd, with the 
Vihira t, similar to the rock-cut 
Vihiras of Western India. The remains of 





wis T hdve-sopposid00 bs bull WER 
very plentifal in the Jalilibid groupe, but these 
I take to have been all later than the more 
primitive rock-cut cell, which may have existed 
before a more organised monastic system came 
into existence. A number of these caves are of 
greater extent, but they do not differ in the 
form of the round, plastered, ropf—and the 
reason for their extension is, I confess, not 
quite clear. The largest of these was - one 
shown first to Major Tanner, and which has 
the tradition attached to it of being the 


| Palace of the Rajah Hoda, from which Hoda is 


also supposed to derive its name. This is no 
doubt the same person as the Raja Hudi, whose 
name is connected with Khairibid, opposite 
Atak, and so many other places, and regarding 
whom the stories told are as mythical as those 
of Prince Arthur. 

Major Tanner made some excavations in this 
cave, but the only results were two pieces of 
soulptare, one a fragment of a lotus base, and 
the other was the lower part of a Hindu 
Corinthian capital, of very good work; but its 
size was too great to admit of the supposition 
that it belonged to any structure which could 
have existed in the cave, They were both 
found at the entrance, and the remains of build- 
ings over the cave would suggest that they had 
originally belonged to them. The low hill in 
which this cave is excavated is called in Mas- 
son's account Tappa Zurgeran, or “ The Gold- 
smith’s Mound.” Not far from this are some 
other caves of a different character. They aro 
described in the friana Antiqua, p. 112. They 
are square and small, the roofs very flat, with 
the exception of the dome in the centre. Mas- 
these, which are still visible. The Rev. Mr. 
Swinnerton made some excavations in these 
caves," and I asked him to clear out the accn- 
mulated earth under the dome of one of 
them ; this brought to light a base ornamented 
with Buddhist figures in plasters, from which 
I conclude that under.these domes stood either 
small topes, or, perhaps, Buddhist figares, and 
that they were devotional shrines. Along with 
eaves, in which it would be natural to suppose 
the Sramanas dwelt who had charge of these 


Buddhist places of worship. 


‘ See Her. 0. Swinnerton's paper, dnte, p. 198, 
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The site of the old Buddhist city of Nagara- 
hira," which is known to have existed in the 


Jalilibid Valley, would be an important point | 


to make ont with certainty. Ican only pretend 
to o suggestion that it stood a few miles to 
the west of the present Jalilibid, on the right 
hank of Surkhib where the red waters of that 
stream mixed with the greyofthe Kabul River. 
The natives call the spot “ Begram,” Masson's 
map is a very rough one, and he places Begram 
to the south-east of the spot I mean. There is 
yet a rock standing out of the alluvial plain 
covered with the debris of old buildings, amongst 
which can be seen, in more than one place, the 


remains of Buddhist masonry. This the natives: 
yet point to as the “Baln Hissar” of an old 


Kaflir city. 

I have already mentioned an old tope of the 
largest size, the mound of which yet remaining 
is close to this rock, and its name of Naygara 
Gundi or the “Nagara Tope,” may be derived 
from the nameoftheancient town. The position 
was a good one for s site. It had the Kabul 
river on the north, and the Surkhib on tho west, 
and there is a small stream on its eastern side. 
On the south aro lines of mounds, evidently the 
remains of walls, which formed its defences on 
that quarter. Across the Kabul river, extending 
from the Phil Khina group of caves, and topes, 
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to the Barabit tope, a distance of about two 
miles, there can be traced the whole way 
remains of Buddhist monastic establishments, 
which must have hada very fine appearance, as 
they would form a suburb, which overlooked the 
city. Along the base of the Siah Koh range, 


and extending even over a greater distance, are 


numerous remains of o similar kind, and all 
near enough to have been considered as ont- 
skirts. On the south again is the Chir Bagh 
group, these are more distant, still they were 
near enough to add to the beanty of the situation, 
The wealth of a great city may perhaps help to 
explain the existence of such a masa of large 
and important establishments, the remains of 
which at the present day are enough to excite 
the astonishment of any one who visits the 
locality. 

This slight notice of the Buddhist remains in 
Afghanistan onght not to close without mention 
of Mr. Beglar's work at Ali Masjid. I have 


| not yet had the satisfaction of seeing the results, 


but judging from photographs which that gentle- 
man kindly sent mo, I believe that the remains 
he brought to light will be of the utmost value 
as bearing not only on the Greck influence but 
on the Assyrian style, which is very distinct at 
Ali Masjid, and also in the topes of the Jalalabad 
valley. 





CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


A FOLKLORE PARALLEL. 
1 have stumbled upon the Sicilian version 
of the principal incident in the story of Sringa- 


bhujs in: the Kathd Sarit Sdgara, vii. 39 (see — 


Indian Antiquary, vol. VIIL. p. 37}. 

It ia to be found in Sicilianische Marchen ane 
lem Volkemund gesrminelt vow Loura Gonzenbach 
(Leipzig « 1870} sweiter Theil, p..55, Die Geachichte 
von der Pata Morgana, . 

“A prince carries off successfully a bottle full 
of tho ‘schweiss’ of Fata Morgans. He has 


been enabled to perform this exploit by the help 


of a horse, who is really the brother of Fata Mor- 
gana transformed by enchantment. But before 


leaving the castle, where he obtained this precious’ 


liquid, be is imprudent enough to strip off Fata 
Morgana's seven veily and give her a kiss. 

“Fate Morgana was awaked by the kiss, and 
when she saw that her veils had been taken off, 
she sprang up in order to pursue the prinee, 

“O lions, said she, why did you let this youth 








escape? Come and help mo to pursne him, 
Then the lions spring up, and set out in pursuit 
of the prince. (The prince was mounted upon 
the horse as in the Norwegian story.) ‘Look 
round,’ said the horse, ‘and see what there is 
behind you." ‘Ah! dear horse,’ said the prince, 
‘the lovely one is pursuing us with two lions.’ 


"Do not be afraid,” said the horse, ‘ throw » pome- 


granate behind you.’ Then the prince threw a 
pomegranate behind him, and immediately a 


| broad river was produced, flowing with pure 


blood. Fata Morgana and the two lions found 
great difficulty in crossing it, and when they had 
reached the other side, the prince had got a good 
startofthem. But Fata Morgana was swifter than 
the horse, and soon gained on the prince. * Look 
round again,’ ssid the horse, ‘and see what you 
can see.’ ‘Ah, dear horse, Fata Morgana is close 
behind us." ‘Never mind, throw the second pome- 
granate behind you.’ Then the prince threw the 


* Fie de Hiowen Theang, pp. 76, 204; Mim. aur les Cont. Occid. tom. L p. 96, tom. IL p. 902,—Ep, 
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there arose a mountain densely wooded, with 
nothing but thorns. While Fata Morgana and 
the licns were trying to get over the mountain, 
they got terribly scratched with the thorns. 
However, they at last got over with much trouble, 
and pursued the fugitive. 
said the horse, ‘and see what you can see," ‘Ah! 
dear horee, Fota Morgana is close behind us,’ 
‘Never mind, fling the lust pomegranate behind 


you." Then the prince flung the last pomegranate | Fryer, 


behind him, and immediately a volcano arose be- 
hind him, and when the lions tried to cross it, 
they fell into the flames and were burned. There- 
upon Fata Morgana gave up the pursuit, aud re- 
turned to her castle.” 

In the story of Sringsbhujs, before the Rik- 
shasa father imposes the vacious taska on the 
prince, he requires him to choose his lady-love 
out from among a hundred sisters similar in mp- 
pearance and similarly dressed. The prince is 
aided by the lady, who places her necklace on ber 
head to help him to recognize her. In the same 
way in the story of the Golden Lion, second part 
of Fraulein Gonzenbach's collection, page 76, the 
princess puta a white cloth round her waist to 
enable her lover to recognize her. Dr. Reinhold 
Kébler in his note on this story gives parallels to 
this incident from the Folklore of Greece and the 
Upper Palatinate. 

Canes H. Tawwer. 

Calcutta, 17th May 1879. 


———_—_—_—_ 


SPECIMEN OF A DISCURSIVE GLOSSARY 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN TERMS. 
Br H. ¥. axp A. 0. B. 
(Continued from p. 204.) 

Hacxerr, s. Used by Anglo-Indiana, all over 
the Bengal Presidency, and formerly in Bombay 
also, for a bullock-cart; yet the word is unknown 
to the natives, or, if known, is regarded as an Eng- 
lish word. 

H. H. Wilson, remarking that the word is 
neither Hindi nor Bengali, suggeste o Portagness 
original. And the Portuguese acarreto, ‘ carringa,’ 
acarrefador, ‘carter,’ may have furnished this 
original, possibly in some confusion or combination 
with a native word to drive (Hind. Adnk-nd, 
Dakhant Adt-nd, Mar. Adkarndn). 

The quotation from Fryer below shows that the 
word was in his time used by the English at 
Surat, where the incident occurred. It must have 


been carried thence to Bengal. But in this 


quotation and in that from Grose the vehicle in- 
tended is not the lumbering cart that is now com- 
monly called by this name, but the light carriage | 


‘Look behind you," | 





———s 


, nsed by native travellers of respectable Sonttion, 


Soch also appears by the passage from Tennent to 
be the use in Ceylon. And in Broughton's Letters 
from @ Muahretta Camp (p. 156) the word * hackery" 
is used i PRS He, USONLY PIN Deets ee 
an ckka, i.e.,a light carrige drawn by one pony,* 

1698 :—“ The conch wherein I was breaking, we 
were forced to mount the Indian Heekery, a Two- 
wheeled Chariot, drawn by swift little Oxen."— 
ryer, p. 83, 
1742:—"*The bridges are much worn and ‘out 
of repair by the number of Hackaries and other 
carriages which are ocontinoally passing over 
them."—Madras Board, in Wheeler vol. IIT. p. 
262. 

Cirea 17)40-60:-—" Tho Hockrees ore n con- 
veyance drawn by oxen, which would at first give 
oné an idea of slowness that they do not doserve 

. they are open on three sides, covered a-top, 
seed ad to hold two people sitting cross-legged. 
Each Hackrey has a driver who site on 
the shaft, and is called the hackrey-wallah.”— 
Grose, vol. I. pp. 155-56, and p, 56. 

1798 :—“ At half-past six o'clock we each got 
into a Aackeray."—Stavorinus, by Wilcocks, vol. 
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TIL p. 298, 


1810:—" A common cart usnally called..... 
a hackery.”"—Williamson, V. M. vol. L p. 330, 

1860 :—" Native gentlemen driving fast-trotting 
coxon in little Agckery carts.”—Tennent’s Ceylon, 
vol. IL. p, 140. 

Hossox-Jonsox, a. A nativo festive excitement ; 
a tamdshd (q. v.); @ commotion. 

This phrase, which may perhaps now be obso- 
lete, isa capital type of the lower stratum of 
Anglo-Indian argot. It is, or was, s part of the 
dialect of the British soldier, expecially in South 
India, and is im fact an Anglo-Saxon version of 
the wailings of the Muhammadans in the pro- 
cessions of the Moharram—“ Yd Husain! Yd 
Hassan!" 

We find no literary quotation to illustrate this 
phrase fully doveloped, but we have the embryo 
in several stages :— 

1698 :-—“ About this time the Moors eee 
the Exoquies of Hosseen Gossven.”"—Fryer, p. 108, 

“On the Days of their Feasts and Jubilees 
Gladiators wore approved and licensed, but feeling 
afterwards the Evila that attended that Liberty, 
which was chiefly need in their Hossy Goesy, any 
private Grodge being then openly revenged.” 
Id. p. 357. 

1721 -—" Under these promising circumstances: 
the time came round for the Mussulman feast 
called * Hossein Jossen..... better known ss 
the Mohurrum."—Wheeler, vol. IL p. 347. 
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1 And eo it is used still in Bombay.—Eb. 
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1803 —" It was the l4th of November, andthe 
festival which commemorates the marder of the 
brothers Hasseia and Jossecin happened to fall out 
at this time.”—Orme, Bk. IIT. (p. 193 of reprint). 

Krrryso., Krrson, s. This word still survives in 
the Indian Tariff, but otherwise it is obsolete. It 
was formerly in common use for an umbrella, and 
especially for the kind imported from China, 
nade of bamboo and paper, such as recent English 
fashion has adopted to screen fireplaces in sam- 
mer. The word is Portuguese, guifa sol, ic, * take 
away sun.” 

1588 ~-“ The present was fortie peeces of silke 
....... litter chaire and quilt, and two 
quia soles of silke.”—Parke's Mendoza, yol. IL. p. 
1065. 

Cir, 1609 -—" Of Kitfasoles of state for to shad- 
dow him, there bee twentie” (in the Treasury of 
Akbar}—Hawkins, in Purchas vol. L. p. 217. 

1687 :-—" They (the Aldermen of Madras) may 
be allowed to have Ketfysols over them.”—Letter 
of Court of Directors in Wheeler, vol. I. p. 200. 

1698 :—* Little but rich Aifsolls (which are the 
names of several Count(rjies for Umbrelloes)."— 
Fryer, p- 160. 

C. 1754:—" He carries a Rouwndel or Quit de 
Soleil over your head."—Ivea, p. 54. 

1875 -—" Umbrellas : Chinese of paper, or Ker- 
tysols.”—Indion Tariff. ‘ 

See also Milburne, vol. T. pp. 268, 464; and see 
Chatta, Roundel, Umbrella. 

In Parke’s Mendoza (vol. II. p. 58) we have 
also “a great fira sol made of silke, that did 
shadowe bit all over.” 

Kittrsot Bor, s. A servant who carried an um- 
brella over his master's head.—Milburne, vol. IT. 
p. 62; and see Roundel-Boy. 

Sr. Jouy's, n. p. An English enilor’s corruption, 
which for a long time maintained its place in our 
maps. The proper name of the place, which is on 
the coast of Gujarit, is apparently Sanj4n (see 
Hist. of Cambay in Bombay Government Selections, 
p. 52). Ibis the Sind&n of the old Arubian 
geographers, and was the earliest landing-place of 
the Pars! refugees on their emigration to India in 
the 8th century. 

1625 :—* The next morning we sighted land from 
in s place not far from Bassain, 
which the English call Sf. Johka's (Terra di San 
Giovanni); but in the navigating chart I saw that 
it was marked in the Portuguese tongue with the 
name Iihas das vacas,"—P, della Valle, vol. IL, 
p. 500, 

1630 :-—“ Tt happened that in safety they made 
to the land of S¥. Johas on the shoares of India."— 
Lord, The Religion of the Persees, p. 3. 

1698 :—In a Week's Time we turned it up, sail- 


ing by Baogin, Tarapore, Valentine's Peak, Sf. 

Johan's, and Daman, the last city northward on 

the Continent, belonging to the Portuguez.""— 
ryer, p. $2. 

1810:—After attempting to settle in various 
places, they at length reached Suajum in Gozerat.” 
—Moaria Graham, p. 40, 

1874 :—Tho firat port they landed at was Din.... 
Thence they removed......to Sanjaa, 51’ south of 
Datmaun ...... and were permitted to reside.” 
—Markham, Hisfory of Persia, p. 93. 

Trrnoos, s. A tornado or cyclone-wind; a 
sudden storm, a * norwester’ (q. v.) 

Sir John Barrow ridicules “learned antiqua- 
rinna” for fancying that the Chinese took fyphoos 
from the Egyptian Typhos, the word being, 
according to him, simply the Chinese syllables 
Ta fuag—' great wind’ (eee his Anfobiography, p. 
57). His ridicule is misplaced. There is no reason 
to suppose that “the Chinese” took the word 
typhoon from anybody. 

Did Sir John suppose that the Arab or Perso- 
Arab mariners, from whom the early Portuguese 
voyngers got their fufae (which our own sailors 
have made into typhooa, as they got their manpiio 
which our sailors have made into monsoow), could 
not give o name to a circular storm without 
going to China for it? With a monosyllabic 
language like the Chinese you may construct 
@ plausible etymology for anything. We might 
as well ridicule Barrow's derivation from the 
Chinese, alleging that the word is so obviously 
a corruption of the English ‘a tough one!" The 
word is Persian Tufdn, ‘a storm,’ and is almost 
certainly from repéw, which had thot application 
among others. 

Cir, 1583 :—" T went aboord a shippe of Bongala, 
at which time it was the yeere of Touffon; con- 
cerning which Touffon ye are to vnderstand that 


| in the Enst Indies often times, there are not 


stormes as in other countreys; butevery 10 or 12 
yeeres there are such tempesta and stormes that 
it is o thing incredible.........neither do they 
know certainly what yeere they wil come,"— 
erg! Prederike, transl. in Hukluyf, yol. IT. 
p. : 

The preceding quotation is » notable anticipa- 
tion of the views often put forth recently as to 


| the periodical recurrence of great cyclones in the 


Indian Sea. 

1614 :—" News from Yedo, a city in Japan as 
big as London, whore the chief of the nobility 
have beautiful houses, ‘of an exceeding Tujfon 
or Tempest’.........The King’s Palaces lately built 
in ® new fortress, ‘the tiles being all covered 
over with gold on the outside, were all carried 
away by a whirlwind, so that none of them are 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA, 


life of the Russian peasant woman is in many re- 


= : - — — ———— 
to be found.’ "—Sainsbury, Colonial Papers, E, I. 


vol. L, p. 352. 
1607 :—“ Tuffoons."—Dampier, vol. IL, p. 38, 


1727 :—" By the beginning of September they 
reacht the Coast of China, where meeting witha 


Tuffoon or o North-east storm, that often blows 
violently about that Season, they were forced to 
bear away for Johore."—A. Hamilton, vol. IT. 
p. 83. 
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HINDU AND EUSSIAN PEASANT HOME LIFE. 


(Mr. W. BR. 8. Ralston.in* The Academy,’ 
Feb. 15th, 1879.) 


Prof, Monier Williams delivered on 10th Fe- 
bruary at the London Institution, lecture on “ In- 
dian Home Life.” Intereating it must have been 
to all who heard it; but it waa likely to prove of 
apecial interest to any one who was acquainted 
with the home life of a Russian village. For, in 
the earlier parta of his lecture, when the professor 
was describing « Hindn peasants homestead, and 
giving a sketch of the marner in which that pes- 
sant and his family sre accustomed to spend each 
day of their lives, it might almost have been sup- 
posed that he had passed from Asia to Europe, 
and was bringing before the mental eyes of his 
hearers a picture ofa Russian moujik's home life. 
Widely different, of course, inmany respects, must 
be the portraits of Slav and Hindu men, and the 
accounts of their respective manners. But if the 
direct effects of climate and religion are set aside, 
there will still remain a great amount of similarity 
between the contrasted remainders. For as 
everything continues in an Indian village almost 
exactly as it was a thousand years ago, so the old 
Aryan form of village life has been preserved in 
Russia, but little altered from what it was long 


before Rurik was heard of. It ia true that the | 


nature-worship of the ancient Slava has been re- 
placed by Christianity. But in tho minds of 
Eussian peasants in remote districts there re- 
maing a considerable residuum of such supersti- 
tions as are closely akin to the beliefs attributed 
by Prof. Monier Williams to their far away Hindu 
cousins, Much more complete, however, ia the 
resemblance between the Russian and the Hinda 
homesteads. Itis true that the fram or upper 
chamber for the women lives now only in Russian 
song, while its Indian coanterpart still exists and 
ia as secluded as over. Butthe Russian peasant's 
“Teon-corner," in which the holy pictures stand, 
corresponds closely with the Hinda rustic's 
“God'sroom.” No “anger room,” however, hag 


been retained in Slav dwellings for the benefit of | 


“inmates affected by a fit of sulks, The ordinary 










spects akin to that led by her Hindu sister, some 


| of the anomalies in the position ofa wife being 


the same whether she lives near the Volga or the 
Ganges. As o general rule, for instance, abe is 
treated by men with the contempt due to an 
inferior being. And yet she may be the acknow- 
lodged chief of a great family community which 
wumbers among its members many beings of the 
lordly sex. Old Russian marriage customs were 
singularly like those prevalent in India; and even 
in those of the present day a considerable family 
sian svakha exactly answering to the Hindu 
matrimonial broker. The child-marriages of 
India, also, were known to the Russia of former 
days, but the practice has now fallen into disuse. 
fire finds ita counterpart in the thrice-repeated 
walk of the Russian wedded pair around a part of 
the church. This isa true survival; whereas the 
similarity between the never-parted-with triple 
thread of the twice-born Hinds, and the pectoral 
cross, never removed from the neck of the bap- 


| tised moujik, may be an accidental likeness. The 


utter illiternteness of the Hindu woman finds its 
exact parallel in Russian life; jastas tho kindly 
feeling which exists betweeft the various members 
of an Indian family ia by no means without its 
Slay counterpart. Such are a few of the points of 
similarity between the home life of Russian vil- 
Inges and that Indian life which Prof. Monier 
Williams brought eo vividly before the eyes of his 
hearers. Ifspace would permit it, there woald 
be no difficulty in making the likeness much more 
complete. | 
Acorrespondentin The Academy, Feb, 22, adds:-— 


homesteads. ‘Itia true,’ he says, ‘that the ferem 
er upper chamber for the women lives now only 
in Rossian song, while its Indian counterpart 
still exists and is os secluded as ever.’ But the 
Russinn peasant’s ‘Ioon-corner, in which the 
holy pictures stand, corresponds closely with the 
Hindu rustic’s ‘God's room.’ ‘No anger room,” 
however, has been retained in Slav dwellings 
for the benefit of inmates affected by a fit of the 
sulks.” It may be donbtfal whether the suitors 


| in the Odyssey would have considered the ‘vrepior, 
into which Penelope withdrew from their impor- 


tunities, as a counterpart of the Indian ferem 
rather than of the sulk-room. But it can hardly 
admit of a doubt—can it? that the French 
doudoir is a true survival of the original Aryan 
pouting room.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Cutui Suan Davtan.—With reference to the 
query (anfe p, 176) General A. Cunningham,C.S.L, 
writes :— 

Pul Shah Danulsh is described as being on 
the Deg River, in the neighbourhood of Lahor. 
As I have lately visited the shrine of Shah 
Daulah, the following notes, which were written 
on the spot, may perhaps be of use. 

The shrine of Chhh& Shah Daulah is 
situated a little way outside the east gate of the 
city of Gujarat, to the west of the Chénfib 
River. There may be another shrine of the same 
saint on the Deg River (Devaka Nadi), but I have 
never heard of it. Shah Daulah is said to have 
been a descendant of the famous Bah wal Hak 
of Multan, and to have come from Maltan direct 
to Gujarft on the second Jumarit of Ashfidh 
(called Ahads in the Panjib, and Had’ in the 
Gazetteer of Gujardt), On the anniversary of 
that day great numbors of Fakirs visit the shrine, 
which is also frequented on every Friday by the 
people of the country about the Chénib. Shah 
Daulah is said to have died in the year 1095 of 
the Hijra, during the reign of Aurangzeb; and the 
following verses are cited from the Mukhsbar-ul- 
Wégilin in proof of this date -— 

Dil ba-t&rikh an hamidsh sarisht 
Gupt az Shah Daulah zeb bahisht, 
Batar hil 4n ‘afrif hak gazidah 
Bago Shah Daulah ba-janat rasidah. 


hwen the site of a Hindu temple, or of some other 
large building. 

The fame of the saint rests on 
power of granting offspring to barren women. 


By making a proper offering at his shrine every 
childless couple obtain offspring, but with the 
condition attached that the first born shall be pre- 
sented to the Saint. All agree that every ono of 
these first born children comes into the world with 
an extremely small head, with an expression like 
that of a rat (CAvAd), and with a panja marked on 
the forehead. Hence all these children are called 
Chéhd Shah, and the Saint himself Chahé 
Shah Daulah. Sometimes the parents do not 
bring their first born, who then beeomes an idiot, 
and deserts his home, and comes to the shrine of 
the Saint of his own free will. At the time of my 
visit in January last there were fourteen of these 
children. [saw one grown ap young man and 
several children, all of whom had unnaturally 
small heads. Three of the boys also had a squint 
in one eye. They seemed shy and rather fright- 
ened, and their lips moved restlessly like those of 
& rat. 

The Fakirs attached to the shrine take the 
children on tours through tae neighbouring 
country for the purpose ofcollecting alms. Each 
Pakir is attended by one of the children, and at 
the time of my visit several of the Chihds were 
absent, The shrine is well known all over the 
country, and is much frequented by Hindus as 
well as by Musalméns. 


Tus Hawutaa Manixivya—I do not know if 
it is superfluous to point out, that an, account of 
the death of Hammira (ante pp. 59, 73) i given 
in Sanskrit in the Purusha Partksha of VidySpati 
Tbikur, It is called The tale of a Compassionate 
Hero (Dayd Vira), and is the second in the work. - 
He is called Hambira Deva, king of Rana- 
sthambana. The casus belli, which resulted in 
his death, was protection given by him to a dis- 
missed general (called in the original Mahim& 
Shih, ?) who had fled from Aléu’d-din. 
The city was betrayed by two treacherous 
servants of Hambira Deva, named Ra ya-Malla 
and Raya P&la, 


G. A. Gurensox. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


An Account of the Barrisn Serrieweit of Apex in 
Azania. Compiled by Captain F. M. Hunter, Bombay 
Staff Corps, F.B.G.S., &c. Assistant Political Resident, 
Aden. London : Triibner and Co. 1877. 


Gazetteer of India by officers employed in collecting 
materials for it. It is favourably distinguished 
from some other works of the same class by 
modesty in tone and appearance, brevity, good 
maps and index; and a very full list of authorities 
to whom the student requiring information in 
detail is referred. The publication of large and 
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costly English editions oftheselocal monographs is 
generally to be deprecated, as the very few English 
readers of such works are almost all able to pro- 
cure them in India or through the India Office. 
The case of an important ocean port like Aden is 
exceptional. Upon the modern condition of the 
Peninsula Captain Hunter himself will long re- 
main the standard authority. His readers will 
be surprised to learn that the flora of this appa- 
rently barren rock includes 94 species, of a very 
retiring disposition certainly; less so to find him 
enumerating seven European and seven oriental 
tongues as in daily use, and then not considering 
himself safe without an “ etcetera.” 


Tar Voraces or Sir James Lancasrer, Knight, to the 
Enst Indies, with Abstracts of Journals of Voyages to 
the East Indies, during the 17th century, proserved in 
the India Office, and the Vorace or Carrain Joux 
Kstour, (1606), to seck the North-West Passage. Edited 
by Clements R. Markham, C. B., &c. London: Printed for 
the Haklayt Society: 1877. 

Tar Hawkixs Voraces, DuRING THE REIONS oF Hexay 
VIII, Queen Exizasern,and Jaues I. Edited with an 
Introduction by Clements R. Markham, Esy., &c., and 
printed forthe same. London : 1578. 

The first of the two volumes under review deals 
chiefly with the earlier voyages of the East India 
Company. The first voyage from England to the 
far East was made by Captain Raimond, with three 
ships, the Penelope, Marchant Royall, and Edward 
Bonaventure. They sailed from Plymouth the 10th 
April, 1591, doubled the Cape, touched at “ Quitan- 
gone, near Mosambique, the Iles of Comoro and Zan- 
gibar on the backeside of Africa, the Iles of Nicubar 
and Gomes Pulo, within 2 leagues of Sumatra, the 
Tlands of Paulo Pinaom, the Maine land of Malacca." 
The Marchant Royal returned from “ Agoada de 
Saldanha, 15 leagues northward on thehither sideof 
the Cape,” and the Penelope was lost sight of, for 
ever, near Cape Corrientes. Captain James Lancas- 
ter, in the remaining ship, accomplished rest of the 
voyage as extracted above from the heading of the 
account of his lieutenant, Edward Barker, touched 
on his return at Point de Galle, and eventually lost 
his ship in the West Indies, and returned in o 
ship of Dieppe, landing finally at Rige, on the 24th 
of May, 1594. In September of the same year 
Lancaster was again afloat in a successful cruise 
against Pernambuco in Brazil, from which he re- 
turned in July of the following year; with. wealth 
and reputation which probably hada good deal 
to say to the organization of his most important 
voyage, wherewith begins the history of the East 
India Company. 

“ The merchants of London, in the year of our 
Lord 1600, joyned together and made a stock o” 


seventic two thousand pounds, to bee imployed in 
ships and merchantdizes, for the discovery of a 
trade in the East India, to bring into this realme 
great ships to be imployed in this voyage; the 
Dragon of the burthen of six hundred tunnes; 
the Hector of the burthen of three hundred tannes, 
the Ascention of the burthen of two hundred and 
three score tunnes,” and the Susan, 240 tons, to 
which was added the Guest, 130 tons, as victualler, 
Lancaster commanded the squadron, his captains 
being John Middleton, William Brand, and John 
Heyward, and the total number ofmen480. These 
ships, memorable as Argo, sailed from Woolwich 
on the 13th of February, 1600. After various 
adventures they arrived at “ Saldania,” not the 
modern Saldanha Bay, says Mr. Markham; but 
Table Bay; where, other observations, 
they remarked that the south African “ speech is 
wholly uttered through the throate, and they clocke 
with their tongues in such sort that in seven weekes 


of being the Company's first representative on 
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fastened » quarrel upon him in the tents of 
merchant named “ Hogio Nazam,” a “ Captaine 
Mogol” from Ahmodabad, with his men, drew 
their swords in his defence. Before this, he had 
sent off the Hecfor, under his second in command 
Marlow, to rejoin the Admiral (Keelinge) at 
Bantam, and on the Ist February 1609 he left 
Surat committing affairs there to William Finch. 
“The Portugalls had wrought with an ancient 
friend of theira a Raga, who was absolute lord of 
a Province between Daman, Guzarat and Decan, 
called Cruly,” (and which I cannot identify, but it 
must have been in the Surat Dangs or the modern 
Nawapur Peta of Khandesh,) to waylay him 
with 200 horse, but an officer of Khin Khanin's 
gave him “ valient Horsemen, Pattens (Pathins) 
a people very much feared in these parts,” who 
brought him two days beyond “Dayta, another 
province or Princedome,” very likely Jaitann or 
Nizampur, in Khandesh. He was next taken in 
hand by one Sher Khan, “another Patten Captaine, 
Governour of that lordship, who went two dayes 
journey with mee, till he had freed mee from the 
dangerous places, at which time he met with o 
troupe of outlaws, and took some four alive, and 
slew and hurt eight, theresteacaped." The+ days’ 
journey from Dayta through dangerous, i.e.probably 
hilly places, agrees with the identification hazard- 
ed above, and if it be correct, Hawking must 
have come up the Kondai Bari pass, which the 
Imperial serai still standing marks as o favourice 
Mogul route, Hawkins got to “ Bramport” (Bur- 
hanpur) on the 18th, and was well received by 
Kbfin Ehftifin, He left on the 2nd of March, and 
got to Agra on tho [6th April, where the Emperor 
Jehangir immediately had him brought to Court. 
Hoe derived great advantage from the Emperor's 
“perceiving that he had the Turkish tongue, which 
himself well understood” (His Majesty, we presume, 
using the Chagatai dialect), and received a mansale 
of 400, with the promise of promotion to 1000. 
“Then, because my name was something hard 
for his pronuntiation, hee called mee English Chan, 
that is to sey English Lord, but in Persia it is the 
title fora Duke. The Emperor's next whim wns 
to wive his new favourite who endeavoured to 
eseapo on the score of religion. So the king 
called to mind one Mubarique Sha his daughter, 
who was 6 Christian Armenian, and of the race 
of the most ancient Christians, who was a captain, 
and in great favor with Ekbar Padasha, this king's 
fathor.” The lady proved an excellent bargain to 
her unwilling bridegroom, “she being willing to 
goe where I went, and live os I lived.” Shortly 
after, the Emperor granted the Company's first 
firman “ most effectually written, so firmely for 
our good and so free as heart can wish, and | 
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Hawkins sent it to William Finch.” All this time 
his enemies, “ Moorebkhan” and the Portuguese 
had not been idle; and the Imperial favour oscil- 
Inted from one party to the other, while his 
"living" (jaghir) was “given him still in places 
where outlawes reigned.” Eventually he seems 
to have fallen into disfavour, but regained it 
for s time by bribing Nur Mahdfl, her father 
and brother. Eventually, the Emperor told bim 
“that for my nation hee would not grant trade at 
the sea ports,” assigning as a reason the trouble 
given by the Portuguese upon any favour shown 
to the English; but offered him personally 
employment and favour, which Hawkins refused, 
with spirit, and after some trouble left Agra on 
the second November 1611. He got to Cambay on 
the S0th December; and to Sir Henry Middle- 
ton's ships, then at “ Swally” on the Company's 
6th voyage on the 26th January. They were 
refused all permission to trade, and went to 
Dabul, where they took a Portugal ship and 
frigate, “ and from thence we departed the fift of 
March 1611 for the Red sea with an intent tu 
revenge us of the wrongs offered us both by 
Turks and Mogols.” (The Turks at Mocha had 
treated Middleton very badly.) This they did 
effectually by taking and holding to ransom the 
Mogul pilgrim ships, and then proceeded the 
archipelago, Hawkins died on the voyage home. 
He adds to his narrative many valuable observa- 
tions, inclading a list of Jehangir’s Munsabdars. 
The Hawkins’ voyages do not contain much 
of special interest to the Orientalist besides his 
travels, but the first volume under review, which 
we left to trace his footsteps, gives accounts of 
Keelinge's voyage, continued after parting from 
Hawkins at Socotra; Sharpeigh’s, who got from 
Surat to some place beyond Burhanpur, Middleton's 


great voyage (the Company's sixth) in which he 


rescued Hawkins, and proved more than match 
for Tarks, Moguls, and Portuguese, a journal of 
the 10th voyage of the Company, a calendar of the 
ship's journals in the India Office, (written in the 
17th century), the journal of Knight's search for 
a North-West passage in 1606, and a» list of the 
Company's ships employed during the seventeenth 


century, altogether a mass of curious information 


not easily matched in so small a volume, and from 
which we would willingly, did space permit, give 
Tany more extracts. Both volumes have good 
indices ; and the second contains the report of the 
Hakluyt Society, with its prospectus and rules, 
which we recommend to the attention of our 
renters, as its publications form the only means 
of obtaining a great deal of original information 
of the sort dealt with in this notice, 
W. F. 5. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. CS. MR.AS. 
(Continued from p. 215.) 


No. LY. 

PGi. the ancient Ayy vole, is in Lat. 

16° 1’ N. and Longit. 75° 57’ E., on the 
right bank of the Malapahart or Malaprabha river, 
in the Hungund Taluk of the Kalidgi District. 
It probably took its name from ayya, ‘a Liig&yat 
priest’, and pole, ‘a river, a road, lustre’; and 
the Sanskrit form is Aryap ura, where érya, 
‘an honourable man, excellent, wise,-—which 
is sometimes used as a termination in the names 
of Brahinans, just as ayya@ is used as a termi- 
nation in the names of Liigiyats of the Jaigama 
class,—clearly represents the Canarese ayya, 
and pura, ‘a city,’ is probably intended to take 
the place of the Canarese pole, used in the sense 


of ‘aroad’. In the seventh and eighth cen- 


turies a.D., it was a Western Chalakya 
capital, and consequently is full of antiquarian 
remains of interest. An account of some of 
the architectural remains has been published 
by Mr. Burgess in his First Archeological Report. 
The inscriptions, however, still remain to be 
noticed in detail. 

The earliest and most important of them is the 
Sanskrit inscription at the temple called Mégati. 
This temple stands on the highest part of a rocky 
hill, west-south-west from the village, on the 
top of which are many dolmens or cromlechs, 
and in the south face of which, towards the 
east end, is the Jain Cave described by Mr, 
Burgess. Its name, ‘Méguti’ or ‘ Mydgati,’ 
is the rustic pronunciation of mé-gudi, sc. mél- 
gudi, or mélu-gudi, ‘the upper temple," or ‘ the 
temple which is up above (on the high place).’ 
The inscription tells us that the boilding was 
originally a Jain temple; bat, as has been the 
case with most of the Jain temples of these 
parts, it seems to have been afterwards adapted 


to the purposes of Liiga worship. It is now 


disnsed, and has begun to fall in. 

The tablet containing the inscription is 4 feet 
11} inches broad by 2 feet 2 inches high, and 
is let into the outside of the east side-wall of the 
temple. It has been edited by me, with a 
lithograph from the estampage taken by myself, 
at Vol. V., p. 67. An improved facsimile’ has 
now been prepared ftom the same estampage 


under my direct supervision, and is published 
herewith, with a revised translation and ad- 
ditional remarks, 

The inscription is one of the Western Cha- 
Inkyadynasty. It mentions the following 
kings : 


Jayasimhavallabha, 
lil Ie L) 
Ranaraga. 


Po i, 
(Palikési I.) 


Kirttivarma I. 


Pulikbét IL, or (A son not 
SatyiSraya I. named.) 
The object of it is to record the erection of 
& stone temple of the god Jinéndra by a 
certain Ravikirtti, in Sakn 556 (an. 

634-5), during the reign of P ulik 661 II. 
When I first published this inscription, I read 
the name of the third king, in]. 3, as ‘Puli 
k6éi'. There is no doubt, however, that the 
vowel of the first syllable fs 0 here. As to the 
second syllable,—the characters li and 12, as 
usually written at this time, are so much alike 
that they may easily be confused. From a 
comparison of all the instances in which there 
can be no doubt as to whether li is intended, 
or 1#,—including those in which lé is the basis 
of lai, 4, or law,—the only difference between 
them is that, in 14, the vowel-mark commences in 
direct continuation of the upward stroke of the 
1, and is then bronght round in a loop to the 
left to join the upward stroke again at the 
point at which it starts from it; whereas, in li, 
the vowel-mark is more like a circle set on 
top of the upward stroke of the 4, so that part 
of it lies to the right, and part to the left, of 
the upward stroke: contrast, for instance, kdlé, 
in L. 16, and malinam, inl. 8. The yowel f is 
attached to ! in a similar way ; see, for instance, 
mauli, inl. 1. The second syllable, therefore, 
is certainly /¢e here. In 1. 7, on the other hand, 
the name is undoubtedly ‘Pulikééi’; the 


* No. 73 of Pali, Sanskrit, and Old-Canarese, Inecriptions ; and Third Archaological Report, Plate LXYL 
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vowel of the first syllable is the subscript u, 
and the ¢ is attached to the 7 in rather a differ- 
ent way, analogous instances to which may be 
found in anupélitd, in 1. 20 of the Badimi Cave- 
inscription, PL XXXII of the First Archaologi- 
cal Report, and in Chalikydéndia, in 1, 4 of No. 
XXVII. of my inscriptions in this Journal, 
Vol. V1., p. 72. In 1. 7 of the present inscrip- 
tion, it is true, the name is that of (Saty 4- 
érayal. or) Palikééi IL, the grandson of 
the Polekéét whom I have termed in the 
genealogy ‘Puliké6i I.’ Bunt these are 
only varying forms of one and the same name ; 
for, in 1. 8 of No. LII. of my inscriptions in this 
Journal, (page 44 above), Pulikééi IT. 
is called SatyAdéraya-Polekésivalla- 
bha, in which the vowels of both syllables are 
quite certain, the e being marked by a stroke 
uttached in a different way, as it is attached to 
other consonants, quite to the left of the 1; and 
in |. 6 of No. XXVIL, (Vol. VL, p. 73) men- 
tioned above, I think that the name, here of 
Pulik 6611, should be read ‘Polekééi- 
vallabha,’ not ‘PolikéSivallabha’ 
as it is published. Taking together all the 
inscriptions in which this name occurs, the rule 
seems to be that, when the vowel of the first 
syllable is o, then the vowel of the second is ¢, 
ani when the vowel of the first syllable is u, then 
the vowel of the second is i, or, sometimes, «, 
The same remarks concerning the similarity 
of li and 14 should be borne in mind in respect 
of the name of Maigaliéa, the second son 
of Pulik6&i I. The third syllable, ll. 5 and 
7, is undoubtedly li, by mistake for li, We 
might expect ‘MaigaléSa’, rather than 
‘Maigaliéa’ ; especially asin. 11 of No. XL, 
(Vol. VIL., p. 161) he is called ‘Mangala- 
raja.’ Bat Maigalisand, for Mangaliéand, 
is distinctly the reading in 1. 1 of Pl. XXXIV., 
No. 11, of the First Archeological Report ; and 
*‘Matgaltiia’ is the form of the name in the 
Miraj copper-plate and the Yéwiir stono-tablet 
(No. L., at page 10 above); and on examina- 
tion of the estampage from which the litho- 
was made, I consider ‘Maiagali- 
évara,’ for‘ Maigali4 vara’—rather than 
*‘Maigaléé vara,’ as published,—to be the 
form intended in lL. 5 of Pl. XXXII. of the 
First Archeological Report. 


* See note 13 below. 





This inscription abounds in historical alla- 
sions. As affecting the history of these parts, 
the most important are the mention of the 
Kadambas, the Katachchuris’, and the 
Gaigas, and the reference to V anavisi, 
or the modern Banawisi, to the Mauryas in 
the Koi kanas, who were ejected by Chap- 
dadanda under the orders of Pulikééi IL, 
and to App&yika-Gévinda, who was 
probably of the Rashtrakita family. In 
1. 12 we have almost the earliest mention of 
this part of the country’ under its name 
of Mahairishtra; the only earlier instance 
of which I am aware, is a passajze in the Makha- 
vanes (Chap. xii., p. 71), brought to my notice 
by Professor Weber. As to the city of 
Vataipipuri or Vatipinagari, which 
was made the capital of the dynasty by 
Pulikéét1, probably by conquest from some 
family of kings already settled there,—there can 
be no donbt that it is the modern Bidimi, the 
well-known remains at which show that it was 
in former times a place of much importance. 
Taking the old form of the name, ‘Ba davi,” 
which we meet with as far back as in an 
inseription® dated “when Saka 621 (a. p. 
699-700) had expired,” the intercliange of 
letters,—vd with bd; td with d@; and pi with 
vi,—is natural enough, whether we take ‘B 4- 
divi’ as the Prakrit corruption of a Sanskrit 
‘V atApi,’ or whether we take ‘Vata pi’ 
asthe Sanskritized version of a Dravidian name, 
or as a name which, being already known in 
Sanskrit literature, was selected to represent 
Drividian name resembling it so closely in sound. 
Bat further confirmation of my proposition is 
forthcoming. There are two local Méhdtmyas; 
one connected with the temple of the goddess 
BanaSamkart, about three miles to the 
south-east of Badimi, and the other connected 
with the temple ofthe god Mahakita or 
Mahakiatéévara, about three miles away 
in the hills to the east of Bidimi. I have 
examined them both. The Banasahkart-Md- 
hdtmya contains nothing of importance, beyond 
mentioning the name of ‘Bidivi.’ But the 
Mahékifa-Mahdtmya transfers to this locality 
the destruction of the demon brothers V A tA pi 
and Ilvala by Agastya, which myth is 
allotted in the Purdnas to some unspecified 
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place in the Vindhya mountains. When I 
visited this temple——which is at the least of 
the age of the Western Chalukya king 
Vijayaditya-SatyAéraya, since there 
is an inscription of his on a pillar in the porch 
of the principal shrine,—I found two large stone 
images of the demon brothers standing one on 
each side of the principal gateway of the court- 
yard. The worthlessness of Méhdtmyas as 
historical records is proverbial; but, in a matter 
of this kind, they involuntarily furnish valoable 
testimony. At whatever time the Mahdkita- 
Mahdtmya, necessarily a somewhat modern 
production, may have been written, the writer of 
it was manifestly well aware that in some way 
or other the name of ‘V it Api’ was connected 
with the locality, and that, in writing such 
a record as he was desirous of producing, it 
was incumbent on him to explain the fact. He 
has given the only explanation that suggested 
itself to him, or that it suited his purpose to 
give; and, as usual, the explanation is in- 
complete, and at first sight worthless. Bat the 
trae inference to be drawn is clear; viz., that 
the name of ‘Vatapi,’ however derived, is 
really and historically connected with the 
neighbourhood of Mahak ita, and in fact, 
that Vatipi and Bid4vi are one and the 
same name and place, Further, in the inscrip- 
tion spoken of ahove, which is dated “when 
Saka 621 had expired,” and is at Badimi itself, 
in an old temple now called the Kalla-Matha and 
used as a dwelling-bouse, the two forms of the 
name are still more closely connected. For weare 
first told, in Sanskrit, that the Western Cha- 
lukyaking Vijaydditya-Satyasraya 
established the gods Brahma and Vishnu 
and Mahéévyara at the town of Vatapi*; 
and then follows a passage, prefaced by the 
words “ After that, these verses were given in 
the Prikrit language”*, in which the name 
‘Ba divi’ 
‘Badavi,’ and thence * Bidimi,’ being the 
corraption of » Sanskrit ‘Vatapi,’ rather 
than to ‘Vatiapi’ being the Sanskritized 
version of a Dravidian name, Bat it should be 
remarked that Professor Monier Williams sag- 
gests only a doubtful etymology for * V AtApi,’ 
and none atall for ‘Il vala’; which induces 
the inference that both may be Dravidian names. 


* Vatspy-adhishthant. 





occurs. This may point to. 


The name ‘V Ata pi’ ocenrs also in a rock- 
inscription, of uncertain but.early date, recently 
discovered by me at Bidimi. It is, unforta- 
nately, very fragmentary. Butthe Pallavas 
also are mentioned in it. It is there- 
fore, that it was from them that Pulikééi lL. 
wrested the city with its territories, 

Tradition tells us that the Chaluk yas of 
Vatapipuri came originally from the north, 
Neither in this, nor in any ofder inscription, is 
there any distinct assertion that Jayasimha IL. 
and Ranardga exercised dominion in the 
south, And from the epithet éritéulukdntih, 
applied in 1. 3 to Pulikési L, and contrasted 
by the word epi with the statement eydsid= 
Vdtdpipurt-vadhi-varatam, | am now 
inclined to think that, before he conq 
Vatapipurt, he had a capital named Indu- 
kinti, which may be looked for somewhere 
in the north, and that he was the first to 
establish the family in the south. 


This inscription is also of importance from a 


literary point of view, as showing, by mentioning 
the posts KAlidAsaand Bharavi,that, by 
this time, their names were already well-known, 
and their fame established. Ravikirtti him- 
self also, the composer of the inscription, must 
have been a poet of some talent, to judge from 
the style of his present 

"When I first published this inscription, my 


interpretation of the date of it was “when the — 


Saka year 506, or the Kaliyaga year 3550, or 
the year 3730 of the war ofthe Mahabha- 
rata, had expired.” It had also been noticed, 
from a photograph, by the late Dr, Bhan Daiji, 
in Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., Vol, TX.; bat, 


it had not been previously published im detail, 
‘He varied in his interpretation of the date, 


taking it, at p. 315, as Saka. 506, the $855th 
year of the Kaliyuga, and the 3730th-year 
of the war of the MahAbhirata, and at 
p. excix., as Saka 506, the 3506th year of the 
Kaliynga, and the 3855th year of the war 
of the Mahabharata, Every letter of the 
passage containing the date is perfectly legible, 
and is quite certain. The only question is as 
to the way in which it should be translated. 


well as to a mistaken method of dealing with it. 
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I arrived at my interpretation of the date 
through following too readily his method of 
handling the words recording it. But, as I 
pointed out at the time, it did not agree with 
the usnal relative computation of the Saka era 
and the Kaliy uga, by which Saka 506 should 
be Kaliynga 3635. And, as I subsequently had 
occasion to remark, it did not agree with the 
date of No. XXVIL of my inscriptions in this 
Journal, (Vol. VIL, p. 72), which is dated in the 
third year of the reign of P ulikési IL,“ when 
Saka 534 had expired.” 

At Vol. V., p. 152, Dr. Biihler hag suggested 
that the writer of this inscription undoubtedly 
intended to give the date of it in the Saka era, 
according to the custom of the Western Cha- 
lukyas, but, in computing the corresponding 
year of the Kaliyuga, inadvertently con- 
founded the Saka year 506 with the year 506 
ofthe Vikram aera,—for the year 506 of the 
Vikrama era would certainly correspond with 
the year 3550 of the Kaliyuga. It is, how- 
ever, unnecessary, to have recourse to this s0- 
lution of the difficulty. 

The matter stands thus :—If the Saka year 
506 is really intended, we ought to have, as 
corresponding to it, Kaliynga 3685, which can- 
not be made out from the text. If, on the 
other hand, Kaliyaga 3550 is correctly dednoed 
from the text, we ought to have, as correspond- 


ing to it, Saka 371, which, again, cannot be * 


made out from the text,—to say nothing of its 
entire discrepancy from the dates of all the 


other early Western Chalukya inscriptions. 


Now Dr. Bhau Daji's method of handling the 
passage, followed by myself, was uncouth, 
inasmuch as it necessitated an ellipsis of the 
words “ three thousand years’’ in the expression 
of the Kaliyuga date, and also made the 
passage containing the K aliyuga date ranon 
from one verse, complete in itself, into another. 

I have discussed this passage with Dr. 
 Eggeling, and we are entirely at one as to the 

Take each of the two verses by itself, and 
what is the result? The numerical words 
in the first give 3735, and the numerical words 
in the second give 556. Now, Saka 556 was 
Kaliyuga 3735. What, then, has the writer of 
this inscription done? Out of several methods 
of computing the Kaliyuga, he has followed 
that by which the commencement of it is made 


synchronous with the termination of the close 
of the war of the Mahabharata; he has 
spoken of it as the era of the Bhirata war, 
instead of as the era of the Kaliyuga; and 
he has inserted the words Kaleu kélé, ‘in Kali 
time,’ in the second verse, either because there 
was no room for them in the first verse, or, as & 
simple pleonasm, because he had not enough 
words to fill up the second verse. Dr. Eggeling’s 
translation of the passage is:—“ Three thousand 
seven bundred and thirty-five. years having 
passed from the Bharata war (i.e., from the 
beginning of the Kaliy ga) up to this time ; 
and, of Saka rolers, five hondred and fifty-six 
years having likewise expired in Kali time.” 
This is, of course, rather an awkward way of 
expressing a date. But it is intelligible; and, 
if we assume for the nonce that the kings of 
England established an era dating from the 
Norman Conquest in a. D. 1066, it is just 
the same as if we were to say that such and 
such a building; finished in a.p. 1878, was 
completed “when 1878 years had expired 
from the birth of Christ, and when 812 years 
of the English kings had expired in the 
era a. dD.” 

That Saka 556 (a. D. 6345) is the date 
intended in the present inscription there can be 
no doubt.—1, By his copper-plate grant, No. 
XXVII. of my inscriptions in this Journal, the 
accession of Pu lik 641 II. was in Saka 531.— 
2, Hisconquestof Harsha or Harshavar- 
dhana, which is spoken of in all subsequent 
copper-plate grants and in the present stone- 
tablet inscription, is not alluded to in that 
grant, Consequently it had not then taken 
place, and the date of the present inscription 
recording it, must be later than Saka 534, 
the date of that grant.—And 3, As is seen 
from the important extracts given by Mr. 
Burgess in’ his account of the Chalukyas at 
Third Archeological Report, p. 26, the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiwen Thsang, who sojourned in India 
from A. D. 629 to 645, or Saka 551 to 567, 
visited the court of Ho-li-sha-fa-t'an-na or 
Harshavardhana, otherwise called Shi- 
lo-o'-t’'ie-to or Siladitya, and describes, and 
apparently visited the capital of, the kingdom of 
Mo-ho-la-ch’'a or Mah &rashtra, the king of 
which was named Pu-lo-ki-she or, undoubtedly, 
Pulikééi IL. 

In fine, two eras only are referred to, not 
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three as I at first thought; and the date given 
is “ when Saka 556, corresponding to Kaliyags 
3735, had expired.” 

I may also inention that, long after the above 
remarks were first written by me, it became 
known to me that, at mach about the same time, 


Professor R.G. Bhipdarkar had, bya very similar 
process of reasoning, independently arrived at 
the same result. His remarks will be found in a 
paper on a Western Chalukya 

grant, published by him at Jowr. Bo. Br, R. As. 
Soc., Vol. XIV., p, 16, 


Transcription. 


(*] Jayati bhagavin(fi)=-Jinfndr6 ©... -.ja’......ra(? ksha)na-janmand yasya 
jiiina-samudr-Antarggatam=akhilab=jagad=antaripam=iva |(||) Tad-ano chiram= 
a-pariméyas=Chalukya-kula-vipula-jalanidhir=jjayati {| (|) prithivi-mauli(li)-lalamnim 
yah=prabhaval=purusha-ratninam jj Saré vidushi cha vibhajan=dinam=minai=cha 

yugapad=ckatra || (| ) 

[*] a-vihita-yathasain(?)dhyb(?) jayati cha Satyiérnyas-su-chiram || Prithivi-vallabha-éabdé 
yéshim«-anvartthataii=chirafi(m)=ja(ya)tah tad-vamééshn jigishushu tésha bahushve 
apy=atitéshu || Niaind-héti-gat-abhighAta-patita-bhrint-déva-patti-dvipénrityad-bhima- 
kavandha-khi(kha?)dgn-kirana-jvili-sahasra(sré) rand 

[*] Lakshmi(kshm!)r=bhivita-chipal=ipichakrita yén=itmasit rij-istj-Jayasiiba'- 
vallabha iti khydta$=Chaluky-invayah | ( ||) " Tad-itmajO=bhiid-Rara’pariga-nima 
divy-inubhivé jagad-éka-nithah amfoushatvam kila yasya lékah ssu(su)ptasya janiti 
vapoh-prakarshit [|| * ] Tasy-Abhavatutan(ijaly=Polok&4i(ét) ya(yah)"® —érit- 
Endukantir=api 

(*] Sri-vallabhé=py=ayisid=Vitapipuri-vadht-varatim {| Yet-trivargga-padavim=alath kshitau 
n=inugantum<adbun=4pi rijakam bhié=cha yéna hayamédha-yajini pripit-ivabhritha- 
majjani babhau ([||*] = Nala-Mauryya-Kadamba-kala-ratrih (tri)s=tanayas-tasya 
babhima(va) Kirttivarmmda para-dira-nivritta-chitta-vrittér=api dbir-yasya ripu-éri- 

[*] y=inukrishté |] Rana-parikkra(kra)ma-labdha-jays-Griyd sapadi yéna virogna(gna 
nripati-gandba-gajéna mah-aujasi prithn-Kadamba-kadamba-kadambakam™ 
Tasmin=Suréévara-vibhiti-gat-Abhilishd rAjeibhavatetad 
yah=pirvva-paschima-samudra-tat-dshit-idva(évah) | 
vitanah [ ||®] Sphuran-maydkhair=asi-dipika-sataih 


bimbam Vara(ru)na-balam=ivedbhid=igatamh yasya vacha | 
Nahush-Anubhigé(vé) Lakshmya kil-dbhi- 
{’] lashité Polikééi-namni sishyam=fitmani bhavantam=atah=pitrivyam jiitv-4paruddha-charita- 
vyavasiya-baddbau {il fe] Sa yad-apachita-mantr-dtsiha-fakti- praydga-kshapita-bala- 
Ma 





Tavat=tach-chhatra-bhaigé jagad= 
akhilam=arity-andhakir-dparuddbam 
* Two letters aro illegible here. “ The original has in the line, and vritta inserted 
* Two letters are i below it, for ttavri, is the proper order of the omitted 
* With this instance of the substitation of the 
the Badd toss ‘Care tascrigtion, MXKIL of the Pies . here, but was a mistake. 


this Journal, Vol. VI., 8; Sitha, in id. No. XXV., ; 

Vol, p. 30, L 5; wns, in ao EL Veureves ' itis first syllable is ka or ke; 

p- 164, Il. 12 and 20; vitioti, in id. No. LIL, 1. 10, the second is distinctly fa. In all probability the Kaje- 

above; in dd., No, LIT, IL Mand 22, p. 46 ; | churie are referred and ‘ may be a 

and waa, |. 3, vitetimam, |. 18, and ded-trijtrijaddind, L Sita Ce carson : * or babrery,} +h 

add) dae conn oo thee vn Br. RB. As. Vol. | rerying form of th : es have 
3 His second rs le superfiuces. ebchuri,’ for reasons. which would here na 
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{*} yasy=isahyn-pratipa-dyuti-tatibhir-iv=ikkra (kri)ntamedsit=prabhitam nrityad-vidyut- 

patikai)=prajavini marati kshunna-payya(ryya)nta-bhigair-ggarjjadbhir=vvarivisai- 


(hai)reali-kula-malinath vyOma yitam kad va | Labdha(bdhvi) kilath bhovam= - 


upagaté jétum=Appiyik-ikhyé Gévind? cha dvirada-nikarair=attar-imbhéma(dhi)- 
rathyih(thyah) yasy=Anikair=yadhi bhaya-rasa-jiatvam=¢kah~prayitas=tatr-a vaptam= 
phalam=upakritasy=a- 

f°) parén=api sadyah | (ii)  Varadi- tuiga-taraiga-raiiga-vilasad-Dhatisi-nadi(d!)-mékhalit 
Vanavasim=avamridnatas=sura-pura-prasparddha/rddhi)nimh sampada mahata yasya bal- 
firnnayéna - paritas=safichhadit-Orvri-talain |  sthala-durggafi<jala-dargga’*tim=iva 
gatath tat-tat-pa(ksha)né paSyatim [|| *] Gag-Alup-Ondri vyasanini sapta hitva 
pur-dpirjjita-sampadé=pi yasy=inubhiv- -Opanatis=sad=isann=a- 

[*°] sanna-séy-Amrita-pina-éaundah(ndih) [i*] Koikanésha yad-ddishta-Chandadand-imbn- 
yichibhih udastas-tarasi Mauryya-palval-imbu-samriddhayah | (||) Apara-jaladbér= 
Liakshmita 9 yasmin=purim=Purabhit-prabhé mada-gaja-ghat-ikirair-unaviin fatair= 
avamridnati jalada-patal-inik-Aki(ki)rppanenav- -Otpala-méchakai=jelunidhir-iva vydma 
vy omnas=sa- 

[**] mé-bhavadeambabhih(dhih) [||*] Pratip-Opanatd yasya LAta-Malava-Girjjarih dand- 

bpanata-simanta-chary. iv-ibhavan {| Aparimita-vibbati-sphita-simanta-sénd_ 
makuta-maui-mayikh-akkri(kra)nta-pid-dravindah yudhi patita-gaj-a(6)ndr-Anika-vi(bi)- 


bhatsa-bhiité bhaya-vigalita-harsh} yéna ch=Akiri Harshab || Bhavameurubhir-anikais=éi- 


[**} satd yasya Réyd(vi) vividhe-pulina-Sébha vandhya(ndya)-Vindhy-SpakagthA adbikataram= 
tjd-mahimnA sikharibhir=ibha-varjyA varpma(rshma)pA(gim) sparddhay= 
éva [||*] Vidhivad=upachital-his-saktibhié-Sakkra(kra)-kalpas=tisribhir-api gan-aughais= 
svaig-cha mfhAkal-idyaih agamadeadhipatitvahh yd Maharishtrakinam nava-nayati- 
sabasra-grama-bhijien trayinim [|/*] Grihinim sva- 
[**] ee -vargga-tuiga vihit-anya-kshitipila-mina-bhafigA(igih) abhavaun=upajita- 
hiti-lihgd yad-anikéna sa-Ké(sa® jlali=Kaliiga(igah) [||*) Pishtam Pishtaporam yéna 
eae durggam=s-durggamai=chitrath yasya kalérevgittarn jatath darggama-durggamam 
\(\j) Sannaddha-virapa-ghatd-sthagit-intarijam nin-iyndha-kshata-nara-kshataj- 


(**} mbaram=iv=0ji(rjji)ta-sindhya-ragam || Uddhdt-imala-chiva(ma)ra;dhvaja-sata-chchhatr- 
fndhaka éauryy-Otsiha-ras-Oddhat-iri-mathanair-mmaul-a(a)dibhish=shad- 
yidhaih Akkra(kré)nt-atma-bal-Ganatim=bala-rajas-saiichhanna-KAichipurab(ra)-prikir- 
Antarita-pratipam=akardd-yah=Pallavinim=patim || Kavéri drita-Saphari-viloli-nétra 
Ché]anath sapadi jay-bdyatasya yeays peetoeyoaee- -mada-gaja-sé- 

*) tu-ruddhe-nfré satsparsath pariharati sma ratna-riédb | (\}) ChOla-Kérala-Pindyinim yd= 
bhiit=tatra mah-arddhayé Pallay-intka-nihira-tahiodtaradidhitih || Utsiha-prabha-mantra- 
éakti-sahité yasmin=samasté dis) jitva bhilmi-patin=visrijya mahitin=iriddhya(dhya) 
déva-dvijin Vitipin-nagarim=praviiya nagarim=ékim=iv=$vvi(rvvi)m=imim chaichan- 
ni(n{)radhi(dhi)-nila-nira-parikhim 

[**] SotyAérayé Gisati | Trirniateu tri-sahasréshu Bhiratid=ihavid-itah sept-Abda-sata-yuktéshu 

éa(ga)téshv-abdéshu pafichasu (*] Patichigatsn Kalan kilé shatsa paficha-Satisa cha 
samisu samatitasu Sakanim=api bhibhnjim |! Tasy=imbudhi-traya-nivirita édsanasya 

[7] meas param=iptavati prasidith dailai=Jinéndra-bhavanam-bhavanam=mahimnin= 

rmmipitam=matimatd Rayikirttin-ddam || Pradastér=vvasatés-ch=isyih(sya) Jinasya 
teijeged. guréBekartth kirayitd ch=ipi Rayikirttih-kriti svayam | Yén=fydjita-vééma 
sthiram=arttha-vidhau vivékin’ Jina-vésms sa vi'*jayatitn Ravikirttii-kavit-a- 


on fash tale eet os ad 
wit. 





0 neve ee ml ang faved 


voy gare fy mab a the veer iy 
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[*] éritu-Kaliddua-Bhiravi-kirttib (((l) M0*"la(?)valli-Velmaltikavada-Pacheha(?rya)nt Ggaiga- 
vilr-Puligere-Gandavagrima(m’) iti asya bhukti(ktib) [|/*] Giri(ré)s=tatit-paéchim- 
Abhigata(tam) Nimiivarir-yyiva(vat) Mahipathintapurasya si(si)mi uttaratah(t6) 


dakshinaté 
od eae coche rnr ga’? ... na |[* 
Translation. 
Victorious is the holy one, Jinéndra; the 
whole world is, as it were, an island m the 


centre of the wie rence ot mesh 


who was born from . . 

After that, victorious for a pag time j is ‘is 
mighty ocean of the Chalnk ya family, whieh 
is immeasurable, and which is the origin of 
jewels of men, who are the ornaments of the 
diadem of the earth ! 

Victorious for a vory long time is Saty A- 
&raya™, who adheres to his promises even 
though they are not actually enforced by pre- 
cept, bestowing charity and honour upon the 
brave and the learned at the same time and at 
the same place. 

Many members of that race, desirous of con- 
quest, whose title of ‘ favourite of the world’ 
enjoyed for a long time the condition of being a 
title the meaning of which was obvious and 
suitable, having passed away :— 

There was tho famous king Jayasimha- 
vallabha of tho Chalukya lineage, who, 
with his bravery, won for himself the goddess 
of fortune, fickle though she is, in warfare in 
which the bewildered horses and foot-soldiora 
and elephants were felled by the blows of many 
hundreds of weapons, and in which there flashed 
thousands of the rays of the rhinoceros-hide 
armour” of dancing and fear-inspiring headless 
trunks. 

His son was he who bore the name of 
Ranariga, of god-like dignity, the sole lord 
of the world; verily, through the excellence 
of his body, mankind recognised, even while he 
was asleep, that he was of more than human 
essence. 


His gon was Polekési, who, even though 





The character hor differ somowbt fra thowe of th 
body of the inecripeson, a Uf Unie bart wae paided inter, oF 
a) aerated h perliaps two. 

‘ P) 

is One letter i Rites 

™ Polikédi U.; firat mentioned under his nim 
palais Has iniguiogy ction time 3 ee erste 

mo 
i ivan here the introduction of his 





he possesaed™ (fhe city of) Indukdnti, and 
though he was the favourite of the goddess of 
fortane, became the of the bride 
which was (the eity off Vat &pipurt.™ Even 
now no kings upon the earth can imitate his 
practice of the three pursuits of life? ; and the 
earth became radiant in being endowed by him, 
who celebrated horse-sacrifices, with the purifi- 
catory ablations that are performed after sacn- 
fices. 

His son was Kirttivarma, the night of 
death to the Nalas andthe Mauryas and 
the Kadambas; though he withheld his 
thoughts from the wives of other men, yet his 


mind waa attracted by the goddess of the 


fortunes of his enemies. Straightway the 
Kadamba-treo, which wns the confederacy of 


| the mighty Kadambas, was broken to 


pieces by him, the mighty one, m very choice 
elephant ofaking, who hod acquired the goddess 
of victory by his prowess in war, When he 
had concentrated his desires on the dominion 
of powerand dignity of the lord™ of the gods**;— 

His younger brother Ma ii galt éa,—whose 
horses were picketed on the shores of the oceans 
of the enst and the west, and who covered all 
the points of the compass with a canopy through 
tho dust of his armies,—became king. Having 
with hundreds of scintillating torches, which 
were swords, dispelled the darkness, which was 
the race of the Mitaigas—in the bridal 
pavilion of the field of battle he obtained as his 
wife the lovely woman who was the goddess of 
the fortunes of the Katachohuris.” And 
again, when ho wished quickly to capture (the 


| island of) Révatidvipa, straightway his 
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being refiected in tht water of the ocean, was 
if it. were the army of Varuna, that had 
comeathiscommand. When his clder brother's 
son named Pulikéét, of dignity like that of 
Nahusha, was desired by the goddess of 
fortune™’, and had his actions and hia determi- 
nation and his intelligence perverted by the 
knowledge that his uncle was enviously disposed 
towards him,—he, Mai gal isa, whose advan- 
tage of power was completely destroyed by the 
nse of the faculties of counsel and energy 
that were accumulated by him”, lost his not- 
slender kingdom and life in the attempt to secure 
the sovereignty for his own son. 

The whole world, which then, in this inter- 
regnum™, was enveloped by the darkness of 
enemies, was lit up by the masses of the Instre 
of his® unendurable splendour; otherwise, 
when was it that the dawn (again) bespread 
the sky, which was of a dark colour, like s 
swarm of bees, by reason of the thnnderclouds 
which had the glancing lightning for their 
banners, and the edges of which were bruised 
(by striking against each other) in the rushing 
wind ? And when, having obtained an oppor- 
tunity, G6 vinda™, who bore the title of Ap- 
piyika, came to conquer the earth with his 
troops of elephants, then at the hands of the 
armies of him® who was straightway assisted 
even by the western (ocean), he"*, whose path 
was the ocean of the north, acquired in war a 
knowledge of the emotion of fear, the reward 
which he there obtained.** When he was lay- 
ing siege to Vanivas}, girt about by (the 
river) Hats inad? which disports itself in 
the theatre which is the high waves of the 
Varada™, and surpassing with its prosperity 
the city of the gods,—the fortress which was 
on the dry land, having the surface of the 
earth all round it covered by the great ocean 
which was his army, became, as it were, in the 
very sight of those that looked on, a fortress in 


iit RSA 
Moe * was preferred by the people to Mangali= and 


* <e,* Poliktt.’ 
» Lit., ‘at this breaking of the umbrella (of sove- 


{ys palikeat’s’ 
% Probably one of the several of whom 
bore this name, and who ways renowned for their 
Senn 
a: The eng seat oe ats Ss Pala 
rey 
sips 7 rato defeat him by some allies dwell- 
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the middle of the sea. Even the princes of the 
Gafgas andthe Alupas™, though they had 
already acquired prosperity, were always eager 
in drinking the nectar of close attendance upon 
him, being attracted by his dignity, and having 
abandoned the seven sins. In the Kon- 
kanas, the watery stores of the pools which 
were the Maurya were quickly ejected by 
the great wave which was Chanudadanda, 
who acted at his command. When he, who 
resembled the destroyer of cities™, was besieg- 
ing that city, which was the goddess of the 
fortunes of the western ocean, with hundreds 
of ships that had the resemblance of elephants 
mad with passion,—the sky, which was as blue 
as a newly opened lotus, and which was covered 
with masses of clouds™, became like the ocean, 
and the ocean was like the sky. Being sub- 
dued by his prowess, the Latas and the 
Malavas and the-Girjaras became, as 
it were, worthy people, behaving like chieftains 
brought under subjection by punishment. En- 
vions because his troops of mighty elephants 
were slain in war, H ars h a,—whoge lotuses, 
which were his feet, were covered with the 
rays of the jowels of the chiefs that were nour- 
ished by his immeasurable power,—was caused 
by him to have his joy melted’ away by fear. 
While he was governing the earth with his 
great armies, the Ry a*°, which is near to the 
venerable (mountain of) Vindhy a, and which 
is beanteons with its varied sandy stretches, 
shone the more by virtue of his own glory, 
thongh it was deserted by its elephants from 
envy of the mountains in the matter of their 
size. Being almost equal to Sak ra‘ by the 
three constituents of kingly power” that were 
properly acquired by him, and by his own 
virtues which were his high lineage and others, 
he attained the soveteiguty of the three (coun- 
tries called) Mah&drishtraka, which con- 
tained ninety-nine thousand villages. The 
“ 
a eerie i Yeas 


biy the tld name of a tributary stream 
Bee eSthe wardh sheet ence oiies igaray, 


* ‘The A 
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% Camfared wit the ml of Uh ship. 

Bie: armadA, modern Nerbudda. 

° Vis., prabhutea, ‘the majesty pre@minence 

ing bimself’; mantra, * Newt ck good eosnet and 
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K6ésalas and the Kaliigas,—who, by 
possessing the good qualities of householders, 
had become eminent in the three pursuits of 
life, and who had effected the humbling of the 
pride of other kings,—manifested signs of fear 
at (the appearance of) his army. Being re- 
duced by him, the fortress of Pishtapura 
became not difficult of access; the actions of 
this hero were the most difficult of all things 
that are difficult of attainment. The water 
which was stirred up by him, having its inter- 
stices filled by his dense troops of elephants, and 
being coloured with the blood of the men who 
were slain in his many battles, surpassed the 
hues of evening, and was like the sky when it 
is fall of clouds and of swarms of cuckoos. 
With his armies, which were darkened by the 
spotless chowris and hundreds of banners and 
umbrellas that were waved over them, and 
which annoyed his enemies who were inflated 
with valour and energy, and which consisted of 
the six constituents of hereditary followers &o., 
he caused the leader of the Pallavas, who 
aimed at the eminence of his own power, to 
hide his prowess behind the ramparts of (the 
city of) Katichipura, which was concealed 
under the dust of his army. When he prepared 
himself speedily for the conquest of the 
Ch 61as, the (river) K A véri, which abounds 
in the rolling eyes of the carp, abandoned its 
contact with the ocean, having (the onward flow 
of) its waters obstructed by the bridge formed by 
hia elephants from whom rut was flowing. 
There he caused the great prosperity of the 
Chdlas and the Kéralas and the Pin- 
dyas, but becamea very san to (mel) the hoar- 
frost which was the army of the Pallavas. 
While he, Satya@éraya, possessed of 
energy and regal power and good counsel,— 
having conquered all the regions, and having 
dismissed with honour the (subjugsted) kings, 
and having propitiated the gods and the Brah- 
mays, and having entered the city of V 4ta p}, 
—was governing the whole world, which is girt 
about by a moat which is the dark-blue water 
of the dancing ocean, as if it were one city :— 
Thirty, (and) three thousand, joined with seven 
centuries of years, (and) five years, having gone 
ie eee es 
Pop DB ven ebpeed oe food Mapa xen Bas pice 


y the eastern, the ban er 
Or On ‘ of the city which at the odgef the sonia’ yosd! 


by from the war of the Bharatas up to 
now ; — 

And fifty (and) six (and) five hundred years 
of the Saka kings having elapsed in. (their 
subdivision of) K ali time ;— 

This stone-temple of Jinéndra, which is 
the abode of glory, was caused to be constructed 
by the learned Ra vikirtti, who had acquired 
the greatest favour of that same Satydérays, 
whose commands were restrained (only) by tho 
(limits of) the three oceans.“* The 
Ravikirtti himself is the composer of this 
eulogy, and the person who caused to be buailt 
this abode of Jina, the father of the three 
worlds, Victorious be Ra vik irtti, who has 
attained the fame of K Alidisa and of BhA- 
ravi by his poetry, and by whom, possessed of 
discrimination as to that which is usefal in life, 
the firm abode of Jina has been invested with 
a dwelling place! 

This is the possession of this (god) ;—(The 
hamlet of) (?) Miilaval]li; (the town of) 
Velmaltikavada; (the village of) (?) 
Pachchan tr; (the village of) Gaigavir; 
(the village of) Puligere; (and the village of) 
Ganpdavagrima. To the west of the slope 
of the mountain, (there is) (7) (the field called) 
Nim dv ri, extending up to the boundary of 
(the city of) MahApathintapura”; pc 
on the north and on the sonth 

No. LVI. 

In the courtyard of the Méguti temple at 
Aihole there stands a monumental stone*’, with 
a short Old-Canarese inscription on it, in Old- 
Canarese characters of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. 

The tablet is in three compartments. The 
upper compartment contains :—In the centre, a 
figure of Jinéndra, with two Yakshas 
above it; and on the right and left, a kneeling 
figare, apparently of a woman, facing towards 
the image. The centre compartment contains 
the writing. The lower compartment contains 
—In the centre, a /iaga; and on its right, one 
kneeling figure, and on its left two kneeling 
figures, apparently of women, facing towards 
the liaga. 


and the ciced lotions cumact Uo cel he eee 
the name of some 
* No. 74 of Sanskrit, and Old Caharese, Inscrip. 
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Nisdi is given by Sanderson as ‘a bill of 
acquittance ;’ Dr, Bhan Diji* translates it by 
‘ house of rest,’ on the analogy of an inscription 
in the Udayagiri caves in Orissa ; this is probably 
its meaning as used here. The Milasam- 
gha, or ‘original assembly,’ is frequently 
referred to in inscriptions, and seems to be some 
ancient Jain sect. Sefti-gutta seems to be a 
corraption of sefti-gupta, and to mean ‘&@ pro- 
tected, or privileged, merchant’. Ram ba- 
rage,orRambirage, wasaSindavatisa 
capital; I have not been able to identify it, 
but it must have been somewhere within, or 


close to, the limits of the present Kaladgi 
Transcription. 
[?] Sri-Malasathgha-Ba}itkira-gayade kamudatm 
(*] yara magay® Rarmbarage-nida setti-gutta 
RAmi-settiyara nigidhi(di) |) 
Translation. 

The Nididi of RA misetti, the lotas of the 
(sect called) Baldtkairagana of the Sri- 
Mi lasamgha,—theson of Aibhasetti, of 
(the village of) Dugalagud,—the protected 
merchant of the district of Ra m barage. 





MARATHI SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-MASTERS. 
BY K. RAGHUNATHJI, BOMBAY. 


A Hindu boy is first taken to school when he 
attains his fifth year, and for the occasion a 
lucky day is selected. On this day « feast is 
held at the house of his father, when the boy is 
richly dressed and decorated with jewels, and 
seated either on horseback or in an open palan- 
quin, preceded by music and a party of friends 
and relations. In the schoo} a carpet is spread 
for him to sit upon, and a wooden board, 
péti, dusted over with red powder, is placed 
in front of the seat with the image of Sarasvati, 
the goddess of learning, drawn on it. When the 
procession arrives at the school, the master 
receives the guests, and places the boy on the 
seat prepared for him. Then sitting beside 
him, and worshipping Ganeéa and Sarasvati, he 
prays to them to give him wisdom, and that his 
course of study msy be successful; he makes 
him repeat the first seven letters which con- 
stitate the name of Ganeéa! i 
the school-master is presented with a shawl, a 
turban or a waistcloth, and money averaging 
from one to five rupees ; and among his pupils 
are distributed solid wooden pens, inkstands, or 
slates and sweetmeats varying from eight annas 
to twenty rupees’ worth according to the means 
and wishes of the parent, and the school is 
granted a holiday either on that or the next day. 

On the following day the boy rises rather 
ee 

ae 
Gama Br. R. As. Soc., Vol. LX, p. 316, inscrip- 


* Conf., Jour. Bo. Br. R. As, Soc., Vol. Ix. 
ition 1. iy and. 299, tranacr 4, P» 298, 


© See the inscriptions 

219 
**S'phe beard, ply ie mad of wood, 0 foot long, nine 
aeatien broad, an inch thick, with a handle on the left 


early to await a call from his school-master, 
whom be has learnt to fear from his mother's 
lips, for a Hindu mother's awe-inspiring threat 
is—‘ Call the pantoji.". When this object of his 
terror comes, the boy either accompanies him, or 
goes to the school with his father’s servant. 
The hours of attendance at school kre from six 
to ten in the morning, and again from twelve 
to six in the evening, and the school-master both 
times goes round collecting his pupils. 

In the school date mats are usually spread, on 
which the children sit cross-legged. Before each 
a board*‘is placed, spread over with fine tile dust,” 
one-eighth of an inch in depth. On the board 
the pantoji generally draws from six to seven 
letters of the alphabet at a time. Sitting by 
turns behind each pupil, he takes hold tightly 
of the boy’s hand, and pressing the first or 
index finger on the solid pen, draws the letters, 
repeating them at the same time and making 
the boy, very often with tears, repeat them after 
him. He then goes to the next boy, and so on, 
till he has set them all particular lessons.’ 
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arranged, then arithmetic, thatis numeration with 
the fractional parts of a unit, and after arithmetic 
the boy is taught to read at sight The pupils 
are not divided into classes, but are all jumbled 
together, and all simultaneously vociferate their 
various tasks. In the evening, an hour before 
closing. they are all made to stand up in rows 
facing each other, at such a distance as to 
enable tho panfoji to pass between the lines, 
and with their hands joined and held near the 
heart, they repeat the letters, multiplication table 


and few hymns, and the master concludes with — 


instructions regarding household duties, attend- 
ance at school, and reminding them always to 
keep the pantojiin mind, After this they are 
dismissed, each with a stroke on the palm of 
their hands, from the pentoji's cane, the pantoji 
taking such boys to their respective houses as 
have no servants, or whose servants have not 
come for them. ‘The following are specimens of 
the hymns the boys are taught by the pantoji :— 
\ ware Teri aese a, 

aret ae at A1t eae; 

arerrc wast ee ares, 

aret ar cz a, 

att sei re &- 

& sat a oF oe, 

fran ae 94 34; 

were tre arret, 

srt Pray exe 

In the schools kindness is unknown. Fear 

is the first, the last, and the only feeling brought 
into play; punishment that partakes of the 
nature of torture, the only stimulant; with the 
cane and a wooden fiat round-headed rod or 
pdnmutri the master is always armed, and the 
open palm and clenched fist are always vigor- 
ously applied to the back, the cheeks, and the 
bead. Ofthe other varieties of punishment 
constantly employed, the following may be taken 
as those of most ordinary occurrence. To say 
nothing of the cane which the master renews 
at least once a month, the boys are beaten on 
the palm of the hand with the pénmutri, the 
head of which is bored all over with holes; the 
boy is made to hold his right ear with the left 
hand, and the left with the right, and quickly 
tosit down and stand up a number of times 





hands, feet, 


im are compelled to sit or 
stand in cruel postores, their fettered, 3 
ne and {net by iron ties, A log 





till he is quite fatigued, and can no longer 
repeat the operation—this punishment is called 
in Marathi kdnghodi; to stand for a long time 
in a bent position, holding the right great toe 
with the left hand, and the left with the right, 
which is called dngtha; or should the boy have 
committed some grave fault,—in additionastone 
is placed on his neck, and a number of writing 


boards or pdtie placed on his back ; and should 


he let either of these fall, he is beaten with a 
cane, or condemned to stand for a certain 
time on one foot, the other being bent across 
the thigh; and should he let down the uplifted 
leg, he is beaten, Sometimes a boy's feot are 
tightly tied with a hemp or coir rope, and sus- 

ed from a hook with his head hanging 
down, and chillies kept burning on the ground 
underneath the head. A lighter punishment is 
to apply molasses to his body, and let ants get 
at it, so that the insects keep biting the body. 


| Another is to hang a rope from o beam, and 


lifting the boy to make him catch hold of it, 
inserting the fingers uf his hands between 
each other, he is then kept suspended, either 
with molasses and ants applied to his body, or 
caned all over; or two erring boys are made to 
knock theit heads against each other, for 
a number of times; or the master catching hold 
of their top knots (Jendis) knocks their heads 
against each other, oragainst the wooden writing 
boards. Two boys are made to pull an erring 
boy's ears with as much force as they can, each 
on his own side, bat should the pullers be 
lenient towards the boy, then others are made 
to pull their ears, and thus knowing what they 
are about, they usually pull with vigour. Ifa 
boy wants to go ont, he points out the little 
finger, or the first two fingers near the thumb, 
closing all the other fingers, and the master, if 
willing, allows him to go quietly, but if not, and 
the boy entreats to be allowed, the master will 
tell him to spit on the floor, and to return 
before it dries up; if it should dry before 
he returns, he is severely punished.* These 


| ponishments will scarcely sound credible to the 


ear of a European, especially when a Hindu 
father attaches so much importance to a son, 
whose birth saves him from the torments of a 


particular hell called put, but they are too well 
fastened tos chain hangs from the ee 
See ORE VIL 


known. The effect of all this, says a writer in 
the Bombay Quarterly Review (vol. VII, p. 170) 
is most mournful. 

The children look on the pentgji with fear and 
hatred. Totheir imaginations he is more ghast- 
ly than a demon, and their dreams are haunted 
by the workings of the iron fingers at their 
throats. They wish they could put an end to 
those they hate. One recommends that a pit 
should be sunk beneath the spot where the 
pantoji usually sits, that brambles be placed 
in it, and a carpet spread over it, and then to 
his astonishment he wonld find what it is to suffer 
cruelty! Another suggests, that while thas 
entrapped, the boards should be heaped on him, 
and the young conspirators roar with laughter. 

The cruelty of the pantoji has given rise to 
amusing proverbs, and as they all do not admit 
of publication we give here only a few’ :-— 


Strararans tarsi Fret 77, 
dart araer Areas Iwas 
rar Breer Tas Tze. 
ferét fart star Prer 
qarArt arear Srey att. 


The education of the Hindu youth is much 
simpler and not #0 expensive as in Europe. 
The master is allowed to exact fees from his 
scholars which, with the presents that custom 
has established as due to him from the parents 
on particular occasions, form the source of his 
emoluments. 

The fee is sometimes rebelled against, for it 
is the custom of the master to give a sort of 
holiday to the whole school on the occasion, 
and if the present be not given, the holiday is 
withheld, and thus the lads bring pressure on 
their parents to ensure the necessary gift. On 
the fall and new moon, and the eighth day of 
each half month, a holiday is allowed. The 
monthly rate of fees for each boy may be esti- 
mated as follows :— 

Rice. Cash. 


a, ee 
Purnima ...} 8. 1& 0 3 
Amévaéya...45 1 © 3 pTotal...5 ans. 
2 Aitamis.., 1s. 2 0 6 


The following are the presents which custom 
has established as due to the master :—On com- 
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ing first to school, Re. 1; on commencing to 
learn to write, Re, 1; for the several Pkddashis 
and festivals, Re. 2; for festivals in the boy's 
family, such as birth, thread ceremony, mar- 
riage, &c., Rs. 5; school fee for 12 months, say 
4 as. monthly (but it is often 6 as. and 8 as.), 
Rs. 3; weekly holidays, mentioned above, at 
the rate of 5as. per month, for 12 months, 
Rs. 3-12 as.: making a total for the year of 
Rs. 15-12 as. 

The total cost of the boy’s education, inclusive 
of the occasional presents if he remain st school 
for five years, would thus be about Rs. 80, and 
the whole of the emoluments of the pantoji, 
supposing him to have a school of 25 boys, 
would be Rs. 400 per annum. This is, however, 
rather a favourable view of the condition of a 
Hinda teacher. Where the parents of the 
pupils are generally well-to-do, the amount of 
the presents will often far exceed even this ; but, 
on the contrary, where they are poor, it will be 
very much less, and sometimes even the monthly 
fees are not paid, so that many masters do not 
realize annually a half, or sometimes even a 
third, of this amount. 

To propitiate the teacher the boys are glad to 
prepare his Aukah, to bring fire to light it, to 
prepare flowers for the worship of his house- 
hold gods, to sweep and cowdung the school 
floor and his lodging, to wash his pots; and 
boys even steal rice, salt, split-peas, money, 
&c. from their houses, seeing that those who 
succeed in so doing escape punishment, and are 
praised for cleverness though the greatest dunces 
in the school. Or the master filches their pocket 
money on the flimsiest pretexts. But if a boy 
should fail to give him anything, he is cruelly 
flogged,—for the hymn he has committed to 
memory at school says :— 

Tartar are cre 
mre Bar fae att 
Feat acai ger ert 
tart oer re7 oe. 
which means :—Remember the panfoji, and fill 
your pockets while going to school; for when 
filling your pockets how joyous you feel, for 
the cane is out of the way. 


The master is cruel as we have seen, his 
converastion revolting, every wicked expression 


Ea Oe tee 
+ K, Raghundthji's Marathi Schools and School Masters, in Marathi. Bombay : Gunput Krishnaji’s Press. 1960. 
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degrades his lips, and he is slothful and fond of 
sleep by day. But Hindus will on no account 
inquire after their children’s tuition, it is en- 
trusted to the pantuji, who, being a Brahman, 
is far too good to practise deception. He is 
ignorant of the higher branches of education : 
all he knows being picked up in a school similar 
to the one he now conducts. He knows to read 
plain manuscripts, repeat by rote the multiplica- 


tion table, with s few hymns to serve his own 
purpose, and to write a neat hand. 

Recreation is denied to the boys, as the 
pantoji thinks it the road to beggary. The 
parents agree with him, and instead of allowing 
their boys to play, they are pleased to see them 
squatted on the veranda or lying on the floor 
brooding over the all-absorbing topic—the pan- 
toji, and the beatings they receive at school. 


THE NORTHERN BUDDHIST LEGEND OF eee ARA’S DESCENT 
INTO THE HELL AVICHL 


BY PROF. EDWARD B, COWELL, M.A., CAMBRIDGE. 


One of the most remarkable feaiures of the 
Northern Buddhism, current in Nepal, Tibet, 
Tartary, and China, as distinguished from the 
Southern, current in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, 
is the worship paid to the Bodhisattwa 
Avalokiteswara. 

This Bodhisattwa’ is supposed to be the son 
of Buddha AmitAbha, who reigns in the 
Western heaven, called Sak havati;to him is 
attributed the famons formula Om mani padme 
hitm, and he is looked upon as the tutelary saint 
of Tibet. In China he is worshipped under a 
female form (corresponding apparently to the 
Hindu notion of a deity'’s éakti, or personified 
power), as K w an-y in, or the Goddess of Mercy ; 
and the Rey. S. Beal has translated the Con- 
fessional Service addressed to her, in the second 
volume (new series) of the Journal of the R. A. 
Society® (pp. 403—425). 

The name and attributes of Avalokiteéwara 
are entirely unknown to the Southern Buddhists ; 
and his worship is one of the later additions 
which have attached themselves to the simpler 
original system, as it spread throagh India, and 
ultimately made its way to China and Japan. 

We cannot tell when this new deity first rose 
on the popular horizon; but there are some 
indications which may help us to approximate 
in fixing thedate, Burnouf has remarked that 
the earlier and simpler Northern books contain 
no allasion to this object of worship. ‘Ce nom 
n'est pas cit¢d, une seule fois dans les Sutras, ni 
dans les kégendes de (’Avadéna Setaka, ni dans 
celles da Divya-Avaddna, tandis qu'il figure au 





* A Bodbisattwa is a potential Baddba, one who has only 
one more birth before he attains nirwina. Barnouf explains 
Avaldkiteiwara as a barbarous Sanskyit compound, meaning 


premier rang dans notre Lotus de la bonne loi" 
(Introd, p. 115). 

Fa Hinn, the Chinese traveller, who travelled 
in India from 399 to 414 A.p., expressly says 
(ch. xvi.) “men who belong to the Great 
Translution worship the Prajni Piramitéi, Man- 
juéri_ and AvalokiteSwara ;” and in a subsequent 
chapter he describes himself as invoking Avalo- 
kiteSwara when exposed toa storm during his 
homeward voyage from Ceylonto China, Hiwen 
Thsang also (who travelled in India in the 
seventh century) is well acquainted with this 
saint, and mentions him in several places, He 
finds his statue in Ka piéa, south of the Hindu 
Kush, and in a monastery in Udy ana, and 
in Kashmir, and he also mentions a celebrated 
statue on the bank of the Ganges, famed for its 
power of working miracles. 

The two best known Northern works which 
contain details respecting -AvalokiteSwara are 
the Kdranda-vyiha and the Saddhavma-Pun- 
darika ; the latter belongs to the collection of 
nine books which, under the name ‘the nine 
dharmas,’ is regarded with such veneration in 
Nepil. The latter was translated by Burnouf 
as Le lotus de la bonne loi; the text of the 
former has been recently published at Calcutta, 
in a native series of Sanskrit books. The editor 
does not mention where he found the original 
MS. from which he has printed his text; but 
it was probably one of the many MSS, presented 
by Mr. B. H. Hodgson to the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, between 1824 and 1839. 

The twenty-fourth chapter of the Lotus is 


‘le regardé fatrod. 
SC alse te Pie ano) Budde ottine Vien the 
Chinten te pp. 3 
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devoted to the praises of Avalokiteswara. To 
pronounce his name once is said to be equal in 
merit to the continual worship of as many 
Buddhas as there are sands in the sixty-two 
Ganges; and to invoke his aid in any difficulty 
or sorrow brings certain deliverance. He is also 
represented as assuming various forms in different 
worlds to proclaim the law of Buddha to different 
creatures ; tosome he appears under the form 
of a Buddha; to others of a Bodhisattwa, to 
others of Brahma Indra, MaheSwara or even of 
a universal monarch, a Brahman nor a Pidicha, 
“ in order to teach the law to those beings made to 
be converted by these respective teachers.'’ The 
Lotus is mentioned by Hiwen Thsang; and 
when he visits the mountain Gridhrakdta in 
South Bibar, he expressly adds that at the bottom 
of the southern edge of the mountain there was 
a stipa, and “here in olden time Buddha ex- 
plained the book of the lotus-flower of the law.” 

The Kédranda-vyiha has as its principal 
topic throughout the glory of AvalokiteSwara; 
and towards the end of the book we have 
glowing accounts of the efficacy of the cele- 
brated formulas attributed to him. The work is 
found in two different recensions, the one in prose, 
the other in verse. Tho latter has been partly 
analysed by Burnouf (Introd. pp. 220—231), but 
it is evidently the more modern version; the 
MS. of the prose version at Paris, however, was 
too incorrect for him to attempt to translate it. 
This defect has now been supplied by the 
Calcatta text. 

The peculiar characteristic of Avalokiteéwara, 
as worshipped by all the Northern Buddhists, 
is that he has declared his purpose, under the 
most solemn oath, to manifest himself to every 
creature in the universe, in order to deliver 
all beings from the consequences of sin.* 

The first few chapters of the Kdrinda-vyéha 
are occupied with a description of Avalokites- 
wara’s descent into the hell A vic hi to deliver 
the souls there held captive by Yama, the 
lord of the lower world. As these seem to me 
to bear a carious resemblance to the apocryphal 
Gospel of Nicodemus, I subjoin a translation 
from the Calcutta text, only occasionally con- 
densing the narrative where we have the usual 
repetition of the northern Buddhist writings. 

a areat a 
does this mean ‘ water ep eae he Tesvaat’ topcoat 


or endowed with the night nolan ? 


The Kéranda-vytha (or ‘arrangement of the 
basket of Avalokiteéwara’s excellences’) pro- 


fesses to be a narrative by the disciple Anan- 
da, who was present at the original discourse 
as uttered by Buddha, and it therefore com- 
mences with the usual formula evam muyd 
ésrutam, “thus was it heard by me.”’ 

The work opens with the description of an 
assembly held in the Jetavafia garden at Sré- 
yasti, where Buddha is attended by a vast 
throng of mendicant followers as well as a still 
more numerous audience from the spiritaal 
world, thousands of Bodhisattwas, and sons of 
the devas, with Indra, Brahmisahimpati, the 
Sun, the Moon, the Wind, Varuna, &c., at their 
head, with countless Nagas, Gandharvas and 
Kinnaras, with their daughters, and Apsarasax, 
besides hundreds of thousands of lay devotees 
of both sexes. 

“ When the vast assembly was met together, 
suddenly beams of light issued forth in the hell 
Avichi; and having issued forth they reached 
to the monastery of Jetavana, and decorated 
the whole place. The pillars appeared to be 
inlaid with heavenly gems, the upper chambers 
to be covered with gold, the doors, staircases, 
&c., to be all of gold, and the grounds outside 
to be filled with heavenly trees, with golden 
trunks and silver leaves, and hung with costly 
garments, pearl wreaths, and all kinds of orna- 
ments, while the eye wandered over lakes filled 
with water* and various kinds of flowers. 

Chapter If.—“ Then in the midst of that 
assemblyanoble Bodhisattwa named 8 ar yan i- 
varanavishkambhin, having risen from 
his seat, and thrown his upper garment over 
one shoulder and bent his right knee to the 
ground, putting his hands to his forehead, and 
turning reverentially towards Buddha, thus 
addressed him, ‘I am filled with excessive 
wonder, O holy one; whence come these rays ? 
of what Tathigata are they the visible majesty ?’ 

“ Buddha replied, ‘ This is not the majesty of 
a Tathigata’; O noble youth, the glorious 
Bodhisattwa Avalokiteéwara has entered 
into the great hell Avichi; and, having deli- 
vered the beings there, is entering the city of 
the pretas*; hence is it that these my rays have 
been emitted.’ 

Tia ee 
aie prt at bingo» sate of yin, dare 
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' “Then the Bodhisatiwa’ Sarvapivaranavish- 
kambhin addressed Buddha, ‘O holy one, what 
beings are found in Avichi? there where no 
joy (vichi) is known, does he preach the law ? 
in Avichi, whose iron realm surronnded by walls 
and ramparts is as it were one uninterrupted 
flame, like a casket of flashing jewels. In that 
hell is a great wailing cauldron, wherein myriads 
of beings are thrown; just as kidney beans or 
pulse eweat rising and sinking in a pot fall of 


boiling water, so do theee beings endure cor-— 
poreal pain in Avichi. How then, O holy one, | 


does the Bodhisattwa Avalokiteéwara enter 
there P’ 

“Buddha answered, ‘O noble youth, just 
as £m emperor enters into a garden full 
of all precions things, attended with all his 


royal pomp, so Avalokiteswara-enters into the | 


hell Avichi. But his body undergoes no change. 
When he approaches the hell, it becomes cool. 
Then the guards of Yama, bewildered and 
alarmed, begin to think, ‘ what is this inauspicious 
sign which has appeared in Ayichi?’ When 
Avalokitedwara enters, then there appear there 
lotuses a5 large as chariot wheels, and the 
cauldron burats open, and within that bed of 
fire a lake of honey is manifested. . 

“Then Yama's guards, seizing all manner of 
weapons, swords, clubs, javelins, &c. and all 


the defensive armour of hell, repaired to Yama, | 


the lord of justice, and addressed him :* Let our 
king know that our field of action’ is destroyed, 


and is become a place of pleasure and filled | of 


with all joy.’ 

“ Yama replied, ‘ Whatis the reason that your 
field of action is destroyed ?” 

“The guards answered, ‘Let our lord also 
know that an inauspicious sign has appeared in 
Avichi, all has become quiet and cool, and a 
man assuming all shapes at will has entered 
there, wearing matted locks and a diadem, and 
decked with divine ornaments, with his mind 
excessively benevolent, and like an orb of gold. 
Such is the man who has entered, and immedinate- 
ly on his entrance lotuses have appeared as 
large as chariot wheels, and the cauldron has 
burst open, and within that bed of fire a Inke 
of honey is manifested.’ Then Yama reflected, 
‘ Of what god is thisthemajesty ? Of Mabiéwara, 

* Asmdkarh harmabhimip. 


"Ip | L i read Selon Sot aren) See bee 
Cambridge MA. has’ tachcha déranikdy? na padyati sma 








| great in power, or Niriyana worshipped by the 


five oceans, or have any of the other sons of the 
gods obtained by boon such preéminent reward, 
and descended to this place, or has some 
iiikshasa arisen, some rival of Ravana?’ Thos 
he stood and pondered, and beholding with . his 
divine eye he saw no such power, in the world 
of the gods," and who else can have such.power. 

“ Then again he looked back to the hell Avichi, 
and therein he beheld the Bodhisattwa Avalo- 
kiteswara. Then Yama, the lord of justice, 
went where he was, and haying saluted his feet 
with his head began to utter his praise, ‘ Glory 
to thee Avalokite'wara Mahééwara, Padmaéri, 
the giver of boons, the subduer, best overlooker 
of the earth, &c.° -Thos having uttered his 
special praise, Yama thrice circamambulated 
round the Bodhisattwa and went out,’ 

Chapter IT. —* Then Sarvanivarapavishkam- 
bhin thos addressed Buddha, ‘When does the 
glorious Bodbisattwa Avalokiteéwara come 
back?’ Buddha answered, ‘Noble son, he has 
gone out of hell, and has entered the city of the 
pretas. There hundreds of thousand of pretas 
tall like skeletons, with bellies like mountains, 
and mouths like needles’ eyes, When Avaliki- 
tefwara comes to the preta city, the city be- 
comes cold, the thunderbolt ceases, and the 
doorkeeper, with uplifted javelin, his hand busy 
with poison, and his eyes red with sud- 
denly by his power begins to feel the influence 
benevolence; Imuat not have to do with such 
a field of labour,’ 

“ Then the Bodhisattwa Avalékiteéwara having 
beheld that abode of beings, being filled with 
compassion, caused ten Vajtarani rivers to 
issue from his ten fingers, and ten more from 
his toes; and likewise in his great compassion 
rivers of water poured from all his pores down 
to those afflicted beings, And when the prefas 
tasted that water, their throats became expand- 


| ed and their limbs filled, and they were satiated 
with food ofa heavenly flavour. Then, regain- 
ing human consciousness, they begin to think of 


worldly things. ‘Alas, happy are the men of 
Jambudwipa who can seek cool shade, who can 
always live near their parents and wives; who 
can cul the sacred staves, and repair the broken 


tdratarh talam. 
* T omit the remainder of this address, which extends to 
a page. 
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we were all lighted and saw one another.” 
Satan then goes ta Hades and tells him of 


and crambling monasteries and shattered 
topes; who can always wait on those who recite, 
write, or read the sacred books, and behold | Jesus, his crucifixion and death, and tells him 
the miracles and various wonderworks of the | to hold him firmly when he comes. Hades 
Tathigatas, Pratyeka-buddhas, Arhats, ond | replies that Christ had lately reseoed Lazarus,— 
Bodhisattwas.’ | “T conjure thee both for thy benefit and mine, 
“ Thus meditating, they abandoned their preta | not to bring him hither; for I think that he is 
bodies of punishment, and became capable of | coming here in order to raise up all the dead. 
attaining their desire. Then from Avalékiteé- | And this I say to thee, by the darkness which 
wara there issued the precious royal siltra of the | we keep, if thou dost bring him hither, none of 
‘great translation,’ the karanda vyiiha. Then | the dead will be left to me.” 
having split with the thunderbolt of knowledge While Satan and Hades were thus talking 
the twenty-peaked mountain of the delusion | together, there came a great voice like thunder, 
which teaches that the body exista,"" they were | quoting Psalm xxiv. 7: ‘“ And when Hades 
all born in the Sukhbiva t? world as Bodhi- | heard, he said te Satan, ‘Go forth if thoa art 
sattwas mimed Akfnkshita-mukbiabh, | able and resist him.’ Therefore Satan went 
Then Avalékiteéwara, when these beings were | forth. Then said Hades to his demons, ‘ secure 
released and born in the land of the Bodhisattwas, | well and firmly the brazen gates and the iron 
went out again from the city of the pretes. bars, and hold down my bolts, and stand 





Chapter IV.—*Then Sarvanivaranavish- | upright and watch everything; for if be should 
kambhin said to Buddha, ‘Does Avalékiteswara | enter here, woo will seize us.’ On hearing 
still delay to come ?* these things, the forefathers all began to re- 

* Buddha answered, ‘Noble son, heismaturing | proach him, saying, ‘All-devouring and in- 
the experiencé of many thousands of myriads of | satiate, open that the King of Glory may come 
beings ; day by day he comes and matures them, | in'......The voice therefore came again, ‘ Lift 
there never was such a manifestation of the | up the gates." Hades hearing the voice a 
Tathigatas as there is of the glorious Bodhi- | second time, answered as foraooth not knowing 
sattwa Avalikitedwara.''’ and said, ‘Who is thia King of Glory?’ The 

Buddha then describes an nssembly held ina -) angels of the Lord said, ‘The Lord strong and 
former mon by a Buddha named Sikhin, who | mighty, the Lord mighty in battle." And im- 
sees Avalikiteéwara coming to him with a | mediately at that word the brazen gates were 
present of heavenly flowers from Amité- | broken and the iron bars were crashed, and all 
bha. The Buddha Sikhin asks where he is | the dead that were bound were loosed from 
performing his works of merit. <Avalokites- | their bonds and we with them. And the King 
wara replies that he is visiting the innumerable | of Glory entered as a man, and all the dark 
hells in the universe, and that he has resolved | places of Hades were lighted up. Hades 
that he himeelf shall not grasp the perfect straightwey eried, ‘We are conquered, woe 
knowledge of a Buddha until all beings have | unto us.’ .....Then the King of Glory seized 
been not only delivered from punishment, but | the chief ridde Satan by the head, and delivered 
are settled in the world of Nirvana. him to the angels, and said, ‘ Bind with irons 

If we now turn to the second part of oo his haids and feet and neck and mouth.’ Then 
Apoeryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, we find a he delivered him to Hades, and said ‘Take him 
curious parallel to this legend. and keep him safely until my second coming.” 

The two sons of Simeon, who sre described | Then Hades took Satan and said to him, 
as having been raised from their graves at | ‘Beelzebub, inheritor of fire and punishment, 
Christ’s death, are brought before the chief | enemy of the saints, by what necessity hast thou 
priests, They then call for ink, pens, and | contrived that the King of Glory should be cruci- 
paper, and relate how they were in Hades with fied, that he should come hither and spoil us P 
the fathers, when suddenly “at the hour of | Turn and see that none of the dead is left in 
midnight, apon those dark places, there arose, | me, but all that thon didst gain by the tree of 
as it were, the light of the sun, and shone, and | knowledge, thou hast lost it all by the cross.’ 

“ Por this curious phrase conf. Burnouf, Introd. p. 263. and Ohilder’s Puli Dict. s. v. sakidya. 
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Christ then blesses all the fathers, beginning 
with Adam, and rises with them in triumphal 


procession to paradise, where he delivers them > 


to the archangel Michael. 





Is the resemblance of the two legends acci- 
dental, or is it possible that in the Buddhist 


account, we have one of those faint reflections | 


of Christian inflaence (derived perhaps from 
Persian Christians settled in western and southern 
India) which Professor Weber has endeavoured 
to trace in the doctrine of faith as taught in 
the Bhagavad Gila, and some of the medimval 
schools’ of the Vedinta? Much must depend 
on the date of the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, 
Maury and Cowper would place it as low as 





the fifth century, but Tischendotf with 

probability would refer ‘it to the second." 
Even if the present form ia which we have the 
legond is interpolated, much of it must surely be 
of an earlier date, and we find direct allusion to 
events described there, in the psendo-Epiphanius’ 
homily ia Sepulchrum Christi, ond in the 
fifteenth sermon of Eusebius of Alexundria.™ At 
the same time we have no reason to suppose 
that the Buddhist legend was connected with 
the earliest worship of Avalikited’wara. It is 
not allnded to by the Chinese travellers in India, 
and the date of the Karanda-vyiia can only be 
so far fixed, that it seems to have been trans- 
lated into Tibetan in the ninth century.“*—From 
The Journal of Philology, vol. ‘VI. (1876), 


pp. 222—231. f 
THE STORY OF THE FAITHFUL DEER. 


BY Erv. 5. BEAL. 


There is, perhaps, no fable so frequently met 
with in Buddhist books, and also depicted on 
coins and in sculptures, as the story of Buddha 
when he wns the king of the Deer. It is 
possible that this very story is that called the 
Miga-Jdfaka at Bharbut, at any rate it is one 
that carries interest with it, both as it exempli- 
fies the duty of wife-life devotion, and also ex- 
hibita in the simplest way the mode of instruc- 
tion adopted by the founder of the Buddhist 
religion, to impress on the minds of his fol- 
lowers the moral lessons it was hia aim to 
inculcate. 

The Story of the Deer-king. 

I remember, in years gone by, there was in 
the neighbourhood of Baniras a certam en- 
elosure (district: ordmya), in which a Deer- 


king with his herd bad found a place af pasture, | 


and -lived in contentment, At this time o 
hanter, having discovered the spot where these 
deer congregated, seta snare to entrap one or 
more of them, and as it happened he canght 
the king of the herd himself. At this time o 
certain hind, the wife of the Deer-king, big 
with young, seeing the Deer-king thus in the 
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| snare of the huntsman, stopped in tho neigh- 


bourhood, and wonld not leave the spot where 


he was. Meantime, all the other deer haying. 
fled from the spot, the Deer-mother spake as 


follows in Giéthds which she addressed ‘to 
the king :— 
“ Deer-king! exert your strength, 
Break to pieces the trap which man 
Has set to catch you, and escapes." 
Then the Deer-king answered in the follow- 
ing Gdthds, and said — 
“ Although I used all my strength, 
Yet I could not escape from this trap, 
Made as it is with ‘thongs of skin, sewed 
with silk, 
In vain should I struggle to get away trom 
soch « snare. 
Oh! ye mountain dells and sweetest foun- 
tains ! 
May none of your occupants 
‘Meet with such a misfortune as this!" 
And the Gdtfhde continue os follows :-— 
“ At this time those two deer, 
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Behold the wicked hunter approaching the 


spot. 
With his knife and club in his hand (ready 
to slay)” 

Then the Deer‘king, seeing the hunter thus 
armed approaching the place, said to the 
mother-deer :— 

‘This is the hunter, coming here, 

His face dark and forbidding, his doublet 
of skin. 

He will come and strip off my hide, 

Cut up my flesh in joints, and depart.” 

Then the female deer, gradually approaching 
the hunter, addressed him and said :— 

“ Most illustrious hunter! listen ! 

You may arrange your seat of grass and 


prepare 

First of all to kill me, and skin my hide 
from my body. 

Then go and kill your prisoner—the Deer- 
king.” 

At this time the huntsman addressed the 
bind as follows: “Is this Deer-king related 
to you?” Then the hind answered and said, 
“He is my husband. I love and revere him 
with all my heart, and therefore I am deter- 


mined to share his fate; kill mo first, then, | 


hunter ! and afterwards do as you list to him !” 
Then the huntsman reflected said : 
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“ What a faithful and exemplary wife is this! 
seldom indeed is auch a one to be found !"" 
Then he addressed the hind and said, “ Most 
respectable one! your conduct is very com- 
mendable ; I will let your lord go !"" 
Thon there was great joy, and the huntsman 
eaid :— 
“ Seldom have I seen snch faithTulness. 
Go, then! Oh, Deer-king! 
And as you owe your life to your mate, 
Cherish and nourish her as you ought.” 
Then the huntsman loosed the snare, and let 
the Deer-king go, on which the hind overjoyed, 
addressed the huntsman, and said :— 
“ Most virtuous and illustrious huntsman ! 
May all your friends and relations, 
As you have caused me to rejoice, 
Secing my husband escape, likewise so rejoice. 
Then Buddha said, “This Deer-king was 
myself, and the hind was Yasodhar§, who, 
on my account, experienced much sorrow, s0 
much indeed, that for six years she carried 
Rahtla in her womb, till of last hearing 
that I was about to return and assume the 
dignity of a universal monarch (whereas my 
kingdom is of o spiritoal character), overcome 
with joy she brought forth her son, Rahila, 
and clothed and adorned him as became the 
child of a queen,'" 
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THE IDOLS OF BAMIAN. 
Lieut.-General BE. Kaye, C.B., read a paper tothe 
Geographical Society, on 24th Feb. Inst, on 
“The Mountain Passes leading to the valley of 
Bamitn," from which we make the following 


extracts :=— 
“In direction W.N.W. from thecity of RAb ul, 


and distant from it about one degree and twenty 
minutes of longitude, in a strajght line, bnt some 
112 miles by the mountain road connecting the 
two 
years ago I traversed this route, with troops... 
and now, aided by such imperfect motes as I made 
av the time, I will endesvour to desoribe the 
country between the capital of the Amir and the 
idols of Bamifn ... " 

“Tt was oo.the 19th Sept. that we reached the 
Unah pass. Winter had commenced though the 
crops had not yet been out. At this point the 
elevation above sea lovel was estimated at nearly 
10,000 feet, The valley now terminated, and we 


“® From The Oriental, Nov, 6, 1878. 


places, lies the valley of Bamifn. Nearly forty | 


ascended the pass. It was not one continuous 
pass, bat a sneceasion of several short but steep 
ascents and descents, the general features of the 
summit of the Pag hman Chain being that of o 
broken, rugged table-land, riven by several deep 
chasme, and the breadth of the platenu from 4 to 
5 miles. We encamped on the height at an eleva- 
— ao feet ; the Kob-i-B &b& mountain 

) being visible, the contre peak bearing 
W.N.W. from our camp. senescent 
was visible to break the desolate monotony of the 
scene. In the distance ahead, o little west of 
north, the lofty range, in which are the passes of 
Kalu, Hajikak, and Irak, bounds the view. 

“Qlearing the Unah, we passed over four spurs 
branching from. the mountain on our left, and 
emerged into the valley of the river Helmund at 
Gardan-i-Diwar. This river rising some 20 miles 
to the north-east, here divides the Hindu Kush 
and Paghman ranges...” 

Fording the river we “entered the glen of the 
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Siah Su ng (‘black rock’),” and“ at about 6) 
miles from the Helmund, a wall of black rock (giving 
its name to the glen and to the stream) stretches 
across the defile, leaving but a narrow passage for 
the brook; and half a mile beyond it, on a small 
platean above the channel, there stands (or stood 
at that time) the small mud fort ralled Sish 
Kila..." 

“\Six miles higher up the valley of the Biah 


Sung stands the fort of Kharzar’..and “The | 
rock, on the flat summit of which there is in relief 


foot of the Irak Kotul (pass) is 54 miles north of 
Kharzar; the slopes of the mountains on either 
hand now unbroken by plateaux”....“ The 
summit of the pass was cetimated at 15,000 fect 
above the sea”... “Tho small valley of Mifn-i- 
Trfk is about 10 miles distant from the pass... 
There were several small forts to be seen in the 
valley, and some caves in the hill-sides, forming 
dwelling-places for some of the inhabitants.” 
From Mifn-i-[rAk into the valley of Ba min is 
six miles. “At night, on the 5th October, our 
camp was formed on the left bank of the Kala 
atream, and on the right of that flowing from 
Bamifn, at the junction of the two waters. The 
gorge of the defile leading from the Kalu Pass was 
on our left as we looked to the west; and at its 
entrance on the summit of a lofty insulated rock, 
with perpendicular faces, frowned down the ruined 
fortress of the Emperor Zo h&k, whence the place 
takes ita name. At this extremity the valley is 
about a quarter of a mile in breadth, and well 
cultivated,” 

“Tho groat image cut in the face of the cliff 
bounding the valley on the north is 9 miles from 
Zohik. The valley winds moch, varyingin width, 
generally not more thana quarter of a mile broad, 


until Bamifin is reached, where it opens out consi- | 


derably.”" . . .“ Several narrow glen, the channels 
of streams flowing from the Koh, on the south, fall 
into the valley. 
a valley itself, having numerous terraces of ficlds 
on either side of the rivulet, joins that of Bamifn 
nearly opposite the images; this is the Fouladi 
Vale.” 

"Higher up, near the idols (of which T have 
little to say except that they are very large and 
very ugly), there are,or more correctly, therestood 
at the time whereof I write, three forts, forming 
together o triangle; two of these, having four 
towers . wore assigned to the infantry ; and 
the third, a double fort, with six towers and a 
dividing wall in the middle, to the artillery..." 

“Near the foot of the great image, on some 
rising ground, there were the ruins of o fort, 
which must have been of considerable magritude. 


cares Me, Soak te 





. the largest, which is indeed | 





. » Between the images antl at their sides, peep- 
ing over their shoulders, and some eren above 
their heads, were many caves in the cliff side. 
having intricate connecting approaches, and gal- 
leries cut within the rock. These formed dwellings 
for many Bamifinchis and also for some camp 
followers of the British. 

“On the opposite side of the valley, about a 
mile to the west, a stony gully leadsinto the hills; 
e short way up this, there isa nearly insulated 


a recumbent figure bearing » rode resemblance 
to a huge lizard, and near the neck of the reptile 
there is a red splash as of blood. ‘This is called the 
AzdahaA, or dragon, said to have been slain by 
"AI or some Muhommadan saint of bygone days, 
and an indentation in the rock close by is held to 
be the gigantic foot-print of the slayer.” 

In December Dr. Lord; our political agent, 
“caused Saighan to be occupied; and in the early 
summer, Bajgah (‘ eagle's resting-place’), in the 
Kamard valley, became our most advanced post."* 

Col. H. Yule, C.B., referring to the preceding, 
writes" as follows :— 

“ Now let ns go back 1200 years, and take up 
the narrative of the Chinese pilgrim Hiwen 
Thsang, who entered India by Bamifin in a.p. 630, 

“‘Twolve or thirteen Wi (say 2 or 3 miles) enst 
of the city (of Bamifin) there is to be seen in a 
convent the recumbent figare of the Baddha in 
the act of entering niredna (i. e. dying); the figure 


is about 1000 feet long.” 


“For years I have been looking out for the 


rediscovery of this figure. And when my friend 


W. Simpson, starting to join the force of Sir 8. 
Browne as ortist and archeologist, asked me for 
any suggestions as to points for inquiry in north- 
ern Afghanistan, among other things I begged 
him, if he had s chance, to look out at Bamiin for 
the Nirivinn Buddha of Hiwen Theang. 

“But now woe learn for the first time that it 
was soon forty years ago by General Kaye and his 
comrades, Better late than never. It is true the 
General does not say anything of dimensions, and 
in any case I dare say Hiwen Theang’s are 

. Nor can we identify position very 
accurately, Bat Hiwon Thsang describes the great 
standing image os “on the flank of a mountain 
north-east of the city,” and the recumbent image aw 
“east of the city,” therefore further south than the 
standing image. And this corresponds generally 
with General Kaye's indications. 

“Before concluding, let mo venture a doubt 
whether the name Baj gah (p. 252) has anything 
to do with ‘eagles.’ It is a name which ‘often 


ae ee ee 
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and Fie de Hioun TAsang, pp. 09, 70, 
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recurs when one is studying itineraries in those | with the priest. 


regions, an occupation in which I-have formerly 
spent a good deal oftime. And I believe it means 
simply ‘place of toil,’ and marks where bdj or 
‘duty’ has been at one time or other exacted.” 





DARD CLANS, 

The following is the list of enstes among the 
Dirda of the districts of Gilgit, Astor, and Bal- 
tistin —Ronf, Shin, Yaskun, Eremin, 
Dim. Setting aside the Rond, which seems to 
be local only, it.ia necessary to. account for the 
other four, The Ddmesare the same as the 
Doms and other non-aAryan tribes of India, and, 
doubtless, these non-Aryans or pre-Aryans exist- 
ed right in the heart of the HimMlayaa at the 
time of the invasion of the Aryan race. In 
eupport of this view, I may mention the lowest 
castes in the various neighbouring nations, be- 
ginning with the Dogr&s, who are next to 
the PanjAb, and going through tho intermediate 
mountain region to Kashmir, to Ladakh, and ulti- 
mately to the Dird country. Thus the lowest 
class in each have similar ocoupations, and may 
be presumably of oneorigin. The Kremin caate 
among the Dérda is « mixed one, and analogous to 
the Sadras of India, The Yashkun and 
Shin evidently constituted the Dard nation at 
the time of its coming to those parts. The only 
distinction between these two to be observed, is 
a certain very peculisr custom of the Shin, con- 
sisting in their treatment of the cow. Lastly, 
while most of the Dards in these parts are Muoham- 
madans, some few villages of them have adopted 
the Buddhist faith fromthe Tibetans whom they 
came in contact with. ‘These seem to have been 
8 hin, of an early Dard migration,—F. Darw.* 





VESTIGES OF BUDDHISM IN MICRONESIA. 

In Horatio Hale's Ethnography and Philology’ 
(Philad. 1848) p. 78, ia the following notice of Tobi 
or Lord North's Island, which forms the south- 
western extromity of the Micronesian range :— 

“ According to the native traditions, « person- 
age, by name Pitakét,of copper colour like 
themselves, came many years ago from the island 
of Tornate (one of the Moluccas), and gave them 


their religion, and such simple arts as they pos-— 


sessed. It ia probably to him that we are to 
attribute some peculiarities in their mode of 
worship, such as theirtemple with rode images 
to represent the divinity. In the centre, sus- 
pended from the roof, is « sort of altar, into which 
they suppose their deity comes to hold converse 
~* From s paper read at the Oriental Congress in 1874; 


Tribner's Report, 4 
Conf Lagoon’ Td. Atterth, IV. 685-6. 





The temple is enlled vire 
yaris, or spirit-house.” 

There is evidently in this statement an allusion 
to Buddhism, although the author seems not to 
have been aware of it, and although the Tacts 
thomselves are greatly corrupted. 

Pita-kit, instead of being the name of a 
missionary, is the name of the sacred books of the 
Buddhists, which are called Tri-pittaka or Bedagat 
fin Borma), The vire yarisare the vihdrae or 
cloiaters of the Buddhist monks." 

This vestige of Buddhism in Micronesia is the 
more important, na this portion of the Pacific 
Ocean is now visited by missionaries and intelli- 
gent navigatora—J, W. G. in Jour, Amer, Orient. 
Soo, vol. V. p. 194. 





THE PLUNDER OF SURAT BY SIVAJI IN 1661. 
Parl of a Letter from M. Eecaliot to Dr. Browne." 

Thuss farr deare Browne, [had wroteon Tuesday 
the fifth of Jannary about ten in the morning, 
when ona sudden » strong alarme was brought 
to our house from the towne with news that 
Seus-Gee Rayu, or principal! governor, (for such 
assume not the name of kings to them selues, 
but yet endeoor to bee as absolute each in his 
province as his sword can make him,) was coming 
downe with an army of an yncertaine number upon 


| Burat, to pillage the citty, which newes strock no 


small consternation into the mindes of a weake and 
effeminate people, in soc much that on all hands 
there was nothing to be geene but people flying 


| for their lives ond Iamonting the loss of their 


estates, the richer sort whose stocke of money was 


| large enough to purchage that favor at the handa 


of the gouornor of the castle, made that their 
sanctuary and abandoned their dwellings to o 
merciless foo, wich they might well enough have 
defended with the rest of the towne had thay had 
the heartes of mon. The same day a post coms 


inand tells them that the army was come within 


tenne course or English miles, abd made all hast 
forward, wich put tho cowardly and vnfaithful 
govenor of the towne to send a seruantto Serageo to 
treat of some conditions of ransome. But Sevagee 
retaines the messenger and marthes forwards with 
all speed, and that night lodged his camp about 
5 miles English from the city, and the governor 
pereeucing well that this messenger returned not 
againe, and that Sevages did not intend to treat 
at that distance, he cranes admission into thecaatle 
and obtaineth it, and soe deserted his towne. 

The city of Surat ia the only port on this side 
India, wich belongs to the Mogol, and stands upon 

© "This 7 


s interesting extract forma the greater part of 
| aletter in Sir Thomas Browne's Works, stited by 8. 
Wilkin, F.L.5. 
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a river commodious enough to admitt vessells of 


1000 tan, seven milles up, at wich distance from 
the sea, there stands a reasonable strong castle well 
manned, and hausing great store of good guns 
mounted for the securing of the riuer at @ con- 
uenient distance, on the north east and south sides 
of this castle is the citty of Surrat built of a large 
extent and very popelus, Rich in marchandise, as 
being the mart for the great empire of the Mogol, 
but ill contriued into narrow lanes and without 
any forme. And for buildings consiste partly of 
brick, soe the houses of the richer sort partly of 
wood, the maine posts of wich sort only are timber, 
the rest is built of bambooes (as they call them) 
or caines, such as those youe make your angles at 
Norwich, but very large, and these being tyed 
together with the corda made of coconutt rinde, 
and being dawbed ouor with dirt, are the walls of 
the whole house and floors of the upper story of 
their houses. Now the number of the poore 
exceedingly surmounting the number of those of 
some quality, these bamboo houses are increased 
ynmeasurably, soe that in the greater part of the 
towne scarce tow or three brick houses are to bee 
geen in astreet, and in some part of the towne not 
one for many streets togather; those houses wich 
are built of bricke are vaually built strong, their 
walls of tow or tow and a half feet thicke, and the 
roofes of them flat and covered with a plaster like 
plaster of Paris, wich makes most comodous places 
to take the cuening aire in the hotter seasons; the 
whole town is unfortified ether by art or nature,’ 
ite situation i upon « larg plaine of many miles 
extent and their care hath been so little to secure 
it by art, that they have only made against the 
cheefe auonnes of the towne, some weake and ill 
built gatts and for the rest in some parts a dry 
ditch, easely passable by a footman, wanting s wall 
or other defence on the innerside, the rest is left 
goe open that scarce any signe of a ditch is 
perceiuable; the people of the towne are either the 
marchants, and those of all uations almost, as 
English, Datch, Portugalls, Turkes, Arabs, Arme- 
nians, Persians, Jews, Indians, of seueral sorts, 
but principally Banians, or els Moores the con- 
querors of the country Hindues, or the ancient 
inhabitants or Persees, whoe are people fled out of 
Persia ages agoe, and here and some miles up tho 
country settled in great numbers, Tho Banisa is 
one who thinks it the greatest wickedness to kill 
any creature whatsoever that hath life, least 
possibly they might bee the death of their father 
or relation, and the Persee doth supperstitiously 
adore the fire as his God, and thinks it an vnpor- 
—————————— 
® The walls of Surat up to. this were of mud ; 
were now ordrred to be of brick. Thevenot, 

who was at Sarat in tho early part of 1058, mentions that 
they were then ia progress. —Grant « History of the 


donable sin to throw watter upon it, soe that ifs 
house bee fired or their clothes upon their backs 
burning thay will if thay can hinder any man from 
quenching it. The Moores ar troubled with none 
worthy conetuousness of the governour of the 
towne thay bad noe body to head them, nor none 
ynto whome to joyne themselves, and soe fled 
away for company, whereas if there had beene 500 
men trayned, and in a readyness, as by order from 
the king there over should, whose pay the gouer- 
nour puts into his own pocket, the number to 
defend the citty would have amounted to some 
thousands. This waa the condition of the citty 
at the tyme of its inussion. 

The inuader Seva Gee is as I have said by 
extraction a Rayar or s gonernour of a small 
country on the coast southward of Basiue, and 
was formerly a tributary to the King of Vijapore, 
but being of an aspiring and ambitious minde, 
subtile and withall a soldier, hee rebells agains 
the king, and partly by frande, partly by force, 
partly by corruption of the kings gi of 
the kings castles, seaseth many of them 
hands. And withall parte of a country for wich 
the King of Vijapore paid tribute 
His insolencys were soe many, and 
great, that the King of Vijapore thought it high 
tymo to endeavor his suppression, or ols all would 
be lost. Hee raises his armies, but is worsted 


if 


eas 
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thoee lands which hee held of him, and for the 
rest Sevageo was to make good his possession 
against the Mogol as well as hee could. after some 
tymeof forbearance. The Mogol demands histribate 
from him of Vijapore, whoe returns answer that 
hee had not possession of the tributary lands, 
but that they were detayned from him by his 
rebbell who was grown too strong for him. Upon 
this the Mogol makes warr both vpon the 
King of Vijapore and Seuagee, bat as yet without 
any considerable success: many attempts have 
been made, but still frusterated either by the 
cuning, or vallor, or money of Seasgee: but now 
of late Kattap Chawn, an Umbraw,’ who passed by 
Surrat since I arriaed with 5000 men, and 14 


way towards their randevouz, as wee bear hath 
taken from him a strong castle, and some impres- 
sion into his country, to deuest wich, ware it is 
probable he took this resoluction for inuation of 
this country of Guzarat, His person is described 
by them whoe haue seen him to bee of meane 
Nedrotle Mes ee 
» Ellict snd 
s Hist. vol. VIL. pp. 269, 270. 
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stature, lower somewhat then I am erect, and of 
an excellent proportion. Actual im exercise, and 
when ever hee speaks seemes to smile a quicke and 
peercing eye, and whiter then any of his people. 
Hee is distrustfall, seseret, subtile, cruell, perfi- 
dious, insulting over whomsoever he getts into 
his power. Absolute in his commands, and in his 
punishments more then severe, death or dismem- 
bering being the punishment of every offence, if 
necessity require, venterous and desperate in 
execution of hia resoluea as may appeare by this 
following instance, The King Vijapore’ sends 
downe his vnckell a most accomplished soldier, 
with 14000 men into Sevagee's country: the 
knowne vallor and experience of the man made 
Seuagee conclude that his best way was to assasi- 
nate him in his owne armye by a sudden surprise. 
This conduct of this attempt, how dangerous 


soever, would have been yndertaken by many of | 


his men of whose conduct hee might haue assured 
himselfe, but it seemes he would hane the action 
wholly his own, hee therefore with 400 as desperate 
as himselfe enters the army vndiscovered, comes 
to the generalls tent, falls in upon them, kills the 
guard, the generalls sonne, wounds the father, 
whoe hardly escaped, seiseth on his daughter and 
carries her away prisoner, and forceth his way 
backe through the whole army, and returnes safe 
without any considerable loss, and afterward in 
dispight of all the King of Vijapore could do, hee 
tooke Rajapore, a great port, plundered it, and 
seised our English marchants, Mr. Rivington, Mr. 
Taylor, and digged vp the English house for 
treasure, and kept the marchants in prison about 
8 months. 

Wednesday the 6th Janu: about eleven in the 
morning, Sevagee arriued neere a great garden, 
without the towne about a quarter of o mile, and 
whilst hee was busied in pitching his tents, sent 
his horsmen intothe outward streets of the towne 
to fire the houses, sor that in less then halfe 
an houer wee might behold from the tops of our 
house two great pilliera of smoke, the certaine 


signes of a great dissolation, and soethey continued | 


burning that day and night, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, still new fires raised, and every day 
neerer and neerer approaching our quarter of the 
towne, that the terror was great, I know yous will 
eassly belieus, and upon his first begining of his 
firing, the remainder of the péople fled as thicke as 
possible, so that on Thuoraday the streets were 
almost empty, wich at other tymes are exceeding 
thicke with people, and wo the English in our 
house, the Duch in theirs and some few marchants 
of Turkey and Armenia, neighbours to our English 
house, possessed ofa Seraw or place of reception 
for strangers, were left by the gouernor and his 
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people to make what shift we could to secure . 
ourselves from the enemys : this might the English 
and Doch have done, leaving the towne and gooing 
over the river to Swalley to our shipps, which 
were then riding in -Swalley hole, but it wns 
thought more like Englishmen to make ourselves 
ready to defend our lines and goods to the utter- 
most than by a flight to leave mony, goods, house, 
to merciless people, and were confirmd in a 
resolution that the Dach alaoe determined the 
same, though there was no possibility of relieuing 
one another, the Dach house beeing on the other 
side of towne almost an English mile asunder. 

In order therfore to our better defence, the 
president St. George Oxinden, » most worthy 
discreet courageous person, sent advice to our 
ships at Swalley of our condition, with his desires 
to the Captains to spare him out of their ships 
what men they could, and wee in the meane tyme 
endeavoured to fitt our house soe well as wee 
could, sending out for what quantity of pronision 
of victunlls, watter and pouder we could gett, of 
wich wee gott a competent store. Tow brass guns 
we procured that day from amarchant in towne, of 
about three hundred weight o piece, and with 
old ship carriages mounted them, and made porta 
in our great gate for them to play ont of to 
scoure a shorte passage to our howse; that after- 
noone we sent aboard a ship in the riner for 
gunsand had tow of about six hundred a piece 
gent up in next morning with shott convenient ; 
some are sett to melt lead and make bullets, others 
with chesels to cutt lead into slugs, no hand idle 
but all imployed to strengthen every place as tyme 
would give leane to the best advantage. On 
Weddensday men arrined to the number of forty 
odd, and bring with them tow brass guns more, our 
four smaller guns are then carried yp to the tope 
of the house and three of them planted to scoure 
two greet streets, the four was bent vypon a rich 
churles house (Hogee Said Boog of whom more by 
and by) becanse it was equally of hight and being 
posesed by the enemy might hane beene dangerous 
to our house; Captaines are appointed and every 
man quartered and order taken for relicuing one 
another ypon necessity; o freah recrute of men 
coming of about twenty more, wee than began to 
éonsider what houses neere vs might bee most 
prejudicial ; and on one side wee tooke possession 
of paged, or Banian idol temple, which waa just 
vnder our house, wich hauing taken wee were 
much more secared on that quarter; on the other 
s Morish Mesecte where seuerall people were 
harboured, and had windowes into oor outward 
yard, was thought good to bee cleared and shutt 
vpp, wich accordingly done by party, all the 
people sent to seeke some other place to harbour 
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in. Things being thus reasonably well prepared, shoud twenty-five horsaion wall mounted, they 
newes is brought vs that Mr. Anthony Smith, | discharged at them and wounded one man and 
eervant of the companyes, one whoe hath been | one horse, the rest fac’d about and fled but made 
cheife in severall factoryes, was taken prisoner by | a shift to carry off their wounded man, but the 
Seungee soulderiera as be came ashore neere the | borse fell, haueing gone a little way ; what became 
Daoch house, and was comeing to the English,—an | of the wounded man we cannot tell, but Mr, Smith 
vnfortunate accedent wich made ve all much con- | saw him brought into the armey upon mens 
cerned, knowing Seuagee cruelty, and indeed ganue | shoulders and shewed there to Sevagee; tow of 
him ouer as quite lost ; hee obtains leane somefew | our men were hurt, one shott slightly inte the 
hovers after to send a note to the president, | legg with an arrow, the other rasbly parting-from 
wherin hee aquants him with his condittion, that | the rest and raning on before waa cutt deep ouer 
hee being brought before Senagee hee was asked | the shoulder, but thanks to Godin a faire way of 
what hee was and auch like questions, and att last 
by Sevagee told that hee was not come to doe any 
personall hurte tothe English or other marchanta, 
bat only te revenge him selfe of Oroin Zeb, (the 
great Mogol) because hee had invaded his counttry, 
had killd some of hia relations, and that hee 
would only have the English and Duch give him 
some treasure and hee would not medle with their 
houses, elaae hee would doe them all miacheefe 
possible. Mr, Smith desired him to send a 
with him to the English house least hee should 
finde any mollestation from his men, but hee 
answers as yet hee must not goe away, but comands 
him to bee carried to the rest of the marchanta, 
where, when hee came, hee found the embassador 
from the great king of Ethiopia vnto Oram Zeb 
prisoner, and pinioned with m great number 
Banians, and others in the same condition : haning 
get there some tyme, about halfe-an hower, hee | thay imediatly in hast deserted the house, and 

is seised ypon by a cupple of black rogges, and | that as it afterwards appeared, in such hast as to 

pinioned in that extremety that lee hath brought | leave tow baggs of mony dropt downe behjnd them, 

away the marke in his armes with him ; this what | yet with intention as they told the people they. 
hee writt and part of what he related when wee | mett (such poore wretches as had nothing to loose 

gott him agasine. Tho president by the messenger | and knew not whether to flye) to returne next day 

ene of Sevagee men, as we imagined, returned | [to] fier the house, but that was prevented. On 

answer that hee wounderd at him, that professing | Friday morning, the president sent vnto the caatle 

peace hee should detainean English man prissoner, | to Hogee Sgid Beg to know whether he would 

and that if he would send him home, and not to | permitt him to take possession of and secure a 
suffer his people to come go newre hia house a3 to great company. of warehouses of his adjoyneing to 

give cause of suspition, hee would hurt none of | our house, and wich would bee of great consequence 
his men, other wayes hee was vpon his owne | to preserve both his goods and our house, hee 

defence upon these tearmes; wee were all Wedens- | testified his willingness, and immediately from the 

day and yntil Thursday about tow at afternoon, | tope of our house by help of a Inddor we entred 

when peresiueing topa of lances on the other side | it, and haucing found the enemie, haucing beene 

of a neighbour bouse, and haueing called to the | all Wedensday afternoon and night till past 

men to depart and not come so neere ve, but thay | Thursday noone plundering the great house, bad 
not stirring and intending as wee concluded to | likewise entered and begun to plonder his first 
sett fier to the house, on the quarter whereby our | warehouse, bat were scard and that little hurt was 
house would have been in moat eminent danger | done, they had time to carry nothing that ia yet 
of being fiered alsoe, the president comanded | knowne of, and unly broken open certaine vossella 
twenty men voder the comand of Mr. Garrard | of qnickesilyer, which there lay spilt about the 
Aungier, brother to my lord Aungier, to sally | warehouse in great quantetye; wee locked it vp 
forth vpon them, and another party of about sce | and put a guard in the roome next the street, wich 
many more to make good their retreate, they did | through help of o beleoone secured by thicke 
soe, and when thay faced them, judgd them to bee | planks tyed to the belcoone pillors, soe close on to 


recovery. 

On Wedensday afternoone a party of the enemy 
came downe to Hogee Said Begu house, hee then 
in thecastle, one of a prodigous estate, and brake 
open the vndefended doores, and ther continued 
all that night long and till next day, that we 
sallyed ont vpon their men on the other quarter of 
our house, they appeared by tow or three at a 
tyme vpon the tope of his house, to apye what 
preparations wee made, bat as yet had no order 
to fier vpon them, we beard them all night long 
beating and breaking open chests and doores, with — 
great maules, but were not much concerned for 
him, for bad the wretch had sce much heart as to 
have stood ypon his guard, the 20 part of what 
they tooke from him, would have hiered soe many 
men aa would hane secured all the rest; when 
they heard that wee wear abroad in the streets 
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another as no more space was left but for a muskett | 


to play out, was 50 secured aa no approach could 
bea made againe to the doore of his great house or 
any passage to the warehouse, but what must 
come wnder dainger of our shott, In the after- 
noone on Friday, Sevagee sends Mr, Smith as his 
messenger to our house with propositions and 
threats, hsueing first made him oblige himsel% to 
returne, and with all obliging himselfe when he 
did returne, that hee would doe him noe burt, 
what soeuer mesage he should bring, his mesenge 
was to send him 3 lacks of rupees; (every lnck is 
100,000, and every rupee is worth 2s, Sd.) or elss 
let his men freely to doe their pleasure to Hogee 


Said Begs house, if not threatening to come and | 
force vs, and vowed to kill euery person in the | 


house, and to dig vp the houses foundation. To 
this it was answored by the messenger that came 
with Mr. Smith, that as for his tow propositions 
he desired tyme to mak answer to them till the 
morrow, they being of soe great moment, and as 
for Mr: Smith that hee would and did keep him 
by force, and hee should not returne till than, 
when if hee could consent to either proposition 
hee would send him, Mr. Smith being thus 
returned to vs, yous may bee sure each man was 


inquisitive to know news; whoe told va for their | 


number, they did gine themselues out to bee 
10,000, and they were now at least a very considor- 
able armey, since the coming of tow myers with 
their men whose names hee knew not: that their 
horse were very good, and soe indeed, those wich 
we saw were: that when hee away, hee 
could not guess by the mony heaped vp in tow 
heapes before Sevagee his tent, than that he 
cor oiddand 20 or 25 lack of rap. that the day 
when hee came away in the morning, there was 
brought in neere ypon 200 porters laden each with 
tow baggs of rupees, and some hee guessed to bee 
gold, that thay brought in 28 sere of large pearls, 
with many other jewals, great diamonds, rubies, 
and emeralds, (40 sere make 3/ pound weight) and 
these with on increedable quantety of mony, they 
found at tho house of the reputed richest marchant 
jn the world, his name is Verge Vora, his estate 
haucing beene esteemed to bee 80 lack of rap, 


That thoy were still every hower, while hee was | 


there, bringing in loods of mony from his house; 


his desire of mony is soe great, that he spares noo | 


barbours cruelty to extort confessions from his 


prisoners, whip them most cruely, threstens | 


death, and often executeth it, [if] thay doe not 

aoo muoh as hee thinks they may, or 
desires they should, at least cutte of one hand, some 
tymes both; a very great many there were, who 
hearing of his coming went forth to him, thinking 


to fare the better, but found there fault to there | 


coast; as one whoe come to our honse for cure, hee 
went forth to meete him and told him he was come 
from about Agra with cloth, and had brought 40 
oxen loaded with it, and that hee came to present 
him with it all, or eles what part hee should please 
to command. Sevagee asked him if he had no 
mony, hee answered that he had mot oa yet sold 
any cloth since hee came to towne, and that he 
had no mony : the villaine made his right hand to 
bee cutt of imediately, and than bid him begone, 
he bad noo need of his cloth; the poor old man 
returns, finds his cloth burnt, and himself deste- 
tute of other harbor, comes to the English house 
where hee is dresed and fed. 

But to proceed, Mr. Smith farther tells ys, that 
on Thursday their came a young fellow with some 
condition from tht govenor, wich pleased Sevagee 
not at all, soe that hee asked the fellow whether 
his marster, being now by him cooped up in hia 
chamber, thought him o woman to socoept such 


conditions, The fellow imedintely returns, “ and 


we are not women; I have somewhat more to say 
to youe;” drawes his dagger, and runs fall at 
Sevageo breast; a fellow that stood by with a sword 
redy drawne, strikes between him and 

and strikes his hand almost of, soe that [if] hung 
but by o pece of flosh; the follow hanging made 
hia thrust at Sevagee with all his might, did ‘not 
atop, but ran his bloody stumpp against Sevages 
breast, and with force both Sevagee and hee fell 
together, the blood being seen upon Sevagee the 
noise run through the camp that hea waa killed, 
and the crye went, kill the prisoners, where upon 
some were miserably hacked ; but Sevages haneing 
quitted himselfe, and bee that stood by hancing 
clouen the fellowa scull, comand waa given to stay 


“the execution, and to bring the prisoners before 


him, wich was imedistely dons, and Sevagee 
according as it came in his minds cansed them to 
entt of this mans head, that mans right hand, both 
the hands of a third. It comes to Mr. Smith 
turne, and his right hand being comanded to bee 
eutt of, hee cryed out in Indostan to Sevagee, 
rather to cutt of his head, ynto wich end his hatt 
was takon of, but Sevagee stopt execution and soo 
praised be God hee escaped. 

There were than about four heads and 24 handa 
eutt of after that Mr. Smith was come away, and 
retayned by the president, and they heard the 
anawer hee sends the embassador of Ethiopea, 
whome hes had ‘sett free upon delivery of 12 horses 
and some other things, sent by his king to Oron 
Zeb, to tell the English that hee did intend to 
visitt va, and to raise the house and kill every man 
of va. 

The president resolutly answers that we were 
redy for him and resolued not to stire, but let 
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him come when hee pleased, and since hee had as 
hee saide resolued to come, hes bid him come one 
pore, that is about the tyme of a watch, sooner 
than hee intended. With this answer the ambas- 
sador went his way, and wee heard no farther from 
him any more but in the terrible noise of the fier 


and the hideous smoke wich wee saw, but by Gods | 


mercy came not soe neere vs a8 to tako hold of vs, 
ever blessed be hie name. Thursday and Friday 
nights were the most terrible nights for fier: on 
Friday after hee had ransaked and dug vp Vege 
Voras house, hee fiered it aud a great vast number 


more towards the Dutch house, a fier soe great as — 


turnd the night into day; as before the smoke in 
the day tyme had almost turnd day into night; 
rising soe thicke as it darloned the sun like a great 
cloud. On Sunday morning about 10 o clocke ss 
thay tell ys hee went his way. And that night lay 
six courses of, and next day at noone was 


over Brooch river, there is a credable information — 


that he hath shipt his treasure to carry into his 
own country, and Sr George Oxenden bath sent a 
fregate to see if hee can light of them, wich God 
grant. Wee kept our watch still till Tueeday. 

T had forgote to writte you the manner of their 
cutting of mens hands, which was thuss; the person 
to suffer is pinioned as streight as possibly they 
can, and then when the nod is ginen, a soldier come 
with a whitle or blunt knife and throws the poore 
patient downe vpon his face, than draws his hand 
backwards and setts his knee upon the prisonera 
backe, and begins to hacke and cutt on one side 
and other about the wrest, in the megane time the 
poore man roareth exceedingly, kicking and bitting 
the ground for very anguish, when the villiane 
perveieses the bone to bee laid bare on all sides, 
hee setteth the wreat to his knee and gives it o 
snap and proceeds till he hath hacked the hand 
quite of, which done thay force him to rise, and 
make him run soe long till through paine and loss 
of blood he falls cat ned they then vnpinion him 
and the blood «ts ‘ . 

Surat, Jan. 26th 166}. 





ISLAMIC DOCTRINE OF WOMAN'S SOUL. 

On Wednesday, the 12th of February, 18/79, a 
paper was read, before the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, by J. W. Redhouse, Esq., M.R.A.5., on 
Turkish Poetry, with o notice of the Islamio 
doctrine of woman's soul. The lecturer gave o 
description of the nature and varieties of Turkish 
poetry, citing Von Hammer's published works, 
one of which gives a specimen from each of more 
than two thousand Turkish poets, and states that 


above nine thousand were noticed in collected | 


biographies. He then gave fifteen specimens, 
ancient (sixteenth century) and recent, 





in the | 


verse, some short, othera of considerable length, 
One of the former, a tetrastich elegy on a lady, by 
Filzil, must here suffice as an example of the 
Turkish idea, and the English paraphrase :— 
“ Alas! thou'st laid her low, malicious Death, en- 
a te cae 
The hourglass out, thon’st cut her off, dixporting 
still in life's young spring! 
© Earth! all-fondly cradle her. Thou, Trusty 
Seraph! welcome her with smiles, 
For she, fair pearl, the soul's love was of one who 
ia a wide world's king.” 
In commenting on the third line of this gem of 
tender pathos, Mr. Redhouse took occasion to show 
how erroneous is the notion that the fuith of 


| Islim denies the possession of a soul by woman. 


This erroneous idea has not first ariven in these 
latter times; though when it first arose may be 
a question. Sale, in the Preliminary Discourse to 
his English translation of the Qur'dn (Aleoran, 
Koran, etc.), published in 1734, mentions the 
notion, to refute it from that book. Now the facts 
of the case were partly made known to English 
readers by Sale and by the lato eminent Oriental- 


| ist, B. W. Lane, in his Modern Epyptians. The 


Qur'au has various passages that explicitly promise 
or threaten the joys of heaven or the torments of 
hell to women, “therein to dwell forever.” Such 


are, capecially, Suria ix. 69, 78; xiii. 23 ; xxxiii. 35 ; 
xxxvi. 56; xlii. 70; xlviii, 5 and 6; Ivii. 12; Ixvi. 
6,10, 11; exi. 4. That in su. xlviii. 5 and 6, mnat 


suffice here:—" That He may cause the believers 


| ond the believeresses to enter into paradises 


through which rivers flow, to dwell therein for 
ever. And that He may punish the hypocrites 
and the hypocritesses, and the polytheists and the 
polytheistesses, who imaginean evil conceit against 
God." Noah and Abraham are also said in the 


| Qur'dn, xiv. 42; lexi £9, to hare prayed for “both 


my parents.” The immortality of woman's soul 
was therefore taught to the Pagan Arabians, not 
ago new doctrine, but as anarticle of the faith of 
the patriarchs, of which Islim was bat the 
Murray, London: 1860, p. 88, |. 37,)in his account 
of the public address from the pulpit delivered 
every Friday, after the noontide service of worship 
(praise, not prayer): “And be Thou well pleased, 
© God, with their mother .... ond their 
Sala uit aod with-theresb of the wave 
wives , vpardon the believing men ond the 
belioving woraan, and the Muslim men and the 
Muslim women .... living and dead, ....” 
The bcirtab partion of Lalls is the same, word for 
word, in the case of men and women; as also is 
that for infants, grammatical variants alone except 
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ed. The adult service says: “Cause thou this 
departed one to possess the solace and the ease, 
and the merey and the grace. O God, if she have 
been a worker of good works, then do Thou add 
nnto her good works. And if she have been an 
evil doer, do Thou pass it over. And may security 
and glad tidings surround her, with honour and 
privilege. And free Thou her from the torment of 
the grave and of bell fires, causing her to dwell in 
the abode of the with hor children. O 
God, make Thou her tomb a garden of the gardens 
of heaven; and let ndt her grave be a pit of the 
pits of perdition. For Thy mercy’s sake, O Thou 
most Compassionate of the Merciful.” Every 
Muslim woman’s tombstone, like those of the 


soul. Every Muslim, man and woman, five times 
a day, after the prescribed service of worship, 
offers, as an apostolic custom, a voluntary prayer 
for the forgiveness of his or her sins, of those of 
their “two parents,” and of all “ believers and 
believeresses.’’ Sa’di, the great Persian poct, has 
said in his well-known Sustay, respecting the Last 
Judgment :-— 
“ Devout women, the Lord God who've faithfully 
serv'd, 
Shall high precedence hold over men that have 
swerv'd.” 
To judge from these specimens, Turkish poetry 
nusy repay the research of the curious; and from 
these arguments, the question of woman’s soul, as 
viewed in Islam, must be considered as definitely 
set at rest. - 





THE BUNDAHISH. 
(Letter from Dr. Ed. W. West to the Academy, 
28th April 1879.) 
It may interest Oriental scholars to learn that 
a manuscript exists which contains a mach more 


text is contained in Seas ceri. 
copy of which was brought from India to 
Paris by “Ano Duoperron more than half o 

before the original found its way to 
Unfortunately the old MS. at Copen- 
hagen has lost one folio of the Bundahish, the 
SPS i lee ea it 
copy known to 





regarding the missing text. The Dasturs appear- 
ed to know nothing about it; but Mr. Kharshedji 
Rustamji Cama kindly sent me a description of a 
manuscript of the Bundahish, which its owner (a 
young priest named Tehmuras Dinshahji Ankles- 
aria) had prepared at his request, and Mr. Teh- 
muras subsequently sent mea copy of five chapters 
of his MS. with further information about it. 

This MS. was brought from Persia a few years 
ago, and contains not only fifteen more chapters 
than the MSS. hitherto known, but also much 
additional matter in several other chapters, so 
that the text is more than doubled in extent. 
From a notice of the writer and his contempor- 
aries contained in the penultimate chapter, it 
appears that this version of the Bundahish was 
written about the same time as the Dddistdn-i- 
Dini—that is about ap. 880. So far as I can 
judge from the portion of the text (about one- 
tenth of the whole) which was kindly placed at 
my disposal, it is hardly possible to distinguish 
the style of the additional matter from that of the 
received text; so that there is every probability 
that the MSS. hitherto known consist merely of 
extracts from this longer text. I am however 
inclined to suspect that this longer text was only 
& revision of an older work, as there is reason to 
suppose that the original Bundahish terminated 
with the account of the resurrection. 

The manuscript belonging to Mr. Tehmuras is, 
of course, 4 comparatively recent copy of the 
ninth-century recension; it is not dated, but it 
was written by the granduncle of s writer who 
copied another MS. in a.p. 1572." 





THE WALIS OF PERSIA, &e. 


General A. H. Schindler writes to The 
Academy* | 

Muhammad, who commanded part of the Persian 
troops at the battle of Gulniibid [March 8, 1723] 
was Wal! of Howeizah or Hawizah, a town and 
district at the lower end of the Kerkheh or Kerah 
river, which flows into the Tigris. The chiefs of 
the Hawizah’® Arabs have the hereditary title of 
Wall; and at times, when they wore also Gover- 
nors of Arabistan, they were called Will of Arabis- 
tan, not Viceroy of Arabia [as Malloson writes it) 
but Governor of Arabistan, Arabistan was always 
and is the Persian province bounded on the north 
by Little Luristan, on the east by Great Luristan 
(the Bakhtifri country) and Firs; extends in the 
south to the Persian Gulf, and joins on the west 
Turkish territory. 
Pye sdP deer eefnarnn gee fey hae: he speaks of 


"A as the government of ten Walis 
deed ta Fede alee ee 
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The hereditary Walis at present in Persia are -— 
1, Wall of Hawizah residing at Hawizah; 2, WAlt 
of Pusht-i Kah Luristén (a descendant of Kelb 
Ali Khén, the murderer of Captains Grant and 
Fotheringham, over seventy years ago), residing 
at Mandelf in Pasht-i Koh Lauristan, a district or 
province joining the Baghdad P&shalik on the 
east. In these two cases Wali would mean 
“chief.” Then there is Muhammad Kbin who 
has the title of Wall like his father Qasim Khan, 
a surname given him by the Shih. The governors 
of provinces are sometimes addressed os Will. 
There was also till lately a WAll of Kurdistén. 

The Muhammad of Gulnibéd wonld thus be 
“Chief. of the Hawizah Arabs and Governor of 
Arnbistan.” 

On this Sir F. J. Goldamid remarks* ;— 

General Schindler’s definition of “ WAli of Ara- 
bistin” is doubtiess correct, and the meaning of 
“ Arbistan,” both for Turks and Persians, must 
be restricted to those tracts of country peopled 
by Arabs which have been annexed to their respec- 
tive dominions by Sultén and Shih. “ Viceroy of 
Arabia” is clearly a misnomer in this instance, it 
is as ifthe title “ Viceroy of America” were applied 
to a Governor-General of Canada. Muhammed 
Will is styled by Krusinski “Prince of Hacvuzs, 
a part of Arabin dependent upon Persia.” Bat 
the samte author has much to say about this 
personage; nor is there, perhaps, any contem- 
porary writer from whom 0 full an account of the 
Afghan invasion of Persin in 1723 can be obtained. 
In addition to the WAlf of Kurdistan and others, 
mentioned by General Schindler, there is, or was 
until very recently, a Walt of Kesht. As regards 
the “ Walis” of former days, the following extract 
from M. Sanson's writings may be read with 
interest. The actual volume quoted is a translation 
by John Savage published in 1695 :— 


“ There are six sorta of governors in Persia, vis. ; 
The Valis. 
The Bogueler Beguis. 
The Col Beguis. 
The Viziers. 
The Sultans. 
The Derogats. 
“The Vatis are descendants from sich princes 
as have been conquered by the king of Persia, and 
whose kingdoms he leaves to their sole 
mont. There are ten of this kind, viz:—(1) 
Georgia; (2) Lauristan; (3) Avizn; (4) Bactiaris; 
(6) Zeitoun Ardetan ; (6) Mazandran ; (7) Teharkez; 
(8) Herat; (9) Kandahar; and (10) Karamania 
or Kerman. These Valis have their places 
at the Council-board, and at feasts and 
audiences, immediately after the six Rokua Dolvets. 
They are considered of as Princes, and have those 
priviledges as the king’s guests have, which is to 
be Pensioners and Tablers during their stay at 
Court. The king has lately seized upon the govern. 
ment of the Vali of Kerman as also of the other 
Begueler-beguis. I know not whether because 
their race fuiled, or that he had a jealousiec they 
had a mind to rebell. Also there is a great like- 
lihood he will do the same in Lauristan, where he 
has already placed a Governour. The Vali of 
Georgia also has some reason to fear the like fate, 
if the endeavours he seems to be making to recover 
his ancestor's right, should not succeed.” 

The question of Orthography, if not identity in 
Oriental names, seems to have been as unsettled 
some two centuries ago as it is at present. In the 


SOF Go NO 


perhaps made the longest residence there. I know 
that others do differ from him in proper names of 
places and persons ; but I thought it not safe to 
follow’em.” 
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volumes Sir Lewis Pelly has to 
literature, for the first time, the substance of 
long and often impromptu drama annually per- 
formed on the occasion in Persia. While Political 





f eofege- gehen 1879, 
* Seen patra flonday hy og the late Charles Gover, 
we Laie mend Conf. Gobinesa’s Religions 


Resident in the Persian Gulf (1862-1873) he be- 
came interested in the great “ Passion Play,” and 
becoming acquainted with a Persian who had long 
been engaged as a teacher and prompter of acters, 
he arranged with him to collect and dictate all the 
scenes of the very tragic drama of Hasan and 
Husain. These scenes, fifty-two in number, two 
of his assistants—Messrs. J, Edwards and G. 
Lucas—turned into English, and from 
thirty-seven are now published. In 1878 he be- 
thought him of the MS., and asked Mr. Wollaston 


ed. 1808, where 
pyre any oft mang poy Sox dh peor he 
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of the India Office, to pass it through the press, 
with summaries and notes. The book is thus the 
translation or adaptation of a Persian impressario’s 
rendering of the famous “ Mystery” by Messrs. 
Edwards and Lucas, illustrated with notes chiefly 
from Muir's Life of Mahomet, Sale’s Koran, Mer- 
rick's Life of Mohammed (1850), Price's Retrospect 
of Mahommedan History, and Hughes’s Notes on 
Muhammadawiem ; but he urges “ that in absence of 
the Persian text, it has been difficult to avoid mis- 
takes which might not otherwise have occurred.” 

This, we suppose, accounts for such expressions 
as “fear not this venerable person ('Izrdtl—the 
angel of death) at all” (vol. I. p. 26), and where 
Zainab is addressed (p. 239) as “ Venus of the 
station of uncertainty,” and the like. From a 
scholarly point of view this is not satisfactory, 
and we are not told where the Persian text is. 
Surely Sir Lewis Pelly took it home along with 
the English adaptation;r did he not think it 
worth the carriage ? 

An account of the historical basis of the drama 
and of its annual celebration in Bombay by Dr. G. 
Birdwood, C.S.1., adds to the value and interest of 
the work. This the reader should not overlook 
though it is stowed away in the Preface. If to 
this Sir Lewis Pelly had added chromo repro- 
ductions of the six oil illastrations of the scenes, 
painted for him by a Persian artist at Shiraz, it 
would have been well. 

As is well known the Shia’hs celebrate in sorrow 
the expedition of Husain to Kufd and the disaster 
that befel him on the plain of Karbal4, Muharram Ist 
—10th a.m, 61 (av. 680). On each of the ten days 
a new scene of woe is represented on the Plain of An- 
guish (karb) and Vexation (bald) ever since famous 
inthe Shia’h and Sunni division of IslAm. Allover 
Persia, and wherever, as in India, the Shia’hs are 
to be found, the martyrdom of Hasan and Husain 
is observed in the first ten days of the month of 
Muharram, which, as a lunar feast, changes every 
year, Every great Shia’h has an Imambéra hall 
or enclosure, built for the spectacle. Against the 
side which looks to Makka is placed the model 
of the tomb at Karbalé, called tabuf or tazia. All 
but the poorest have a wickerwork fabué for them- 
selves, and the very poorest light a fire in a pot 
sunk in the ground. The play takes place before 
the richly decorated tomb twice daily, All save 
their Sunni rivals and co-religionists, even English 
and Hindus, may visit the tomb enclosures. At 
the signal of a mufiled drum silence falls on the 
crowd, a mullé enters the pulpit extemporised for 
the occasion, and this is the procedure, as de- 
scribed by Dr. Birdwood -— 

“*O ye Faithful, give ear! and open your hearts 


to the wrongs and sufferings of his Highness the 
Imim "Alt, the vicegerent of the Prophet, and let 
your eyes flow with tears, as a river, for the woes 
that befel their Highnesses the beloved Imf&ms 
Hasan and Husain, the foremost of the bright 
youths of Paradise.’ For a while he proceeds 
amid the deep silence of the eager andience, but 
as he goes on they will be observed to be swaying 
to and fro, and altogether; at first almost im- 
perceptibly, but gradaally with a motion that 
becomes more and more niarked. Suddenly o 
stifled sob is heard, or a cry, followed by more and 
more sobbing and crying, and rapidly the swaying 
to and fro becomes a violent agitation of the whole 
assembly, which rises in a mass, every one smiting 
his breast with open hand, and raising the wild 
rhythmical wail of ‘Ya A’li! Ai Hasan, Ai 
Husain, Ai Hasan, Ai Husain, Husain Shah! As 


ungovernable, a choras of mourners, which bas 
formed almost without observation on the arena, 
begins chanting, in regalar Gregorian music, & 
metrical version of the story, which calls back the 
audionce from themselves, and imperceptibly at 
last soothes and quiets them again. At the same 
time the celebrants come forward, and take up the 
* properties’ before the tabut, and one represents 
Husain, another al’Abbds, his brother and stan- 
dard-bearer, another Harro, and another Shamer, 
all going through their parts (which it seems to 
be the duty of the chorus every now and then 
more fully to explain), not after the manner of 
actors, but of earnest men absorbed in some high 
sacrament, without consciousness of themselves 
or their audience.” 

This mystery begins with the story of “ Joseph 
and his Brethren,” after the Old Testament, 
in order to excite pity in the audience, and ends 
with the “ Resurrection,” in which all sinners 
are represented as ascribing their new life to 
the intercession of the martyrs, Hasan and Hussain. 
Tn the second scene Ibrahim dies—the prophet’s 
son by Mariam, his Coptic wife.* In the third 
Husain procures the deliverance of a disobedient 
son from one of the seven storeys of the place of 
torment. In the foarth ‘Ali offers his own life as 
a sacrifice for another's. The fifth scene describes 
Muhammad's death ; then, sixth, the seizure of the 
Khalifate by Aba Bakr; and the seventh, the 
death of Fatima, 'Ali's wife. The martyrdom of 
"Ali himself is the subject of the eighth. Dying he 
thus speaks to the surgeon :— 

“"Al.—What shall I say, O Na’min? Alas, 
when I went to the mosque, and stood up there for 
prayer, toward the niche of faith, as soon as I fell 
prostrate on the ground the crnel sword of the 
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traitor alighted on my head whilst thus bowing 
myself, and cut down as far as my forehead. 

“ Na'mdn, probing the wound—Alas! Jet mo see 
what heaven, the supporter of the faitbfol, has 
done to the noble cousin of the Prophet? Alas! 
alas ! mayest thou be subverted, O heaven! Mayest 
thou be plunged in the ocean of blood like the 
head of the Lion of God! For the pate of "All, 
the equal of Asron, the son of Imrin,’ is cloven 
nsunder, and the unjust blow has reached down 
to the forehead. 

“ Haszan.—I adjure thee by the living God, 0 
Na'man, to cure the wound of our father the priest 
of the age. Let not the two tender plants of 
"Ali be rooted up by overwhelming sorrow, but 
deliver them from the bonds of desolation, if thou 
canst. 

« Na’ain (to the family).—Wash your hands at 
once of Haidar’s life; have no more hope of his 
recovery. ‘Ali will be but for one hour more with 
you, his dear ones. O children of the Lion of 
God, you will ere long become fatherless. Read 
the Ker'dn over your fatber, for he is gone. Pre- 
pare for him winding-sheets, and donot leave him 
alone. Tell Zainab to put on black, and mourn 
for her father. 

“' 4's Family, erying and lamenting.—Make us 
not fatherless, O Lord, O God ! Shall we be orphans 
and sorrowfal ones, O Lord, O God? Take 
our sonls instead of his, OLord,O God! Make us 
not tearful-eyed, O Lord, O God! 

“AM (to his family)—O my poor, sad family, 
gather ye yourselves together around me, like the 
constellation of Pleiades about the moon ; and you, 
O brightness of my eyes, Hasan and Husain, come 
near me for awhile, dear sons; and come thou, 
Zainab my daughter, see thy father's face, for the 
time has arrived that thou shouldst put on black 
on account of my death. 

“ Hasou.—May I be offered unto thee, O thoo 
glory of the people of the age! I am Hasan, thy 
poor orphan son. Thou art greatly desirous to go 
to Paradise, the abode of the just, and bast, 
therefore, forgotten us altogether. 

“*4l—O thou tender plant of the garden of 
Time's glory, thou brightness of my tearful eyes, 
Hasan, come to me, that I may commit unto thee 
the secret knowledge of the ImAmat, or priesthood. 
Come let me pat my lips to thy delicate lips, and 
deliver the mystery of religion in this way to thy 
heart. Thou art the guide of mon after me, O 
my successor! Perform the rites of ImfAmat for 
the people after my departure. 

“Hasan.—What shall I, thy oppressed son, do 

y Sale's Koran so 

Muir's Life 7 
n. &. chap. ii. p. 


chap. i. p 3 
vol III, p. 172. Sale's Koran 


when thou art taken -away from us? To whom 
shall I look hereafter for comfort and solace? May 
Hasan be offered for thy parched throat, O father? 
Come, let me put my lips to thine as thou didst 
order me to do, 

“*4l.—Oh my poor helpless, weeping family, 
leave me alone in the room for awhile; for I hare 
to speak my secrets to my Crestor, and make 
supplication to Him, before I leave this world: 

* Hasan.—O ye, my brothers and sisters, go out 
all of yon from this room, with tearful eyes, and 
let everyone put a copy of the Kur’dn on his head, 
and pray earnestly to the holy Creator for the 
recovery of our father and protector. 

“+ 411.—O thou beneficent Creator, the sole, the 
almighty God, I adjare Thee by Thine own glory, 
O Thou who art without any equal, and by that 
pearl-like tooth* of Thy chosen and glorious Pro- 
phet, which was knocked out with a stone in the 
battle of Ohod ; and by the disappointment of his 
child Fatima, snd by the fracture which she 
suffered in her side; and by the tearfal eyes of his 
distressed family; and, lastly, by this blood-stained 
beard of mine, to forgive, O eternal, ineffable 
Maker, the sins of "All's followers in the Day of 
Judgment. Now I depart this life with the desire 
of meeting the Messenger of God in the, next 
world, I do therefore bear witness that there is 
no God except God. (Dies,) 

Zainab, perceiving that "AK is dead.—Why bas 
thy mouth ceased from speaking, dear father ? 
Has heaven thrown black dust on our head to make 
us miserable? Alas! his hononr, the Lion of God, 
has departed this life! He is gone to the garden 
of Paradise to visit Zabrah! Dear ones, inform 
*Alf’s afflicted servant of his master’s death, that 
he may cover Haidar's male *Daldul” with 
black. . 
“ Hasan and Husain fogether—Come let us put 
shawls of mourning roand our necks. Come let 
us groan and make o sad noise. Como, dear 
sisters, dutifully close our father’s eyes. 

« Zainab and Kuledm together.—Alas ! our father 
is, after all, gone! Alas! be is gone as an arrow 
out of our band? Come, let us pat on black ; let 
us dishevel our hair over his corpse. . 

“Al's Servant, leading the mule ‘ Duldul draped 
in Black—Oh! they bave killed the owner of 
‘Duldul,’ Alf, the prince of believers | Alas! they. 
have slain the chief, the Lion of the Lord of all 
creatures! The master of the crown and standard 
bas suffored martyrdom by the sword of Muljam 
the traitor! They have destroyed the all-wise 
successor of the chosen of God. 
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“ Hasan and Husain—O ‘ Duldal’ of our lord, 
where is our father and thy master? Where is 
our chief and our prince? Where is our dear 
supporter and protector? Where is the lustre of 
the Prophet's religion? Where the husband of 
Zahrah the virgin?* O poor creature, thy master 
has been killed by the insensate populace.”* (Vol. I, 


This is a fair specimen of the literary character 
of the great Tragedy—but the original must be 
far more impressive when it is acted, and it finds 
m ready response in the hearts of an excited 
multitude. 


The idea of such a wall chart as this, which 
measures about 3 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft., is excellent. 
The colamns on each side are reserved for the 
datea—those on the left being aa ar baa 

rihaspati Cycle, Samvat Hijrah, Christian 
spudlugy aon on the left, for the last two 
again with the Saka Cycle of 60 in the Dekhan, 
and Yezdegird eras. On the right are four columns 
for “Contemporaneous History,” chiefly European, 
and on the left three, occasionally broken, for 
Herat, Kandahar and Kabul. The space, 2 feet 
wide, that remains in the centre of the sheet, is 
divided into. seventeen principal columnus—some 
subdivided and others combined at different 

ng generally the events in 
Sagal Abit ede Sindh, Rajputana, 


Akbert, Elphinstone’s History of India, Gleig’s, 
Thornton’s, and Murray's Histories of the British 
Empire in India, The Buglish Cyclopedia, Brown's 
Carnatic Chronology, Wilson's Glossary of Indian 
Terms, and Tytler’s Elements of History,” it will be 
understood at once that the work has not been 
executed with any pretensions to research or 
acthority. Prinsep’s Useful Tables alone afford 
the student much more information, and would 
supply materials for a most useful chart on a 
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ing this one. Still as a popular representation to 
the eye of the revolutions, conquests, &o. in the 
history of India, from the time of the Muhammadan 
invasion, it will be interesting and instructive, 
especially for Indian schools and colleges: the 
small space devoted to the period from s.c. 550 to 
4.D. 1100 is not so satisfactory, but neither are 
our histories of it, ze 

Le Caamtor de Tesxe Curre (Mrichchhakatika) Drame 

Sansecrit attribué an roi Sddraka, traduit et annoté des 

scolies inédites de LallA Dikshita. Par Paur Reowaup. 

4 tom. 18mo elxevir. (Paris: EB. Leroux, 1876-77). 

We have already noticed some of the neat and 
beautifully printed volumes of Leroux’s Biblio- 
theque Orientale Elzévirienne.* 

By its antiquity, literary merits, and extent, 
The Toy-Cart is one of the most important—if not 
the most important—of the Hindu dramas. Who 
its reputed author, Raja S Od rak a, was, it is diffi- 
cult to fix: the Kumdriki-Khanda of the Skanda 
Perdya appears to place a king of this name in 
A.D. 190; a local MdAdtmya of Paithana says he 
founded a dynasty there in a.p. 372;* and other 
accounts make‘him the first of the Andhra kings, 
oneof whose successors —Sitakarni—bas lefta long 
inscription at NAnfigh&t, and others wero the 
excavators of Bauddha caves at Nasik, but it is 
doubtful whether the first Andhrabhritya’s name 
was Sudraka, and not rather Siguka, Surnk 4, 
or Sipraka,* and his era is not fixed,—being 
placed as Inte as A.p. 192 by Wilson,* by others 
in B.C. 21,° or 31,’ and between the first and third 
centuries 3.¢. by Wilford,” which is just as pro- 
bable as any of the other assigned dates. From 
the poem itself, when we try to determine its date 
the indications are vague enough; the Banddha 
religion was prevalent and prosperous at the time 
to which the characters of the play belonged, but 
it does not necessarily follow that it was written 
then, any more than that Shakespeare's Julius Caesar 
or King Joha were written at the times of the 
events they represent. Still the purity of the 
language and its freedom from grammatical pedan- 
tries and studied rhetorical flourishes, indicate 
that the Mrichchhakatikd belongs to the age before 
the early decline of Sanskrit literary taste, and M. 
Regnaud attributes it on such grounds to the 
period between a.p. 250 and 600, and rather 
nearer the first of these dates than the second. 

Wilson translated the play into English verse 
and published it at Caloutta in 1827; the Sans- 





also pp. 1200, 1211,—he was of Vidisa. 
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krit text was also printed at Calcutta in 1829; in 
1847 Stenzler published a better one with various 
readings, philological notes, and extracts froma 
native commentary; and o third edition of the 
text with commentary appeared at Caloutta in 
1870. Langlois, before he knew much of Sanskrit, 
rendered Wilson's version into French, and MM. 
Mery and Gérard de Nerval arranged an imitation 
of it in five acts which was brought on the stage 
at the Odéon under the title of the Chariot 
d'enfant on 13th May 1850, and bad o favourable 
reception for twenty consecutive nights, 

Hippolyte Fauche, in 1861, published a new 
version from the Sanskrit, but it was anything 
but a satisfactory rendering, not even ropresent- 
ing the original so accurately as Wilson's versified 
translation. In the Rirista Europea for April 
1872, Michele Kerbaker published an Italian ver- 
sion in blank verse of the first act; and in the 
same year C. Kellner published his Bialeitende 
Bemerkungen ca dem indischen Drama * Mricchaka- 
tikd.” M. Paul Regnaud undertakes, in the pre- 
sent version, more especially addressed to French 
readers, to render the drama more completely and 
more in keeping with the requirements of science 
than that of Wilson, and on the other hand, more 
faithfully to the original and with more regard to 
style than that of Fauche. 

From the Bodleian library M, Regnaud was 
able to obtain a MS. commentary, which was 
found valuable in interpreting the Prikrit and 
explaining diffiouls passages and obscure words, 
and the author has used it judiciously throughout 
and cites it very largely in his notes, which must 
render his edition most valuable to any one study- 
ing the original. The commentator, however, 
does not always explain allusions that puzzle 
scholars: thas, in the second act, when the Sai- 
rihake or shampoocr, having lost 10 suvarnaz, 
rans away and hides in a temple, MAthura and 
the gambler follow him and sit down in the temple 
to play out their game. The Saviwdhaka sees 
them from the shrine, where he is porsonifying 
the idol, and remarks to himself 

“The man who listens to the sound of the dice 
without money in his pocket is as excited as the 
king deprived of his throne is at the sound of the 
drum. No, I am decided to play no more, for one 
had as well throw himself from the top of Meru as 
take up the dice... and yet the sound they make is 
as bewitching as the song of the Kokila. 

“The Gembler.—The throw is mine, the throw is 
mine! 

“ Mdthura.—No, no; it is mine! 

“ Sara.—(leaving his position and coming hastily 
forward)}—Mine,—it is! 


“ Gam.—The fellow is taken. 

“ Mdth.—{seizing the shampooer) Ah! jail-bird 
you are taken ! pay the ten suvernas! 

“ Savh.—Lord, I will pay them. 

“ Math—Pay them now. 


“ Sars.—I will pay, but don’t be in such a hurry. 


“ Mdth.—Come, come! it must be done at once. 

* Sam.—Oh! my head swims (He swoons; they 
strike him with their feet and fists), 

“ Mdthura, tracing a circle rouad him, Well! you 
are now fast in the gaming ring (jddiaramandel{/e 
baddho si).”” 

This mendalf was @ puzzle to M. Regnand, as it 
had been to Wilson, but we observe in the Reene 
Critique of 28 Juin, that he has remarked an ex- 
planation given in Lad. di Varthema’s Itinerery 
(1503-1508) as quoted in the new work of M. de 
Gubernatis on the Mythology of Plaats. The 
custom on the Malabar coast, when summary pay- 
mont was demanded of a debtor, was to draw a 
circle round him with s green branch, and impre- 
cate on him the name of particular divinity 
whose curse was to fall upon him if he left the 
circle before satisfying the claim of his creditor. 
Marco Polo (1293) witnessed an instance of this in 
which the king was so arrested (Yule’s Maree 
Polo, vol. IT. p. 327). The Arabo-Porsian Zakariah 
Kazwini ascribes the custom to Ceylon (Gilde- 
meister, p. 197). El-Bdrisi, Varthema (Trere/s, 
Hakluyt Soc. p. 147) and Hamilton (vol. L p. 318, 
and Pinkerton, Voyages, vol. VIII. p, 377) all 
describe it; ‘Abd er-RazzAk (India in the XVth 
Century, p. 14) and Pére Bouchet (Lettres Edis. 
t. XIV. p. 370) also refer to the strictness of the 
arrest. The custom, however, seems to have dis- 

now. 

The literary excellence and accuracy of M. Paul 
Regnaud's translation of the Mrichchhakatikd— 
itself one of the most perfect pictures of Hinda 
social manners in the whole circle of Sanskrit 
literature—will commend it to the general reader. 
as well as the student of Indian history, while the 
scholia will add to its importance in the eyes of 
scholars, and ite commodious form renders it 
easily portable. 


Dhammapada is » work of much impertance in 
the study of Buddhism, containing o series of 
moral precepts selected from the ancient canoni- 


) cal books of the sect, and presenting a more 


favourable idea of the morality of Buddhism then 
perbaps any other work yet analysed. It has 
accordingly attracted the attention of European 
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scholars. The Rev. B. J. Gogerly translated 
about 350 of the 423 verses of which the Sin- 
ghalese Pali edition consists, and published them 
in the Ceylon Friend (vol. IV. Aug. 18140, &.); Vv. 
Fausbdll published the P&li text with a Latin 
translation in 1855; A. Weber a German version 
in 1860; and Prof. Max Miiller an English one, 
as an introduction to Capt. Rogers’s version of 
Buddhaghosha’s Parables, in 1870* In Mr. 
‘ieal’s examination of the valuable library of books 
forming the Chinese Buddhist Canon, procured 
from Japan for the India Office through His Excel- 
lency Iwakura Tomomi, he fonnd four recensions 
of a work bearing the title of “ Law Verses” or 
“Scriptural Texts,” which proved to be very 
analogous to the Pali work, Of the simplest of 
these he has produced a translation—not literal 
he allows—but such a full abstract of it as will 
convey a very faithful idea of the original. 

The earliest version of the Dhammapada in 
Chinese is called Fa-kheu-king or “The Sdtra of 
Law Verses,” and Tan-po-48! or Dhammapada 
gathds, of which the Chinese preface informs us 
there are varions editions,—ono with 900 giithis, 
enother with 700, and another with 500. It was 
from the Cunonical Scriptures “that the Sha- 
mans, in after yésrs, copied out the various 
efithfis, some of four lines, some of six lines, and 
Mtached to each set a title according to the 
subject therein explained. Bat all these verses, 
without exception, are taken from some one or 
cther of the accepted Scriptures, and therefore 
they are called Law-verses, because they are 
found in the Canon. .....The present work, the 
original of which consisted of 500 githis, was 
brought from India in the 3rd year of the reign of 
Hirang-wu (ap, 223), by Wai-chi-lan, and, with 
the help of another Indian called Tsiang-im, 
wns first explained and then translated into 
Chinese”...... “ Finally, the work of tranelation 
eras finished, and afterwards 13 additional sec- 
tions were added, making up the whole to 752 
verses, 14,580 words, and headings of chapters 39,” 

The Chinese copies ascribe, the first arrange- 
ment of the book to Dharmatrita, who according 
to Taran&tha was contemporary with the Brih- 
man Rahals ; and he with Ghoshaka, (Udgrantha 
or Girisena), Vasumitra, and Buddhadeva, were 
the four great of the Vaibhéshikas.* 
He is spoken of as Tsun-che-fi-k'ieou, that is, 
Arya Dharmatrita, and is said to have been the 
uncle of Po-sa-wneh, i-< Vasumitro, and if the 
lutter ia the aame as the president of the Synod 
under Kanishka, we may then place Dharmatrita 

1 ™: ‘ 
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with Mr. Beal some thirty years earlier. But 
Kanishka’s date, assumed about 40 .c., may still 
be subject to revisal. 

On comparing the contents of this Chinese book 
with the Southern version, it is found that the 
first eight sections of the Chinese and the last four 
with No, 33, are wanting in the Southern copy- 
But from No. 9 to 32 with 3¢and 35 the order 
and contents of the two works are the same. The 
first eight chapters in the Chinese version are 
named as follows: 1. Impermanency (Anifyd); 2. 
The doctrine of the enlightened; 3. The Srivaka ; 
4. Sincere Faith; 5. Observance of Duty ; 6. Consi- 
deration or reflection ; 7. Lovingkindness (Mett4) ; 
8. Conversation, sho 33rd section is on Genero- 
sity; the 36tu on Nirvana; the 37th on Birth 
and Death; the 38th on the Profit of Religion; 
and the 39th on Good Fortune (Mahdmdngala),— 
this last agreeing with the Mahdmdngala Sutta 
of the Sutta Nipdta, Then there are seventy-nine 
more stanzas in the Chinese than in the P&li 
chapters common toeagh. Hence it may be inferred 
that Dharmatrita’s Dhammapada, brought to 
China by Wei-chi-lan, was itself a recension of an 
earlier Indian work, and that this revised work 
was accepted by the Council held under the presi- 
dency of his nephew Vasumitra, in the time of 
Kanishka, and thus acquired the reputation of 
being a portion of the canonical Tripitaka, This 
must depend, however, on whether the additions 
were not made by the editors of the Chinese text. 
Of the fidelity of the version into Chinese there 
can be no doubt. 


There is another Chinese version, however, 
called the F'a-kheu-pi-it—parablos connected with 
the book of scripture texts, or tales connected 
with the verses, which follow them, and which 
prompted their delivery. It was translated by two 
Shamans under the Western Tsin dynasty (a.p. 
265 to 313). The chapters are the same as in the 
Fa-kheu-king, only it gives one or two tales and a 
verse or two from the latter work as a moral. 
“As to the character of these stories,” says Mr. 
Beal, “ someofthemare puerile and uninteresting.” 
This is the version here given in English, bat 
Mr. Beal has not attempted to give a literal trans- 
lation of his Chinese text, but only such an ab- 
stract of it as seemed necessary to explain its 
character and contents, whilst in the introduction 
he gives notices of the other editions. The work 
forms the second volume of Tribner & Co.'s 
‘ Oriental Series,’ and may be confidently recom- 
mended to students of Buddhism as a valuable 
addition to our previous knowledge. 
pat odds ig yg Page nae aed 
Mided wesYeuial tr iced te 
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ON SOME BILINGUAL COINS OF BOKHARA, STRUCK IN THE Ilsp CENTURY 
OF THE HIJRAH— 
CONTINUATIVE OF SASSANIAN TYPES AND DEVICES. 
BY EDWARD THOMAS, F.RB.S,, CORRESPONDANT DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 


I PROVED my devotion to the cause of Indian 

Antiquities in undertaking to bring out a 
collected edition of Prinsep’s Essays in 1858, 
In tracing the sequence of his discoveries, I bad 


geneity. As new discoveries of the condition of 
the “old world” in the valley of the Euphrates 
and elsewhere grows upon us, so we become 


sive property of the dark land of the Hindds, 

The present paper will, I trust, interest our 
Parsi friends and ethnical fellow Aryans in 
recalling the legends of Bahram Gor, whose 
reputed visit to Indian soil may, perhaps, after 
all, prove to have been something more than an 
ancient myth : ns well as in placing before them 
fresh nuomismatic records of the revolt of 
Bahrim Chobin, minted on the northern 
slopes of the Hindi Khish,—whose name has 
secured as prominent a place in the annals of 
the West in Gibbon's eloquent words as has 
been accorded to it in the national traditions of 
the East. 

Our Muslim fellow subjects in India will 


the progress of the arms of the Faithful in Cen- 
tral Asia. 

I need searcely appeal to English antiqua- 
rians to listen with patience to the discussion of 
questions of high palwographic importance, or to 
follow me in tracing the historical and geogra- 
phical developments these coins suggest as pre- 
liminary to more extended investigation. 

The first duty of a Numismatist is to en- 
deavour to trace the prototype of the coins he has 


to interpret. In the present case this task is 
easy, and the result assuring. The practice 


obviously in the esintngel of Varahrin V., 

an example of which may be described as follows : 
Coin of Varahran V. Gor. (A. D. 417—438,) 
No. 1.—Silver. Size 9 of Mionnet'’s scale. 
Obverse,—Head of the king, to the right, with 


of the aosual VY three points having been 
removed in order to admit of the compact inser- 
tion of « dot, or small ball, above which is placed 
the distinguishing half-moon, surmounted by 
the dynastic globe, or balloon of ether ?* 


Pelilvi legend.—seaygad 23) 2436 veqh¢ rabady 


i odor bapa tt bre ol obeys 


Reverse.—The national fire-altar with atten- 


oud of the flames, is, in this case, superseded by 
the head of the king himself with his identical 
crown; while the head itself is placed in a new 
position in the body of the upper part of the 
altar, below the flames, and the legend on the 
margin in like manner seems to indicate a per- 
sonal connexion with the monarch in its terms — 
“ Varahbran’s Fire.” 


Pehlei dyes vba 


Persian ($29)! wlrdy 
These pliers were made portable, and are so 





* Bee under No. 3, 
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represented on the coins, often with the distinct 
adjunct of handles, The “ argenteis altaribus” 
of Q. Curtius (iii. 3) testify to ancient custom, 
and the “ pyrées ambulants” of Sépéos exemplify 
the continuity of the practice. Yezxdegird 
is likewise represented in his flight as “ayant 
tonjours avec Ini le feu (sacré).”* 

As for the insertion of the king’s head on the 
side of the altar, this may be taken merely to 
confirm the purport of the legend. The king’s 
crest figured on its side of itself made the sacred 
emblem personal property. 

Oar next step in the descending identification 
of types supplies us with a link in the conse- 
cutive order of time and place, in the form of s 
Jately identified coin of Varahrin Chobin, 
five of whose pieces of a like character, but from 
different dies, were found by Major Hay ina 
hoard at Kila, in company with the bulk of the 
Bokhiira coins about to be noticed. 

Coin of Bakrdm Chobin (before A.D. 578). 

‘o. 2.—Silver. Size 9 Mionnet’s scale. 

Obverse.—Head of Varahrin Chobin, 
similar in its typical details to the portrait of 
Varahrin the Vth above described. Tho 
execution of the die is, however, very inferior, and 
the ornamentation of the dress, &c. far less rich 
than that appertaining to his royal namesake. 

Legend, in very imperfect letters, reversed, 
and reading from the outside, commencing 
from the front of the crown. 

Pellet we pda 
Persian 23> wrt 

“ Varahriin of the mace."’ 

Reverse.—Device closely following the design 
of Varahrin the Vth’s Reverses, but of coarser 
execution. The head below the fire on the side 


of the altar is unusually prominent, and closely 
follows the outline of the profile on the obverse. 


Legend to the right 2* — il An Irén? To 
the left 12" et China 2? 

The proposed transliteration of these two 
subordinate records on the reverse, is, I need 
not say, purely speculative. The Ani may 
perchance only stand for the very frequent 2«= 


* Tahari. tom. III., p. 503, Gibbon observes 
Tatar chief who was cpavected the Nestoriane: "en ag 


; was in- 
dcleed in the of pene Red alvii.; Journal 
Asiatsree, 1506, ~ See also i sd 
v . - 


p- 
* Plate VII. fiz. 10. My Sassanians in Persia— ‘urnise 
wiatic Chronicle XIII. xB page 239. ® . 
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Airém, and the dot, the Sanskrit anuswéra, is 
certainly somewhat out of place, and an ano- 
malous addition toa Pehlvi word, but the dot 
looks so definite and purpose-like on the surface 
of the coin, that it would not do to ignore it 
altogether. The Sin for China is more probable, 
in respect to the coincident scene of Bahrim's 
conquests, but like all brief and unconnected 
Pehlvi records it is fully open to criticism. 

A curious illustration has been preserved by 
Persian annalists* of the importance attached 
among Oriental nations to the “right to coin 
money,” and the incidental effect upon public 
opinion of its unauthorized exercise. It is re- 
lated that Bahrim Chobin, in his distant 
command in the East, sought to sow dissension 
between the reigning king Hormazd IV. and 
his submissive heir-apparent, Khusrd Par- 
viz, by striking money in the name of the 
latter, which was forwarded ostentatiously and 
in fabulous amounts to the capital where father 
and son were then residing in domestic amity. 
We have no means of determining that such 
an unusual and indirect course was not adopted 
and pursued to its end ; as the extant numismatic 
types do not enable us to discriminate the con- 
trasted examples of this informal coinage, among 
the multifarious mintages, Persian and adoptive 
Arabian, bearing the name of Khusrf Il. Bat 
the accepted legend savours of extreme Orien- 
talism, and it seems more probable that Bahram 
Chobin’s treason took the more subdued thongh 
not less effective form testified to in the pieces 
now under review; and that he atilized the 
plunder of St&bah's treasury," by convert- 
ing its metallic constituents into camp issues 


* Sh4h Namah. Mohl's edition, tom. V. 
ton th Be Be Tabari. tor, 268, ‘Mateos eet 
vol. Lp. De Tacy, p, 34. Gibkos writing from western 
; oot not $18, This lost! ae ante 
embraced the earliest ancestral boards of the ancient Persian 
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Sex® Muhammad and the authorized title of 


the son of the Khalif Al Mansiir, viz. (see! 
Al Mahdi. The third alternating word I have 
only lately been able to decipher, and it proves 
to be... “orthodox” (tradition), which, it 
will be seen, accords well with the position of 
Muhammad Al Mahdi in Khorasin. 

The unknown characters forming the com- 
bined legend, but reading in the opposite direo- 
tion—which had hitherto defied interpretation — 
were deciphered and explained at the St. Peters- 
burg Congress of Orientalists by Dr. Lerch. His 
own account of this discovery is reproduced in 
the Note below,* and thongh many modern 
scholars still withhold theiradhesion to this read- 
ing, 1am myself quite prepared to accept it, as 
the genuine rendering of the original words. Dr. 
Lerch has not yet published anything further 
than this note, and the Report of the St, Petersburg 
Congress is still in the printers’ hands, so that 
I am not able to say how far he may havo 
progressed in the assignment of these picoes—or 
how fur he may bave anticipated many of the 
points I now put forth as independent discoveries. 

Bokhdrdé Coins. 

No. 3.—Impure silver, varying from 44 to 

50 grains, Size pode i 


wy 
Obveree—King’s head, in outline, following 
= old forms on the coins of Varahran V. 


“ ) Weiting tn the Academy, he says — 
* In Nos. 227—220 of the Acavlemy a have printed three 
the Orientalivta, in the 





Kory tent coins of the first half 
’ 

the early section of the said coins of Bokhird, 

pecan By of eleven characters which I ane 

to the Se Citeuaiphabet ented bythe Arab ew ein, | 

the Fikrist. cleven letters were 1g 
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and VarahranC hobin—(Nos, 1, 2 supra). 
The execution of the die is coarse, but the out- 
line is free and bold. There are two varicties 
of the crown as shown in the accompanying 
cats. No. 1 is asually associated with the coins 
of Muhammad and Al-Mahdi, while 
No, 2 is more frequently, but not exclusively, 
combined with the (i. Sunniy variety. 


Legend -)(YYI RY CH) D reading 
downwards from the top of the crown. 
Tranacript 

inode L999 J1y4y"* for toe pie 

Legend, in Kufic, reading to the left, from the. 
other side of the top of the crown. Varionsly 
Ist oos*, 2nd < ved, Srd ax. 

Heverse.—Fire-altar in oulfine, with the king's’ 





The reverse devices of this triple series or 
group of coins vary both in artistic execution 
and the degrees of successful imitation of the 
originals, to far greater extent than is the 
case with the obverse design—which scems to 
indicate either a very extended fabrication of 
these pieces, or perhaps a prolonged adher- 
ence to a popular device, which was supposed 
to carry with it a commercial value." 

Those who remember that the ancient kings 
of Persia were entitled o!4 1o%Khudahin,’” will 





matter, by other geographers, as 
Tun-el- Athir, Ietakhri, lbe Haugil, Mokud- 
deh oper tye hd: Hh oD. 
gives to the ruler of Bokhari declan Maret eens 
h other Chinese sources alvo to other princes of 
T and doce not the title cited by the 
Arabian PY. Leuen. 
¥ + St. St. Petersburg Nov. 1, 1876." 
¢ Munzen. Pi. Bosal Mand > 
oe Hay, Jourea asiotie tis Peicean's f on math 


: ae Paka Oat he palinscabtnet en jes uien) 


0. 0. 
’ y portiroy ts to B. beth for detiratisn reason 


Chinese 
Mém.sur lee Cont. 
manner is Po-hy or 

* The maintenance 
forms of the local money 


doe f cach Sce Sar Cat 
Nia Cuesta ya ices i, Phe 
S36 Aatakesi, Sort 1570, pp. 3 ea; Journat 
ake oe, 1 Baan Fr ee, Haman Tetublei 
) x. 
My a Marna tw Hf 8 S87, Hoo Kernen. 
Journal Asiatique, 1363 p. W. tom. IV., p. 161. 
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be fully prepared to trace the survival of this 
designation among the later sovereigns of the 
far East. The carliest counterpart of the title 
appears in the Sassanian Series, under the form 
of ys°S Kadi in connoxion with the name of 
Varabrin IL.” It occurs frequently on the 
coins of Yezdegird I. and is constant on 
those of Firuz; and Khusri Parviz had 
a special Royal seal for the province of Khori- 


sin ¢ngraved with the words vhs wy lew | pe 


Khordsin Khudah.* So that, whether ethno- 
logically or geographically, we arrive naturally 
at the continued use of the term on the local 
money of BokharAé under the Khilif Mansir. 
One of the most interesting questions con- 
nected with these coins, is the palmographic 
associations of their legends which may be for- 
mulated thus, do these strange characters, 
which embody the sounds of Bokhdra Khudddo, 
represent the original letters of the ancient 
Soghdian alphabet, or are they the outcome of 
a hybrid collection of symbols from current and 
more recent systems of writing? My own im- 
pressions are still in fayour of the latter theory, 
On my first examination of this class of coin in 
1858, T remarked that their“‘alplinbetival devices” 
secmned “to pertain to more westerly nations, 
though the sites of discovery connect (the 
coins) with the Central Asian types,"’ enumer- 
ated in the conjoint classification,’ and I further 
remarked upon the fact, that “ the forms of the 
letters’ gave “it (the alphabet) a decidedly 
Phoenician aspect.” This verdict must remain 
animpaired with regard to the Ist, 2nd, 5th, 7th, 
Sth, Uth,and I 1th letters of the legend, consisting 
of eleven letters in all, the two compound letters 
7 
doing duty for »* the Pehlvi equivalent of ¢ 
thu bave the second conjunct letter identical 
in form with the other »’s or Waw's. So that 
we have virtually only two characters remain- 
ing to account for, i.e. the triangular letter 
which constitutes the 4 in > and the reversed 
form of » t which represents the! = 4. What- 
ever may have been the derivation of this letter 





* Wardin Khodeah” roi de Bokhfrs $35, and Albtrin) Ashr 
*o) Bakys, Sachnu'stext,p. 102. $19 wif 595 wa<l yas 


‘us 
ty yale 556 ee Blom 1, let 


J. R. Asiatic Society N. 8. 
“ Num. Chron, VS Tite b. Libs No, 29; see aleo 
yp. 253; 287. 


4? its combination with 9 to form the equivalent 
of the later Arabic ¢ points to Pehlvi teach- 
ing and acknowledged conventional practice; 
and its appearance on these pieces indicates 
the mere imitation of the system of Peblvi 
orthography in use upon their 

There is a letter very similar to this trian- 
gular 4=h, which stands for an Hebrew = / in 
Aramewan in Gesenius’ Tuble No. IV.** and a 
nearly similar form is given to the same letter 
in the Dac de Luynes’ Alphabets Pl, xi. a; 
Prinsep’s Essays. The ~ kh may, after all, 
have been represented, in the anomalous con- 
version of sounds, by an initial ‘x or ew. It will 
be remembered that the ¢ has always been a 
Turkish difficulty, which survives to this day in 
Tophana and Hica. The pecaliar shape of the a, 
in its backward curve, reminds us of the Syriac 
definition of that letter, but the earliest 
of that character on the stile of Mesha (the 
Moabite Stone) with the omission of its down- 
stroke might well have formed the model upon 
which many early varieties were designed and 
improved upon. Thore are other coincidences 
to be detected in this system of writing, which 

seem to connect it with Syrian (Nestorian) 
teachings,** the fuller examination of which may 
be reserved for a fature opportunity. 

AlbirGni tells us, that the whole stock 
of the primitive literatare of Khirizm was 
utterly destroyed, root and branch, by Ko- 
taibah bin Muslim—even as the Khalif 
O'mar, on the other extremity of the Arab 
conquests, sanctioned the conflagration of the 
Library of Alexandria.*® If this eradication of 
all ancient records, and the coincident exter- 
mination of the living exponents of traditional 
lore, was Practically carried out, to the extent 


well understand and sccount for the necessity 
of a reconstruction of alphabets—partaking 
alike of what had been preserved and recovered 
from local sources, readjusted to the advanced 
spread of independent forms of writing and in- 
termixture of speech. Albirini’s invaluable 


DL grape tom. It. p. 228.9. JR.A.S, N, 8, vol, TEL 
Bika apt bebnngrig Satoh Ras 
A t 

oi. iphabet Aramden des Papyeve, tom. i, 
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records of local traditions, with his personal 
confirmation of their credibility and virtual 
authenticity, are here reproduced from the new 
English version of the Arabic text. 

“Kutaiba bin Muslim had extinguished and 
“ruined in every possible way all those who 
“knew how to write and to read the Khwi- 
“ rism! writing,’ who knew the history of the 
“ country, and who had studied their sciences. 
“Tn consequence these things are involved in 
“so much obscurity, that it is impossible to 
“ obtain an accarate knowledge of the history 
“ of the country since the time of Islim (not 
“to speak of pro-Muhammadan times).”’ Albi- 
rint Sachau’s Tycnelation p. 42. And again at 
p. 58 weare told—‘ For after Kutaiba bin 
* Muslim Albahili bad killed their learned men 
“and priests, and had burned their books and 
“ writings, they became entirely illiterate (forgot 
“writing and reading), and relied in every 
“knowledge or science which they required 
* solely upon memory.” 

The determination of the circumstances under 
which the several names of Muhammad, 


Al Mahdiandthe word “T_ or “ orthodox” 


appear in the order stated on these coins, is 
sufficiently illustrated and explained in the 
following extracts from the Chronicle of the 
historian Tabari :-— 

‘‘Apros l'affhire des Raiwendiens, Mangour 
(envoya dans le Khorisén) son fils Mo’ham- 
med, & qui il donna Je surnom de Mahdi, en le 
désignant comme son successeur autréne .. . . 

“ Mo’hammed, fils d’ ‘Abdallah, avait pris le 
surnom de Mahdi; il disait A ses adhéronts 
qu'il était le Mahdi de la famille de Moham- 
med, et que son frére Ibrahim était le Hédi, 


ee ee 


également le surnom de Mahdi, disant: C'est 
mon fils et non le fils d’ "Abdallah bin Haasan, 
[fils d’ ’Ali, Sls d'Abu Talib], quiest le Mahdi 
de la famille de Mo‘hammed. Tabari, 
Orient. Transl. Fund Zotenberg IV. 378. Depuis 
que Mancour était monté sur le tréne, il cherchait 
a découvrir le edjour de Mo"hammed et d' Ibrahim 
fils d’ "Abdallah, fils de "Hasan.” . . .. . 

“ Or ceux-ci se cachaient tantét A la Meeque, 
tantét en E’gypte ou dans 1’ ‘ Iriq, en faisant 
de la propagande en vue des droits de leur 
famille, et its avaient des missionnaires dans le 
Khorisin™.... . p. 382, . 

“ Abd-’Aonn, governeur du Khorisén, an- 
nonga 4 Mangour que Jes partisans de Mo’ham- 
med fils d’ Abdallah, devensient de plus en 
plus nombreux dans sa province et qu’an son- 
lévement était & craindre,” p. 392. [Myhammad 
was killed in 145 a.a., and Ibrahim fell in 
action shortly afterwards. } 

See also Masandi (French Edition vi., 200 
and viii. 293.) 

I conclude the references to Mahdi's Bokhara 
coins by appending a specimen of his earlicst 
Kafic coins, struck in that locality, on which 
will be found a full enumeration of his names 
and titles, 

No. 4 Coin of Muhammad, Al Mah di. 
Struck at Hokhdyd AH. 143 (A.D, 760—1). 

Obverac. Area, 859>5 23) y) alt y 

Margin Git 13 40 die LEY pd Align 

3 

Reverse. Area. 401 Spy oo=* 


Margin 4° ¥! cs deel | daly (i Seed! a+] 
_  ebltgdt srl yt oon 
(Freehn. Recencio p.21, No, 22 ; Tiesenhansen, 


Or, lorsque Mancour fit reconnaitre son fils | Monnais des Khalifa Orient. (in Russian), 


comme son successeur an tréne, il lui donna 


St. Peterburgh, 1873, p. 71, No. 724.) 





GRANT OF NANDIVARMA-PALLAVAMALLA. 
BY Rev. THOMAS POULKES, F.L:5, CHAPLAIN OF SAINT JOHN’S, BANGALORE. 


Description —This is an inscription on five 
thin plates of copper, 2} inches long, 3} inches 
wide, and yy to ¢s inch thick. The plates are 
numbered with old Grantha or antique Tamil 
numerals on the margin of the second side of 
each plate, They are united by a seal-ring about 
four inches in diameter, made of } inch copper- 


rod. The seal is 2} inches in diameter, and has 
an almost entirely obliterated recumbent bull, 
facing to the proper right, The inscription on 
the seal is completely effaced by rust, 

The inscription is written on the inner side 
of the first plate, and on both sides of the four 
following plates. The language is Sanskrit : 


ay At p. 57 Albirdal describes the Khwfirismians as “'s bracch of the great tree of the Persian sation.” 





: 
. 


Pe _- aa 


= 


and,—with the exception of the three opening which at present there 


verses, three laudatory verses descriptive of the 
grantor in the genealogical portion, and two 
verses at the end,—it is in prose form. The 
eriginal inscription is followed by an almost 
verbatim copy of the Tamil endorsement npon 
the grant of Nandivarm4 published in 
Indian datiquary, Vol. VIL, page 167 ff. 

The character used in the original inserip- 
tion is antique Granths. This ism fact worth 
noting ; forusmuch as it shows that the Grantha 
character, whatever ita birth-place may have 
been, was used by the Pallava rulers of the 
basin of the Piilir previous to its conqnest by 
the Chola princes of Tanjiviir. Ifthe date of 
this grant is the 9th century A.p., as I now 
think, we have here a specimen of a completely 
developed Grantha alphabet in existence, and 
used by the Pallavas at that time, 

The Tami] character used in the endorse. 
ment is the same as in the previous copy of this 
endorsement, referred to above. 

This Tamil addition to the original grant 


commences close to the final marks at the end — 


of the grant, and on the same line, namely, 
the sixth line of the outer side of the lust plute : 


and it oceupies three wholo lines besides, and | 


part of a fourth line. Tho size of the Tamil 


letters is the same as the preeeding Grantha | 


letters on this plate: and those letters which 
are common fo both alphahots are exactly alike 


in form. This general resemblance is close | 


enough to snggest, not merely that the engraver 
of the Tamil purposely copied the Grantha 
letters, but that the same hand may have en- 
graved both the grant and the endorsement. 

If this was the cnse, it would follaw that the 
distance of time between the date of the grant, 
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are no means of ascer- 
taining —and the date of the endorsement which 
is approximately known, cannot be farther apart 
than the two extremes of the adult life of a 
single generation, It would thus give us a 
rough clue to the date of the grant; which would 
then belong to the last daysof the Pallava rale 
in the basin of the Pilliir, a little while before 
its conquest by the Chélas. However this 
may be, the general resemblance of the two 
parts of the inseription on this last page of the 
Plates is so great, that at a first glance few 
persons would notice any difference between 
them. 

This document is a grant by Nandi varma- 
Pallavamalla of two villages called 
Kumairamaigalam and Vennatt é- 
rakkotta, situated on the river Palir, which. 
were now united to form a single Brahman 
settlement, to which the new nameof U day a- 
chandramaigalam was given, to one 
hundred and eight Brahmans, to commemorate 
the victories of his general Udayachandra 
over the armics of his enemies. It is dated in 
the twenty-first year of his reign, without any 
reference to an era, 

The Tamil addition to the grant records, as 
already mentioned in thedeseription ofits counter- 
partin fad. dutig., Vol. VILL, p. 162, the mutaal 
agreomont of the village-communities of the 
above-named Udayachandramaigalam 
and of the adjoining village of lka nmarai- 


mangalam, which had also the name of 
| Kaaichivayil, to unite together to forme 


single village-community. It is dated the 26th 
year of theveign of the Cholaking Ko ppara- 
KesarivarmA, but without any indication of 
an era. 


Tranaliteration. 
Piate I. 
(*] Sri Svasti Sumerngil ri jmirddhani pravarayrognbaddhisana- 
[*] ti jaga[t}trayavibhitaye ravisasitnkanetrad vayamumiisa hitamidari- 
(*) dudayachandralatshmi/ kshmi)]pradatn Sadisivamahannamami firma jatadha 
[*] rinam Sriminaneknrayabhavil bhomi shu Pallaviiya rijyapradsh para- 
[*] hita[h) parachnkradandl! Pichifkulasya tilakah prathitah pra[prijthivyim sthe 
[*] yitsa Vilvalapuradhipatischiri ya bhiipilavanditapadadvayapallavanith 
(7 ] (ssn)me[n ]juhiravinamanka(tka }rapallavinim samyaggupochchayanirastavipalla- 
(*] vanitn aibiagchiratjagati tishthata ~——Pallavinih © AvyaktitBra(dBmJhmajiya- 


["}t Brahman Origirh Athgiraso Bribaspatih © Bra[BriJhaspate[é] Sarhyuh  Sath- 


[] yor Bharadvijah Bharadvajad 


4) Advatthdms Tato 


nirakritdkulavipallavah Palla 


Dronah Dronidaparimitateja{jo]dhima 
vah Evamann- 


t ce } 48 olr S Bee / . Si U L “ L ri sc 
BB ee Le NLS rs ESI LOTT em re 
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"Plate IT; side 1. . 

‘*] kramena © santatiparampavaya = hi_—sssvarrddhamfne = Pallayakule —_— bhaktyiiridhi- 
[**} taVishouh Sitnhavishnah Sitshavishnurapi Mnhendrasadrigavikramo 
('*] Mahendravarmmi Tasmit Agastya iva vimathitaVitipih Pariya[Bhi]manima- 
(**] tmgalaStramiiraprabhritisha jeta bahuda Vallabharijasya Narasim- 
("| havarmmd Tasya putral ponoreva Mahendrararmmi Tatab Pernvalanalkuyyuddhe vi- 
(*") jitah{ta]Vallabhabalal Parameévaravarmmi TasmitparamamAbesvaraly paramabrabma- 
(""] oyo Narasimhavarmmi Tssyn Parnamedva[ra] ividhikadaréanoh | 
(**] ParameSvaravarmmi Tasya Paramesvaravarmmanzah putro Bharata iva sarvyadama.— 
{**] no Merurivachalah Divasakara iva svakaraireva riputamasiinniro- 
[™] dhabhedakah Saéidhara iva sakalakaliparigatah nya{k]kvitaNrigaNalaNishadhaNa- 
[] hushaNabhigaBhagirathiyaminaparnnarapatigandasthala vigajitama- 
(*] dajali{ls jdhéridurddinakalmashikritavimetarabAbuda 

Plate IT; aide 2. 

["*] odah digarantavijrimbhaminakamndavanavipulakirttih pranatavanipatima- 
(™*) kutamilikilidbacharaniravindah Kusumachiipa iva vapushi Vatsari- 
(**] ja iva kofjoresho Nakula iva torangamesha Arjjona iva kirmmnkesha Drogas i- 
("] va $dhanurvvede kiivyanitakikhyiyikisa pravinah bindomatishn § chatn- 
(™] rtthaprannsirttaraksharachyutakamitrachyntakidisho nipnnah nayanidhirddharmma- 
(*] bbijanah kalamkarahitah kalibalamarddanah kalpakayratah Keritinto ripipim Ana- 
(*] ago vadhinim  alatmghyo balinimantino  guninim Saranyah — prijiniih 
(7"] satim kalpavrikehah kriti Nandivarmmi patih Pallavanam[vinim] Tikshoairbanairyyo na- 
(**] ranitba[h] karisainyam Bhindannijan rijati riji rapaéirah Mandati bhindandhyin- 
[**] tasamdiham karajilair Udyannadran pathkajabandbusSaviteva Jnitra- 


(*) ndhanujkaravibbdshapamahgardgasSenimukheshu ripuvaranadinayari A. 
|**] kalpamatra paramotadudiraki[ kijrttory Yasya prabhorbhavati palla- 
Plate IIT; side 1. 

[**] vaketanasya Narapatiradhipatiravanernnayabharah Pallavamallo-Na- 
[*"] ndivarmmi tasya putro babhiirn Tasminmahlth disati Narapatan tasyniva Na- 
[™] ndivarmmano[ na) ekavitdatisamkhyimaptrayati sathvatsare kramukanii- 

(**] likerasahakAratilahintélatamilanigaponnigeraktisokakura- 

[**) vakamidhavikarnpikéraprabhrititarnbhavanopadobbitatirayih mada- 
geal vightrpnitaminasama[{ma Jnini{nt}kuchamukhoddha[ddbd}takutkumagandhafdha]ya ‘Vega- 

vatya 

[™"] nadyah patirjjaladAgamajalamerarasa(mnireya jrasisitajaladopamapa- 
[**) raviranakulapoghkaravivarintaraparinirggatasalilotval tkva |uakagika- 

(*) chitavipani[ni jpathasya sakalabhavanntalalalimabhitasya _ Vilvala- 
(**] bbidhinasya nagarasy idhipatih Pallavakuiah paramparignte Ploha- 


[*] fkule prasiito Dramilanipatibhiraparaddham PallayamnlannafMallam A Joupure drishtvA tada- 
[*] kshamayé’ knvnlayadaladyatind —nifitena kripigenan  §Pallavamallséatrubrinda- 
Plate HT; side 2. 

(*] sya kritinta iva  vijrimbhaminaSChitramiyaPallavarijamakhiunihatya —_enkala- 
[*} gi vein prayacha[{chcbha jn Sat ar gorse, 3 

fidravarnu- 

[] ntydraprabbyitigha-ranabbavi{bhQmijsho = Pallavaya parabalam f 
[™} pri{pra)kritajanadorvvigihye bhairanpna[ve]' pir rn Seas china pgetaled tp 
[**] tisamaf va jrdthadantidantayngalasatighattanaksharitamadajalasamalath- 
["] kritabibudandah Pratipaksham © Udayandbhidhdnath Sabarnrajasa 
[**) twa maytrakaliparirachitam darppanadhrajan grihftavain Uldearaayi- 

® Here the plate has the following redundaut words, with marks of obliteration before and after them, aod aleo 
between the letters ni and bhi:—tablbadondab pratipakshamodayanibhidieah Shabararijath bi-. ‘They ocour in their 
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[*] mapi didi Pra[Prl]thivivyighribbidha[dha }rm Nishada{dha]patitn prabaldyaminamasvame- 
kd dhaturamgama([ ma }nusaranamalsireni |pata{nta]manusritya vijitya Vishnpurijavishayit Pa- 
[*"] Uavarn{va |sitkrityidiganniravadyapramukhimsubarinaparimitesava- 
fs) ygpasaiiche[chalyain -Kkajarinapi © yo = jagraba = Kili BhagavatittJpari- 

Plate IV ; side 1. 
(**] 'pilitaKalidurggar vipinayitva Magnaikn{sain jgrime Pindyasenith 
[%] vijitavin Udayachandrikhyadhiravaraly parachakradandisvimine _—_—_—vijhipta- 
["*] vin Tadvijpapanaya sakalarijyapradaturasidhirinishkrayirttha- 
(*"] mpaéchimisrayanadivishaye | KumramatgalaV ennottirakkottagra- 
[**] me{man] jalayantradvayagcha Udsyachandramangalamiti nima kritva ashtottarasatebhyo 
[*] bribmanebhyo dadau Tasya purastitsimd Stokanad idakshi- 
[**] natassima SamudradattaChatarvvedimatgalasyottaratasChakratirtthi- 
(™] duttaratastatal paéchime Kottagrimadevagrihidattaratastatal; paéchi- 
[*] me pirvvavatSamudradattaChchal Cha jturvvedimatmgalasyn paschimottaratassimA 
f°] Duraga[rga]hradidattarastasmitpaschime Anndhotpilachala(lo}dakshinapiréva- 
(**] asyo pratich[y jasima Lohitagiristasmiduttarato gatva Ve- 

[rt] liladikharitparastatK rishnagilasilochchayatpaschime 
["] Rauhinaguhi paschimottarntassimi Sinduviirahra- 

Plate IV; side 2. 
(7*] dah uttaratassim’ © Kiitichidviranimagrimasya dakshinatassima [ta |ddakshi- 
F1*] natah —ppragudi{diJeh[y]asimi  Kshiranadi —_-Evatichatussimintarinad iknlyijilabbo- 
[7] gyithstasarvvaparihframanyinadharmmakrityan vinigya = bhiimindsttavin Kaugdinya- 
['*] gotriya Pravajanasitriye Rutra[dra]sarmmane bhigadvayam  Tatgo[dgojtrasitriya 

Ganadinda- 


[7*] éarmmane Tatgo[dgo]trasitriya GanamAtasarmmaye Tatgol dgo)irasiitriya Diimaéarmma 

["] ne ‘Tatgo[dgo]trasitriya  Agnifarmmano, Tatgo(dgojtrasitriya # Mantadarmmane 
Tatgo[dgo}tra Apa- 

(™] stambha[ba]sitriya Midhavasurmmane Tutgo[dgo]trasiitriya Mangtafarmmane Tat go[dgo] 
trasitriya Nara. cart. 

(7"] yanaéirmmane Pérvvava{d]Dronasarmmane Parvvavat Agnisirmmane Kisyapagotraya A. 

(*°] pastambasitriya © Bhavamitabhattiya bhigatrayantadvanMayigarmmanpe — bhiigadva- 

[(*] ne Tadva[t] Tigtafarmmane TadvadViramantiya Tadvat Kiliya Bharadvajagotra 

wstambba{ba}sitra Ro- ; 

(**] drakumiraya TadvatSundaiya TadvanNiriyaniya Tadvat $Tiriéarmmane 
Tadvachche[Cha]ndrasarmmane Tatgo|dgo}- 

[™] traPravachanasitraya Silamantiya Tadvat Kitiya Tadvad Dina Rudriya Jitugapagotre 


Pravaja- | 
(**) nasdtriiya © Porakshakeyiya © Vatsagotriya Apastambha{ba]eutriya © Bhundi-Govinda- 
(**] éarmmane Pirvvavat Madhavasarmmane Piirvvavat Gandakidiya 


Plate V ; Sida 1, 
[(™) Parvvavat Tiriéarmmape Piirvva(vajn Nilakanta[uthajéarmmane Pirvvavat Rima- 
éarmmane. Agni- 
(*"] yni[ve}éyagotrea[traA Jpastambha[ba]sdtriya Dropasarmmane VadhOlagotra Apastambha[ ba]. 
|] sftriya Niriyaniya  Atreyagotriya Apastampabha[ba]sitriya  Chattipnranandi(ne] 
[™*] Vishga{nujvriddhagotriya Bahovrilhvrijcha Nimbadisisarmmane PirvvavanN if Nijlaka- 
[*] nthiya Pirvvavat Pittagarmmage Pirvvavan Nilakanthiya Le[Lojhitagotriya Apa- 
c") stambha[ba}sitriys Kirimpinantisarmmane Vaéishthagotriya Prauvachanasiitriya Kava- 
["*] nyaramastatasarmmage Pirvyavat Dronagarmmage Gotamagotra Apastambha{ba)sitri- 
[| ya Nimbaégarmmane Piiryvavat Agniéarmmaiw Tatgo[dgo|tra Prayachanasitriya 
Rudramagtiya bhi 
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([*] gadvayamh Pariéaragotra Pravachanasiitriya Ganimitaéarmmane Piiryyavan Madha- 
vataTmmane 


("] Teed derive _Joutetaistatys Nikagarmmane  Haritagotriy Apastambha[ba]st- 
I 


("*] yakaéarmmane “‘Tadvaft]Sundiya Tadvat 


Tevadarmmane Mu- 


Kontiya Tadvat Tiimafarmmane Tadvat 


[*"] tga[dga]lagotriyApastambhalba|sitriya Channakiline Pirvvavad Dropiiya Kaushikago- 


[™) trApastambhalba)sdtriya 
Pravachanasiitriya 


Kumiramaptiya TadvachChachomiriya § Tatgo[dgojtra 


Seal side 2. 


[*] Tintadronaée[fajrmmane bhigadvayam 


yan TadgotrApastambha[balsttraya Kiiledarmmane 
[9] Katukuchattipdlapochann Teddlyyaf ddiyi}ranaprashattikertre Paramfevar 


iya Uttarakikolo- 


fei | ee eee vaijya(dyajbhigagcha Gamgapuravisina(h] Dronséreshthirana- 


putrasya 


esc wR 


dvau bhigan Yavachcharati khe bhanuryyavattishtha[th)- 


tintmnah 
['*) ti resides Pichidknlatcha vaitdva[t] ‘stheyAdichandratirakam Putra[h] SriChandra. 


kavi 


Devasya 
(‘*! tvaparameévara[h] Pragasteh kavitiiichakre Sa Medhivikulotbha{dbha]vah 
Tamil endorsement. 


(**] KopparaKesari*varmakku® 


[1°"] iyvirantiroram{ram) 
(™*] rvémindm? 
Translation. 
Wealth and health.—I bow my head to 
Sadidiva, who wears the matted hair; who 
sits immoveably in silent meditation on the sum- 
mit of Mount Meru for the good of the three 
worlds with Umi reverently by his side; who 
has the sun and moon for his two eyes ; while the 
rising moon sheds ita rich glory upon him. 


yanto 


May the lord of Vilvalapura live for | 


ever,—the wealthy, who gave a kingdom to 
Pallava from many a battlefield, the bene- 
volent, the punisher of foreign armies, the orna- 
mental forehead-spot of the Pich&m race, 
and famons throughout the world. 


May (some member) of the Pallavas | 


flourish on the earth for ever,—whose feet, 
tender ss young leaflets, are worshipped by 
kings; whose hands, tender as young leaflets, 
are hung with beautiful garlands; whose 
slightest misfortane is thrust aside by the mul- 
titade of their excellent qualities. 





s In the ovostarpart this word ia wetten Kesha 


a Utée in the counterpart. 
reread tn tho ounterpart to fst plac 


ia forersed in 
caks to the one 





yhoo ealagiog 4 


Matin 


konta 
Sli ogind ia i Ute'Tya)chankirsmenkale- 
kalattu* 


From the Invisible, Brahmi was born: 
from Brahma, A fgiras: from Afgiras, B ri- 
haspati: from Bribaspati, Samyu: from 
Samyn, Bhoradvija: from Bharadvija, 
Drona: from Dron, Aévatthiami, 
covered with unmeasured glory: afterwards 
Pallava, from whom perplexing instability 
was far removed. 

In the course of the lineal succession of the 
angmenting race of Pallavsa, Simha 
vishnu was born, an enthusiastic worshipper 
of Vishgu: from Simhavishnu came 


| MahendravarmA, a hero equal to Ma- 


hendra: from him Narasimha varm i, 
the equal of A ga sty a the crusher of Vata pi, 
who frequently conquered Vallabharaija 
at Pariya-Bhimanimaigala, Shira- 
mira, and other places: his son was another 
Mahendravarmi: thencame Parame- 
évara varma, who conquered the army of 
Wa kis he it the bette OE er cnees 


. cape eta npar crn botween the 
two copies, such as an i tak two Beds 
oe rh oe omission of 

that the two sisaaih engnead ks'aea 
me person. 
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from him, NarasimhavarmA, the devotee 


of Maheévara, and a great patron of the 
Brihmans: his son was Paramesvara- 
varmA, of beautiful appearance just like 
Paramesvara, and a very great donor 
of charities. 

The son of this Parameévaravarm 4 was 
a universal conqueror like Bharata; immove- 
able as Mount Meru; a rebuker and divider 
of the opposing darkness of his enemies with his 
own hands, like the sun; skilled in all the arts, 
as the moon is complete in all its phases ; whose 
right hand was blackened by the cloudlike dark 
stain produced by the stream of rutting ele- 
phants’ juice which gushed out of the temples 
of the kings who opposed him in battle, mighty 
kings the equalsof N rigs, Nala, Nishadha, 
Nahushs,Nabhiaga, and Bhagiratha, 
whom he thrust aside with contempt; of far 
spreading praise, like a bed of water-lilies 

ing in all directions ; whose lotus feet were 
swept by the garlands upon the diadems of the 
kings who bowed down before him ; the equal of 
Kusumachipa in beauty; the eqaal of 
Vatsarija in the management of elephants; 
the equal of Nakulain the management of 
horses; the equal of Arjuna in the use of the 
bow ; the equal of Drona in his knowledge of 
the art of war; well-versed in the epic poems, 
dramatical works, and historical compositions; 
+; the abode of jus- 
tice ; the treasure-house of charity; of spotless 
purity; the destroyer of the power of Kali; 
reliable as the wishing-tree; the K rit Anta of 
his enemies; the Anaiga of woman-kind; 
unsurpassed in bodily strength ; perfect in all 
his virtues; the of his subjects; the 
wishing tree of the good ; the skilfal and wise 
and accomplished Nandivarm A lord of the 
Pallavas. 

The king who now rules as lord of men, was 
the son of that warlike hero who with sharp 
arrows divided the hosts of elephants in battle ; 
like the sun, the friend of the lotus, rising over 
the crest of the hillsand gently dividing the ranks 
of darkness with his innumerable beams; that 
lord whose victorious bow was the ornament of his 
hand ; whose body-unguent was the temple-juice 
of his enemies’ elephants occupying the front 
rank of their battle array ; whose fearless valour 
formed his characteristic praise here upon earth 
for ever; the war-standard of the Palla vas; 
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—N andiyarmA, lord of men, chief lord of 
the earth, the upholder of righteousness, 
Pallavamallah. 

while the twenty-first year of the reign of this 
same Nandivarm 4 was still unexpired, the 
lord of the river V egavati, on whose banks 
grow groves of areca-nut trees, the cocoannt, the 
graft mango, the palmyra, the marshy date-palm, 
the tam4la, the néga, the punndga, the red asoka, 
the kuravaka, the médhavf, the karnikdra, and 
other trees; and which emits the odour of the | 
perfumes washed off the necks and faces of the 
women who bathe in it with their minds tossed 
with passion ; the lord of the city of Vilvala, 
whose market-places are met with the noisy drops 
of water which fall from the orifice at the end of 
the trunks of the herd of elephants which for- 
merly belonged to his roysl enemies, dark as 
clouds, black with the wine-like waters of the 
winter rain; and which is the forehead spot of 
all worlds ;—of the Pallava race, born in the 
Paich&m family of ancient lineage ;—who, 
when he saw Pallavamalla besieged in 
the town of Anupura by the kings of the 
Dramil]a country, swelled with rage ‘like 
KritAnta, set out to destroy the multitude 
of Pallave malla’s enemies; and when he 
had slain ChitramAya-Pallavaréja,and 
the other kings with his sword, 
which glittered with the blue bloom of the leaf 
of the water-lily, he gave all their kingdoms to 
the Pallava, conquering their hostile armies 
for him at different times on the battlefields of 
Nimbavana, Chatavana, Samkara- 
grima, Vanaliar, Nelveli,Stidrava- 
rantyAra, and other places ;— whose arm was 
decorated with the plentiful temple-jnice which 
gushed out upon the collision of the tasks of the 
mailed elephants of Samkara-SenApati in 
the terrible battle of Nel veli into which no 
ordinary mortal dared to venture ;—who released 
the hostile king of the Sabsras, Udayana 
by name, and captured his mirror-banner 
madeof peacocks’ feathers ;—who followed upthe 
king of NishadhaPrithivivyaghra, 
who had grown powerful in the north also, 
and was marching in the track of the horse 
devoted to his horse-sacrifice, and conquered 
him, and sent him prisoner from the territory of 
Vishnu rija, and delivered him into the 
bands of the Pallava, having taken as spoil 
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faultless highly-glittering neoklaces of precious | the same tribe and school; to AgniéarmA of 


stones, a countless heap of gold, and elephants ; 
—who turned the fort of Kalidurgaintoa 
desert, though it was under the protection of 
the goddess K 41i, and defeatedthe Pandya 
army in the battle of Man naik u. 

The brave Udayachandra reported 
these victories to his lord the punisher of 
hostile beings. 

In consequence of this communication, and 
as the reward of the keen edge of the sword 
of him who gave him all these kingdoms, he 
gave the two villages of Kumfiramanigala 
and Vennattirakkott{a, changing their 
names to Udsyachandramaigala, 
together with their two water-sluices, situated 
in the districtof the western river Aéraya, to 
one hundred and eight Brahmans. 

Its eastern boundary is the small river. 

Its southern boundary runs along the north 
side of the tank called Chakratirtha, 
which lies to the north of the village of S a- 
mudradattachaturvedimaigalam: 
from thence westwards it rans on the north 
side of the Kottag rim atemple : from thence 
westwards the boundary is the north-western 
boundary of the above Samudradatta- 
chaturvedimaigalam: from thence 
westwards the southern boundary is the hill 
AnuadhutpA&la lying to the north of the 
pond called Durgihrada. 

Its western boundary is the hill Lohita- 
g iri: proceeding northwards from thence the 
boundary is the cave Rauhinaguhaé, which 
lies to the west of the hill Krishnaéilaéi- 
lochecbaya beyond the hill VelAladi- 
khara. 

The north-western boundary is the pond 
Sinduviérahrada, 

Its northern boundary is the southern boun- 
dary of the village of Kafichidvira. 

To the southwards of this the river K sh }- 
ranadi is the north-eastern boundary. 

He gave the land contained within these four 
boundaries, together with the rivers and all water- 
courses, to be enjoyed free of all taxes, having 
first of all removed from it all those whose: 
deeds are offensive to religion,—to Rudra- 
éarma, of the Kaundinya tribe and Pravajana 
school, two shares; to Ganadindadarmé of the 
same tribe and school; to GanamitaéarmA of 
the same tribe and school; to Dimasarmé of 


the samo tribe and school; to MantaéarmA of 
the same tribe and school; to Madhavaéarma. 


Manifarmi of the same, two shares; to Kala- 
farm of the same; to Tindaéarm& of the 
same; to Viramapda of the samo; to Kila of 


same ; to SGlamanda of the same tribe and the 
Pravachana school; to Kata of the same; 
to Danarudra of the same; to Porakshakeya 
of the Jiitagana tribe and Pravajana school ; to 
Hundi-GovindagarmA of the tribe of Vatsa and 
the school of Apastambha; to Midhavagarma 
of the same ; to Gandakida of the same ; to Tari- 
farmA of the same; to NilakanthaSarmi of the 
same; to RimaSarmA of the same; to Drona- 
farmA of the Agniveéya tribe and Apastambha 
school; to Niriyana of the Viadbila tribe and 
Apastambha school ; to Chattipura-Nandi of the 
Atrdya tribeand A pastambha school ; to Nimbada- 
sigarmA of the Vishnavriddha tribe, and a Bab. 
vricha; to Nilakagtha of the same ; to Pittaéarmi 
of the same; to Nilakantha of the same; to 
Kirdmapinantifarmé of the Lohita tribe and 
Apastambha school ; to Kivanyaramastatasarma 
of the Vasishtha tribe and Pravachana school ; 
to DronagarmA of the same; to Nimbaarm& 
of the Gaatama tribe and Apastambha school ; 
to AgnigarmA of the same; to Rudramanta of 
the same tribe and the Pravachana school, two 
shares; to Ganamitagarm’ of the Pariéara 
tribe and the Pravachana school ; to Midhava- 
farma of the same; to Nikaéarmé of the same 
tribe and the Apastambha school ; to Viniynka- 
éarmA of the Harita tribe and Apastambha school; 
to Sunda of the same ; to Kouta of the same ; to 
Timnaéarmi of the same; to Taivadarmé of 
the same; to Chennakali of the Madgala tribe 
and Apastambha school ; to Drona of the same: 
to Kuméramanta of the Kauéika tribe and 
Apastambha school; to Chenchamira of the same; 
to Tintadronafarmi of the same tribe and the 
Pravachana school, two shares; to Kdlaéarmi 
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of the same tribe and the Apastambha school ; 
to Paramesvara of the Uttaraki family, the 
maker of [apparently some kind of medicine}, 
one share, and also the village doctor's share; 
and to Révati, the son of Drona-Cheiti, of the 
town of Gaigapura, the zealous worshipper of 
Maheévara, two shares. 

May the Pdchim race continue to flourish 
as long as the sun circles in the heavens, as long 
as the mountains continue to stand fast, and as 
long as the moon and the stars exist. 

The poet Paramoévara, the son of § ri- 
Chandradevs, composed this evlogistic 
grant. He was born in the family of Medh4- 
vi. 


Tamil endorsement. 


In the twenty-sixth year of the reign of 
the honourable Koppara-KesarivarmA, 
the village-councils of these two villages, 
namely, Udayachandramafigalam 
and Ikanmaraimaigalam, which is 
Kiaftichivayil, having assembled together 
this agreement was unanimously made :-—We 
have become one village, and will so live and 
prosper, 


The mythological or earlier portion of the 
pedigree of the Palla vas given in this grant 
assigns to the origin of this ancient line of 
kings a highly spiritual character. Their pre- 
viously-published inscriptions describe them 
simply as belonging to the gotra of Bharad- 
¥ Aja, with one exception (Ind. Antig. Vol. V. 
p. 177), which assigns to them the gotra of 
Silankiyans. Here their pedigree starts 
immediately from the divinity : and it is carried 
down in detail through a succession of Rishis, 
including Bharady aj, thus ;—Theinvisible 
deity, Brahma, Abgiras, Bribaspati, 
Samyu, Bharadvaja, Drona, Aévat 
thamA, and then, after a long vacant inter- 
val, Pallavya, the name-giver of their line. 
All this is, of course, a mere pretty tale of 
flattery : its remotest possibility is contradicted 
by the circumstance that this line of Ai giras 
came to a natural end in ASvatthim 4, 
whose history, though told with abundant 
detail, contains no record of a son being born 
to him, and makes it virtually impossible that 
he should have had one. Perhaps, however, 
while rejecting this earlier portion of the pedi- 
gree, it may be justifiable to gather this much 


from it,—that a combination of learning, and 
warlike skill, and personal valour, was suffi- 
ciently conspicuous in the Pallava kings to 
suggest to the flattering genealogist the embodi- 
ment in them of the old spirit of Drona and 
Aévatthima when once the gotra of 
Bharaidvaja had been assigned to them, 
Pallavs himself also must for the present 
remain doubtful, until he shall appear again 
with better authenticated credentials ;—appear- 
ing as he does here for the first time in the fag 
end of the history of the race, floating loosely 
at a distance from both Rishis and ordinary 
men. 
The later portion of the pedigree may be 
accepted without hesitation as strictly histori- 
cal :— 
Simhavishnu; 
MahendravarmA lL his son; 
Narasithavatrma I. his son; 
MahendravarmA IL. his son; 
Paramesvara varmA I. his son; 
NarasimhavarmA IL hisson; 
Paramésvara varma II. bis son; 
Nandi varm4 his son; and 
Pallavamalla-NandivarmA his son. 


We have thus the names of nine Pallava 
kings hitherto unknown, whose collective reigns 
are almost sufficient to cover a period of nearly 
two centuries: and if the date of this grant 
is rightly placed in the 9th century 4. p., 
these reigns ron up into the 7th century. 
This circumstance is thas far interesting, that 
it brings us near the time of Hiwen Thsang’s 
visit to Kifichipuram, and makes it 
certain that the king whom he found reigning 
there was of the Pallava race. It is further 
interesting inasmuch as the earliest of the 
reigns of this new series of kings is, on the 
above supposition of date, only separated by 
about two centuries from the last reign of the 
earlier series of the five kings whose names 
have been recoveted from the inscriptions which 
have been already published in this Journal, 
and who belong to the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies 4.D. Then we have the two kings of a 
still earlier date in Sir Walter Elliot’s earliest 
Pallava inscription, for whose reigns,—after 
making reasonable allowance for some interval 
between them and those five,—place must  pro- 
bably be given in the early part of the fourth 
century 4.D., and possibly in the later years of 
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the third century. So far up into the past these 
grants have traced back the Pallava kings. 

This grant affords some information respect- 
ing the religion of these later Pallava kings. 
Simhavishnu, who belongs by the calou- 
lation to the seventh century, was “an enthu- 
siastic worshipper of Vishnu” ; and sowe may 
regard the Vaishfava cult, whatever its form 
may then have been, as having obtained a con- 
spicuons and influential position in these parts 
at that time.“® Four generations later Nara- 
simhavarmAlIL, who belongs to the endof 
the Sth century, was a “devotee of Mahéévara 
and a great patron of the Brahmags.” The 
earlicr Pallava grants have taught us that 
the Brahmans in these parts were already in 
the fourth and fifth centuries sufficiently in the 
enjoyment of court favour to receive land-grants 
from the kings of the Pallayas: this great 
patronage of Narasimha II. towards them 
points to a considerable extension of Brahmani- 
eal influence in his reign; and the revival at 
this time was evidently on the Saiva side, since 
this king, their patron, was devoted to the 
worship of Sivain the form of Mahdévara. 
The religion of the donor of the grant is 
probably indicated by the devotional verse at 
the head of the inscription : he was a worshipper 
of Sadiafiva. 

At the close of the description of the boun- 
daries of the present donation there is an 
allusion to the former Jaina proprietors, or at 
least. co-inhabitants, of one or both of the 
villages here united, who are described as “those 
whose deeds are offensive to religion” : and their 
expulsion at the time of the formation of this 
endowment, is a little black mark of the reli- 
gious intolerance of Pallavyamalla, which 
was however in close accordance with the spirit 
of his age. We shall see these offenders again 
and more distinctly in another inscription be- 
longing to this interesting group of grants. 

The political events brought to light by this 
grant belong partly to the times of the ancestors 
of the donor, and partly and more fally to his 
own reign. 

The former group consists of the frequent 
victories of Narasimha L. over Valla- 
bharAja, and of the defeat of the army of 





© Jt will be remembered that when Hiwen Theang 
abont thie time, be fond there a very 
mixed state religion, which was represented by 1} 


another of the V alla bha kings by that king's 
grandson Paraméévaravarma I. Who 
were these Vallabhar&jas? The name is 
evidently a dynastic title. This title was borne 
by the Western Chalukyaking Pulikedil. 
and also by hisson Kirtti varmmA, andin 
its fuller form of Prithivivallabha by 
other kings of that line: and when the Ratta 
kings supplanted these Chalukyas, they 
adopted it among their other titles probably as a 
memento of their conquest. Fromthese and other 
similar circumstances, and considering what is 
known of the political distribution of Southern 
India at that time, I think we may safely con- 
sider the V alla bharijas of this grant to be 
the Western Chalukya contemporaries of the 
Pallavarijas NarasimhbalL and Para- 
méévara I. It is now well known from the 
Chalukya inscriptionsthat warlike operations 
were not infrequent between these two powers, 
with results alternately in favour of each of 
them. Thus, for one instance out of others, we 
have (see Ind, datig, vol. V, p. 51) an invasion 
of the Chaluk yadominions by the Pallava 
king in the reign of P uli k 44111, and a counter 
invasion of the Pallava dominions by the 
Chalukya:and, as thedates of Puli kéestit. 
rango froma, D. 585 to 628, those events were 
sufficiently near the time of the frequent victories 
of Narasimha I, to afford some confirmation 
ofthe statements of this present grant, since 
they afford evidence of such a relationship 
between those aboot that time as 
would naturally lead to these results. 

I will digress for a momentto draw an inference 
political and military power of the Pallava 
kings in the sixth and seventh centuries a.0. 
For it was this sam¢ Pulikééi Il. who 
successfully resisted the formidable invasion 
of the Dakhan by Harshavardhans, backed 
by the resources of the great empire which he 
had established to the north ofthe Vindhyas 
(Ind. Antig. vol. VI. p. 78): and yet we find 
the Pallavakings capable of maintaining a 
long-continued contest with these same C ha- 
luk yas about the time when they were in the 
zenith of their power, and powerful enough to 
inflict frequent defeats upon their armies. And 
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lest it should be supposed that this was a mere 
exaggerated boast ofthe Pa llava genealogiste, 
we have a confirmation of its historical ac- 
curacy in the admission of the Chalukyas 
themselves, that when Vikramaditya I. 
obtained his victory over the Pallava king, and 
captured his capital, about the middle of the 
7th century, the lord of Kitichi had never 
before bowed down to any king (Ind. Antig, 
vol. VI. p. 87). We havealso the Chalukya 
admission that the power ofthe Pallavas was 
“extremely exalted” at that time, and that they 
“had been the cause of the humiliation and 
destruction” of the Chalukya family (Ind. 
Avtig. vol. VI. pp. 78, 85, 87). 

The second series of political events recorded 
im this grant belongs to the reign of the 
grantor, and therefore, by the present suppoai- 
tion, to the 9th century A.p. It consists parily 
of internal commotions, and partly of external 
Wars, 

An alliance of the kings of Drami]a had 
been formed against Pallavamalla, witha 
prince of the Pallava line, here called Chit 
ramdya-Pallava,” at their head. The 
allies had defeated Pallavamaltla in the 
field; atid they were closely besieging the town 
of Anopura, in which he had taken refuge. 
Hereupon, seeing the straits to which the king 
was reduced, another subordinate prince of the 
Pallavaline,U dayachandra, lord of the 
' district lying’on the river V ¢ gay attof which 
the city of Vilvalapura was the capital, 
proceeded to attempt his rescue. He succeeded 
in reversing Pallavamalla’s previous 
misfortunes ; for he slew the chief of the insur- 
gent confederates, and defeated their armies 
in a succession of terrible battles after he had 
raised the siegeof Anupura. Some of the 
other rebellious chiefs were also slain in the 
course of this war; and the whole of their 
little kingdoms were confiscated to the crown. 

The river Vegav at! isthe stream on which 
Kadichipura is built: it falls into the 
Pilir o little way below Kafichil. Vilvala- 
pura is perhaps an eponym of Kiiichi- 
pura: for it is dignified with the title of 
nagara, “the capital,’ ond is called “ the 
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“ptnitneviden sean the Cbithde (! Aeeerenite Chittira”) 
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forehead beauty-spot of all worlds; and no 
place bot K aii chi deserved this deseription in 
this neighbourhood at any time. Anupura 
is also probably an eponym or o translated 
name: the meaning of the word contains the 
idea of relative inferiority, and perhaps it was 
a kind of secondary capital. It may therefore 
be regarded as the Sanskrit equivalent of the 
Tami] name Chittir:** and we have accord- 

ingly an important town of this latter name in 
the north-western portion of the present district 
of North Arcot. It has always been a place of 
some importance : and its situation is particularly 
suitable to the part played by Anu purainthe 
commotions between Pallayvamalla and 
his rebellious chieftains. The names of the 
battlefields of the war are all Tamil or Tamil- 
Prikrit; and, from the circumstances, they 
were no doubt all situated within the limita of 
the Dramila kingdom. This word Dramila 


is one of the equivalents of the better known 


name Dravida: and, os one of the fifty-six 
countries of India recognized by the lexioo- 
graphers, &c.; its limits corresponded with the 
basin of the Pilir and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

The prosperous condition of this part of 
Southern India at this time ia to be gathered 
from several little indications in the description 


ofthe garden culture, timber trees, &c. on the 
| books ofthe Vegavati. The sbort description 


of the city of Vilvala pura is similarly sug- 
gestive: and it tells us also of the turbulent times 
in which Pallavyam olla's lot waa cast. 
The forsign wars of Pallavamalla here 
mentioned are these three; first, the war with 
Udayana king of the Sabaras; secondly, , 
the war with Prithivivyighra king of 
Nishadha; and thirdly, the war with the 
rect tetris * 
he Sabaras are always connected with 
aa mae Ghats: but of the precise position 
and extent of the Sabara kingdom here 


| referred to there is nothing at present to show, 


These uncivilized mountaineera,—the Snuari 
of Pliny, the Sabarw of Ptolemy,” and the 
Sabaras or Savaras of the Purdnas,—are 


now represented by the Savaralu, or Sauras 
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of the Vizagapatam hills, and apparently by the 
Chenchuvand|u of the Karnol, Nelur, 
and Krishnidistricta. (See Wilson's Mack. MSS. 
Introd. p. lxi; Journ. Mad. Lit. & Se. Soc. vol. 
XV. pp. 181, 182; Mr. Carmichael’s Manual of 
the Vizag. Distr. p. 86 ; and Gen. Cunningham's 
Ane, Geog. pp. 506, 509.) 

The name U day ana may be either the pro- 
per name of their king; or it may be like some 
of the other names of this grant, an eponym 
expressive of his habit asa mountain chief; for 
the word means ‘an ascender.' He was appar- 
ently a personage of no great importance: for 
when he was taken prisoner by Udaya- 
ehandra, he was contemptuously set at liberty 
again; his barbarous. war-standard made of 
peacocks’ feathers and mirrors, being the only 
trophy which his conqueror thought worthy of 
being carried into the presence of Pallava- 
ma lla. 

The war with Prithivivyighra was a 
more formidable affair. This prince had grown 
powerful, seemingly by conquests in Northern 
India: and be was now challenging to himself 
the right of universal sovereignty by means of 
an Asvamedia sacrifice. He had advanced 
into the Dakhay, at the head of an army which 


included elephants, in the track of the horse | 


destined for that sacrifice; and Uda yachan- 
dra followed him up throagh territory beyond 
the limits of his own sovereign's dominions, 
captared him in the kingdom of Vishnu- 
rija, and sent him prisoner to Pallava- 
malla, together with much rich spoil, The 
name here given to the captured king i# pro- 
bably only a title, “Tho tiger of the earth.” 
His country was that of Nala,the hosband of 
Damayanti; and it was situated on the slopes 
of the Vindhyas botween Malwa and Kosala. 
Vishourdja, in whose territory Prithivi- 
vyAghro was taken prisoner, was possibly 
one of the Chalukya kings: and thia name, 
like the others, was probably a déscriptive rather 
than a proper name. The political geography 
ofthe period supports, and perhaps requires, 
this identification: and the fact that Vishno, 
in the boar incarnation, was the kula-devalds of 


the Chalukyas, makes this title specially | 


appropriate to them. But how came Udaya- 
chandra to be pursuing the enomy on foreign 
territory ? Was he on Chaluk ya ground as 
a friend or a foe ? 
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The field of Pallavamalta's third foreign 
war was in the south; and, in the course of it, 
Udaycha ndra took and razed the fort of 
Kalidurga, and defeated the army of the 


king of Pandyainthefield. If Kailidurga 


is merely the Sanskrit form of the equivalent 
Tamil and Malayilam names, Kalikottai and 
Kilikotta, this place is Calicut on the western 
cost, Of Kalidurga it is here said that it 


| “was under the protection of the goddess E.4 |i," 


and, similarly, in the Keralolpatti, Paraéu- 
rima is said to have selected the goddess 
Durgd (K Ali) to bea the guardian divinity 
of the sea-shore of Kerala upon which Calicut 
is sitnated. From the connection of the sen- 
tence it seems that KAlidurga at this time 
belonged to the king of Pandya, whose army, 
perhaps sent to the relief of Calicut, was de- 


feated by Udayachandra. But for what 


reason was Calicat obnoxious tothe Pa lla vas? 
Had this commercial emporium of the western 
coast interfered in any way with the interests 
of these grand old lords of the commerce of the 
eastern coast? It is singular that the Ch Olas 
are not mentioned in this inscription, nor the 


Kings of Ko ig u, the two next neighbours of the 


Pallavas to the south and south-west, down 
to the 9th centary a.0., through whose territory 
Udayachandra must necessarily pass on 


his route to Calicut. The reason of this may be 


that the lowland portions of the old Koigu 


_ kingdom had by this time been annexed to the 


Chélaand Pan dys dominions, and that the 
Chala power waa now temporarily united to 
that of Pandya, as it sometimes was during 
the alternating supremacy of the Chélas 


}and Pindyas abont this period of their 


history. 
\e may now turn to the object of the grant 
andita sitantion, The two villages of Kum i- 


ramofigalam and Vennatirakotta 


were now united to form this present donation : 
and the name of the donor's victorious geuural 
was given to the united property in commemo- 
ration of his triumphs. In the description of 
the boundaries of this united village it is placed 
in a general way upon the Kshirqnadi, ‘the 
milk-river,’ which is the Sanskrit equivalent of 
the Tami! name of this river,—the Piilir. It is 
wlso described as lying in the district of the 
western Aérayanadl, which is the Sanskrit 
equivalent of the mixed Tamil-and-Sanskrit 
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name AdeyArarAdshtra occurring in the 
grant of the older Nandivarma in Ind. Antig. 
Vol. VIII., p. 168: and this name again takes us 
in a similar general way into the western and in- 
land districts of the Palir. And here Mr. Rice's 
Sravana-Belgola inscriptions come to our help: 
for there we learn that Chittar was in the 
Adeyiranittu (Tam. and Can. nddu = 
Sansk. rdshtra and vishaya); and we are thus led 
‘to look for Udayachandramaigalam 
somewhere on the banks ofthe Palir within a 
reasonable distance from Chittair. The vil- 


| Inge of Kafichtdvira, mentioned in the 
description of the boundaries of this donation, has 
already appeared in the body of the grant of the 
older Nandi varmA referred to above, and also 
in its endorsement: and that endorsement con- 
tains also the name of our present grant village of 
Udayachandramafgalam, and 80 links 
these two inscriptions together. The position of 
this village in a general way is therefore pretty 
clearly defined: nearer than this we cannot yet 
come to its actual situation; for all these old 
names have now passed away, 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J, FP. FLEET, Bo. C.S., M.B.A.S. 
(Continued from p. 246.) 


No. LVII. 

After the inscription of the Méguti temple, the 
next of the Aihole inscriptions in point of age is 
that at the temple called Huchchimalli-gudi. 

This temple is in Survey No. 276, on the 
north-west of the village, and near the Brih- 
manical cave. Inside the temple there is a 
large memorial tablet, without any writing on 
it; but I could not find any trace of the sildéd- 
sana, or inscription-tablet, spoken of by Mr. 
Burgess in his FY¥rset drchmological Report, p. 40, 
There is a figare of Garuda over the door of 
the shrine, which shews, as Mr. Burgess re- 
inarks, that this was a Vaishnava temple. 

The inscription consists of five lines of writ- 
ing on the outside of two of the stones of the 
front wall, on the north side of the door. 
A photograph from the estampage made by 
myself has been published’, and a lithograph 
facsimile ig now given from the same estam- 
page. The stone containing the greater part of 
the —the whole of it except the ends 
of ll 4 and 5,—is 4 11} long by V 10° high. 


used is u/, which Dr. Caldwell, in his Com- 
parative Grammar af the Drdvidian Languages, 
p- 199, gives as the Tamil locative suffix, I 
have met with no other instance of its use in an 


published for 
the first time, is one of the Western Chalukya 


king VijayAditya, and records a grant of 
oil to one who was evidently the priest of this 
temple. It is dated, in rather an unusual way, in 
the thirteenth year and the third month of his 
reign, and on theday of thefull-moon of the month 
Aévaynja. At Vol. VIL, p. 112,T have 
noticed another of bis insoriptions, which is 
dated in the thirty-fourth year of his reign, on 
the fall-moon of Ph Al guna of Saka 651. And 
Ihave two more of his inscriptions, in which 
the dates are given in full; one is dated in the 
third year of his reign, on the fuall-moon of 
Jy aishtha of Saka 621,—and the other, in 
the fourth year of his reign, on the full-moon of 
Ashadhaof Saka 622. From a comparison 
of these dates it will be seen, that he commenced 
toreign during the dark fortnightof Ash Ad ha, 
or the bright fortnight of Srivann, of 
Saka 618 (a. p. 696-7), and that the presen 
inscription is one of Saka 630. ' 

The earlier Old.Canarese i ions,—and 
these at Aihole, and the subsequent inscriptions 
at Bidimi, Mahikit, and Pattadakal are some 
of the very earliest, of certain date—contain 
here and there words of which no explanation is 
to be had, either from dictionaries or from 
Pandits, and for the explanation of which we 
mast wait antil a larger namber of sach in- 
scriptions have beon collected and published, so 
as to be available for collation. My transla- 
tions, therefore, will stand open to amendment. 
But, with the assistance of Mr. Veiikat Raigéd 
Katti of the Educational Department, whom 
I have always found a most willing and able 


* No. 76 of Pali, Sanskrit, and Olid-Canarese, Inecriptions. 


coadjutor in deciphering these ancient records, 
I hope, now that I have returned to India, to be 
able to determine the meaning of words and 
passages that would otherwise have remaived 
unintelligible to me. And if Mr. Kittel would 
further assist,—by giving separate notes in 
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this Journal on words which Mr. V. R. Katti 
and myself are still unable to explain, or in the 
explanation of which we may be in error,—it 
would be a favour to all who are interested in 
elucidating the development of the modern 
dialect of the Canarese language. 


Transcription. 


[ 
Aévaynja-pi{r)nnami- 


*'} Svasti Sri-Vijayaditya-Saty[a }éraya-éripritho(thi) vivallabha-mab([a]n 4j-Adhira ja-paraJ- 
[ * ] méSvara-bhatirara(r) trayddaéa-varshamam mu(mii)ra-tithgajul* § kottire .[|*] 


[*]} sadul vishopada] Eltngolugasaniyi —iittodu piraval: 


[ * ] dbarmma-tusavanin=paded=ep 
kott[ijra(r) bbatirargge [|] 


Ingosisigara 
pattidu omda giyaduj-onda  sothtige ti(ta)lammeiige 


*j 
[*] Ya(?) dattiyin-kidipon=Varno{a]siyn] s[A]sirvvar=parvvaru[is] kaviley{u][mi*]n-ko"nda 


lékukke sando*n=akkum [|/*] 
Trauslation. 

Hail! Sri-Vijayiditya-SatyAdraya, 
~—the favourite of the world, the great king, 
the supreme king, the venerable one,—in the 
thirteenth year and the third month (of his 
reign) gave (sanction toa grant, which was as 
follows) :— 

On the day of the full-moon of (the month) 
Aévayuja, atthe time of the (ax/umnal) equi- 
nox, the gift of Eltugolugasani was one 
somtige® of oil on (each) one oil-mill, wherever it 
might be*, allotted on account of® religion, . . « 
Seve *; (this much) he gave to the 
venerable one. 

May he, who injures this grant, be on an 
equality with people who kill a thousand Brah- 
mans, or (@ thousand) tawny-coloured cows, 
at Varanaéi! 

No. LVIIL. 

The next of the Aibole inscriptions, in chrono- 
logical order, is that at the Durga temple. 

This temple is on the north-east outskirts of 

he village, and derives its name from being the 
principal shrine of the durga, or ‘fort.’ It has 
been described by Mr. Fergusson in his History 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture, pp. 218 
et seqq. ; and also, more in detail, by Mr. Burgess 
in his First Archwological Report, pp. 40 et 
seqq Where, in addition to the woodcut-view 
of the apse from the south-west originally given 
by Mr. Fergusson, there are given three beautiful 
photographs, of the front and north side of 


is effaced here. 
+ Part of the 7 faced in ect 
froes Se Olt Seems OF he 


* oc. § S ladlefals a decivative 
Canarese # hemes a 

a probably conseeted with the Telugu 
eppatts, ater gh cag ag Higeme: 


thetemple from the north-east,—ofan elaborately 
carved pillar in the inner porch,—and of three 
fine and boldly worked scalptured slabs lying 
at the south-east corner. Mr. Burgess says of it, 
“as the only known example of its class as a 
stractnral building, it is, to the Indian antiqaary,- 
one of the most interesting temples in the south 
of India.” And, on acconnt of the close simi- 
larity of the style of the interiors, he places the 
date of its construction within a century after that 
of Badimi Cave ILL, which was excavated, or at 
least was finished, in the reign of the Chalu- 
kya king Mafgalisvara, and contains on 
one of its columns an inscription of his dated 
Saka 500 (4.p. 578-9). He also considers that 
“the temple was neither Jain nor Saiva, but a 
genuine Chalokyatemple of Vishnu.” I 
would, however, point ont that one of the stones 
in the base of the temple has on it, as may be 
seen in the photograph, Pl, LIV. of the First 
ares Report, the word Sri-Jia-dlayan, 
i.e. ‘the holy temple of Jina’, in characters 
which may bey somewhat earlier, bat which 
seem to me to have been cat by the hand of 
the very same man who engraved the inscription 
of Vijayidityaona pillar in the porch of 
the temple of MahakdtéSvara at Bidimi” 
On a pillar in the temple is another short 
Old-Canarese inscription, in characters of the 
eighth or ninth century 4. »., of which a fac- 
simile is given in Pl. LV., No. 82, of the First 
Archwological Report. The transoription is :— 
* Tusavanin is of the same as the 


probably 
Merrylands Pry angela bet it may connected 
with tusa, tuew, 


va Rl roge eta ok Room 
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[1]Sri-Basam-ayyan [2}Kisweolala bhattaln); 
ie. ‘SriBasamayya, the bhatta of (the 
city of) Kisuvolal.’” 

These two seem to be all the inscriptions 
on the temple itself. The inscription given 
below is on the outside of portions of four 
stones of the north wall of the southern gate- 
way, which is to be seen on the extreme left of 
the photograph, Pl. LL, of the First Archaolo- 
gical Report, The writing covers a space 
about 4° 3° long by 1’ 23” high. A photograph 
of it has been published '°; and a lithograph 
facsimile is now given from the estampage made 
by Mr. Burgess. It is an undated Western 
Chalukya inscription, in the Old-Canarese 
language, It is a matter for argument whether 
it is of the time of VikramadityalL, the 
sonof Pulik&é&i I., or of the time of Vi- 
kramidditya IL., the sonof Vijayiditya. 
My own opinion,—based, partly on the form of 
the characters ; partly on the fact that, as I have 
indicated at Vol. VIL, p. 219, the authority of 


Vikramaditya I. did not extend over 
this part of the country ;—and partly on the 
fact that all the Western Chaluk ya inscrip- 
tions at the neighbouring village and former. 
capital of Pattadakal are of the time either of 
VijayAditya or of Vikramédityall, 
—is, that it is of the time of Vikramaditya 
II., who commenced to reign in Saka 54 
(a. D. 732-3) or 655. 

The grant is to Aditya, a priest of the 
temple. Atada-Alekomara-Siiga, or 
‘Alekomara-Siiga of the games,’ must 
be the founder of the temple. 

On another stone a few feet lower down on 
the same wall, there is a short Old-Canarese 
inscription in characters of the same period, of 
which a facsimile is given in Pl. LV., No. 31, of 
the First Archwological Report, and which 
appears in the same photograph, The transcrip- 
tion is:—[l]Sri Savitaran (2)Pirireyya” pu- 
tran, i. ¢.,‘SriSavitara, the sonof Piri- 
reyya.’ 


Transcription. 


[*] Svasti 


Vikkra(kra)miditya-Satyigraya éripri(pri)thivivallabha © mahdrdj-Adhiraja 


[*] paraméévara bhatira[r®] pri(prithivishizas-goye Pesado“’rd magan Revadibaddar=Atada- 


(*] Alekomara-Siigana 
surhkkatn(kath) bildalli 


tya-bhatirage’® —_ kottudu 


[|*]  Tamage 


[*] ondu périge o(om)-minam bhanda-vérige ayda visavam ele-vérige ayvattu [||*] Initum 


rijA(ja)-éravitam 


[*] mahijana-masi-naka(ga)ra-érivitath [*] Tdin-salisuge avon-inuih kidipon=ullode Virayi- 


si[ya®] o[tn}d[u]- 
[*] sisira 
Translation. 

Hail! While VikramAdityaSaty A- 
éraya,—tho favourite of the world, the great 
king, the supreme king, the supreme lord, 
the worshipful one,—was roling the world, the 
gift of Revadibadda, the son of Pesada, 
to tho venerable Aditya of the temple 
of Atada-Alekomara-Siiga, (was) one 


* é.¢, Pattadakal. 
we No. 7 of I Sanskrit, and Old-Oanarese, Tnscrip- 


kavileyuth _ sisirba(rbar)=parvaramin-konda 


likakke sandon=akkam (|* 
mdna** on each péru™, and five visas** on each 
bhanda-péru"', and fifty (betel-Leaves) on each péru 
of betel-leaves, whenever the cnustoms-duty | 
should come in to him, This much was pro- 
claimed by the king, and by (the people of) the 
city, headed by the Mahdjanas. 

Whosoever injures the continuance of this 
(grant), may he be on an equality with people 
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—————_COCOCOCOCOO——————————————————————————————— SS Ole 
who kill a thousand tawny.coloured cows and 


a thousand Brahmans of V dranisi! 
No. LIX. 

Inside the village of Aihole, there isan old 
Hindu temple,—whether originally Jain, Saiva, 
or Vaishnava, I cannot say,—which has for a 
long time past been used as a residence by a 
Musalmin family, and is now known as ‘ the 
temple of Lid-Khan.’ 

The accompanying two inscriptions are on 
the outside of the front or east wall, on the 
south of the door. The characters are of the 
eighth or ninth century 4.D., but are not very 
wellexecuted ; and the language is Old-Canarese. 
The writing covers an extreme breadth and 
height of 4' 7)” and 2’ 8" respectively. A fac- 
simile, from the estampage made by myself**, is 
given herewith. 


ander its Sanskrit name of Aryapura, these 
inscriptions furnish no historical information. 
Bat they are of interest as containing pro- 
bably the earliest reference to a guild, called 
‘The Five-hundred of Ayyavole'’, which is 
frequently mentioned in later inscriptions, and 
seems to have been one of considerable impor- 
tance. The members of this guild are, for 
instance, spoken of as Srimad-Ayydvoley=ay- 
nérvvar=svdmigal, fc. ‘the five hondred Sedimis 
of the glorious (city of) Ayyavole’, in IL 44, 
54, and 55 ofa Western C hAluk y astone-tablet 
inseription™ of the time of Sémésvara L., 
dated Saka 976 (ap. 1054-5), at Balagimve 
in Maisir; aud among the numerous epithets 
applied to them there, is that of Vira-Banmiju- 
dharmma-pratipd{a, or * protectors of the Vira- 
Banaiju religion’, which saggests the inference 


With the exception of mentioning the town | that they were a Saiva guild. 
Transcription. 

Firat Inscription. : 
(*] Svafst)i Aryya-jana-samuday-ddita®-var-Aryyapar-adbi- 
(*] shthinada éri-mahi-chiturvvidya-samudayam=ai-nirvverkam 
f*] Bennamma-simayajigala -kotta. «= dinmh = [J*] -An{nJu-prifanakkam 
[*} p-savanakkath chaulakkam dharapath npanaya{nakka jin samii** 
[*] varttanakkam gadyanom maduvegam adhinakkam pasa-[vi* }dhiga”* 
[*] m=erada i chiturmmisyakke mira ga[djyanam agni- 
r'] shtémakke' che(a?)ydw gadyana [\*] Achaliyam=ippavargge kottnda [|j*] 

Second Inecription. A 
[*] Svasti Aryya-jana-samnday var-Aryyapor-Adhishthinada 
[*] éri-mah&-chaturvvidya-sami(mu)dayam=ai-nirvvara nitya(?)da di...In...... pa(?)- 

ripavi(?)- 
(*"] ait?) ..sa(?)pegi frumaulavn......-.. ba Se eL, Sic tele v/a: STalb's\ otalle slee's Siatiath’s ve 
'] dhishapa(?)™..... duicwhy to 
Translation. the first signs of life are perceived in the 


The grant that was given by Ben pam ma- 
SémayAji to the Five-hundred, (who consti- 
body of Chaturvédts of the 

excellent capital of lepepes which arose 
from® a collection of worthy people (was) :—A 
dharana” at the ceremony of feeding a child 
with boiled rice, and at the festival held when 


————_— 
bye No. 78 of Pali, Sanskrit and Old-Canarese, Inscrip- 
" No, 158 of Pali, Sanskrit, and Old-Canarese, In- 

* oP Here, and in two instances in Il.5 and 7 below, there 

marks which look like the nusvara, bat which aro 


fooctus*’, and at the ceremony of tonsure; « 
gadyana™ at the ceremony of investiture with 
the sacred thread, and at the rites performed 
when the religions student returas home after 
completing his studies ; two gedyanas at marri- 
uge, and at the ceremony performed on the 
first sign of conception, and at the celebration 
PERO SEPT RO ES EEE OE OLE SE 
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of an animal sacrifice’; three gadyanas at 
the celebration of the chdturmdsya sacrifices ; 
and five gadyanas at the celebration of the 
aguishtima sacrifice. Such was the igi a 
them and) to those who shall be.....-...- 


CHIN. oe ee ove 4. of the :perpes 
tual , . - « «+ «» Of the Five-hundred, 
(who constituted) the great body of Chaturvidts of 


the excellent capital of A ryapura which arose 


' from a collection of worthy people » 


A FURTHER FOLKLORE PARALLEL. 
BY GEORGE A. GRIERSON, C.5, MADHUBANI, DARBHANGA. 


Professor Tawney (anfe-pp. 37, 38) bas given 
an interesting parallel between three legends,— 
Norse, Sanskrit, and Danish, respectively.’ I 
am able to give another parallel—an Irish one- 
It is to be found in Carleton'’s Traits of the Triah 
Peasantry, Vol. 1, p. 23. The stery briefly is 
as follows :— 

“ Jack Magennis was crossing the bog near 
his house one fine, frosty, moonlight night, when 
he saw a dark-looking man leaning ngainst a 
clump of torf, anda black dog, with a pipe of 
‘tobacky’ in his mouth, sitting at his ense 
beside him. By the side of the dark-looking 
man was & bag full of sovercigns,and, after some 
conversation with Jack, he offered to play him 
a game of ‘five and ten’ (a game of cards). 
The conditions of the game were—that if Jack 
’ won he was to have the contents of the 
while if he lost, he was to serve the black-favoured 
man a year and aday. Jack agreed to these 
terms, and began to play. He was deceived by a 
stratagem of the dog's, and of course lost. Jack 
asked as a favour to be allowed a year's grace 
before commencing his service, promising to 
keep his bond faithfully at the end of the term. 
To this the dark man assented, and Jack went 
home. “At the end of the year Jack is summoned, 
by the dog, and bidding farewell to his mother, 


sets out. Noone knows how far he and the dog. 


travel till they reached the dark gentleman's 


castle, who appears very glad to see Jack, and | 
| nest,on the top of a beech tree, which grew 


gives him a hearty welcome. 

“The next day, in consequence of his long 
journey, he was ax'd to do nothing; bat in the 
course of the evening, the dark chap brought 
him into a long, frightful room, where there 
were three hundred and sixty-five hooks sticking 
out of the wall, and on every hook but one, a 





° Pafuvidhi scorns to besed here as mtd tarot 
Aviyd, ‘the act of animal sacrifice ; like cattle, 
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man's head. When Jack saw this agreeable sight, 
his dinner began to quake within him, bat he 
felt himself still worse, when his master pointed 


to the empty hook, saying, ‘Now, Jack, your 


business to-morrow is to clane ont a stable that 
wasn't -claned for the last seven years, and if 
you don’t have it finished before dusk—do you 
see that hook ?? ’’ 

Being thus daly impressed, Jack begins to 
clean out the stable in the morning, but for 


every shovel-full he throws out, three more come 


in. He is balf dead with vexation, when a 
beautiful Jady, who lives in the castle, comes 
to call him to breakfast. Jack takes.the oppor- 
tunity of * blarneying” her as only an Irishman 
ean, and after breakfast resumes his work. At 
dinner-time the beantiful lady comes again, and 
being quite won over by Juck’s flattery, charms 
his shovel ; so that now, instead of three shovel- 
falls coming in, with every shovel-full he 
sends out, nine more go along with it. He 
thus, much to the disgust of the dark gentle- 
man, accomplishes his task before dusk. 

The next day's order, with a like terrible 
sanction, was to catch a wild filly that had 
never been caught. He was unable to do so 
till the beautifnl Indy came to his assistance 
again, by blowing three times on a magic 
whistle, which caused the filly to come up, and 
allow herself quietly to be bridled. 

The third day's task was to rob a crane’s 


in the middle of o little island in a lake in the 
demesne, He was to have neither boat, nor 
oar, nor any kind of conveyance, and if he 
failed to bring the eggs, or if he broke one of 
them, his head was to occupy the vacant hook. 
Jack walked round And round the lake, in vain, 
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$6 fad a eeoening and was much disgusted to 
find, on this occasion, the dog, and not the 
beautifal lady calling him to breakfast. In the 
evening, however, she came, and pulling a white 
wand out of her pocket, strnck the lake, “and 
there was the prettiest green ridge across it to 
the foot of the tree that ever eye beheld. ‘ Now,’ 
says she, turning her back to Jack, and stoop- 
ing down to do something that he could not 
see, ‘ take these,’ giving him her ten toes, * put 
them against the tree, and yon will have steps 
to carry you to the top, but be sure, for your 
life and mine, not to forget any of them. If 
you do, my life will be taken to-morrow morning, 
for your master puts on my slippers with his 
own hands.’ " 

Jack followed her directions, except that he 
forgot the little toe of the left foot. It was 
impossible to return for it, as the causeway had 
melted away. The dark gentleman counted 
her toes, she said, every evening, and would 
be sure to miss it. The only remedy was for 
them both to ride away on the wild filly he had 
caught yesterday. 

They bad not gone far when they heard the 
tramping of horses behind them. ‘ Put your 
hand,” said she, “in the filly’a right ear, and 
tell me what you find in it." “ Only a piece of 
dried stick,” said Jack. “Throw it over your 
shoulder,” said she. Jack did so at once, and 
there was a great grove of thick trees growing 


so close to one another, that a dandy could 
them safe for a day, but as they rode on, the 
dark-faced man collected all the hatchets and 
hand-sawa in the country, and soon cleared 
away for himself and his men. 

Next day, Jack and the beautiful lady 
again heard them coming, and again she told 
him to search in the filly’s right eur. He 
found a three-cornered pebble, which he threw 
over his left shoulder like the stick; and it 
became a great chain of high sharp rocks in the 
way of “divel-face and all his clan.” That 
saved them for another day, but the dark man 
collected all the gunpowder, crow-bars, spades, 
and pick-axes that he could find, and soon cleared 
& passage snfficient for them to pass over. Next 
day, again, the lady heard them coming, and 
“quick as lightening, Jack,” said she, “ or we're 
lost—the right earand the leftshoulderas before.” 
He found a little drop of green water in thefilly’s 
ear, which he threw over his shoulder, and in 
an instant there was a deep, dark gulf filled with 
black filthy-looking water between them. Into 
this “divel-face” plunged in desperation, and was 
never seen again. Shortly after this Jack found 
himself and thelady on the banks of the Shannon. 

The rest of the legend need not be repeated 
here. What has been already given presents 
an almost exact parallel to the story of the 
Widow's Son, as given by Mr. Tawney. 





JAGJIVANDAS THE HINDU REFORMER. 
BY THE REV. B. H. BADLEY, LAKHNAU." 


This illustrions Hindu was the founder of the 
Satndmi sect, the members of which are 
counted by the ten thousand, and are to be found 
in all parts of North India from Banfiras to 
Amritsar. For the following particulars we are 
indebted in part toan article in the Oudh Gazetteer, 
the statements of which we verified in our recent 
Visit, 

Jogjivandis was born of Sardaha in the Bara- 
banki district, forty miles east of Lakbnau, in 
Sarnvat 1788 (ap. 1682). The village was then 
probably on the bank of the Ghogr& (Sarju), which, 
shifting ita channel from year to year, now flows 
a mile away. The house in which he was born 
has long since fallen into decay, and at present 
nothing but the site isto be seen. The village 
itself is a smali, quiet, out-of-the-way place, with 


| perhaps five hundred inhabitants. The Baba was 


a Thdkur by caste. His futher Ganga Rim was a 
Chandel (the family came originally from Raj- 
putin) and a Iandholder, living at Sardaha. 
When six months old his father’s gurn, Bishedvar 
Piri, threw his mantle over him, and instantly 
a saffron-colored tilak appeared on the babe's 
forchead. 

The reformer was not a peripatetic; he spent 
the greater part of his life at Sardaha, doing many 
wonderful works, as is stated, and gaining fol- 
lowers. His four chief disciples were -— 

1. Gosain Das, an Upadhya Bribman; 2. Debi 
Das, Chimar Gand Thikur; 3. Dulam Dis, Som- 
vansi ThAkur; 4, Kheni Dis, Teivari Bribmas 

5. Sanwal Dis, Brdhman; 6. Ude Rim, Urya 





* From the Ind. Evangelical Review, Vol. V1. 1879, pp. 300 £. 
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‘Brihman; 7. Siva Dis, Gaud Brihman; 8. Rim 
Dis and Baddri Dis Kurn; 9. Mansa Dds, Mochi 
(shoemaker); 10. Bhowani Dis, Bahrelia Thakur. 
11, Ablad Das, Chandel; 12. Sundar Das, Brih- 
man; 13, Tunor Dis, Somvansi; 14. Kara Das, 
Brdhman. 

With but two or three exceptions these disciplea 
located themselves in villages near Sardaha, all m 
the same district. One went to Ambélé and 
another to Amfitaar, where they took up their 
abodes and gained followers. 

The Sardaha reformer resembled Ninak (4p, 
1469—1538) in several respects. “ Although a 


thorough Hindu, he was able to establish some | 


communion of thought between himself and 
Mubammadans.” Two at least of his disciples 
were Muhammadens. He adapted himself to all 
classes, and among hia disciples was one of the 
low caste of Kori who converted Chimars and 
other low-caste Hindus to the faith. He founded 
a kind of church universal, taking in all kinds and 
classes of people, high and low, rich and poor. 
The Satnimis profess (as their name signifies) 
“to adore the true name alone, the one God, 
the cause and creator of all things, the Mirguna, 
or void of sensible qualities, without beginning or 
end. They borrow however their notions of 
creation from the Vedanta philosophy, or rather 
from the modified forma in which it is adapted to 
vulgar apprehension ; worldly existence is illusion, 
or the work of Maya, the primitive character 
of Bhavint, the wife of Siva, They recognize 


accordingly the whole Hindu Pantheon, and 


although they profess to worship bat one God, 
pay reverence to what they consider manifestations 
of bis nature visible in the avatiras, particularly 
RAma and Krishna. * * ‘Their moral code is 
much the same as that of all Hindu ascetics, and 
enjoins indifference to the world, its pleasures or 
its pains; devotion to the spiritual guide ; clemency 
and gentleness; rigid adherence to truth; the 
discharge of all ordinary social or religious obli- 
gations ; and the hope of final absorption intg the 
one spirit with all things.” 

Tt will be seen from the foregoing that there is 
but little difference between the Satnimis and 
vome of the Vaishnava sectaries, As has been 
said of the Sikhs, so we may say of the Satnimis :— 

“The conception of God and of his creation is 
pantheistic; the whole universe and all things 
therein being identified with the supreme. Finite 
beings have therefore no separate existence apart 
from the Absolute; and it is merely owing to the 


Maya or deception which the Absolute has spread — 


ee ae 
166.7 





, vol. I, p. S62. 
5 Indian Christian Intelligencer, vol. IL, No. 6, pp. 


ever the universe, that creatures are led to 
consider themselves individual beings distinct 
from God, ‘By Himself the vessels are formed, 
and he Himself fills them.’ The world is there- 
fore nothing but o mere farce in which the Ab- 


| solute Being plays and sports, and no reason can 


be given for the production or destruction of 
created beings, which are regarded but as cosmo- 
gonio revolutions, to be accounted for only by the 
sporting propensity of the great Supreme. © © 
The human soul is represented os being light 
which has emanated from the Absolute, and is by 
itself immortai, and it must be the great sim and 
object of this divine spark, to be re-united with 
the fountain of light from which it has emanated, 
and to be re-absorbed in it.""* 

As of Nanak so of Jagjivandis it may be said: 


| —"It does not appear that he actually forbade 


the worship of other gods than the great 
Supreme, but be certainly did much to lower 
their position and +o place them im absolute 
subordination to the one God '™ 

The Satnimis ought to discard idolatry, and 
professedly do; but the manner in which they 
heap sweatmeats, flowers and coins upon the 
tombe of their departed leaders at the time of 
their semi-annual festivals dées not speak well for 
their consistency. When questiuned regarding 
this reprehensible proceeding they answer with 
more readiness than conscientiousness:—" It is 
the custom of the world, hence we do it." The 
offerings made at the tombs go to support the 
priesta and attendants, 

Jagjivandis composed the sacred book of hia 
sect, which ia called Agh Binsh (aghavinda, 
‘gin-removet’). It is in verse, and believed to be 
inspired; it however contains stories from the 
Purdnas, a9 also Jessons on morals; it prescribes 
certain rules of piety and contains lessons on 
ethics and divinity, being all extracts from Sans- 
krit works on the Hindu religion. It is in Hindi, 
but as it haa never yet been printed, it is difficult 
for the missionary to obtain a copy. It is said 
that numerous commentaries have been written 
upon it; and being in couplets it is easily 
memorized by the rhyme-loving people.* 

The Agh-Biusk ia a thick quarto volume, written 
by hand in red and black ink, It is of various 
metres, the language being a compound of Sanskrit 
and Hindi. The following quotations will be 
sufficient to indicate its general character :-— 

Chhand Aghiiaads, 
Iéwara igyi piwiun, gun dis hoke giwiun, 
Man pratitam janke main charan te chitt lAwiun, 


*iip. 1. 
'W just been ief | 
of I A se shown a copy by the chief mahant 
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Kahata hun kara jora, suniye mors tamabi sunf- "Tie aces (hal bora) a aparece 
manifested. 


wilon, 
Sadirikhiun chitt tuma se kabahun nf bisrdwéun, 
Gyfin tumahin dhiyin tumshin tumabion man 
auriidhiun, 
Satta-rup surrup tumhard sof man men sidhian. 
Agh-biniéang karaho jab tum gyin tattang dwai, 
Ho dayalang dis par tab gyn se gun giwal, 
Jagjiwan Disang binai kar kahe saran apni dnahu, 
Ai gunang anck Karmang met dis ke jainahu. 
[ Translation. ] 

I have received the command of God, having 
become (his) servant, I would sing (his) praise. 

Having known mind (God) to be true, I to his 
feet have brought (my) heart. 

lam saying (with hands) joined, You listen to 
me (what) I have caused to be heard. 

Always have I kept (my)* heart for thee, never 
have I forgotten (thee). 

Knowledge (is) thine, reflection (is) thine, thine 
(is) the mind (in which) I have lived. 

The true figure, the good form thou art, that in 
(my) mind have I made pure. 

Sin (is) annibilated when to you a knowledge 
of divine troth shall come. 

Be merciful on (thy) servant, then from know- 
ledge he will sing (thy) praise. 


(I), the servant of the Life of the world, having | 


worshipped, into his asylum am coming. 


O, virtue, multiform works having been atoned 


for, (I thy) servant am knowing (thee). 
Doha. 


Aghbinié hargan kahun, jehte upje gyfin 

Jagjiwan Dds dhiydn dhar, kare tumbér bakhin 

Iiwara Siva se kahata hai, hain sune jo kou 
chit lie, 

Neg janam ke karma agh, sunata khand hoe jae. 

Siva sun satt min bis kar, katha karan prakdd, 

Sun biswis karibe, jo kare eatt min bid, 

Parmirth karaj kA, santan kin prokdd, 

Sun pratit jo miniye, tin ki puji Ash. 

Tawar Agy4 kiriye, minti karon kar jor, 

Ho hu dayéil dis par, astul géun tor. 

[Tranalation.] 

Sin annihilated (of the) virtue of Hari (Sri 
Krishna) will I speak, in his life may knowledge 
(of him) increase ! 

Servant of the Life of the world, meditate (on 
him), that (he) your praise may sound. 

God to Siva says, Whoever hears (he) the heart 
should bring (to hear). 

Of the wickedness of works having been born 
(be) hearing may become as sugar. 

(You) having heard (him) dwell in a true 
character, this story I will manifest. 

Hear (and) believe; whatever you do (let it be) 
truth in the character dwelling. 





sainta have been 

Hear and obey (with) faith; whose worship. 
(Siva's) is hope. 

The commands of God perform, do worship 
having joined (hands). 

There will be favour on (thy) servant: thy praise 
will I sing. 

Tho reformer also wrote several tracts, as the 
Jiydn Prokdi, Mahd-Pralaya, and Pratham Gran- 
tha; they are in Hindi couplets. The first is 
dated Sarnvat 1817 (a . 1761); the last is in the 
form of a dialogue between Siva and Parbatl. 

About ten years before his death Jagjivandis 
left Sardaha, and took up his abode at Kotwi, a 
small village five miles distant. The reputed 
cause of his removal was family disputes concern- 
ing land. The village of Kotwi was given to the 
sect by one of the kings of Oudh a hundred 
years ago, and is thus beld at present. Here the 
Biba died in Sarhvat 1817 (a.n: 1761); and here 
his successors have lived and died. A large 
shrine was erected in honor of the departed worthy 
by Rai Nihal Chand in the reign of Asufa'd-daulah 
(1775—93). Two large fairs are held at Kotwi on 
the last days of Karttika and Vaiéakha (April 
and November), and a smaller one on the last day 
of every month. Certain miraculous cures are 
recorded of Jagjivandis, and the waters of the 
Abhiram téldo (tank) near his shrine ore 
atill believed to retain miraculous healing powers. 

The grove at Kotwi contains some fine old 
tamarind trees, It is infested with monkeys and 
Brihmani bulla; the former are a source of no 
little annoyance to the tented sojourner; the 
latter cause a great deal of mischief. The tombs 
of the Baba and his successors in office are sita- 
ated in separate enclosures a few hundred yards 


| from each other; they are temples in outward 


appearance, 

Jagjivandis had five sons, and the office of 
mahané (leader or chief priest) has been confined 
to his own family, There are but two members 
of the now living, and ss they both are 
old and childless, it ia probable that on their death 
the office will pass to some distant relative, 

As tothe habits and customs of the Satnimis 
the following brief statements may suffice :— 

“ Meat, masiir (a kind of pulse) and intoxicating 
liquors are prohibited, as also is the baingan (egg- 
plant), at least locally, Smoking, on the contrary, 
seems to be allowed. Caste distinctions are not 
lost on o profession of Satniml-ism. On the 
contrary, its professora seem careful not to inter- 
fere with caste prejudices and family customs, 
Fasts are kept, at least to o partial extent, on 
Tuesday —the day of Hanuman, and on Sunday, the 
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day ofthe sun. A good deal of liberality is shown 
towards local superstitions. Incense is weekly 
burnt to Hanuman under the title of Mabébtr, 
whilst Rim Chandra seems to come in fora share 
of adoration. The water in which the Garu's feet 
have been washed, is drunk only when the Guru 
is of equal or higher caste thanthe disciple. Sat- 
nimfs seem steadily to observe the festivals of 
their Hindu brethren. Their distinctive mark is 
the dndu, or black and white twisted thread, 
generally of silk, worn on the right wrist. The 
full-blown mahant wears an dnudu on each wrist 
and each ankle. The tilak is one black perpen- 
dicular streak. The bodies of the dead are buried, 
not burned.’ 

The use of the egg-plant is forbidden for this 
reason :— 

“Réja Debi Baksh, late talugddr of Gonda, 
married in the family of Jagjivandds, and on the 
occasion of his marriage he was entertained as 
a guest, together with his whole suite. But he 


declined their hospitality unless served with flesh. 
The SatnAmis at last prepared a curry of baingan, 
pronounced a prayer upon it, and when served out 
it was found to be fiesh; from thenceforth the 
Satnimis renounced the eating of baingan as a 
thing convertible into meat.’” 

We append a genealogical chart of the family. 


ima sawie Dis 


"MISCELLANEA. 


EDUCATED HINDUS AND SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH. 
From an Address to Graduates of the Madras 
University, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
R. Caldwell, D.D., LL.D. 

Educated Natives may fairly be expected both 
to contribute to the enlargement of the bounds of 
boman knowledge in everything that pertains to 
their own country, and also to endeavour to exem- 
plify in their intercourse with society and their 
public duties the benefits of the education they 
have received. 

The study of the history, ancient literature, and 
archwology of the country will never reach any- 
thing like completeness of development or realise 
results of national importance, till itis systemati- 
cally undertaken by educated Natives. Learned 
Natives of Calcutta and Bombay, trained in 
European modes of thought, and vieing with Euro- 
peans in zeal for historical accuracy, bave already 
made a promising begi in this department 
of research. I trust that the Native echolars of 
the South will resolve that they will not be 
left behind in the race. The most important aid 
educated Natives can render to the study of the 
history of their country is by means of a search 
after inscriptions, many of which, hitherto unno- 
ticed and unknown, they will find inviting their 
attention on the walls of the temples in almost 
every village in the interior. The only ancient 
Indian history worthy of the name is that which 
has been spelled out from inscriptions and coins. 

* Oudh Gasetteer, vol. I, pp. 863-4 


examining only the inscriptions on the outer 
walls of temples, inscriptions in the interior also 
can be examined by Natives. They will also be 
allowed to examine inscriptions on copper plates 
in the possession of respectable Native families, 
which would not readily be allowed to pass into 
the hands of Europeana. 

A humbler, bat still very important, branch of 
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and many works must have been composed at a 
still earlier period of which even the names have 
been forgotten. Temil literature seema to have 
known no youth. Like Minerva, the goddess of 
learning amongst the Greeks, it seems to have 


sprung, full-grown and fully armed, from the. 


head of Jupiter. The explanation of this is that 
every work pertaining to, or illustrative of, the 
youth, of the language appeara to have perished. 
Probably, however, a careful search miade by 
educated Natives in houses and mathas would ba 
rewarded by some valuable discoveries. : 
What an extensive and interesting field India 
presents for the comparative study of languages, 
and nowhere will ampler scope be found for this 
study than in the districts, directly or indirectly, 
under the Madras Government. The Dravidian 
family, which has its chief home in this Presi- 
dency, includes, according to the most recent 
enumeration, 14 languages and 30 dialects; in 
addition to which, Sanskrit, Hindustani, and 
English claim attention. The comparative study 
of the languages of Indin has remained up to this 


time in the hands of Europeans, but it is ao | 


branch of study to which educated Natives might 
be expected to apply themselves with special zeal, 
and in which, if they applied themselves to it, I 
feel sure that they would attain to special excel- 
lence. The people of India have surpassed all 


other peoples, ancient or modern, in the earnest- 
ness and sasiduity with which they have studied 
the grammars of their various tongues, and to 
this must be attributed the wonderful perfection 
several of those languages have reached as organs 
of thought, and much of the acuteness for which 
the Indian mind is famed. But the study of the 
languages of their country by Indian scholars 
has never become comparative, and, therefore, has 
never become scientific. It has fallen behind the 
scholarship of Europe in grasp and breadth, and 


consequently in fruitfulness in results. If, how- 


ever, educated Natives resolved to apply them- 
selves to a study so peculiarly suited to them, I 
consider it certain that excellent results would 
soon be realised. If they began to compare their 
vernaculars one with another, ancient forms with 
modern, and both with Sanskrit, they would soon 
find that had a hi of its own, 
throwing light on all other histories, and that 
instead of being the driest of subjects, it waa one 
of the richest in matters of wide homan interest. 
A farther advantage of priceless value might also, 
it is to be hoped, be realised in time in the com- 


were possible—to the ancient literature in beauty 
of form, and superior to it—which would be pos- 
sible enough—in the value of ita subject-matter. 
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“The Songof the Reed” from the Masnavi ia one 
ofthe shortest of the twenty-six pieces in this 
volume, of which twenty-one, occupying, with the 
notes on them, about two-thirds of the 200 pages of 
type in it, are from the Persian and Arabic. 
Among the poets from whom tranzlations are made 
are Jeliln'd-dfn Rim, Hafiz, Auhadu’d-din Anvari, 
Omar el Kheiyim, "Amik, Hussein Viliz KAshifi, 


author of the Persian version of the Fables of 


Pilpai, Firdansi, ‘Antérah ibn Mofwiyeh ibn 
Sheddid—a pre-Musalmanik poet,andothers. Pro- 
fessor Palmer is a master of Arabic and Persian, 
and has most thorough command of English ver- 
sification, so that, whether strictly literal or not, he 
seizes the spirit of his original, and gives his readers 
a version that is racy and poetical. Here, for ex- 
ample, are the last two stanzas of the first poem :-— 
“ Nature's great secret let me now rehearse— 
Long have I pondered o'er the wondrous tale, 
How Love immortal fills the universe, 
Tarrying till mortals ahall His presence hail ; 
But man, alas! bath interposed a veil, 


And Love behind the lover's self doth hide. 
Shall Love's great kindness prove of none avail ? 
When will ye cast the veil of sense aside, 
Content in finding Love to loge all else beside P 
“Love's radiance shincth round about our heads 
As sportive sunbeams on the waters play ; 
Alas ! we revel in the light He sheds 
Without reflecting back a single ray, 
The human soul, as reverend preachors say, 
Is as w mirror to reflect God's grace; 
Keep, then, its surface bright while yet ye may, 
For on a mirror with a dusty face 
The brightest object sheweth not the faintest trace.” 
And here is his version of Tdza bafdza naw 
boneu, generally attributed, though wrongly, to 
Hiifiz, and so often translated’ — 
“O minstrel ! sing thy lay divine, 
Freshly fresh and newly new ! 
Bring me the heart-expanding wine, 
Freshly fresh and newly new ! 
“Seated beside a maiden fair, 
I gaze with a loving and raptured view, 
And 1 sip her lip and caress her hair, 
Freshly fresh and newly new ! 





‘ See Ind, Ant. vol. VIL p. 295, for Bicknell’s version, 
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“ Who of the fruit of life can share, 
Yet scorn to drink of the grape's sweet dew 
'Then drain a cup to thy mistress fair, 
Freshly fresh and newly new ! 


“She who has stolen my heart away 
Heightens her beauty's rosy hue, 
Decketh herself in rich array, 
Freshly fresh and newly new ! 


“ Balmy breath of the Western gale, 
Waft to her ears my love-song true; 
Tell her poor love-lorn HiiGa’ tale, 
Freshly fresh and newly new !" 

The ‘Original pieces’ hardly lie in our line ; 
they sparkle with wit and fan, and with all claseea 
of readers will only add to the relish with which 
Profeasor Palmer's spirited little volume will be 
read and enjoyed by all who can obtain it. 


Tre Sacken Books oF THe East, Vol L: Tae Ura- 
NIG ADS F. Max Matixe. Part i—The 
Khindog r the Talavakira-U panishad, the 


Aitareya Aran the Eaushitaki-Brihmiga-Upani- 
Aitaceys, 77 Lpastnesi-Sanbith-Upanishad. (Oxford 
Clarendon Presa, 1879.) 


We have now at length in three volumes (of 
which the first is that named above, and the others 
are on Indian laws by Dr. Biihler, and on Confa- 
cianism by Dr. Legge), the first inetalment of o 
serie of translations of Oriental works of which 
Prof. Max Miller announced the intended pub- 
lication, under his own Editorship, in October 
1876, The following are the names of the Indian 
books (excepting the Buddhistic ones) which are 
now mentioned in the general Preface. (pp. rly, 
xivi) as solected for translation and publication. 
These are the Hymns of the Rig-veda, the Sata- 
potha-trdhmaua, the Upanishads, the Grihya- 
sitras of Hiranyhkedin and others, the Sdiras 
of Apastamba, Gautama, Bandhfyana, Vasishtha, 
Vishnu, &c. the Lawes of Manu, YAjfiavalkya, 
ke. the Bhagavad-gftd, the Vayu-purdna. 

The tranelation of the Hymns of the Rig-veda 
‘ato be undertaken by the editor himeelf, who 
in his original program writes as follows (Pref. p. 


xliv):—“ From among the Sacred Booka of the 


Brahmans I hope to give a translation of the 
Hywins of the Rig-veda. 
my translation of selected hymas of that Veda, 
a traduction raieonnde which ia intended for Sans- 
krit scholars only, on the same principles which 
I have followed in the first volume’, explaining 
every word and sentence that seems to require 
elucidation, and carefully examining the opinions 
of previous commentators, both Native and Euro- 
pean, I intend to contribute a freer translation 
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of the hymns to this Series, with o few explana- 
tory notes only, such as are absolutely necessary 
to enable readers who are unacquainted with 
Sanskrit to understand the thoughts of the Vedic 
poets." 

This announcement ia highly satisfactory. For, 
although all who read German can already refer 
to the two recent translations of Ludwig and 
Grassmann,—not to speak of the smaller collec- 
tion of Geldner and Kaegi,—yet all these scholars 
differ in many renderings. Such as they are, 
Prof. Miller will have the benefit of their views 
on the sense of different passages, and we may 
hope that by the labours of soable and experienced 
a scholar os he is, the interpretation of the hymns 
will make a further step in advance. 

The greater. part of Prof. Max Miller's 
“ Proface to the Sacred Books of the Enst,” con- 
tained in this volume, ia occupied with remarks 
upon three points; the first warns hia readers 
that those “ who have been led to believe that the 
Vedaa of the ancient Brahmans, the Avesta of the 
Zoroastrians, the Tripitaka of the Buddbists, the 
Kinga of Confucias, or the Koran of Mohammed 
are books fall of primeval wisdom and religious 
enthnsiasm, or at least of sound and simple moral 
teaching, will be disappointed on consulting these 
volumes,” p. ix. “Scholars also who have devoted 
their life either to the editing of the original texts 
or to the carefal interpretation of some of the 
gacred books, are more inclined, after they have 
disinterred from o heap of rubbish somo soli- 
tary fragmenta of pure gold, to exhibit these 
treasures only than to display all the refuse from 
which they had to extract them.” (p. x.) He 
afterwards goes on to say:—"* The time has come 
when the study of the ancient religions of man- 
kind must be approached in a different, in a less 
onthuaiastic, and more discriminating, in fact, in 
amore scholarlike spirit." For although “the 
religions of antiquity must always be 
in a loving spirit," "true love docs not ignore all 
foults and failinga: on the contrary, it scans them 
keenly, though only in order to be able to under- 
stand, to explain, and thus to excuse them,” 

As these ancient sacred books have, besides 
what deserves our admiration, much that is of a 
different character,. we must not, in order to form 
a just conception of their contents, be satislied 
with extracts, but have before ua complete and 
faithful translationa of these books. ‘ No one,” 
the writer proceeds to say, “who collects and 
publishes sach extracta can resist, no one at all 
events, 60 faras I know, has ever resisted, the 
temptation of giving what.is beautiful, or it may 


a fo the Maruty or the Storm-Gods. London, 
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be what is strange and startling, and leaving out 
what is commonplace, tedious, or it may be re- 
pulsive, or, lastly, what is difficult to construe and 


to understand. We must face the problem in its — 


completeness,. . . « « how the Sacred Books 
of the East should, by the side of so much that is 
fresh, natural, simple, beautiful, and true, contain 
go much thatis not only unmeaning, artificial, 
and silly, but even hideous and repellent.” The 
program in p. xiii: contains remarks to the 
same effect. 

How is the presence of this worthless matter in 
these Sacred Books to becxplained? Prof. Miller 
ean account for it tom certain extent, though not 
entirely to his own “satisfaction, His explanation 
is to the following effect :—In the early ages to 
which these Sacred Books belong, whatever was 
handed down from father to son soon received a 
sacred character. Some of these ancient sayings 
were preserved for their inherent value. Others 
might have derived their importance from the 
circumstances to which they owed their origin. 
Thus verses sung before a battle which issued in 
victory might often be invested with o charm 
independent of their poetic merit, would be re- 


peated in memory of the victory, and when the | 


event waa forgotten, would survive as relica of 
the past: or words connected with a ceremonial, 
performed on the occasion of some calamity, which 
was attended by romarkable success, might often 
be preserved with superstitiogs awe, repeated 
on similar emergencies, and even if they hod 
failed, still survive in recollection. Then the 
utterances of men who had attained a certain pres- 
tige, would often be valued beyond their merits, 
and the worthless handed down along with the 
valuable. Further, many words handed down 
may hare been misunderstood, many sentemocs 
corrupted before they became fixed im tradition, 
and had assamed a form which could no longer 


be changed. Lastly, those who transmitted the | 


treasures of ancient wisdom would often feel 
inclined to add what seemed likely to benefit 
themselves, and could only be preserved by being 
made to form part of a hallowed tradition. “The 
priestly influence was at work, oven before there 
were priests by profession, and when the priest- 
hood had once become professional, its influence 
may account for much that would otherwise seem 
inexplicable in the sacred codes of the ancient 
world.” 

“These aro some of the considerations which 
may help to explain how, mixed up with real 
treasures of thought, we meet in the sacred hooks 
with so mony passages and whole chapters which 
either never had any life or meaning atall, or if 
they had, have, in the form in which they have 





- object they badin view.” When by re 


couse down to us; completely. los ak" After 


| making every allowance for the different light in 


which things and thoughts appear to Eastern and 
Western eyes, Prof. Miiller appenix to the 
best Oriental scholars “ whether they think that” 
his “ condemnation is too severe, or that Eastern 
nations themselves would tolerate, in any of their’ 
classical literary compositions, such violations of 
the simplest rules of taste aa they have acens- 
tomed themselves to tolerate, if not to admire, in’ 
their sacred books.” 

Prof. Max Miller's second caution to the 
readers of these translations is that they are not 
to suppose that they have only to peruse them “in 
order to gain an insight into the nature and 
character of the religions of mankind," “,Transla- 
tions can do much, but they can never take the 
place of the originals, and if the originals require 
not only to be read, but to be read again and again, 
translations of sacred books require to be studied 
with much greater care, before we can hope _to 
gain a real understanding of the intentions of their 


| guthors or venture on general assertions.” After 


giving some instances of the danger of generalising 
even where we have complete translations of sacred 
hooks, headds:—*'It ia far easier to misapprehend, 
or even totally to misunderstand, a translation 
than the original; and it should not be supposed, 
because a sentence or o whole chapter seems at 
first sight unintelligible ina translation, that there- 
fore they are devoid of all meaning.” The writer 
illustrates this by a reference to the mystic mono- 
syllable Om, introduced at the beginning of the 
Chhdudogya (which he spells Khindogya) Upani- 
shad, Hoe says —“ Meditation on the syllable 0% 
consisted ina long continued repetition of that 
syllable with a view of drawing the thoughts away 
from all other subjects, and thus concentrating 
them on some higher object of thought of which 
that syllable was to be made tho symbol. ‘This 
concentration of thought. . . . is something to us 
almost unknown. . ... With the life we are lead- 
ing now,....it has become impossible, or 
almost impossible, ever to arrive at that intensity 
of thought which the Hindus meant by ekdgriht, 
and the attainment of which was to them the 
indispensable condition of all philosophical ond 
religivus speculation, The loss may not bealtogether 
on our side, yet a loes it is, and if we see the 
Hindus, even in their comparatively monotonous 
life, adopting all kinds of contrivances . . . to 


| assist them in drawing away their thoughts fromall 


ject only, we must not be satisfied with smiling 
at their simplicity, but try to appreciate the 

con of 
Oma certain degree of mental tranquillity had 
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been attained, “ the question arowe what was meant 
by this Om, and to this... the most* various 
answers were given, according as the mind was 
to beled up to higher and higher objects." In 
one place Om is said to be the beginning of the 
Peda, or of the Sdma-veda, so that he who meditates 


on Om may be supposed to meditate on the whole | 


of the Sdma-veda. Then Om is said to be theessence 
of the Sdina-veda, which again may be called the 
essence of the Rig-veda. As the Hig-veda stands 
for all speech and the Sdma-veda for all breath of 
life, Om may be conceived as the symbol of these. 
“ Om thus becomes the name not only of all our 
physical and mental powers, but especially of the 
living principle, the Prdxaor spirit." “ He there- 
fore who meditates on Om, meditates on the spirit 
in man as identical with the spirit in nature, or 
in the sun; and thus the lesson that is meant to be 
taught in the beginning of the KhAndogya (Chhdn- 
dogya) Upanishad is really this, that none of the 
Vedas with their eacrificea and ceremonies could 
evor secure the salvation of the worshipper, ts. 
that sacred works, performed according to the 
rules of the Vedas, are of no avail in the end, but 
that meditation on Om alone, or that knowledge 
of what is meant by Om alone, oan procure true 
salvation, or true immortality. Thos the pupil 
ia led on step by step to what is the highest object 
of the Upanishads, vis. the recognition of the eelf 
in man as identical with the Highest Self or 
Brokmen, ‘The leasona which are to lead up to 
that highest conception of the universe, both sub- 
jective and objective, are no doubt mixed up with 
much that is superstitious and absurd ; still the 
main objectis never lost sight of.” “This,” the 
writer concludes his second caution by saying, “ is 
but ono instance to show that even behind the 
fantastic and whimsical phraseology of the sacred 
writings of the Hindus and other Eastern nations, 
there may be sometimes aspirations after truth 
which deserve careful consideration from theatudent 
of the psychological development and the histori- 
cal growth of early religious thought, and that 
after carefal sifting, treasures may be found in 
what at first we may feel inclined to throw away 
as utterly worthless.” Pro. Max Miiller’s third 
caution is that we must not expect “ that o trans- 
lation of the sacred books of the ancients can ever 


be more than an approximation of our language | 
to theirs, of onr thoughts to theirs." “Those,” | 


he gays, “who know French and German well 
enough, know bow difficult, nay, how impossible 
it is, to render justice to certain touches of genius 
which the true artist knows how to give to a 
sentence. Many poets have translated Heine into 
English, or Tennyson into German.... But 
the greater the excellence of these translators, the 








more frank has been their avowal, that the original 
is beyond their reach. And what is a translation 
of modern German into modern English compared 
with a translation of ancient Sanskrit or Zend or 
Chinese into any modern language PF” 

“The tranelator, however," Prof. Miller pro- 
ceeds, “if he has once gained the conviction that 
it is impossible to translate old thought into 
modern specch, without doing some violence 


| either to the one or to the other, will.... prefer 


todo some violence to language rather than to 
misrepresent old thoughts by clothing them in 


| words which do not fit them. If therefore the 


reader finds some of these translations rather 
rugged, if he meeta with expressions which sound 
foreign. ..... let tim feel sure that the trans- 
lator has had to deal with a choice of evils, and 
that when the choice lay between sacrificing idiom 
and truth, he has chosen the smaller evil of the 
two." The writer then instances the word diman 
in his own tranglation of the Upanishads. This 
word, when it occurs in philosophical treatises, has 
generally been rendered by “soul, mind, or 
spirit.” He tried to use one or other of these worda, 
“but the oftener” he “employed them, the more” 
he “ felt their inadequacy, and wae driven at last 
toadopt selfandS el fas the least liable to mis- 
understanding.” Farther on he explains this: “ If 
we translate Atmanbysoul, mind, orgs pirit, 
we commit, first of all, that fundamental mistake 
of using words which may be predicated, in place 
ofa word which is a subject only, aud can never 
become oa predicate. We may gay in English 
that a man possesses a soul, . . . is ont of his 
mind, ... has orevenis.... a spirit, but we 
could never predicate diman, or self, of anything 
else.” Spirit, mind, and soul, in certain of their 
meanings, may be predicated of the diman, as 
it ig manifested in the phenomenal world. Bat 
they are never subjects in the sense in which the 
diman ia; they have no independent being, apart. 
from diman."" Prof. Max Miller then gives o 
specimen (foller than where it appeare in its 
place in p. 101) of his own mode of translating 
the Chhdndogya-Upanishad vi., 8,7: ‘That which 
is the subtile easence (the Sat, the root of every- 
thing), in it all that existe bas its self, or more 
literally, ita self-hood. It is the True (not the 
Truth in the abstract, but that which truly and 
really exists). Itia the Self, i.e. the Sat is what 
is called the Self of everything: and then remarks: 
“No doubt this translation sounds strange to 
English ears, but as the thoughts contained in 
the Upanishads are strange, it would be wrong 
to smooth down their strangeness by clothing 
them in language familiar to us, which, because, 
it is familiar, will fail to startle us," ood eo “ will 
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fail also to set us chinking.” The Preface to the 
Sacred Books is followed (pp. Ivii &) by an Intro- 
duction to the Upanishads, which firat relates the 
translation into Persian of the Upanishads by, 
or under the orders of, Dir Shokoh, eldest son of 
Shah Jehan; the translation of that version into 
Latin by Angquetil du Perron; and the careful 
study of this Latin translation by the German 
philosopher Schopenhauer, who, we are told, 
made no secret of the fact that “his own philo- 
sophy is powerfully impregnated by the fanda- 
mental doctrines of the Upanishads.” Translated 
extracts from the works of that writer are given 


to show his appreciation of the Upanishads, An | 


account ia then given of the work of Rammohun 
Roy," the reformer and reviver of the ancient 
religion of the Brahmans. A man who in hia 
youth could write a book ‘ Against the Idolatry of 
all Religions,’ and who afterwards expressed in 
eo many exact words his ‘belief in the divine autho- 
rity of Christ," was not likely to retain anything 
of the sacred literature of his own religion, unless 
he had perceived in it the same divine authority 
which he recognised in the teaching of Chriat. 
He rejected the Purdnas, he would not have been 
swayed in his convictions by the authority of the 
Zows of Mann, or even by the sacredness of the 
Vegas... . But he discovered in tho Upanishade 
and in the so-called Vedinta something different 
from all the rest, something that ought not to be 
thrown away, something that, if rightly under- 
stood, might supply the right native soil in which 
alone the seeds of true religion, aye of true 


Christianity, might spring up again, and prosper in | 


India, as they had once sprung up and prospered 
from out the philosophies of Origen or Synesins.” 
“The death of that really great and good man,” 
Prof. Max Miller odds, in page Ixiv, during 
his stay in England in 1833, was one of the 


severest blows that have fallen on the prospects | 


of India. But his work has mot been in tain.” 
The religious movements which have followed his 
death are then adverted to. After sections on 


the “Position of the Upanishads in Vedio Li- 


terature” (where Prof. Max Miller tells us that 
hie own “real lore for Sanskrit literature was 
first kindled by the Upanishads,"’) on the “ Dif- 
ferent Classes of Upanishads,” on the “ Critical 
treatmeut™ of their text, and “ Works on the 


Uponishads"—the tithes of which I need not enu- | 


merate, the author furnishes us with introductory 
remarke on the Chhdndogya and Talavakdra [pa- 
nishada, the difareya Aranyaka, the Kawshttaki. 


© Born 177 died at 2-80 a.m on Friday, 28th 
aoe 4, ” y Septem. 


a Da Ba h 7] 
aoe of Eammohun Hoy, by Mary Carpenter, 





| series. The Brihad-dranyeka 
-trapslated by Dr. Roer in the Bibliotheca Indica, 


Brdhmaya-Upanishad,and the Vajasoneyi-Somaits 
Upanishad, the translations of which, with 
notes, ill the rest of his volume. Of the Upa- 
nishads translated by Dr. Roer in the Bibliotheca 
Indica Vol. AV. (Nos, 41 and 60) (1853) the 
Taittiriya, Svetidvatara, Katha, Pradag, Munlakye, 

and Mdadukya ore absent from this volame. Trans- 
Intions of these will, no doubt, sooner or later, 
be issued by Prof. Max Miller as part of his 
Upanishad, also 


(1856) forms part of the Safapatha-Brdhmayea, a 
translation of which forms part of Prof. Max 
Miller's program. 

The well known ability and scholarship of the 
translator, as well his careful stady of the subject, 
as evinced by the tenor of his remarks, which 
have been quoted in this paper, afford » snificient 
guarantee for the general accuracy of his render- 
ings, though in the case of such occasionally 
obscure and difficult works as the Upanishads, 
the opinions even of competent scholars cannot 
always be expected to coincide, That such 


_ diversity of opinion isto be looked for is remarked 


by Prof. Max Miller himself-in his Introduction. 
to the Kaushlicki Uponishad, where he says of 
Prof. Cowell's translation of that tract; “I have 
had the advantage of being able to consult 
for the Kaushttoki Upanishad, not only the text 
and commentary as edited by Prof. Cowell, but 
also his excellent translation.” 

If I differ from him in some points, this is but 
natural, considering the character of the text and 
the many difficulties that have still to be solved, 


_ before we can hope to arrive ata full understanding 


of these ancieut philosophical treaties. 

Ido not pretend to have examined Prof. Max 
Miller's translations ; bat I give o specimen from 
Chhdndogya-Upanishad iii. 14, followed by the 
translation of the same passage by Dr, Rijendralil 
Mittra in the Bibliotheca Indica for comparison: 

Prof. Muller's version : 

"). All this is Brahman (a). Let a man meditate 
on that (visible world) as begiming. ending, and 
breathing* in it (the Brahman). 

“Now man is a creature of will. According 
to what hia will is in this world, so will be te 
when he has departed this life. Let him there- 
fore have this will and belief: 

2. “The intelligent, whose body is spirit, 
whose form is light, whose thoughts are true, whose 
nature is like ether (omnipresent and invisible), 


| from whom all works, all desires, all sweet odours 


* Prof. Miller says in a note; “jaldn" [the word rendered 
ema 


plained ie this hn ahs 
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and tastes proceed; he who embraces all this, who 
never speaks and is never surprised. 

+ “He ia myself within the heart, smaller 
than a corn of rice, smaller than a corn of barley, 
smaller than a mustard seed, amaller than & 
cauary seed, or the kernel of a canary seed. He 


aiso is myself within the heart, greater than the | 


earth, greater than the sky, greater than heaven, 
greater than all these worlds. 

4. “He from whom all works, all desires, all 
sweet odours and tastes proceed, who embraces 
all this, who never speaks and is never surprised, 
he, myself within the heart, is that Brahman (Wi), 
when Leball have departed from hence, I shall 
obtain him {that self), He who hns this faith* 
has no doubt; thus said Sandilya, yea, thus he 
said.” 


Dr. Rajendralala’s translation : 


1. “All thia verily is Brahma, for therefrom 
therein doth it merge, and thereby _ 


doth it proceed, 
ig it maintained, with a quiet and controuled 
mind should it be adored. Man is o creature of 
reflection, whatever he reflects upon in this life, 
he becomes the same hereafter; therefore should 
be reflect [upon Brahma]. 

[Saying] “that which is nothing but mind, 
whose body is ita life, whose figure is a mere 
glory, whose will ia trath, whose soul is like space 
(iiéa),-which performeth all things and willeth 
all things, to whom belong all sweet odours and 
all grateful juices ; which envelopes the whole of 
this [world], which neither speaketh nor respects 
anybody. 

‘+; “ Js the aoul within me; it i lighter than a 
corn, or o barley,ora mustard, or a canary seed, 
or the substance within it, Such a sool is within 
me, as is greater than this earth, and greater 
than the sky and greater than the heaven, and 
greater than all these regions [pat together). 

4. “That which perfometh all things, and 
willeth all things, to which belong all sweet 
odonrs and all grateful juices, which enve- 
lopes the whole of this [world], which neither 
speaketh nor respecteth anybody, is the soul 
within me; it is Brahma; I shall obtain it 
after my transition from this world” He who 
believeth this and bath no hesitation will verily 
obtain the. fruit of his reflection : so said Sindilya 
—([the sage] ilya. 

It will be seen that, though differently worded, 
these versions essentially agree. At the very 
beginning Professor Max Miller seems inadver- 
tently to have left the word édnfa (“calm or 
tranquil in mind”) untranslated before “ medi- 

* “ Or he who has faith and no doubt, will obtain Hs 

a li 4 gal] Waa & proper 
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tate.” The one version renders kratumaya by 
“ « creature of will,” the other by “a creature of 
reflection,” and krafui kurvita, immediately after, 
is translated by Max Miiller “let him therefore 


| have this will and belig/*;" ty RAjendralila by 


“therefore should he reflect [upon Brahma].” 
Sankalpa is rendered by the one, “thoughts,” by 
the other, “will; anddara by the one, “never 
surprised,” by the other, “ nor respects anybody.” 
I need not try to settle which of the two transln- 
tors is right in each case. It may be worth while 
to mention that this passage oceurs in a modified 
form in the Satapatha-Brdhmana, x. 6, 3ff which 
I translate: 

1, “Lets man meditate on the trae Brahma. 
Now this man is full of insight (kratwnoya). 
Whatever amount of insight he possesses when 
he departs from this world, with the same he is 
born after death inthe next world. 2. Let him 
meditate on the soul (or self), which is instinct 
with mind, has breath for its body, has a lumin- 
ous form, haa the nature of the ether, changes 
its form at will, has the fleetness of thought, 
forms true designs, has true determination, pos- 
seases all odours and all flavours, extends in all 
directions, pervades this universe, is speechless, 
indifferent, Like a grain of rice, or barley, or 
éydndka, or its seed, so in the inner soul (or self) 
is this golden man,—like o smokeless light, and 
greater than the heaven, greater than the ether, 
greater than the earth, greater thon all being. 
This is the soul (or self) of life (breath), this is 
my soul (or self). After death I shall enter inte 
this soul for self). He who so believes is freed 
from doubt.” J. Mura. 


Procsoonnns ot det iteeh De, Pu Lepage 
ron teach, Dr. t - 
opfund Hitrtel, 1879 (88 pp. 8ro.) 

Though omens and auguries have from time im- 
memorial played a conspicuous part in Todian folk- 
lore, a comprehensive treatiae on the subject, based 
on a careful collection of the attainable facts in all 
parts of India and in all strata of the population, 
js still a desideratum. Incidental notiees of parti- 
cular superstitions connected with omens are 
indeed scattered in a great nomber of books, but 


| they have never yet been bronght under one focus. 


Valuable materials, from older Sanskrit sources, 
toward a scientific treatment of the question, are 
supplied by Dr. Hultzsch in his Prolegomena to 
Vasantardja’s Gdkuna, In the introductory chap- 
ters the author gives an account of the earlier 
Sanskrit literature bearing on omens and augurics, 
from the respective passages in the Adbhuta bréh- 


Seas oe Soe pomee ey ae SACs “ 
belief," whos next occure ? to add to it and 
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mags and Konlihawites Inllted aad Gamciael by 


Weber) down to the 12th or 13th century, to which 


heassigns Vasantarija: and the last fifty pages he | 


devotes to a conspection of the work, with copious 
extracts and critical and explanatory notes. At 
pp- 22 to 25 he dwells in great detail and with 
much emphasis on the high degree of indebtedness 
of his author to the Gargasanhitd, and expresses a 
hope that Prof. Kern or some other competent 
Sanskrit scholar may be induced to make that 
important work generally accessible. As MS. 


copies of it are very rare, both in India and Europe, | 


we take this opportunity to invite the attention of 
our readers to any sid which they may be able to 
give, and to mention that, in addition to the 
“three MSS. known to exist in European libraries,” 
there is a portion of the Sahitd in the Whish col- 
lection of the Royal Asiatic Society. BR. E. 


gir! nin as ph eee a (Strassbarg, EK. T. 

Professor 8. Goldschmidt of Strasburg haa for 
some years been engaged uponan edition and trans- 
lation, with critical apparatasand indices of the Pra- 
krit epic Setubandha. On the eve of its publication, 
he discusses in two successive papers—the first 


in the Zeitschrift of the German Aas, Soc., val. | 


XXXIT. p. $0 ff., and the second in a separate 
pamphlet entitled Prdkrities.—a number of diffi- 
cult Prakrit words, such as pahutta, parinta, thakkai, 
khuppai, choke occurring inthat work, Judging by 
the philological acumen which he has displayed in 
these and in previous essays, we may look forward 
to a carefully constituted text at his hands. 
Those who resort to Prakrit for aid in tracing the 
origin of words and forms in the North-Indian 
vernaculara should well study the recent contri- 
butions to Prakrit philology by Professors Gold- 
achmidt and Pischel, not only with s view to their 
main results, but more especially as to the strictly 
scientific method by which those results have been 
arrived at. R, BR. 


Tre Lion of Asta, or the Groat Renunciation (Mabibhi- 


nishkramana), being the Life and of ; 

Prince ot Lathe 998 Sonam ot T (as told in 
verea by aon Indian Buddhist). y Evo ANocn, 
M.A., F.BLG.8., &c. (limo, pp. 235), London : Triboer 


Except for a line on the title page, and an ex- 
preasion to the like effect in the preface, one might 


be led to conclude from this long poem in cight- 


books and of over 4,000 lines, that the author's 

own creed was summed up in its concluding verses 

printed in capitals :— 

“Ah! Blessed Lord! Ob, High Deliverer ! 
Forgive this feeble script, which doth thee wrong, 


| Measuring with little wit thy lofty Love. 

Ah! Lover! Brother! Guide! Lamp of the Law! 

I take my refuge in thy name and thee ! 

I take my refuge in thy Law of Good! 

I take my refuge in thy Order! OM! 

The Dew is on the lotus! Rise, Great Sun! 

And lift my leaf and mix me with the ware. 

Om mani padme hum, the Sunrise comes ! 

The Dewdrop slips into the shining Sea!” 
Elsewhere (p. 200) he again apologises for his 

“T cannot tell 

A small part of the splendid lore which broke 

From Buddha's lips: Iam o late-come scribe 

Who love the Master and his love of men, 

And tell this legend, knowing he was wise, 

But have not wit to speak beyond the booka! 

And time bath blarred their script and ancient 

Sense, 

Which once was new and mighty, moving all.” 

And wo think it would have been well had 


| Mr. Arnold stuck a little more closely to “the 


books,” for wherever he has ventured to depart 
from them, he has erred; thus, even in describing 
the palace of Prince Siddirtha (pp. 43, 44), he 
says,— 

“Tts beams were carved with stories ofold time— 

Radha and Krishna and the sylvan girle— 

Sita and Hanuman and Draupadi ; 

And on the middle porch God Ganesha, 

With diseand hook—to bring wisdomand wealth— 
Propitious sate, wreathing his sidelong trunk.” 

This is & gross anachronism,—none of these 
i sa i pre te 

dha literature, nor had the cry of “E&ms, Haima” 
(p. 76) then come into use at funerals. 

The author exhibits an extravagant admiration 
no small degree of literary skill, in a poem of 
much grace and besuty, the legend of his earlier 
history, asceticism, attainment of Buddhahood, 
teaching and return to Kapilavastu, with the con- 
version of his wife Yasidhard.—The other wives, 
Gétamf and Manidara or Utpalavarni, are not 
alluded to. But Mr. Arnold is not particular in 


| and original pictures: he passes it through the 


filter of his own taste, and tinta it with tones 
borrowed both from Christian teaching and mys- 
ticism : and the reader is strack with this even in 
verbal expressions, such a3 :— 
“ he told the things which make 
For peace and’ pureness” (p. 204; conf, James in, 
18, 1 Tim. ii. 22, Heb, xii. 14.) 
“—While our Lord tanght, and, while he tanght, 
who heard— 
Though he were stranger in the land, or slave, 
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High caste or low, come of the Aryan blood, 

Or Mlech or Jungle-dweller—semed to hear 

What tongue his fellowes tanght.” (p.210; conf. 
dete ii. 8). 

And— 

“ More is the treasure of the Law than gems; 
Sweeter than comb its sweetness ;"—(p, 232; 
Psalm xix. 10: exix. 103.) 

And look at this mercantile calculation of ulti- 
mate profits, based on eelf-sufficiency and pride 
of birth, put into the mouth of Buddha before he 
leaves his palace: for the “stupendons conquest 
of humanity,” which is ascribed to him, had really, 
in his own view, no higher object than the 
cowardly one of escaping old age, sickness, and 
death, by escaping that future existence which-he 
believed in as an evil, and taught men was the 
chief evil to be delivered from by passing 
“Unto Niredna where the Silence lives,”— 

“If one not worn and wrinkled, sadly sage, 
But joyous in the glory and the grace 
That mix with evils here, and free to choose 
Earth's loveliest at his will: one even os I, 


Who ache not, lack not, grieve not, save with griefa 


Which are not mine, except as I am man ;— 
If such a one, having so much to give, 
Gave all, laying it down forlove of men, .... .” 
“ Surely at Inst, far off, sometime, somewhere, 
The veil would lift for his deep-searching eyes, 
The road would open for his painful fect, 
That should be won for which he lost the world 
And Death might find him conqueror of death.*” 
ip. 93. 
We have a very fair sepisombesiaa eae 
Mahabhinishkramana Stitra as Boddhists them- 
selves regard it in Beal's Romantic Legend," and 
we think Mr. Arnold might have done well to 
have studied to represent it as they do, and not to 
trick it ont with a few borrowed feathers, and 
tell us this is how “an Indian Boddhist” repre- 
sents his religious teacher. Buddha was“ certainly 


one of the heroes of humanity"—perhaps one | 


of its greatest ; but he fell far short of perfection, 
and those who wrote the legends of him had 
probably a less idea than himself how far short he 
came: it doea not surely serve the interests of 
truth then to hide out of sight the errors of his 
system, and to supplement his defecta or dress 
his tenets in Christian forms and nineteenth. 
century aspirations. This can only lead to mis- 
conception or breed distrust. - 

Mr. Arnold's oriental seqairements do not seem 
high, if we may judge from his using chuddah 
(p. 87) for chddar of chaddar, tilka (p. 27) for 


* With this line conf. 1 Cor, xv. 34 &; H. ik 
Isaiah sav, 8; Acts ii. 94; Bev. i. 18;2 fim todo 





tilaka, paleal (p. 4) for padéa (Buten frondosa), 
Swerga (p. 152) for Swarga, Vishramvan (p. 42) 
for Voitravena (Kuvera), and Stjdio (p. 145), 
Yaridhoara, &c. a5 feminines,—if diacritical marks 
are used at all, it would be well to employ them 
systematically. Then we have Himalay and 
Himala used as he finds his verse requires—not 
the verse moulded with master-hand to suit the 
word. 

The book however, if of no scientific valne, is 
pleasant reading, and we nay add to the speci- 
mens already given the following three :—Ist, the 


| well-known utterance of Buddha on rising from 


under the Bodhi-tree, thus rendered (p. 178) -— 
“ Many a House of Lifo 
Hath held me—seeking ever Him who wrought 
These prisons of the senses, sorrow-franght ; 
Sore waa my ceaseless strife ! 
But now, 
Thou Bailder of this Tabernacle—Thonu ! 
Iknow Thee! Never shall thou build again 
These walls of pain, 
Nor raise the roof-tree of deceits, nor lay 
Presh rafters on the clay ; 
Broken thy house is, and the ridge-pole split ! 
Delusion fashioned it ! 
Safe pass I thence—deliverance to obtain.” 
2nd,The Bouddha creed,— 
¥é dhammd hétuppabhavd 
Téean hétunm Tathagats 
Aha Usancha yb wirddhd 
Evan vddi mahd Samand (p. 189),— 
“ What life's course and cause sustain 
These Tathdgato made plain ; 
What delivers from life’s woe 
That our Lord hath made us know," 


“Evil swells the debts to pay, 
Good delivers and acquits ; 
Shun evil, follow good ; hold Bway 
Over thyzelf. This is the Way.” 
3rd, The Five Rules are thus versified ;— 
“Kill not— for Pity's sake—and leat yo slay 
The meanest thing upon its upward way. 
Give freely and receive, but take from none 
By greed, or force of frand, what is his own, 
Bear not false witness, slander not, nor lie ; 
Truth is the speech of inward purity. 
Shun drugs and drinks which work the wit abuse; 
Clear minds, clean bodies, need no Séma juice. 


Touch not thy neighbour's wife, neither commit 
Sins of the flesh unlawful and unfit,"* 


* The Romantic Legend of Stkya Buddha; from 
Loe sone. By Samvel Bed leanne Teaboer 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. ¢.5., M.E.A.S. 
(Continued from p. £55.) 


No, LX. 


Ate the copper-plates belonging to the 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, is a spurious V ala bhi grant of Dhar- 
aeénae ID, dated Soka 400 (a. p. 478-9)',—and 
also a Valabhi grant of Dharaséna II., 
dated in the Valabh! year 252: the latter I 
now publish, from the original plates, with a 
facsimile. 

The grant consists of two plates, each about 
11}’ long by 73” broad. As will be seen from 
the facsimile, they are in a state of very ex- 
cellent preservation. The edgea of the plates 
are raised into rims to protect the writing. The 
right-hand ring, which was probably only a 
plain copper ring, has been lost, The left-hand 
ring has not been cut ; but at some time or other 
slits have been made in the plates so that it can 
slide ont. It is of irregular shape, and about 
4" thick, The seal on it is ronghly oval, about 
2” by 14", and has, in relief on a countersunk 
surface, a seated bull facing to the proper right, 
and below it the motto Srf-Bhajakka,—for Sri- 
Bhatérkka, 
these plates were found. 

This inscription gives the usual genealogy 
from Bhatirka down to Dhaoraséna It, 
and then records grants made by him, on the 
fifteenth day of the dark fortnight of Vai- 
éikha of the Valabhi year 252, at the 
villages of Madasaras, Viraputra, Pri- 
thaputra, and lévaradévasénaks. 

Except in respect of the details of the grant, 
this inscription is of almost exactly the same pur- 
port as that published by Dr. Bihlerat Vol. VIL., 
p. 68; but the tex! is written somewhat more 
carefully, As in the case of that inscription, the 
officer in whose office it was written isthe minister 
for pence and war, 8 k anda bhata—and the 
Diiteka ia Chirbira. The details of the date 
are precisely the same in both grania. 

It is frequently the case that the lettera en- 


I have no information as to where. 





graved on the inner sides of the first and last 
plates of » grant show through more or leas dia- 
tinctly in reverse on the outer sides of the same 
plates. In the present case the plates are of a fair 
average thickness, but the letters are rather 
unusually deep and show through in such strong 
relief on the backs of the plates that many of 
them can even be read there in reverse. It will 
also be seen in the facsimile that the different 


| component parts of one and the same’ character 


are frequently far more detached than is 
usually the case. On these grounds, it was 
my opinion at first that this grant, instead of 
being engraved by hand with an engraving tool, 
must have been stamped. This opinion was 
folly endorsed by the experienced lithographer 
by whom the facsimile was made. But there 
is not a eufficient similarity in the repeated 
forms of one and the same letter, for those letters 
to have been impressed from a mised die cut 
in reverse, even though two or three different 
dies of each letter might have been nsed. And 
a closer inspection made it clear that most of 
the curved strokes show distinctly marks of the 
working round ofa tool worked by hand; this 


may be seen, for instance, very clearly in the 


facsimile in the r of pra, three times, in 1, 5,— 
and in the i of éri, twice, in | 7,—the result of 
these toolmarks being a succession of blurs on 
the outer edges of the curves. Some facsimiles - 


that I shall publish hereafter will illustrate this 


point still more markedly. I have therefore 
had to abandon my original opinion, which was 
virtually that this was a printed grant. Bnut 
the lithographer still considera that no charnc- 
tors worked by hand, however hot the plates may 
have been made, conld show throngh on the backs 
of the plates so distinctly as the characters of this 
inscription; and, while accepting what | have 
point1 outin respect of the curved strokes, he 
still maintains that the heads of the letters, and 


many other of the straight strokes, were probably 


stamped with raised dies of different patterns. 


Transcription. 
First plate, 


[*] Svasti  Valabhi(bhijtah 


sap anurans 


Maitrakinam=atula-bala . 


sa (sath) panna-maydal-ibhdga-satisakta-sathprahira-sata- 


* Mentioned 
Vol. VIL., p. &. 


by Dr. Bhan DAjl at Jour, Bo, Br. R. ds. Ste. Nene ‘Babler at Ind, dnt, 
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[*] bdha-pratapah —pratdpal;* pratip-$panata-dina-min-Arjjay-Opirjjit-inurig-6(a)nurakta- 
maula-bhrita-mitra-éréni-bal-dvapta-rajya- 

[?] érih(érih) parama-ma(mi)héSvarah Sri(sri)-sénipati-Bhatirkkas=tasya sutas=tat-pida-rajb- 
run-dvanata-pavitri(tri)krita-sirah  sird-vanata- 

C*] éatro - chidimani- prabha - vichchhurita - pida-nakha-pathkti- di(di)dhitir-ddi(ddi)n-dnatha- 

__ kripana-jan-Opaji(jl) vyamina-vibhavah parama-mihésvarah 

[*] Sri(éri)-sénipati-Dharasénas-tasy =a(4)nujas-tat-pid-Abhiprapima-prasastatera-vimala-marli- 
(lih) Manv-Adi-prani(nt)ta-vidhi-vidhina-dharmmA . 

[*] Dharmmarija iva vidita-yinaya-vya i vana-mandil-abhog-sika- 
svimind parama-svamini svaya- 

[’] meupahita-rajy-abhishékah — mabé-viérigan-Avapite-raja(jya)-érih parama-mAhésvarah 
Sri-maharija-Drénasithah sithha iva 

["] tasy=inojal  sva-bhuja-bala-parikraména para-gaja-ghat-Ani(n!)kinim=dka-vijayi(yi) 

[*] Sastr-firttha-tattvanim kalpatarar-ive subrit-pranayinim yath-Abhilashita-phal-bpabh6ga-dah 
parama-bhigavatah Sri-mahirija- 

[*] Dhruvasénas-tasy=inujas=tach-charag-aravinda-prapati-pravidhant-iéisha-kalmashah su- 
viguddha-sva-charit-Odaka-kshilita-sakala- 

[**] Kali-kalamkal prasabha-nirjjit-driti-paksha-prathita-mahimi(mi) param-idityata(bha)ktah® 
Sri-mahirija-Dharapattah _tasy=’itmajas=tat-pida-saparyy-itvipta- 

(**) puny-ddayal éaigavateprabbriti khadga-dviti(tl)ya-bibur-dva samada-para-gaja-ghat- 

ita-satva- ‘ 


Cy chiidiratna-prabhi-sathsakta-sakhya(vya)-pa(pi)da-nakha-raémi-samhatil sakala-smriti- 
prani(qi)ta-mirgga-samyak-paripilana-praji-bridaya- =anva- 

(**] rttha-rija-éabdd, ru(r)pa-kinti-sthairyya-githbhi(bhi)ryya-buddbi-sammpadbhih — Smara- 
Sasiik-Adriraj-Odadhi-Tridagagaro-Dhanééin-atifayinah 

(**) Seran-figat-ibhaya- - ercakgamies ya a tripo-vad=apist-Asépa(sha)-svakiryya-phalah 


(*] vidvat-suhrit-pragayi-hridayah pidachiri(i)va saki(ka)la-bhavana-mah-ibhdga-pramddab 
parama-mihéSvarah Sri(§ri)-mahira(ra)jo- 
['"] Guhasinah tasya sutah tat-pida-nakha-mayikha-santa(nti)na-nirvritta’-Jihnavi(vi)-jal- 
vikshalit- 


| iSésha-kalmashah 
[*] prapayi-sate-sabasr-0pajivya[mina® }-bhoga-satnpat*(pad-) ru(-ri)pa-lébhid-iv=isritah 
r at I ~ ; ib . il 


Second plate, 
['*] sahaja-éakti-sikshA-viésha-vismé pit-Akhila-dhanurddharah prathama-narapati-samati- 
srishta(shti)nim=anupilayil\ dhammya(rmma)-di- 
[] yinim-spakartta(rtt) pra) Saghita-kirinim-upaplavinim ——daréayiti Sri(éri)- 


(**) sarvvan = év = Ayuktaka - viniyoktaka - driigika -mahattara-chita-bhata-éaulkika-chita-bhat-* 
Adi(di)n=anyithé-cha yathi-satnbadlyaminaka- 

[*] n-samajiApayaty=asta val satividitath mayi mAté-pitrd) puny-ipyiyaniy=itmanaé=ch- 
aihik-Amushmika-yathibhilashita-phal-ivaptayé Madasara- 


Nearer eS TU 
® ‘This word is nisrits, by mistake for aihsrita. Dr. Babler’ 

* Hore, andia ll 18, 16, and 17, the ins-presentd | renting of bieprite mash bo & yeaa SARE Fg hcoce 
by an ney engry went Sony —| nisrita, av he suggests wivrita in the footnotes. 
instead of by two as throaghout the Spry epe A * Here, ond, ia Ul 24 and 33, we have a final form of f, 

5 E iD Mm usual 
2 Tora of tbe Vasaryay and ot merely « mistake ofthe | eylabe In. 10 of the grant at Vol, VIL, p04 we bare 
OD ee ee Nee ta teadee | orl pec ee Oe 
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[™*) si dakshina-ci(aimni padivartta(rttal) ppa(parn) chia tathi Viraputrd ultare-si(atjmni. 
pidavartta(rtt})) shashti bahvricha-Kairidi-sagétra-bribmana-Ludra tasy=¢dam Pritha- 
(**] putra I(ijévaradévastnaké apara-si(eijmni piidivartti(rttah) paiichiéath’ bahvricha- 


tatha! 


eamasta-rijakiyinim=n-basta-praksho- 


Traivilaibbiyana-sagétra-Dasilaya pidavartth afi(éi)ti dta[t®] 
(**) sOdrangn-sbparikara-savitabhu(bhi)tadhinyabirapyidéyam i 


(*"] pani(aljyamn bha(bhd)mi-chchhidra-nyiyéo-aishim-éva cha -bali-charu-vaiivadéy-agnibote- 
iitithi-pathchamahiyajiikinim kriyipith samutsa- | 
[®] rppan-arttham=4-chandr-irkk-irgnava-sarit-kshiti-sthiti-samakali(li)nath putra-pautr-inveya 


bhégyam udaka-sarggé 


na brahma-déyam nisrishtam 


[?"] yaté-s(sy)=OchitayA brahmadéya-sthityé bhorhjatiim krishatarm(tim) karshayatith pradiéatim 
vi na kénachit=pratishédhd varttitavyam=i- 
[2°] gami-bhadra-nripatibhié=ch=ismad-vathéa-jair=a-nityiny=aisvaryyiny=a-sthiram ma(mi)oush. 
i siminyam cha bhimi-dina-pbolam-avagachchhadbhih 


yam 
[™] ayam-asmad-diyd-numatta(nta) vyah 


paripilayitavyas=cha® 


yasy(é=ch)=ainam= 


ichchhimdyad=-ichchidyaminam v=inumédéta sa 
(*] chabhir=mmahipatakaih sdpapitakail) sarnyuktah’? syid=ity=nktamh cha bhagavatd 


vada-vyistna Vyieinal(na) 
(2"] srani | svarggé tishthati bhimi-dah 


[i*] Shashtita | 
ichehdita ch=inumatta(nti) cha | tiny=a(¢)va naraké 


varsha-saba- 


vastt || Pirvyva-dattdm dvija(jijtibhyS yatné- 
(**] d=raksha Yudhishthira | mabi(hih) mahi(hi)mastas éréshtha dinich=chhréy}=-nupilanam || 
| Bahubhir=vvasudhi bhukti | rijabhi(bhih) Sagar-idibbih 
[**] yasya yasya yada bhu(bhi)mih tasya tasya tada phalam-iti || Likhitam sandhi-vigrah- 


ddhikrita-Skandabhatina || 
(“] 
Translation. 

Hail! From (the city of ) Valabhi*:—(In 
the lineage) of the Maitrakas, who by force 
compelled their enemies to bow down before 
them, there was the Sindpati™ Sri-Bhotar- 
ka,—who was possessed of glory acquired in 
a hundred battles fonght within the cirenit of 
the territories that he had obtained by means 
of hia unequalled strength; who possessed the 
glory of sovereignty that had been acquired 
(jor kim) by the soultitude of his hereditary 
followers and his friends who bad been bronght 
under subjection by hia splendour, and were 
attached to him by affection, induced by the 
gifts (which he gave them) and the honour 
(which he conferred on them) and his upright- 
ness; and who was a devout worshipper of (the 
god) Mah&évara. 

(L. 3.)—His son, whose head was purified by 





The Visarga is superfluous. 
* This word, tathd, ought to have preceded bahericha. 
A reference to tho facsimile will show that the engraver 
at first left ont either tathd or bahvricha, and then inserted 

the omitted word in the wrung BimeS. os ot 
First kk engraved, | then was sufficiently 
tee in the facsimile, though it can be 


rigi 
This Visarga is imperfect in the original, the lower 
being omitted. - = 

Vaiidkha-ba, and 15, are, im the original, by themsolves 


Sah 252 Vaigikba-ba 15" [ |®] 
Sva-hastS mama mahirija-Sri-Dharasinasya [ ||" ] Di" Chirbbiral;** [ ||* J 


being made red with the dust of his feet when 
it was bowed down before him, was the Séudpatt 
Sri-Dharaséna;—who had the brilliancy 
of the nails of his feet inlaid with the lustre of 
the jewels in the diadems of hia enemies who 
bowed down their heads before him; whose 
wealth became the sustenance of the indigent 
and the helpless and the miserable; and who 
was a devout worshipper of Mahésvara, 

(L. 5.)—His son, whose spotless dindom was 
made more glorious (than before) by the perform- 
ance of obsitance at his feet, was the Great 
King Sri-Drénasimha, like to a lion;— 
who, like Dharmarija, took as his law the 


rules and ordinances instituted by Manu and 


other (sages); who was acquainted with the — 
treatises relating to the condition of goed be- 
haviour; whose installation in the sovereignty 
was conferred upon him by the paramount 





at tho'end of 1. 86; but this is the place that they property 
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master in person, the sole lord of the circum. 
ference of the territory of the whole world; the 
glory of whose sovereignty was purified by his 


great liberality; and who was a devout wor- | 


shipper of Mahésvara. 

(L, 8.)—His younger brother™* was the Great 
King Sri-Dhruvaséna,—who was the sole 
conqueror of the multitude of the troops of his 
enemies by means of the prowess of the 
strength of his own arm; who was the protector 
of those that sought for protection; who was 
aware of the real meaning of the sacred writ- 
inga: who was, as it were, a tree of paradise, 


in granting the enjoyment of the fraits of all | 


the wishes of his friends and favourites; and 
who wasadevout worshipper of (the god) Bha- 
gavin. 

(L. 10.)}—His younger brother, whose sin was 
all removed by the act of performing obeisance 
to the waterlilies which were his feet, was the 
Great King Sr t-Dhara patts ;—by the water 
of whose very pure actions all the stains of the 
Kali age were washed away; who forcibly 
conquered the renowned greatness of the ranks 
of his enemies; and who was a devout worship- 
pet of the sun, 

(L. 11.)—His son, who acquired much religi- 
ous merit by worshipping his feet, was the Great 
King, 5 ri-G ahas4 na ;—whose sword was o 
second arm to him from his childhood upwards*’; 
the test of whose strength was manifested by 
slaying the troops of infuriated elephants of his 


foes; who had the rays of the nails of his left foot | 


interspersed with tho lustre of the jewels in tho 
diadems of his enemies who were bowed down 
before him by his might; whose title of ‘king’ 
waa one the meaning of which was obvious and 
suitable, because he pleased tho hearts of his 
subjects by properly adhering to the path pre- 
soribed by all the traditional laws ; who surpassed 
S mara in beauty, the moon in lustre, the king 
of mountains in stability, the ocean in pro- 


“ No expression is used hore, aa it is in the preceding 
L sooner that Dbruvaséna ear 


potas to omission, 





and D han 64a in wealth; who, through being 
intent upon giving safety to thosa that came 
to him for protection, threw away all the results 
of his own actions as if they were (az worthless 
as) gross; who delighted the hearta of the 
learned and of his friends and favourites by 
giving more than they asked for; who, as if he 
were the sun’, was the delight of the great 
circumference of the whole wurld ; and who was 
a devout worshipper of Mahésvara., 

(L. 17.)—His son, whoge sins were all washed 
away by the stream of the waters of (the river) 
Ja hnavi which was made up of the spreading 
rays of the nails of his feet, the Great King 
Sri-Dharas4na,—who is with rapture in- 
habited by appropriate virtues as if throngh 
envy of his possessions and his riches and his 
beauty, which are the sustenance of a hundred 
thousand favourites ; who astonishes all archera 
by the speciality of his innate strength and of 


his acquisition of skill by training; who ia the 
| preserver of religions grants bestowed with the 


consent of former kings; who drives away 
calamities which afflict his subjects; who is the 
exponent of (the condition of being) the sole 
(joint) habitation of (the goddesees) Sri and 
Sarasvati; whose might is skilful in caus. 
ing annoyance to the goddess of the fortunes 
of the ranks of the enemies who are elain by 
him ; whose spotless kingly glory was acquired 
by hereditary succession; and who is a devout 
worshipper of Mahd@avara,—being in good 
health, issues his commands to all the Ayulta- 
kas, the Viniyuktakas, the Drdigikas, the Makat- 
Saulkikas, the irregular and regular ag 
&c., and others who are coticerned :— | 

(L. 23.)—" Be it known to you! To increase 
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southern boundary, fifty pifditvartae™ (of land), 
and in (the village of) Viraputra, in the 
northern boundary, sixty pdddvartas (of land) 
to the Brihman Ludra, of the KairAdi 
gitra and the Bahvricha éékha@; and in 
(the cillages of) Prithuputra and Iévara- 
dévasénaka, in the western boundary, fifty 
paddvartas (of land) (to the same man), and also 
(in the latter two villages) eighty pddévartas 
(of land) to Dasila, of the Traivalam- 
biyana gétra and the Bahvricha kha, 
—with the udriiga, the uparikare, the cdta, 
the bhiila, the dhdnya, the hiranya, and the 
adéya; with the (right fo) forced labour, as it 
arises ; and not to be pointed at with the hand 
(of confiscation) by any of the king's people; 
and according to the law of bhtimi-chchhidra; 
and for the purpose of the performance by them 
of the rites of the bali and the charu and the 
vaisvadéva and the agnihéitra and the atithi 
and the parichamahdy-jia ; and to endure as long 
@s the moon and the sun and the ocean and the 
rivers and the earth may last; and to be enjoyed 
by the succession of sons and sons’ sons. 

(L. 29.)—* Therefore no one is to bebave so 
as to obstruct those who, in accordance with 
the established conditions of a brahmadéya 
which are applicable to this (grant), enjoy it, 


or cultivate it, or cause it to be cultivated, or 


assign it (to others). This Our. gift should be 
assented to and preserved by future pious 
kings, born of our lineage, bearing in mind that 
riches do not endure for ever, and that the life 
of man is transitory, and that the reward of a 
gift of Innd is common (fo those who continue 
it). He shall incur the guilt of the five great 
sins, together with the minor sins, who may 
confiscate this (grant) or assent to its-con- 
fiscation ! 

(L. 32.)—* And it has been said by the holy 
Vyisa, the arranger of the Védas:—The 
giver of land dwells for sixty thousand years 
in heaven; but the confiscator (of a grant), and 
he who assents (to such confiscation), shall dwell 
for the same timein hell! O Yudhishthira, 
best of kings, carefully preserve land that has 
been previously given to the twice-born; the 
preservation (of a grant) is better than making a 
grant! Land has been enjoyed by many kings 
commencing with Sagara; he, who for the 
time being possesses land, eujoys the benefits 
of it!" 

(This charter) has been written by Skanda- 
bhata, the minister for peace and war. (The 
date of it is) the year 252; the fifteenth day of the 
dark fortnight of (the month) Vaiéikha. This 
is the autograph of me, the Great King Sri. 
Dharaséna. Tho Ditake is Chirbira. 





NOTES ON THE KURRAL OF THE TAMIL POET TIRUVALLUVAR. 


BY G. U. POPE, DD. M.R.AS., AND OF THE GERMAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 
AND FELLOW OF THE MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 


(Continued from Vol. ¥!T. p. 224.) 


No. I. 


In my last paper I endeavoured to prepare 
the way for the study of this valaable monn- 
ment of Tami} genins, I will now give an analysis 
of the work, and a translation of its first chapter. 

The following is the analysis of the whole 


It is divided into three parts [pal = pagal ‘divi- 
sion.’ San. 4/ bhag). These treat of the three 
great objects of haman exertion: virtue, wealth 
and pleasure. 

I. Vintvr. (Chap. 1—38.) 

The Tamil word is arram [co. Sans. Ri =ar; 

from whence rifa and riti.]=S. dharma. 





™ Pddivaria, ‘a foot.” The text reads as if the 
Jand given monscred fifty square fest, whieh wnidcs 


1. Preface. Chap. 1—4. 

(1) On God. (2) Rain. (3) Asootics. (4) The 
power of virtue, | 

2. Domestic virtue. Chap, 5—24. 

3. Ascetic virtue, Chap. 25—37. 

4. Destiny, Ch. 38, 

IL. Weatra. (39—108.) 

1. Ofkings. (39—63.) 

2. Of Government—accessories. (64—95). 

3. Miscellaneous. (96—108.) 

II. Preasvrs. 

I. Clandestine love. (Ch. 109—115.) 

Il. Chastity. (Ch. 116-133.) 

This analysis gives however a very imperfect 
er ee ee 


Plot of banal hit toed camibly, the meaning intended ia ‘s 
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idea of the contents of the book ; for the author, 
led by the desire of conforming to custom- 
ary divisions, has brought together under these 
heads a series of ethical precepts on almost 
everything relating to human oonduct, and 
forced them into an apparent conformity with 
his plan. I could almost imagine that having 
become enamoured of the Kurra/ distich, he 
composed couplets on all the subjects that from 
time to time presented themselves to his mind, 
and at last threw them into this conventional 
form, adding a number of verses as ‘ padding’ ; 
for in almost every chapter there are inferior 
and superfluous couplets. 


arram porul inbam vid ‘adaidal niil payané : 
“ The benefit to be derived from the study ofa 
treatise must be the obtaining of virtue, wealth, 
pleasure and heaven.” 

The poetess Avvai (=“the old woman”), 
whose real name is not known, and who is tradi- 
tionally spoken of as a sister of Tiravallavar, 
was once asked for a definition of these four 
prime objects of haman pursuit. Her reply was 
thrown into four very neat lines, of which the 
following is a rendering : 

“ Giving is ‘ virtue’; gathering together with- 
out evil is ‘ wealth’; the mutual affection of 
two consenting minds is ‘pleasure ;’ the for- 
saking of these three in meditation upon God is 
the supreme bliss of * heaven.” " 

In the 26th éléka of the Hitipadeda the same 
enameration is given,— 

Dharmméartha kdma mékshadndm, 
Our author has treated only of three of these: 
did he leave his work incomplete? Or, did he 
resolve to write only of the human side of his 
subject, leaving Vida or Moksha as a subject too 
speculative for his genias ? 

Perhaps he was not satisfied with the glimpses 
be had obtained of man’s future, and waited for 
light. 

In chapters 35—37 there is something which 
seems like an approach to a consideration of the 
subject. 

Pant I. Cuarres I. 

It is » fandamental rule of Tami] composition 

that the “praise of God” should stand first. 


The invocation must begin the book. Here 
the invocation has expanded into a chapter ; 
being, in fact, not s mere conventional invoca- 
tion, but a main topic of the work. 

A summary of this chapter will give an idea 
of the metbod of the book :— 

I. 1, God is first in the world. 

II. 2. The end of learning is the worship 
of the only Wise. 

[This also satisfies the condition that an 
author should state in the beginning the benefit to 
ap mage Aonbesbh 

Ill. The benefits of true devotion : 

8. The devout worshipper shall enjoy pro- 
longed felicity, in some higher sphere ; 

4, He shall.be delivered from all evil ; 

5. Hoe shall escape from the influence of 
human action, good and bad ; 

6. He shall enjoy prolonged felicity in this 
world. 

IV. The evil results of ungodliness : 

7. The undevout man has no relief from 
heart-sorrow ; 

8. He has no aid in the midst of the sea of 
evil ; 

9. His whole existence is null and void. 

V. The devout and indevout contrasted : 

10. These shall escape from endless trans- 
migrations : those shall not. 

11. <Agara’ mudala erutt ‘elldm ; adi 

pagavan mudatté ulagu. 

Lit. trans. : 

* All letters have a as their first; the world 
has as first the Eternal Adorable One.’ 

For the idea compare the Bhagavadgttd x. 33 
akshardndm a-karo ‘smi, 

* Inter elementa sum littera A.’ 

Tiruvalluvar needed not, therefore, to 
go beyond the Bhagavadgitd for this idea; nor 
is it quite in the style of a philosopher of the 
Sankhys school. 

The very name pagavan (= bhagavén) is sug- 
gestive. Adi (S.)is used as an adj.= the eternal 
and adorable one. Bhagavdén occurs in Manu 
I. 6. with Swayambhu, ‘ self-existent,’ as its 
attribute. 

Hero adi seems to imply the same. 

It is not necessary to suppose any sectarian 
idea in the poet's use of the term, 

Beschi's nwmen primordiale is Mann’s swayam- 
bhu-bhagavén : with the difference made by the 
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The Personality of God is very distinctly 
brought out by the Tamil poet. 

Mudal [S. mukha] = first. The Tamil idiom 
here ia peculiar. To understand it, let us sup- 
pose that « noun, say frost, is made into a kind 
of participial adjective, frosted, (‘the glass is 
frosted”). Suppose then that this word frosted 
is declined (liky a Greek participle) sing. nom. 
neut. frostedadu; and pl. nom. neut. frostedc. 
Then, remember that Tami! never inserts. the 
mere copula: thus we have, the glass is frosted = 
glass frostedadu ; the glasses are frosted = glagses 
frosteda. Thns a noun is partially conjugated 
asa verb, and at the same time declined as a 
noun, and used as a finite verb in the predicate. 
So here, erutt ‘elldm mudala =‘ letters all are 
firsted ;' ulagu mudattu =‘ the world is firsted.’ 
This makes Tamil] poetry very terse. 

agara =‘ the letter a,’ In 8. kdra (= action) 
is added to letters to form their names, In 
Tamil this has been refined upon: a short letter 
shortens kéra into kara ; thus dgira; bat dgéra. 
The Tamil always changes & single tenuis into 
its appropriate media in the middle of a word 
thus, kara becomes gira. 

ulagu, ‘ the world,’ is a Tami] form of 8. loka. 

1. NoTami] word begins withiorr. Thus 
& is prefixed. 

2. Kis changed to ita tennis. 

3. Such nouns are made to end in Tamil in 
am or «, which are neuter nominative case 

eruttu, ‘letter.’ Here final « is out off before 
vowel ¢ of following word; and the singular is 
used for the plural. [«/erud = write, paint, draw. 
The Telogu root is'erd, Kan. is bare. , Tamil 
has also y/vare. Comp. A.S. writ.) 

ell-dm ‘all’, [comp. A. S. eal, whole} Ihave 
already spoken of alliteration and initial rhyme 
as essentials of Tami] verse, 

It is curious that these characteristics of 
Scandinavian, Anglo-saxon, and even of English 
verse should be found in Tami], Tho ‘ hunting 
of the letter’ as the Elizabethan poet calla it, is 
the most essential ornament of Tami] verse. 

1. ‘Alliteration’ ia called in Tamil ménai, 
which is a contraction of muganai (= that which 
belongs to tha beginning). 

If 4 begins the line, 4, 4, af or au must begin 
some other foot in the line. 

If ka begins the line ka, kd, ki, &c. must 
begin some other foot in the line. 


Thus, in this Kurra] we have dgara in the 
first foot, and ddi in the fourth foot. 

In the second line p is sufficiently responded 
to by m, both being labials. 

2. ‘Rhyme’ 1s called in Tamil edugai or 
yethugai (S, yamaka). Itisas in English, but 
cccura in the beginning of the lines only; aa 
in Keltic poetry. Thus aga, in this conplet, 
rhymes with paga. 

The very learned Ellis translated this couplet 
thus : 

* As ranked in every alphabet the first, 

The self-same vowel stands, so in all worlds, 

Th’ eternal God is chief.’ 

He, following the native commentator, des- 
troys the simplicity of the poet's conception : a is 
the first letter, the Eternal God is first of Beings. 

Beschi translates : 

* Literae omnes principiam habent literam A: 

Mundas principiam habet namen primordiale,’ 

The epithets applied to God in the chapter 
are various and instructive, These are :— 

1 “Pho cteenal: {esd adoraite aie! 

IL. ‘Saiwho hath pave 

Ill. ‘ He who hath moved (as breath: of 
air) over the flower (of the expanded soul)’; 

IV. ‘He to whom is neither dosire nor 
vrentonys qu. Lucretius: ‘deos secure agere 


eas "The Lora’ ; ; (and X.) 

Vi. < He who baa destroyed the gates of Ae 
five senses’; [? ‘ without parts or passions.’ ]} 

VIL ‘He to whom no likeuess is’; 

[‘ neo viget quid-quam simile aut secundum.’) 

VIIL ‘The ocean of virtue, beautiful and 
gracious one’ ; 

IX. ‘He who possesses eight qualities.’ 

It is quite evident that the poet has selected 
epithets to be applied to the Snpreme which 
admit of being explained in various senses. 
There is room for men of many systems to 
import into his verses, under the guise of com- 
mentaries, their own dogmas. Ellis sees in 
them an enlightened and sublime monotheism. 
To Beschi they serve as exponents of the Chris. 
tian Theology. The Jains, delighted with the 
appropriation by the poet of one or two beautiful 
terms from their writings, claim him as their 
own. Perhaps it may be allowed me to say that 
I see in Tiruvaliuvar a noble truth-loving 
devout man, feeling in the darkness aflor God, 
if haply he might find Him. . 
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The language in which the poet expresses the 
mental attitude of the worshipper is also worthy 
of consideration : 

In 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, the sane ides is expressed, 
that of drawing near to, or worshipping at the 
foot of God: the idea being that of profoandest 
humility. 

In 5 the devout are styled : ‘those who desire 
the praise (those who with hearty desire offer 
praise) which is connected with reality.’ 

This ‘reality’ may be true notions of God,—or 
atrue and sincere mind. It harmonizes well 
with the words ‘ in Spirit and in Truth’ uttered 
by a greater Master. 

I shall simply translate the rest of the chapter, 
adding a few remarks. 

2. “ If men worship not the feet of Him who 
is pure knowledge, what benefit accrues from that 
which one has learned ?” 

There is a difficulty in the expression ‘who 
is pure knowledge.’ Ellis adds ‘who: is pure 
intelligence.’ The phrase is explained (comp. 
Wilson's Vishnu Purdna) by the S. paraimar- 
thatas. His knowledge is of the actual trath, 
not transmitted, and so tinged, by material 
vehicles of trath. 

$. “Those who have clang to the august 
feet of Him who has passed over the flower, 
shall live long above the earth.” 

The Jain deity Arugan is represented as 
standing on a lotus flower. There seems to be 
a reference to this. I suppose the poet uses it 
in its poetical meaning : it is the foot-fall of God 
that makes His creation rejoice and put forth 
its flowers; as It rests on each ‘ Spirit's folded 
bloom.” 

* Above the earth’ may be ‘on the earth :’ the 
Tamil admits of either. Beschi says: ‘in loco 
terrae superiori diu vivet—id est in caelo aeter- 
num beabitar.” 

Graal interprets: ‘supra terram din vivent 
(antequam novam suscipient migrationem).’ 
Each has read something into the text. The 
most ancient Tami] commentator says : ‘ without 
decay in the world of relinquishment, above all 
worlds, they shall flourish.’ 


Ellis translates, or paraphrases and adapts 


the whole couplet thus :— 

They who adore His sacred feet, whose grace 
Gladdens with sudden thrill the fervent heart, 
High o'er the earth shall soar to endless joy.’ 

There is, I apprehend, an inconsistency in 


the Tamil poet's conception of the invisiblé 
world, much the game as that whith meets us in 
Virgil's Sixth Aeneid. The ‘ Pythagorean 
philosophy of transmigration ‘is a sublime one, 
and well adapted for poetry; but it is quite 
incompatible with the conception that pervades 
the rest of the description of the lower (upper) 
world.’ See Conington’s Introduction. 

Nor must we expect consistency and a firm 
treatment of such subjects in a ‘seeker after 
trath,’ a poet too. The poet wanders ‘in 
shadowy thoroughfares of thought’: he tells us 
of his visions as they appear. 

There is a mania for classification, as if 
human souls, and especially the souls of true 
poets, fo whom God has- given the * vision and 
the facalty divine,’ could all be arranged in 
genus and species like so many shells! 

The poet seizes upon each form and phrase that 
has anything of trath or beauty, but the life he 
breathes into itis hisown. Tho harp may be the 
old one of * ten strings’: the song is a ‘ new song.” 

4. “Sorrow assails never those who have 
clang to the foot of Him who is free from desire 
and aversion.” 

He desires not, for there is no want to bo 
supplied. He has no aversion, for nothing can 
enter the sphere of his. being that troubles. 

If from his Christian friends the sage had 
obtained any knowledge of the Life of Christ, 
we might imagine him referring to her who 
chose the “ better part,” sitting at her Master's 
feet; and to that other (if indeed another) who 
would have touched his fect; and to tho many 
who found help and healing there. 

5. “The two kinds of action, to which 
darkness belongs, approach not him who has 
with desire shown forth the true praises of the 
king.” 

Every form of Hindu faith—orthodox and 
unorthodox—regards action asevil. The word 
miksha and its equivalent Tami] Vidu and the 
specially Buddhist nirvdna point to the same 
thing, though with characteristic differences. 

The word irraivan here is, as I have elsewhere 
shown, a form of the S. rdjen. 

We too, regafding life as a probation; con- 
templating the coming judgment to be passed 
upon all actions, ‘whether they be good, or 
whether they be evil’; feeling how wo see all 
things, duties among the rest, as ‘through a 
glass darkly’; and anticipating the time when 
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we hope we shall see ‘the king in His beauty, 
and behold the land of far-off places’ ; we, I say, 
can understand that the poet may have risen in 
thought—I feel sure he did—above the mere 
technicalities of any of the systems, into the 
heart of which his poet's eye penetrated. 

6. “Those who have stood firmly in the 
path of virtue free from falsehood, which is the 
path of Him who has extinguished the fire 
whose gates are the organs of sense, shall live 
jong in prosperity.” 

Here, too, is a reference probably to the fair 
Arwgan, one of whose titles is ‘lord of the 
senses.’ His grace extinguishes in others the 


7. “Hard is it to relieve the heart-felt 
anxieties of any save of those who have clung 
to the feet of Him to Whom there is none like.” 

The ‘phrase epithet,’ to whom there is none 
like, relates as Ellis says, as do all the others in 
the chapter, to the Adi-pagavén of the first 
stanza, the Eternal Adorable One, ‘whom no 
symbol can express and no form design.’ 

8. “Hard is it to swim the other sea (of 
this evil world) unless you cling to the foot 
of Him Who isthe good and gracious Sea 
of Virtue.” 

The word éri, which is translated ‘sea,’ is 
also circle : ‘ocean mirrora rounded large.’ The 
idea may be ‘ the whole cirele of existence.’ 

‘Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 
From wave to wave we're driven.’ 

Comp. Dante, Paradiso I.: 
* Per lo gran mar dell’ essere.” 

9, “The head of the man who bows not 
before the foot of Him Who has the eight quali- 
ties, is void of all (good) qualities, like organs 
of sense devoid of the power of sensation.” 

It is impossible to say how the poet defined 
his eight qualities or attributes of the Supreme. 





FIND OF ANCIENT POTTERY IN MALABAR. 





The best I can find among the commentators is 
that given by Ellis from the Ayamas : 

(1) Self-existence ; (2) Essential purity ; (3) 
Intuitive wisdom ; (4) Infinite intelligence ; (5) 
Immateriality; (6) Mercy; (7) Omnipotence ; 
(8) Happiness. 

It is significant, as Ellis remarks, that every 
Hindd enumeration omits justice as one of the 
essential attributes of God. 

The eight beatitudes must suggest themselves, 
to the mind of the Christian student ; and in 
some way or other the Tamil sage has insisted 
on them all. 

10, “They shall swim over the vast sea of 
birth, who have clang to the foot of the king: 
no others shall do so.” 

Here we seem to have the doctrine of the 


metempsychosis : 
‘ Eternal process moving on, 
From state to state the spirit walks.’ 


The end is absorption into the Divine Essence. 
This seems, here at least, to be the poet’s farther 
bank, to which he attains after swimming over 
the ‘sea of birth.’ Our English poet's instinct 
is trner:— 

‘That each, who seems a separate whole, 

Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 
Remergivg in the general soul, 
Is faith as vague as all unsweet : 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside; 
And I shall know him when we meet.’ 

{ think that, among other things, these car- 
sory notes may remind all who seek to influence 
theTami] mind, that there is somecommon stand- 
ing ground for those who would teach and those 
who are to be taught, that there is a ‘ Light 
the world.’ 


FIND OF ANCIENT POTTERY IN MALABAR. 
BY WILLIAM LOGAN, 3L6.8,, COLLECTOR OF MALABAR. 


During the last Easter holidays I spent 
portion of my leisure in examining some sub- 
terranean cells near Calicut, of the existence of 
which I was informed by Mr. Kelappan, the 
Depaty Tehsildar of Taliparamba, who assisted 
me in the search. 

The group of cells lies at a distance of about 
64 miles north of Calieut in the Padinya&t 


tamuri D&ééam of the Padinyittamuri 


situated is called Ch&llil Kuriny 61li, and 
belongs to Pokkiritta “enna Teranyéli Chekko 
Nayar. The occapant of the land, one Challil 
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previously been engaged in cutting blocks of 
laterite for building purposes at the western 
end of his ground, when suddenly the block, 
which one of the workmen was engaged upon, 
fell out of sight, disclosing a hollow in the 

There was a rush of workmen from 


posed to haunt such places, but after a time 
they mustered up courage to examine the place, 
and found one or two small earthenware pots 
lying at the bottom of the cell (D) thus 
disclosed. The pots were duly sent to the 
Tehsildir, who forwarded them with a report 
to the Collector; the cell was inspected, the 
block of stone closing the entrance to it (see 
the plan) was partially broken, but no farther 
fears of the people had served since then to 
prevent any further search being made even 
for buried treasure. 

On digging into the floor of vhat turned out 
to be the first (D in the ground plan) of a 


sizes. These pots had evidently been care- 
fully filled with earth before being turied, and 
their extreme brittleness, owing to damp, 
coupled with the fact that most of the speci- 
mens were found in excellent preservation, 
made it likewise sufficiently evident that the 
contents of the cell had not been tampered 
with. As cell D, was being cleared ont, we 
discovered by means ofa break (at A) in the 
partition wall the existence of a second cell 
(E). Cell E was opened by cutting down 
to it through the laterite rock, and similar 
openings were made into cells F and G, 
whose existence was similarly ascertained by 
breaks in the partition walls at Band ©. All 
four cells were found to be about half filled 
with earth, and on clearing them out « large 
number of earthenware pots, a bill-hook of iron, 
s pumber of small iron chisels, sctaps of iron 
which had formed portions of other bill-hooks 
or weapons, and a double iron hook for sus- 
pending a lamp or for some other purpose were 
found buried in the earth. A carefal outlook 
was kept for coins and bones, but none were 
found. A few scraps of charcoal likewise 





* Two of the pote ia the ssnpnd Elasteaticn wil be see 
be fall of a ish substance. Both of the oil vessels io 
the topmost tier were also full of spparontly the same 


found are pronounced by Dr. Bidie of the 
Central Museum at Madras to be wood charcoal, 
and some of them from the position in which 
they were found were certainly portions of the 
wooden handle of one of the iron instruments 
found. The second illustration, copied from a 
photograph, kindly taken by the Revd. Mr. 
Sharp, Chaplain of Calicut, will give a better 
idea than any detailed description in words 
could do of the character of the articles found, 
and the tape line stretched across the picture 
will give an idea of their size. 

When the four cells had been cleared out, it 
became manifest that the entrances K, K, K, K, 
closed by means of blocks of laterite, led into a 
central cell or courtyard, H, and measures were 
accordingly taken to have this alsoexplored. It 
was then found that this central space or court- 
yard was not roofed in like the cells. Nothing 
was found in it except the remains of the iron 
sword, about 26 inches in length, which was 
buried point upwards, and slightly inclined 
backwards towards the middle front of cells 
Eand F. The section through W X gives an 
idea of the appearance of the front (facing east- 
wards) of cells E and F, the entrances to which 
are recessed in the manner shown by the lines, 
the depth of each recess being from one inch 
to one and a-half inches. 

The ground plan and sections give only a 
rough approximation of the dimensions of the 
originals, for the cells, though exactly uniform in 
design, are not constracted with much exactness. 

The people of the neighbourhood had no 
tradition respecting these remains, of the exist- 
ence of which they were entirely ignorant until 
they were revealed by accident, as related above.. 
The opening up of the cells excited much 
curiosity among all classes, and the genoral 
opinion was that it had been the abode of 
sages, or rishis,—a rifydsramam=a hermitage. 

None of the articles found, and nothing about 
the cells themselves, sufficed to fix the religious 
belief of the constructors, and I feel inclined 
regard them as sepulchral remains. Against 
this view it may be urged that no bones were 
found. Still,on the other hand, the bodies may 
have been burnt and the ashes’ only placed in 
the cells ; the pottery found was similar* to such 
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in 8. India ; the pots themselves were found (with 
only one. or two exceptions) crammed fall of 
earth of a kind which prevented any theory as 
to this having been the result of infiltration by 
walter; and finally the peculiar holes or en- 
trances to the cella corresponded to similar 
entrances to undoubted dolmens elsewhere. 
The cells, though they each contained what I 
have taken to be a bed, a bench, a stool and a 
fireplace cut out of the solid rock, bore no 
appearance of ever having been inhabited. 
No doubt the constructors meant to provide for 
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their deceased relatives ‘dwellings as comfort- 
able as they had been socustomed to in life, 


| and whether such dwellings were tents or not 


is a matter for conjecture having regard to the 
form of the cells. Iam inclined on the whole 
to regard the remains as the death-house of 
family who burned their dead. 

The cells after being opened up were roofed 
in with thatch, and other measures taken to 
protect them from the weather, and the articles 
found were forwarded to the Central Museum 
at Madras. 

July 18, 1879. 
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Five centuries before Christ, in the age of 
Buddha,’ various persons in Asia founded reli- 


gious associations proclaiming different doc- | 


trines for the salvation of man. Some were 
Digam baras: and the morality of the times 
suffered them to go about naked, Others were 
Svetambaras, or those who put on “ white 
garments.” Some were fire-worshippers, and 
others adorera of the Sun. Some belonged to 
the Sanydsi, ond others to the Pancha- 
tipa" secta. 

Some worshipped Padaringa; some J t- 
vaka;andothera Nigantha." TheJainas 
who followed the Lokfyata, or the system 
of atheistical philosophy taught by Chirvilka, 
also appear to have flourished at this time.* In 
addition to these Gautama himself enumerates 
sixty-two sects of religious philosophers.* 

“The broschers of new theories and the 
introducers of new rites did not revile the 
established religion, and the adherents of the 
old Vedic syatem of elemental worship looked 
on the new notions as speculations they could 
not comprehend, and the new austerities as the 
exercise of a self-denial they could not reach, 
rather than as the introduction of heresy and 
schism.'" But few of these sects believed in a 
first Cause; and none acknowledged a supreme 





Conf. Grote's saat payee 


© A sect who practised certain austerities enrrounded 
by four fires whilst the aun waa shining, which they regarded 
ono Gith fire. 

® Bee Boddhist annals in pee tee 
VI. pp. Fag ar iy gic ee see 
VIL. pp. 23, 840, 88. 


Aswalaydna Sutian in the Majjima Nikdya, 
Ambatia Sutton. 


God; therefore they differed in this respect 
from the Brahmans who attributed everything 
to the creative hand of Brahma or Itvara. One 
important point of agreement, however, between 
that none dared to violate the institution of 
castes which all Brahmans regarded as sacred. 
Yet amongst them there were six arch-heretics,’ 
who regarded not the distinctions which divided 
Siidras ; and for the simplest of all reasons, that 
thoy were themselves of mean extraction. 

They preached to the people. They set forth 
their doctrines. They at first resorted to the 
ment and discussion. But these often were of 


themselves insufficient and availed little. Some- 
| thing else was required; and that was super- 


natural powers in those who passed for religious 
teachers. Well-versed however in deceit, they 
found no difficulty in invention, and in exhi- 


biting supernatural powers. In proof of inspir- 


ation to which they laid claims, they declared 


doctrines unintelligible to the valgar, and above 
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byssitian teacher, who leaped into the water, 
upon the strength of his wings which sustained 
him in the water, the Tirtakas resorted to 
other fraods, which they easily practised upon a 
deluded popolation. Thus they soon became 
established as Arhantas, at the head of dis- 
tinct fraternities, having numerous congregations 


consisting of thousands of poor deluded human | 


beings.* An account of them may not prove 


uninteresting, and the following, compiled from 


several writers, especially from the Siéddharma- 
lankara, ia a brief outline of the History of the 
Siz Tirlaka :— 

1. One was a half caste." He was born in 
a nobleman's honse of a girlthat was a foreiguer. 
He pretended to be a Brahman, and assumed 
the name of the ‘twioe born.’ He called himself 
Kaéyapa, and received the additional ap- 
pellation of Purnd, because his birth served 
to “ complete” the number of one hundred slaves 
in his master's household. For the same 
reason he became a favourite of his lord, and 
enjoyed many privileges which his fellow 
servants were denied, These acts of kindness, 
however, had a tendency to make him indolent 
and lazy; and the consequence was that his 
master soon put him to work and appointed him 


his porter. ‘This situation deprived him of the | 


unlimited liberty which he had previously en- 
joyed ; and he therefore quitted the service of 


his master. In tho helpless state in which he 


he was set upon by thieves, who stripped him 
of everything he had, including the very clothes 
on his person. Having, however, escaped death 
he repaired, in a state of perfect nudity, to the 
neighbouring villages, where poverty led him to 
practise many deceptions on the credulons, 
until oat last he established himself as an 


nacetio, 

Kaéyapa Buddhas. Purp, becanse (he 
said) ‘he was full of all arts and sciences,’ 
Kaiéyapa, ‘because ho wasa Brihman’ by 
birth, and B ud dha, ‘ because he had overcome 
all desires and was an Arahat." He was 


* Bee Melindopprasna. 





163; Lotus p. 40, Fou-lan- 
h, the translation of which 


iming his name to be Purnia 





offered clothes in abundance, but declined aocept- 


ing them, thinking that as a Digam bara he 
would be better respected. ‘Clothes,’ said he, 
‘are for the concealment of shame, shame is the 
result of sin, and sin I have not,—since [am a 
person of sanctity (a raha!) who is free from evil 
desires," In the then state of society, distracted 
by religious differences, he gained followers, and 
they soon exceeded eighty thousand! '” 

“The heresy of this man consisted in the 
repadiation of all law; he recognised neither 
prince nor subject, father nor son; honesty of 
heart nor filial piety. Hoe called it formand void 
(ether). Form, according to this heretic, breaks 


| down whatever is in the world of desires; void, 


whatever is in the world of forms. Void is 
therefore the supreme fact, the being above all 
things." 

2 Makkhalig6s41a was another sec. 
tarinn teacher. He was aslave ina nobleman’s 
house, and was called Makkhalf after his 
mother,” and by reason of his having been born 
ina gésdla or ‘cow-house’ he received the ad- 
ditional appellation, gisdla. One day he followed 
his master with a large pot of oil, and the latter, 
perceiving his servant was on slippery, mnddy 
ground, desired him to be on his guard, but not 
listening to his advice, he walked carelessly, 
and the result was that he stumbled upon a 
stump and fell down with his heavy load, break- 
ing the pot ofoil. Fearing that his master would 
punish him for his misconduct, Gdsila began 
torun away. His master soon pursued him, and 
seized him by his garments ; hut they loosening 
Gisils offected his escape naked. In this state 
he entered a city, and passed for a Digambara 
Jnina or Buddha, and founded the sect which 
was named after him. 

“He falsely inferred that the evil and the 
good experienced by living beings, arose, not 
from anterior acts, bot of themselves. This 
opinion of the spontaneity of things is an error 
which excludes thesncoessionofcauses.""" + His 
doctrine therefore was that of chance.'™” 

3. Nigantha Nitaputta was the 
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founder ofa third sect. He wastheson (putra) 
of Nitha, a husbandman™, and because he boast- 
ed of an acquaintance with the entire circle of 
the arts and sciences, and moreover pretended 
to have destroyed the ghenta, the ‘cores’ or 
‘knots’ of keles, he was called Nigantha or 
Nirgrantha.** He too laid claim to the high sanc- 
tity of an Arhanta, and preached doctrines, 
which were soon embraced by thousands. He 
held that it was sinful to drink cold water: ‘ cold 
water,’ he said ‘was imbued witha soul. Little 
drops of water were small souls and large drops 
were large souls.’ He also declared that there 
were three dandas, or agents for the commission 
of sin, and that the acts of thé body (kdya), of 
the speech (edch) and of the mind (mana) were 
three separate causes, each acting independently 
of the other. 

“ This heretic asserted that crimes and virtues, 
happiness and misery, were fixed by fate, that 
as subject to these we cannot avoid them, and 
that the practice of the doctrine can in no wise 
assist us. In this notion his heresy consisted.”** 

4. A fourth was the servant ofa noble family. 
Having run into debt, he fled from his creditors, 
and having no means of livelihood at the village 
to which he repaired, he became a practiser of 
austerities after shaving his head, and putting 
on ‘s mean garment made of hair,’ from which 
circumstance he received the appellation of 
Ajits Keéakambala” Among otherdoc- 
trines which distinguished him from the rest of 
the sectarians was that which invested the three 


fowl of the air, as will nn Meee tend Witold 

a jica or intelligent and sentient soul, endued 
with body, and consequently composed of parts. 
* The person,” said he, ‘ who took away the life 
of a being was equally guilty with the man who 
ate the flesh of a dead body. One who cut 
down a tree, or destroyed a creeper, was as guilty 





* Ni-kian-tho- ; Ni-kian-tho coevags 
from bonds,’ and is a ; 
derived from his mother the title of jo-ths, the 
of which is not known. him the sixth 
in his enumeration. Dr. Bobler thie as the real 
name of the last Jaina : Ind. Ant. 
vol. VIL. p. 148.—Ep.) 

“ Also a name of contempt for 
(Abo Ses sina ;—Ind. Ant. Mg tek Sy, note §; vol. 

IL, p. 148; Stan. Julien, Mim. Sur lee Cont. 
pp. 41, 354; t. IT., pp. 98; and Vie de. H. . 
79, 286 Ro.) 144, 145, who quotes 
tey-ki "Collection nis; Pun- 4 quoted 
in the San-teang.fa-ou, Bk. xxvii. 11.; ut rup. See 


as 8 murderer, And he who broke branch 
was to be regarded as one who deprived another 
of his limbs." These doctrines procured for him 
many followers, and they soon exceeded five 
thousand. 

“ His error consisted in supposing that destiny 
might be controlled,—that happiness might he 
obtained, for example, independently of canses 
in an anterior existence, that the doctrine con- 


the body to hest on five sides (the four sides of 
the body, and having fire besides on the head), 
in submitting in short to all manner of mortifica- 


5. Sanjayabellante, who bad an awk- 
ward-locking head, was also aslave by birth.” 
Obtaining his freedom from his master, he applied 
himself to study; and when he had become a 

great proficient in difforent branches oflearning, 
bo prodkined himedlfe Buddha He taught, 
feature in his doctrines, 


or hands or with deficient members of the body, 
will be exactly the same in the next birth.’ 

“ His heresy consisted in thinking that it is 
not necessary to seck the doctrine (bodhi) in the 
sacred books, as the same will be obtained of 
itself when the number of kalpas of birth and 
death havo been exhausted. He thought also 


6. KakudbaKAatyAyane was s found- 
r+ Pe Introd. pp. 162, 563; Lotus, pp. 450, 46, 
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ling—the offapring of an illicit intercourse. 
His mother, who was a poor low caste person, 
had no house to live in, and was delivered of 


him under a KEnkudha (Pentaptera Arjun . 


Rox.) tree: where she left him. A Brahman 
who picked him up from thence, adopted him 
as his son; and named him Eatyiyana, 
with the prefix Kakudha,™ because he was 
found under a tree of that name. Upon the 
death, however, of his adopted father, Kityi- 


yana found himself in difficult circumstances, | 


and resorted to various means and ways of 
procuring a livelihood—all of which failing, he 
became an asoctic, and established himself on 
a large mound of earth, where he preached his 
austerities as a teacher of high sanctity. Like 
Nigantha Nithaputta, KAtydyana also declared 
that cold water was imbued with a soul. His 
heresy, according to the Chinese legends,” con- 
sisted in asserting that some of the laws were 
appreciable by the senses (or understanding) 


and some not.“ 


THE WEDDAS. 
BY BERTRAM F. HARTSHORNE. 


‘The We ddas,’ or, aa they are more commonly 
but insceurately called, the Veddnow of Ceylon, 
occupy a portion of the island lying to the cast 
of the hills of the Uva and Medamahanu- 
warn districts, about ninety miles in length and 
forty in breadth. They have been described by 
Sir Emerson Tennent in his work on Ceylon," and 
by Mr. Bailey in paper printed in the Journal 


of the Ethuological Society®; but, interesting as | 


their accounts are, the latter has suffered griev- 
ously from misprints, and the value of the former 
ia impaired by the circumstance that its materials 
were not the fruit of original research. The 


and others, do not give any foll information regard- 
ing the Weddns: and the references to them in 
Knox's history of his captivity, and in the remark- 
able account of the travels of Ibn Batuta, the 
Moor, in the early part of the fourteenth century, 
are curious rather than ‘ 

The only real division of the Weddas places 
them in two classea—the Eelé Weddo, or 
Jungle Weddas; andthe Gaon Weddo, or 
semi-civilised Village Weddas ; and the attention 
of the ethnologist should ba almost exclusively 
directed to the former. It may be added that the 
terms Rock Weddas, Tree Weddns, and Coast 
Weddas, sre unscientific and meaningless, and 
merely involve # cross division. 

Tho relative numbera of the two classes must 
be merely a matter of guesswork, for their nomadic 
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hubits have rendered any enumeration of them 
impossible, Sir Emerson Tennent states that 
their entire number was estimated at eight thou- 
sand, but that was a mere conjecture, and probably 
an exaggerated one. Mr. Bailey, on the other 
hand, reckoned thetotal number of Jungle Weddas, 
in 1858, at three hundred and eighty only, and it 
is probably less than that at the present time. 

He discriminates those which are found in the 


‘district of Nilgala from those belonging to o 


tract of country called Bintenna, but the 
difference is clearly only geographical, the customs, 


| physical appearance and dinlect of the two. tribes 
excellent works of Dr. Davy, Percival, Cordiner, | 


being precisely identical. Tacit agreement and 
immemorial use have led them to confine them- 
selves exclasively to particular tracts of the vast 
extent of forest which they regard ns their 
prescriptive and inalienable property, and a mem- 
ber of one division of the tribe very rarely comes 
in contact with another. A gentleman who once 
witnessed a meeting between some of the members 
of the two different clans, ‘obyerved: Chal Seay 


Novemazs, 1879.) 
and wondering manner, with his hand upon his 
axe, as if preparing to dofend himssif. Five or 
six others to whom the ginss was successively 
shown displayed similar gestares, and made use 


of exactly the same expressions, asking, ina loud | 


and excited tone, the meaning of the strange 
phenomenon. 

The Village Weddas may be different‘ated from 
the others rather by their habits of life than by 
any physical peculisrities. Their occasional con- 
tact with more civilised races has insensibly led 
them to cultivate land and to constjract houses; 
and during late years on attempt has been made 
to introduce Christianity and a system of educa- 
tion among them. 

The Junglo Weddas, on the other hand, na is 
well known, have no sort of dwelling-houses, and 

their lives entirely in the open air. They 
take shelter from a storm under a rock or inside 
a hollow tree, if one ia at hand; and as they are 
constantly roaming about in their forest country, 
their manner of life makes it impossible for them 
to attempt any sort of cultivation, Their food, 
which they always cook, is very poor. It consists 
chiefly of honey, iguanas, and talagoyas, or the 
flesh of the wandura monkey, the deer, and the 
wild boar, for the supply of which they depend 
mainly upon their skill with the bow and arrow, 
They are, however, sasisted in their hunting 
by their dogs, which aro called by distinctive 
names, and are the only domesticated animals 
which they possess. They drink nothing but 
water, and, although they habitually chew the 


bark of certain trees, they never smoke or use _ 


tobacco in any way. The tallest Wedda measured 
by Mr. Bailey was 5 feet 3 inches, and the shortest 


4 feet Linch, I found one, however, apparently 


about eighteon years of age, who was 5 feet 4{ 
inches. But notwithstanding their small size and 


their slight physique, the strength which they — 


possess in the arma, and especially in the left arm, 
is veryremarkable. Itis probable that this is dus 
to their constant use of the bow, upon which they 
chiefly depend for their supply of food. It is about 


6 feet long, and has generally o pull of from 45 or | 


43 to about 56 lbs. It therefore requires no ordi- 
nary strength to draw the arrow, which ia 3 feet 6 
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inches in length, up to the end; but they invaria- 
bly do this, and then take o osreful and steady 
aim before letting it go. The annexed measure. 
ments* of two Weddas will perhaps show, with 
more clearness than any general description, the 
relative dimensions of fairly average specimens of 
the race. One of them (Latty) waa able to hold 
hia bow drawn to its fall length for upwards of 


| ¢wo minutes, without the slightest tremor of the 
left arm. ‘They ore, asa role, good shots ; and upon 


one occasion (in February, 1872) 1 saw o Wedda 
bring down s Parish dog at a distance of thirty- 
five yards when it was running away. He took 
very deliberate aim, and the arrow passed through 
nearly the whole longth of the animal, entering at 
the hinder quarter and coming out through the 
fore choulder. 

Sir Emerson Tennent and Mr. Bailey thought 
them indifferent marksmen; and the former* 
states that they occasionally use their feet for 
drawing the bow, but at the present time, at any 
rato, this practice is entirely unknown, and it is 
difficult to understand how or why it ever could 
have exiated. They have, in fact, no exceptional 
prehensile power in their feet, and they are bad 
climbers. Their bodies ‘are in no way hirsute, 
nor is there any especial tendency to convergence 


| of the hair towards the elbows, or to divergence 


from the knees, or vice versed, 

With the exception of their bows and arrows, 
their only weapon is a small axe, but there is no 
trace of the use of any flint or stone implements 
at any period of their history, although it is ob- 
servable that the word which they use for axe’ 
implies the notion of something made of stone, 
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and arrowheads from the Moora who live in the 
villages adjacent to that part of the country which 
they inhabit in exchange for hides or beeswax, but 
the system of secret barter to which Sir Emerson 
Tennent refers’ is unknown at the present day, 
The long iron arrow-heads are similarly obtained 
from the Moors, and are regarded as heirlooms, 
descending from father to son, and being regarded 
as possessions of great value by rengon of their 
scarceness, and indeed the arrow not unfrequently 
consists of morely o sharply-pointed piece of wood 
with the usual feathers of the wild pea-fowl at- 
tached to it. 

The general appearance of tha Woddaos may 
be described as distinctly non-Aryan. The com- 
parative shortness of thoir thambsa and their 
sharply-pointed elbows are worthy of remark, aa 
well a4 their flat noses and in some cases thick 
lips, features which at once distinguish them in 
a marked degree from the oriental races living in 
their vicinity. Yet their countenances are not 
absolutely devoid of intelligence, but their coarse 
flowing hair, their seanty clothing, and their 
systematic neglect of any kind of ablution present 
a pictore of extreme barbarism. The women 
wear necklaces and, in common with the men, 
ornaments in the ears, for which purpose beads 
are highly valued as well.as empty cartridge 
cases, with which they appear to be greatly 
pleased, but they have no fondness for bright 
colours or appreciation of their differences, and it 
is to be noticed that there is no word in their 
language for any one of the colours. 

They habitually refrain from tho use of water 


except for drinking purposes, upon the ground — 


that the washing of themselves would make them 
weak, and whilat they speak in an excessively loud 
and fiorce tone of voice, and wear on expression 
of greet unhappiness, it is a remarkable circum- 
stance that they never langh. They have, nover- 
theless, that which Juvenal called* the finest 
element in the human character, for they are 
tender-hearted and can give way to tears. This 
absence of any disposition to laughter has not 
been noticed by any one who haa yet written upon 
the Weddas, and it is odd that such a peculiar 
characteristic should not have been hitherto re- 
corded, foritia a fact well known to the intel- 


ligent Sinhalese in the Kandyan districts, and itis — 


certainly deserving of attention. Tho causes 


* Ceylon, wl, 868: vo IL, p. 4 
“ Mollissima cords 
Hemdeo gosecl dare vo nace fatstur 
Gearon dedit ; hme nostri pars optima sensan.”"— 
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which provoke laughter are doubtless different in 
different individuals, but every conceivable method 
for arousing it has been tried upon the Weddas 
without anocess, and it was found that the sight 
of another person laughing produced in them a 
feeling of unmistakable disgust; upon being asked 
whether they ever laughed, they repliéd, “No, 
why should wa P Whiat is there to langh at P" 
There doos not seem to be anything in their 
physical structure or conformation which accounta 
for this abnormal temperament. It is possible 
that constant disuse may have caused o certain 


| atrophy and want of power in the muscles of the 


face which has increased in successive generations, 
and is analogous to the exceptional development 


_ of the strength of the left arm, but from a psyeho- 


point of view it may be that their wild 


- babits of life and the total isolation from the rest 


of the world to which they have been subjected 


in them a susceptibility to external influences, if 
indeed laughter is exclusively referable to princi- 
ples of empirical and eonsaoua nature. 


thought that it arose from a sense of something 
inoon unexpected, or andden.® The peca- 


gruous, 
| liar teat which he mentions was applied to a 


Wedda, but without success. It may be borne 
in mind that as a rule all Oriental nations dislike 


| laughter, and that there is no instance of a happy 


or good-natured laugh recorded in the Bible; and 
it is noticeable that it is a common practice of the 
Kandyan Sinhalese to cover their mouth with 
their hand or to tarn away when they laugh, os 


of the Emotions. “Tt is," he saya, “ sesame Shy 
expression of mere joy or happiness ;" 
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face; but it is unlikely that a similar formation 
should characterize a whole race of people, and no 
real Wedds haa ever yet been subjected toa 
process of anatomy. An effort was lately made to 
provoke laughter from five members of the tribe, 
who arealleged to have been authentic speci- 
mens of the Jungle Weddas, and who were exhibit- 
ed to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales on the occa- 
sion of his recent visit to Ceylon, They consisted 
of two men and three women; two of the women 
wore very gentle in appearance, and one is report- 
ed to have been decidedly pretty. The two men 
were described as small and rather ape-like, and 
are said to have shot fairly well at a mark with 
their bowa and arrows, but “st the command of 
the missionary," they grinned horribly. 

The experiment of attempting to make them 
laugh under such conditions as these would have 
been obviously of no value whatever, even if it had 
been successfal. 

But the description given of them in the local 
newspapers and by various special correspondents 
with some minuteness and diligence leaves no 
doubt that they were brought from the district of 
Battikalos, where the few remaining Weddas, 
partly owing to the influence of missionaries, and 
portly to frequent intermarriages with Tamils, 
have lost many of the distinguishing features of 
their primitive condition. It may be well to 
observe that it is entirely erroneous to speak of 
any Weddas as belonging to “a very savage bill 
tribe,” na they were described, probably upon 
the mistaken idea of an analogy between them 
and some of the aboriginal tribes of India, The 
country 
paratively fiat forest-land, which in no part rises 
to an elevation of much more than two hundred 
feet above the sea level, and it is characteristic of 
none but the village Wed das to live in huts. 

A curious and comprehensive memorandum 
upon the Weddas of the Battikaloa district, fur- 
nished by one of the chief native officials in 1872, 
explains that those which belong to that part of 
the country generally construct temporary build- 
ings to live in, which are cross-tied with the bark of 


the Halmilla tree, and roofed with illak grass, but 


that they abandon them from time to time when 
they have occasion to resort elsewhere for food dr 
‘Manalkadno, or Sandy-jongle Weddas, and 
Cholaikkadu Weddas respectively; the 
former term applying to those who inhabit the 
country near to the seacoast, cultivating chena 
lands and speaking the Tami] language; and the 
latter to those whoare nomada,and still retain 


some of their pristine barbarism; and he bears | : 
ee M See Qaain's Anatomy, vol. I. p. 176 (7th edition). 





which they inhabit is low-lying and com- | 





testimony to the important fact that the wilder 
and less civilised Weddas of the remote parts 
of the Bintenno district are an entirely distinct 
class, and utterly unsble to count. It is unfor- 
tunate that the representatives of the sboriginal 
race should have been selected from that portion 
of the country where they are really found only in 
name, and that they should have been then sub- 
jected to several weeks’ training in the art of 

An instance, adduced by Mr. BR. Downall, of a 


| Wedda who was able to langh remains to be 


adverted to, particularly as it has given rise to 
the somewhat hasty generalisation that all jungle 
Weddas are able to do eo heartily. He records 
that when he was on o shooting expedition a few 
years ago, he set up his hat os » mark for the 
Wedda who was acting os his Shitdri to aim at 
with his arrows, one evening after his return from 
the day's shooting. The Wedda at once succeeded 


im sending an arrow throngh the hat, and then, 


itis said, joined in the laugh which was mised 
against its owner, This evidence, coming, sa it 
doea, from a gentleman whose statements are 
most thoroughly deserving of attention and re- 
spect, nevertheless loses much of its value from the 
absence of any specific information regarding the 
locality to which the Wedda belonged, and the 
degree of civilisation towbich he had attained. It 
is, however, clear that he had for some time been 
the shooting party; and itis easily conceivable 
that amidst the general laughter ho may have been 
supposed to have joined, for it was in no way sus- 
pected that he would not do so by the gentleman, 


who naturally kept no record whatever of the oo- 


currence, and wrote from his recollection of the 
incident some years after it took place. 

It may atso be mentioned that the Wedda 
Latty, who has been previously referred to, dis- 
expression when he succeeded in hitting the 
Pariah dog at which he aimed. 

Moroseness may indeed be said to be traceable 
in many of their coantenanoes, no lees than-in the 
tones of their voices, but there is no ground for 


| considering it to be really inherent in their char- 


acter, which is remarkable for kindliness of dis- 
position, and elevated by a universal sentiment of 


ness of superiority to their more civilised neigh- 


life for none other, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that they could be induced to quit even 
for a short time their favourite solitude. 

It was an experiment of mach interest to observe 
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the effect produced by each successive object as it 
made its impression forthe first time upon their 
minds, untaught as they were by previous ex- 
perience of anything besides the mere phenomena 
of nature. A party of five were upon the first 
oocasion simultancously brought from their foreata. 
The sight of a brick-bailt house surprised them, 
but the first wheeled vehicle they saw filled them 
with alarm and terror, and as they bent eagerly 
forward to scrutinize it they instinctively grasped 
the handles of their axes. The various articles of 


food which were offered to them were unhesi- _ 


tatingly rejected, and they were with difficulty 
persusded at length to eat boiled rice, which 
they at first seemed to fear would make 
them intoxicated or stupefied. After a time, 
however, they became fond of it, and ate it in 
large quantities with a considerable admixture 
of salt, with which they expressed themselves 
highly gratified. They declared that the taate 
of salt was entirely new to them, and upon their 


return to their foresta they expreasly asked that | 


they might be allowed to carry with them in pre- 
ference to anything else as large a supply os they 
could transport, A similar taste was subsequently 


shown by other parties of jungle Weddas bothin | 


their forests ond also when they were brought 
away for purposes of observation and inquiry. 
Tobacco, which the Village Weddus 
use, Was contemptuously refosed by the jungle 
Weddas, who called it merely “dry leaves,” and 
betel, and other favourite narcotics of the Sinhalese 
were persistently declined. 
The intellectual capacity of the Weddas is as 


low as it can possibly bein any persons endowed | 
| this personage was the offspring of Vishnu. The 
to comprehend the significance of number; they | 


with reason. They are wholly unable to count or 


have no words to denote the ideas of one, or two, 
or three, nor do they even use their fingers for 
this purpose; and the chief difficulty in obtaining 
any information from them arose from their 
inability to form any but the most simple mental 
synthesis, and from their very defective power of 
memory. One of them, called Kéwy, had entirely 
forgotten the names of his father and ‘of his 


mother, who were both dead, and only recollected | 
| care. Sho became remarkable for hor beauty and 


the name of his wife, whom he had seen only throes 
days previously, by » great effort, and after a long 
interval of consideration. 

There is an interesting account given in an 
appendix to a report by Mr, Green upon the 
Welikada convict establishment, of a Wedda 


who had beon tried for murder, and bad received | 


# commutation of his capital sentence Lo imprison- 
ment with hard Iabour in chains. Mr. Green 
considered him to be a village Wedda, ond it was 
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able to cocnt six, A native newspaper, called the 


Lanka Nidhdna, contained a report of his trial, 
in which he was described as “a Wedda or wild 
man," ond it appeared that he had killed another 
Wedda becanse he believed that he had destroyed 
two of his dogs by meana of witchcraft. He was 
found guilty of murder, but the jury prayed for 
cy towards him, as he was as ignorant os a8 
beast. The force of this reason became spparent 
when, after regularly attending the prison school 
for three months, he had only succeeded in learn- 
ing mine letters of the Sinhalese alphabet, and 
extending his knowledge of numbers ta i 
eighteen. He had no idea of a soul, of a sian 
Being, or of o future state. He thought there 
was no existence after death; he was conscious of 
no difference between himself and the wild beasts 
which roamed through the forest; and the only 
thing which he knew for certain was that the 
sun tose in the morning, and in the evening the 
darkness came on. Ho had, however, heard some 
one speak of a Superior Being, called Wal] y- 
hami, but could not say whether it waa a god. 
ora devil, a good or an evil spirit: he was not 
afraid of it, nor did he pray to it. It seems 
probable that he was in this instance alluding to 


the deity Ekanda, the Hindu personification 
) of Ares (Appr), known in Ceylon as Khanda- 


awimi, who, according tothe Sinhalese myth, 
married  Wedda princess named Walli Amma, 
under whose peculiar care the Woddas were in 
consequence assumed to be placed. 

It appeared from an ola, or book consisting of 
palm-leaves, inseribed by a stilus, which was in 
the possession of one of the Kandyan chiefs, that 


ola, which bears no date, nor the name of its 
author, states that the celebrated temple known 
os the Kataragoama Dewdle was built by 
the famous Sinhalese king, Dotthagd- 
a: the conqueror of the Tamils, who reigned 

. 160, and who appointed the Weddas as 
Sacieii of the gcdoee weioall OF the purity of 
their caste. The princess, having been mirscu- 
lously- born, was discovered by the Woeoddaa in 
their hunting excarsions and grew up under their 


ber charms, and captivated the god Skanda, to 
whom the Kataragama temple was dedicated. He 
assumed the disguise of s religious Ascetic, and 
offered her his hand, which she indignantly 
refused. The god thereupon went to his brother 
Ganeéa, the god of wisdom, and asked for his 
assistance, which he at once lent by taking the 
form of a huge elephant and frightening the maiden. 
She fled for help to her rejected suitor, who after 
much entreaty consented to protect her on condi- 
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tion that she became hia wife. She agreed and 
went with him, but the Weaddaa chased after 
them and shot at them with their arrows, which 
fell at their feet without effect. He then discharged 
an arrow at the Weddas, and thousands of them 
fell dead on the spot, but upon the intercession 
of the damsel, the god, reassuming his proper 
form, reatored them to life, and then married her 
ander the name of Walli Amma, 

The merest outlines of this tradition are utterly 
unknown to the jungle Weddas, and it is doubt- 
fol whether many of them had ever heard even 
the name of the tutelary deity, who represented 
to the unfortunate prisoner above referred to little 
more than the principle and personification of the 
anknown, 

Although it is probable that he belonged to the 
class of Village Weddas, it would appear from 
the statements which he made, that he wns 
thoroughly conversant with the custome and ideas 
of the more barbarous Jungle Weddas, and indeed 
it i not unlikely that he was an instance of a 


member of the latter clasa who had by some means. 


become degenerated into the former. His slight 
knowledge of numbers waa evidently due to the 
efforts of missionaries or other persons who 
endeavoured shortly before the time of his im- 
prisonment to educate hispeople. It would perhaps 
be unfair to attribute to a similar influence the 
commission of the act of violonce which resulted 
in his trial for murder; but it is worthy of oon- 
sideration whether the condition of a race barbar- 
ous indeed, but mnovertheless rejoicing in o 
complete and long-established immunity from 


crime, is likely to be enlightened by the benefits of | 


western morality and civilisation. 

He seems to have been considerably expert in 
the use of the bow and arrows, having frequently 
killed as many as half-a-dozen deer in» day, and 
upon two occasions an elephant; but when he 
made trial of bis skill with those weapons in the 
prison he was somewhat unsuccessful. He go- 
counted for his failure by his want of practice 
with a bow and arrowa new and strange to him, 
sud his extreme weakness consequent upon an 
attack of dysentery; when be was prostrated by 
this disorder he refused all sort of nourishment, 
and his recovery was attributed in » great mea- 
sure to his entire abstinence from food. He con- 
tinually made piteous appeals to go to his wife 
and children, and to be taken from tho prison 


where there was go much light ond heat and glare | 


to some place where he could lie under the shade 
of trees and green leaves. Ib is gratifying to be 
able to add, that owing to the kind and humane 
consideration of His Excellency Lord Torrington, 


_ ™ Of Mahdwanzo, 





the governor, he was released after o short period 
of incarceration. 

‘Tho diseases from which all Weddaa more 
particularly suffer are dysentery and fever; and 
it would seem that the effecta of the former have 
been from time to time exceedingly disastrona. 
The remedies which they adopt for it, consist in 
pounding the astringent bark of certain trees 
which they generally use for chewing and mixing 
the juice with water which they then drink, In 
cases of fever they drink warm water, oa is the 
also pour itover the body. Their only surgical 
implement is the sharp blode of the.long spear- 
like arrow-head, and this is used in cases of mid- 
wifery, wherein the husband is alone the operator. 

Far from exhibiting any tendency to Pantheistio 
or the simpler forma of nature worship, og 
some writers have supposed, the jungle Wedda 
appear to be almost devoid of any sentiment of 


| religion; they are not even acquainted with the 


name of Buddha, or the theory of metempey- 
chosia; they have no temples, priesta, festivals, 
or games, but their belief is limited by the notion 
that after death they become yakko, or devils, and 
herein may be traced their unquestioned identity 
with the sutochthones, of whom an account is 
given in the aacient chronicles of Coylon,"” When 
one of them dies, the body is wrapped in the hide 
of a deer, if such a thing be at the time procur- 
able, and s grave is dug- with their hatcheta and 
with pointed sticks. This service is performed 
exclusively by the males, no female being ever 
present on such an occasion ; nothing is put into 
the grave with the body, and after it has been 
covered over, the spot where it lies, apparently 
from mingled motives of fear and sorrow, is 
never revisited, An offering ix then made to the 
departed spirit which has become a devil, in order 


| that it may not torment the survivors with fever; 


it consists of the flesh of the wandura, or monkey, 


this custom there may possibly be traced the faint 
germs of a religion ; and it is of peculiar ethnolo- 
gical significance if, aa has been maintained, the 
earliest form which religion took consisted in the 
propitiation of the spirits of deceased ancestors, 

The moral characteristics of the Weddas 
exhibit, ag may ba, supposed, the simplest work- 
oh. vii. 
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naa of the unrefletting and subjective will, 
not regulated by law nor conditioned by experi- 
ence. They think it perfectly inconceivable that 
any person should ever take that which does not 
belong to him, or strike his fellow, or sy eny- 
thing that is untrue. The practice of polygamy 
and polyandry which still exists to some extent 
amongst their neighbours, the Sinhalese, is to 
them entirely unknown. Marriage is, neverthe- 
less, ‘allowed with sisters and with danghters, 
but never with the eldest sister, ‘and in all cases 
they are remarkable for constancy to their wives 
and affection for their children. The practice of 
marrying sisters is not yet extinct, as Mr. Hailey 
supposed, amongst the Weddae of Bintenna, 
for in the year 1872 thero was o living instance 
in the person of one named Wanniys, who had 
married hia sister Latti; he was about twenty 
years of age, and had one child. It appeared that 
no one but Wanniya himeelf, and not even his 
brother, was ever allowed to go near his wife or 
child, or to supply them with any food. 

A marriage is attended with no ceremony 
beyond the presentation of some food to the 
parents of the bride, who is not herself allowed 
the exercise of any choice in the selection of ber 
husband, and in this respect, as in some others, 
the subjection of women is complete. A woman 
is never recognised as the head of a family, nor 
is she admitted to any participation in the cere- 
mony attending the offering made to the spirits 
ofthe dead. The eldest male W edda is regarded 
with a sort of patriarchal respect when accident 
or occasion has brong' any others than 
the members of one family, but all the rest are 
considered as equals, and the distinctions of caste 
are not known. The Kandyans universally agree 
that they all belong to the royal caste, and it is 
said that they used to address the king by the 
now obsolete title Hura, or cousin, the term which 
they applied-to myself in conversation. 

Their language is a subject which demanded 
the most particular care and attention, but I 
reserve for the present any full account of it. It 
unfortunately possesses no written characters, 
and, owing to ita limited vocabulary, which em- 
braces merely the most elementary concepts, ag 
well as to the difficulty of communicating with 
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people 00 bisgolariy unkutelligéat ad the: Weds, 
the results which have been obtained may per- 
hapa not be considered thoroughly conclusive or 
satisfactory. Their charms or folk-lore show a 
resemblance to Elo, but they are extremely diffi- 
cult to translate, and their precise object and 
signification is for the moat part undefined, The 
list of proper names contains, as Mr. Bailey has 
observed, some which are in use among the 
Binhalese, but high caste and low caste names are 
indiscriminately jumbled together ;. others are 
names common to Tamils, while s large number 
are entirely unknown to Sinhalese or Tamils, and 
of thesea portion are in common use in Bengal, and 
belong to Hindu deities or mentioned 
in the Purdnae. Besides the words which indicate 
an affinity with Sinhalese, there are others which 
are allied with PAli and with Sanskrit, and an im- 
portant residue of doubtfal origin; but it is worthy 
of remark that from beginning to end the vocabulary 
is characterized by an absence of any distinctly 


Dravidian clement, and that it appears to bear no 
resemblance whatever to the language spoken by 


the Yakkasof East Nepfl. A similarity may 
indeed be traced here and there between a Wedda 
word and the equivalent for the same idea 
in modern Tsmi], Malayalam, or Teligu, but the 
cages in which comparison is possible are sq rare 
that these apparent coincidences may be fairly 
considered to be merely fortuitous. The signs af 
& grammatical structure are too faint to justify 


| any inferences of comparative philological valuo, 


and upon an examination of those words which 
may be said to constitute the most fandamental 
and necessary portion of » language, no special 
But an analysis or 
consideration of the Wedds language may be 
more fitly postponed than dealt with at present, 
especially as the valne of linguistic evidence ia 
but slight in the determination of ethnological 
questions. Attention may, however, be drawn to 
the circumstance which has been pointed .out by 
Mr. Taylor,” and which invests the subject with 
peculiar interest, that the Weddaas are the only 
savage race in existence speaking an Aryan lan- 
gange, for such it undoubtedly is, although the 
people can in no sense be classified Selon any 
as Aryans themselves.“ 
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The accompanying plates give a facsimile,— | 


from the original, which belongs to Sir Walter 
Elliot, K.C.S,1..—of Mr, Fleet's Sanskrit and 
13 Journal of the Ethnological Society, April, 1870. 


Old-Canarese Inscriptions, No. XLIT. A trans: 
cription and translation of the grant, with re- 
marka, are given at Vol. vIL, p. 185. The 
date of the grant is about Saks 590 (a.p. 668-9). 
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METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THE 
MAHABHARATA. 
BY JOHN MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., &e. 
(Continued from p. 206.) 
Tue Anrrvt Cuanactes or Womny. 
Freely translated from the Mahdbhdrata, 
xiii, 2236ff. 

I have elsewhere quoted from this great poem 
passages in which the fair sex is cordially 
eulogized, directly or indirectly. The following 
picture, though in somo respects it is flattering 
to women, as testifying to their great clever- 
ness and powers of allurement, is otherwise far 
from laudatory ; and luckily applies only to the 
woret part of female society. As the names of the 
Indian sophiste referred to in these lines are not 
familiar to the English reader, I have substituted 
that of Machiavelli. 

Deep steeped in Machiavellian wiles, 
With those that smile a woman smiles, 
With those that weep dissolves in tears, 
The sad with words of comfort cheers, 
By loving tones the hostile gains, 

And thus firm hold on men attains,— 
Her action suiting well to all 

Th’ occasions that can e’er befall. 

As words of truth she praises lies, 

As arrant falsehood truth decries, 

And, mistress of deceptive sleight, 
Treats right as wrong, and wrong as right. 
All powers which wizard demons old, 
Of whom such wondrous tales are told, 
Displayed, the gods themselves to cheat, 
To blind, elnde, and so defeat,— 

Such fascinating powers we find 

In artfal women all combined. 

So skilfully they men deceive, 

So well their viewless neta can weave, 
That few whom once these syrens clasp 
Can soon escape their magic grasp. 

Yet, once their earlier ardour cooled, 
They jilt the men they've thus befooled ; 
And fickly newer objects seck 

To suit their changing passion's freak. 
Such charmers well to guide and guard, 
For men must prove a task too hard. 

The following is a nearly literal translation of 
the greater part of these verses :-— 


“ Women know all the wiles of Sambara, of Na- 


muchi, of Bali, of Kambhinasi. They laugh with 
him who laughs, weep with him that weeps, with 
sweet words lay hold on him who dislikes them, 
all according to the requirements of the situation. 
The doctrines in which Usanas and Brihaspati 
were skilled are not different from the ideas of 
women. How then can men watch over them? 
They call falsehood truth, and truth falechood. I 


consider that the selfish doctrines which have 
been devised by Brihaspati and others were prin- 
cipally derived from observation of the ingenuity 
of women. When they receive honour from men 
females pervert their minds.” 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Contry-Masu.—With regard to the origin of this 
word (see anfep. 201), there is no need to go 
to old Sitghalese for it: it ic found in modern 
Singhalese under the form Kebali-mas. The 
learned Madoliyar L. De Zoyss, to whom I referred 
the question, writes me as follows :—“ I think the 
true derivation of ‘Cobolly mass’ is kebali-mas 
* piece-fish,’ from kebella, piece, and mas, fish or 
flesh. Kerbalikaranavd is to cut or break into pieces. 
There are similar compound words in Singhalese, 
¢.9., hun'or hunn-sil, * powder,’ * broken into pieces, 
rice." The word Kebelia is of course the Pili 
kabala, Sans. kavala. I may mention that Mr. A. 
Gray, in his paper on the Maldive Islands (Journal, 
R. A. 8. N. 8., vol. X.) follows Pyrard do la V. 
in the mistake of referring the word to the Sin. 
Kalu-mas, black tish, a derivation which is mani- 
festly untenable. Dowxatp Feaausox. 

Colombo, 29th July 1879. 


Peorse Nauxs.—It is the custom in Beh&r when 
a man’s elder children die, to give any children 
that may be subsequently born, names 
an unpleasant or disgusting object, and also to 
bore their noses. This is supposed to make the 


_ children, thus named and with their noses thus 


bored, live long. 

This custom obtains amongst all castes from 
Brihmans down. 

Is there any similar or parallel custom prevalent 
in Western India, and has the origin of the super- 
stition been explained ? 

I append a list of names thus applied to younger 
children for the sake of comparison :— 


Natio in Name ja 

A FN — 

1 wRge Akaslud Famine-stricken 

2 wear Andhra Blind. 

3 a4qeT = Anpuchha One not inquir- 
ed about, 

4 afar Karié Black. 

5 Parcar Kirwa Worm. 

6 ear Kukra Dog. 

7 wer’ =| Kantitra One-eyed. 

8 faxfazar ss Girgitwa Lizard. 

9 arr Gonaur& Dung-bill. 

10 Prev Chilr& Longe. 





ChullibA Fire-place. 


ll Serer 

12 Suyrarr Chetharnd Rags. 

13 eee 2 Chhotaitkid One-sixteenth 
of a Sir. 

l4 eer Chhuchhanré’ Musk-rat, 

1s AE aT Thajhud ? Jangling. 

16 Faaerer _ Shifiguré Uricket. 

17 fez Thithré Benumbed. 

18 Srcar Dotirwi A petty stream. 

19 ere Dahaord Washed away. 

20 sferar Dakbité Afflicted. 

2) qaeitar Nakchhedii Having thenose 
bored. 

22 qvePatar = NanhkirwAé Of shortstature | 

23 HfaTay Phatingwa Grass-hopper. 

24 aTe3IT Bagrail Sparrow. 

20 wae Bathd Mad. 

26 garg Banaid Inhabitant of a 
foreat. 

27 STAT Bochwa Alligator. 

28 rar Banka Dumb. 

29 war Bandh& Feol. 

30 PET Bhalus Bear, 

31 Pree Bhikhr Beggar. 

32 aya Bhachwa Pool. 
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33 spate Bhnsaulwh House for stor- 
ing chaff. 

34 qdiat Bharbitan One span. 

35 Oar Marachhwi One whose elder 
brothers are 
dead. 

36 aT Lafigat Scoundrel, nak- 
ed. 

37 Gar Supnd Sieve-shaped. 

Female Names. 
1 ayerdt Andbri Blind, 
3 tt Gheghaht Goitrous. 
4 Fatt Chilri Louse. 
5 gfeesr — Chulhil Fire-place. 
6 get Chhuchhunrt Musk-rat. 
7 gitar Dburié Dusty, 
& facet Nirai Despised. 
9 fafersir Likbié Young of ao 
louse, nit. 

10 araret Langdi Lame. 

Ll are Bandhi Fool. 

12 afear Machhiii Fly. 


Geo. A. Guensoy, 0.5., 
Madhubani, Darbhanga. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


la mean evar en a a 
Vee Tettres de Paris, &c. (Paris : P. Viegweg : 1578,) 
The first volume of this work was published Inst 

year, and the second and third will, it is to be hoped, 
appear ina few months. In an Introduction the 
guthor gives an account of the plan and contents 
ofthe entire work (including the 2nd and Jrd 
volumes), parts of which I shall translate more or 
less exactly, or state in abstract — 

The mythology of the Vedic Aryans, M. Ber- 
gaigne considers, is closely connected with their 
worship, and these two aspects of their religion 
ought to be studied together. 

The Vedic sacrifice, by the very rites which 
constitute it, or at least by the greater part of the 
formulas in which these rites are described, appears 
at once to be an imitation of certain celestial 
phenomens. 

The phenomena with which we are concerned 
may be reduced to two groups; those which ac- 
company the rising of the san, and which, 
the author says, I shall call solar phenomena, 
and those which after a long drought accom- 
pany the fall of rain, and which I shall call 
meteorological phenomens. In both groups, the 
Vedic mythology distinguishes between the male 
and the female elements. The male element in 


the solar phenomena is the sun itself, and in 
the meteorological, the lightning. The corres- 
ponding female elements are the dawn and the 
cloud, or...+-+ the dawnsand the waters. These 
different elements admit of different representa- 
tions which constitute the mythological anthropo- 
morphism and zcomorphism. 

The most frequent figures of animals are for 
the males, the bird, the horse, either winged or 
otherwise, the bull and the calf; for the females, 


| the mare, and, above all, the cow. Between these 


beings of the two sexes, whether under their 
human, or their animal, form, there are established 
mythical connections representing the aupposed 
relations of the elements to each other. The 
concomitanee, priority, poateriority of phenomena 
find their expression in the sexual union, or the 
collateral kinship, in the paternity, or the mater- 
nity, in the filistion, of the mythological beings. 
These relations, too, can be confounded or reversed 
according to the different or manifold pointe of 
view under which they are regarded. Hence the 
incests of brother ond sister, of father and 
danghter. Hence the paradoxes in which the 
anthors of the hymns take a sort of childish plea- 
sure—'the daughter haa given birth to her 
father,'—'the son has begotten his mothers,’— 
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paradoxes which are explained by the fact that the 
sun has been considered sometimes as the son, 
sometimes aa the father, of the dawn, or that the 
celestial waters have passed, sometimes for the 
mothers of the lightning which is produced in the 


midst of them, sometimes for the daughters of the | 


same lightning which makes them flow. 

All this mythical phraseology is reproduced in 
the description of the ceremonies of worship. 
These ceremonies have two principal parts, the pre- 
paration of the offering and its being sacrificed in 
the fire. Let us stop first at the second operation. 


The male element is the firo himself, Agni, whilst | 


the female element is the offering, whatever it be, 
butter, milk, or the spirituous liquor of the Soma. 
Now the fire and the offering are often represented 


under the same forme as the male and female | 


elements of the celestial phenomens, and the re- 


lations conceived to exist between the latter are — 


extended to the former. ..... (pp. vii—ix.) 

There ia another order of females which the 
hymns bring into relation with fire, and still more 
frequently with the sacrificial beverage. I mean 
the prayers, these lowing cows which call their 
calf, or answer him. But these females also have 
their celestial prototype in the thunder peals, 
considered as the lowings of the cows ofthe storm, 
or are themselves likened to these cows. The cor- 
respondence of the rite and the phenomenon is no- 
where more evident than in the formulas which 
consecrate the relation of the prayers to the fire 
and the consecrated. beverage. 

Ihave as yet spoken of an imitation of the 
phenomena in the worship. But in order to ren- 
der the exact thought of the Vedic Aryans, it is 
necessary to go further. The ritea are the real 
reproduction on earth of the acts which are accom 
plished in heaven. The elements of worship are not 
mere symbols of the clementa of the celestial 
phenomena ;—they are identical with them in 
nature, and like them derive their origin from 
heaven (p. ix. f.) Ps 

If now weask ourselves what could be the import 
(porte) of a sacrifice conceived as an imitation 
of the coleatinl phenomena, we shall doubtless 
recognize ‘in it, under the particular form of o 
uaturalistic worship,.one of those practices which 


consist in producing in effigy that which it is de- | 


sired should take place in reality,;—practices which 
are common to most of the primitive peoples, and 
which often continue down to a well advanced 
state of civilization. ...- The Vedio sacrifice, 
which, besides, was regulated according to the 
hours of the day, and the seasons of the year, had 
for its object to assure the maintenance of the 
natural order of the world, whether in the solar 
phenomena, or especially in those meteorological 
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‘phenomena which are jess regular, or even ‘bo 


hasten the production of these last in conformity 
with human wishes. ...... The efficacy of such 
an operation was the better assured, because, as 
the Vedic Aryans believed, it was no mere imita- 
tion, but becauge the sacrifice was accomplished 


by means of clementa borrowed from heaven by 


men who attributed their own origin to the same 
quarter (p. xii.) 
The resemblance conceived to exist between the 


| sterifice ond the celestial phenomena is more 


complete than I havens yet pointed out, Not only 
is the sacrifice on imitation of the phenomenn; 
but the phenomena themselves are regarded as a 
sacrifice (p. xiii) 

The particular conception of the relations of 
earth and heaven, which, alone, has been so far 
analyzed, is a direotly naturalistia conception, in 
which the clements themselves play the principal 

Hore the real gods are the clementa, at 
least the malo clemonts, the sun, the lightning, or 
better still, the different forms of the aniversal 
element which bears, as fire, the namo of Agni, os 
a beverage, that of Soma, and of which the celes- 
tial forms are the sun and the lightning... . 
(p. xi¥,) 

But the Vedic mythology is acquainted with 
other deities besides those which directly represent 
the elements, or the worlds in which these 
elements are produced. Wo might, it is true, 
mention several more which may be purely and 
simply identified with the son or the lightning, or 
rather with Agni, or Soma, under one or other of 
their forms, or under all these forms at once. It ia 
thus that Pads han combines with the attributes 
of the sun certain features which recall the sacred. 
beverage. Itis thos, again, that Viah ou, tuking 
his three steps, appears to be nothing but o re- 
presentativeof the male, A gui, or Soma, moving 
about in the three worlds. On the other hand 
person who presides over it .... is a fact top 


simple, too necessarily connected with the natural 


development of myths to need to be hore insisted 
upon... But the god to whom I wish to come 
appears to be much more widely distinguished 
from the elorments than the different personages 
who have just been enumerated, 

This god, called Indra, is the one who, if the. 


number of hymns addressed to him, and the part. 


there ascribed to him are considered, occupies 
decidedly the first place in the mythology of the 
Rig-Veda, Not that he, too, does not derive his 
attributes from.@e elements ot bis command. . - 
‘The character ef Indra is, above all, that of a 
warrior-deity: Agni and Soma, when they 
are manifested oa lightning or the sun, are also 
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regarded as heroes, conquerors of drought and 
night, of the waters and the dawns. Between 
them and Indra the difference appears thon to be 


above all in the point which the personification of | 


the element has reached, or rather in the consist- 
ency with which the distinction between the cle- 
ment and the god who presides over it is observed. 
Whilst, in the cases of Agni, Soma and other 
gods formerly mentioned, the element and the grod, 
though distinguished, .... re always tending to 
be confounded anew,—in Indra, who is much more 
fixed, more thoroughly transformed by onthropo- 
morphism, they remain decidedly and definitively 
separated. Indra is the god who makes the sun 
rise after the dawn, and who, armed with the light- 
ning, Makes the celestial waters flow (pp. xv. f). 
The conception of the order of the world as fixed 
inthe myth of Indra, is dualistic. Good, fe. in 
the physical sense—light ond rain, and evil, that is 


to say, darkness and drought, are in it referred to | 


two orders of opposing powers. From Indra, 
the god, men expect only good. Evil is entirely 
the work of demons, the Panis, Sushna, 
Vala, and the most famous of all, Vritra, con- 
sidered especially as the robber of the waters. 
Indra combats these demons, amites, kills, or 
mutilates them; and by his victory, he delivers 
the dawns and the waters, and restores to men 


light and rain. To this mythological conception — 


a particular conception of the worship corres- 
ponds... The sacrifice retains its action, in ‘a 
certaig way magical, upon the celestial pheno- 
mena. But it no longer does eo directly, but 
through the instramentality of the god whom the 
eonsecrated beverage intosicates, excites, and 
enables to sustain, and happily terminate, his con- 
flict with the demons (p. xvii.) 

An essential opposition of natare and attributes 
ia to be noted between Indra, and such deitics 
at Parjanya, Rudra, Savitri-Tvashtri 
and the Adityas, To mark that opposition I 
shall call the latter, for want of another name, the 
sovereign gods, because they rule unopposed over 
that world over which Indra can only manifest 
his power by constantly repeated victories. . , 

All these divinities belong to nu unitarian eon- 
eeption of theorder of the world in which good and 
evil, that is to say, the day and the night, the rain 


and the drought, are referred to one and the same | 


personage, or to one and the samo. category of 
celestial personages. Tt results thence that. these 
deities have om double aspect, propitious and 


severe : an equivocal character which, in opposition — 


to the exclusively benevolent character of Indra, 
may be interpreted in a malevolent sense, so as 
to assimilate them, in a certain measure, to the 
demons of the dualistic conception (p. xix.) 


The study of the sovercign gods of the Vedic 
religion will lead us to treat the relations of that 
religion with general morality. . 

The hymns are not the works of morsalists. 
Composed for the most part with s view to the 
ceremonies of worship, they contain, beyond the 
description of these ceremonies, and the praises of 
the gods, little but an expression of the desires 
oftheir worshippers, and a constantly reiterated 
appeal to their liberality, and for their protection. 
Not only is morulity never formulated there in 
precepts; but even in the way of allusion, all that 
the authors of the hymns allow us to perceive of 
their ideas regarding the vices or crimes to be 
shonned, and the virtues to be practised, is limited 
to Very Vague generalities... .. Of the two 
literary monuments, the most ancient which our 
race possesses, the naturalistic and liturgical poetry 
of the Rig-Veda, and the Homeric Epic,—the first 
has over the second an indisputable advantage, 
that of throwing o much clearer light on the 
formation of myths ‘and ancient religious be- 
liefs. But if we have only to do with deter- 
mining the moral condition of a primitive 
society, the advantage is altogether on the side 


| of the Homeric Epic, and it is too great to admit 


of any comparison between it and the Vedio 
hymns. 

But the Rig-Veda, while failing to disclose the 
particular forms of moral life manifested by the 
ancestors of the Indian race, reveals ot least the 
intensity of that life, the sentiment, at once lively 
and deep, which they had of a purity to be pre- 
served, or restored, of taints to be avoided of 
purged by expiation. The Vedic poeta had, in 


| the simple prayers addressed to their gods, no 


opportunity, as Homer had, to show ua the mo- 
rality of their time in action; but the moral econ- 
acience utters in these prayers the only language 
it was then called to hold: the religious language, 
the moral sentiment, take in them the only form 
they could there naturally assume—that of an 


| appeal to the divine justice, and above all to the 


divine merey (p. xx. f.) 

The first obligation which the Vedic Aryas 
owed to their gods, was the observanne of their 
worship with its ceremonies. Every omission 


aod mistake in the fulfilment of these rites was a 


fault. But the consciousness of that fault, and 
the terrors it causes, do not necessarily belong to 


-the order of moral sentiments in the sense in 
which we understand that expression. So long as 


everything: passes between the offender and the 
person offended, we may believe that we merely 
witness # quarrel in which, on both sides, personal 
interesta alone are concerned. The mere anxiety of 
the god to avenge the offence against himself 
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has in it nothing very august, and the prayer 
addressed to him by the offender may only 
indicate the natural fear of the feebler in presence 
of the stronger. 

But the moral function of the god becomes 
clearly defined when he takes up not merely his 
own cause, but the canse of the fellows of the 
suppliant whom the latter has wronged. The idea 
that the gods regard and punish offences other 
than those which are committed directly against 
themselves, when it finds its way into naturalistic 
religions, gives them decidedly the moral charac- 
ter which was wanting to them originally. Now, 
this idea is expressed in passages of the Rig-Veda, 
which, it is true, are but few in number, but of 
the sense of which there can be no doubt. By 
means of theso texts, passages much more 
numerous, in which the confession of the sinner 
is expressed in more general terms, receive a new 
light... . It is fortunate that by this means the 
moral character of the Vedic religion, which might 
otherwise have been disputed, has been placed 
beyond doubt. 

But this moral character results from other 
considerations. . . It is true that the notion of a 
bargain between two eontracting parties (the god 
and his worshipper),—‘ give me, I give thee’— 
continued to be a sufficiently exact formula of the 
relations established by the Vedic worship be- 
tween heaven and earth during the long period 
for which that worship survived the primitive 
conceptions from which it took its rise. But 
alongside of this rude idea of the relation between 
men and the deity, and of other conceptions of 
worship associated even more closely with the 
essential principles of the Vedic mythology, there 
bad been formed another notion answering bet- 
ter to the moral requirements of humanity. Con- 
fidence in the divine goodness, for example, and 
repentance founded not only on the fear of punish- 
mont, but on regret for having violated a faithful 
friendship, (for the Rishis give their gods the 
title of friends,) are indisputable manifestations of 
moral conkciousness, 


What frequently still farther elovates the 
tion of worship, and gives a moral tendency to the 
confession of a fault committed against the gods, is 
the idea that the latter regard, not merely the out- 
ward act of sacrifice, but the intention with which 
it is offered, and that without sincerity on the 
part of the sacrificer, the offerings cannot please 
them. This virtue of sincerity is, upon the whole, 
the chief Vedic virtue; or, to speak more exactly, 
the Vedic poets when referring, for the most part, 
in vague terms, to moral good and evil, most fre- 
quently mean to apply them to truth and falsehood. 

Another idea, the moral import of which could 


not be denied, is that of “law,” as conceived by 
the Vedio bards. We shall see how the same words 
denote in turn laws natural, sacrificial, and moral ; 
and the philological discussion of these terms, 
their primitive and derived significations, will 
illustrate the origin and development of the ideas 
themselves, The formation of the idea of law, 
80 far as that idea can be applied to common and 
social morality, will not be the sole object of 
enquiry. In showing the resemblance of the laws 
of sacrifice to those which regulate the order of 
the world, I shall, says M. Bergaigno, exhibit the 
conception of the worship under a new 

which will result in enhancing its dignity, and 
will bring out the moral character of repentance 
testified for an offence against the gods, even if 
that offence consisted only in an infraction of 
liturgical prescriptions. 

But the Vedic deities do not all interest them- 
selves in the same degree in the distinction 
between moral good and evil, and are not all 
equally regarded as governing cither the moral or 
the physical world, by immutable laws. In this 
double point of view the difference is especially 
profound between the warrior god Indra and 
those of the sovereign gods, who are called by the 
common name of A dityas, of whom the first is 
Varuna .... (pp. xxii—xxiv.) 

The author returns again thus in p, xxv. to the 
distinction in character betweon Indra and the 
sovereign 


gods : 

The essential difference between the deities 
belonging to these two conceptions, the one 
dualistic, the other unitarian, of the order of the 
world, is that the warrior god (Indra) opposed to 
& demon, is exclusively benevolent, whilst the 
sovereign gods, the authors of physical evil as 
well as physical good, have a character alternately 
benevolent and malevolent, which inspires their 
suppliants with terror as muchas withlove. That 
difference is also, in my opinion, the cause of the 
inequality in the aptitude of the divino personages 
to be invested with moral functions. The idea 
of malevolence became, in proportion as the senti- 
ment of the divine majesty became more eluvated, 
inseparable from the idea of justice. Indra, 
always beneficent, was not, and could not be, for 
the Vedic Aryas, anything but a friend. Varuna, 
alternately propitious and displeased, was their 
judge, The anger of the god could only be 
explained by tho sin of men. It is thas that the 
half-demoniacal attributes of the sovereign gods in 
the order of natural phenomena appear to have 
been closely connected with their providential at- 
tributes in the order of moral ideas. 

Whatever opinion may be formed by the scholars 
who occupy thomselves with the same class of 
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studies, in regard to the light in which M. Ber- 
gaigne looks upon the Vedic ceremonies as imita- 
tions of celestial phenomena, and as intended to 
be reproductions on earth of acts performed in 
heaven, and so forth, little doubt can be enter- 
tained of the ingenuity which his theory manifests. 
His view, also, of the different characters of the 
Vedic deities, of the distinction to be drawn be- 
tween Indra as an altogether benevolent being, 
and Varuna and the other “sovereiga gods” os 
the authors of physital evil as well as physical 
good, as combining the two qualities of severity 
and benevolence, and as possessing a moral nature, 
may be noted as interesting. 

The following are the contents of the first 
volume as tabulated at its close. Introduction. 
Part 1, The elements of the Vedic mythology in 
natural phenomena and in worship. Chap, i. The 
worlds; Chap. ii. The male elements. Sections 
i—vi, the heaven; the sun; lightning; Agui; 
his different forms: celestial origin of terres- 
trial fire, and of the human race; return of 
the fire to heaven; myths of the other life; the 
celestial sacrifice; action of the terrestrial sacri- 
fice on the celestial phenomena; representations 
of Agni and the sacrificers: Soma; his different 
forms; celestial origin of the terrestrial Soma ; 
his return to heaven ; myths of the other life ; the 
celestial sacrifice ; action of the terrestrial sacrifice 
on the celestial phenomena; representations of 
Soma and the sacrificers : the mythical personage 
of the male. Chap. iii. The female elements. 
The earth; heaven and earth; the dawn; the 
dawn and night; the water of the cloud; the 
waters in genoral; the offerings ; the prayers ; the 
mythical personage of the female. 

P. S.—M. Bergaigue’s book is noticed in pp. 
26—29 of the Rapport Annwel of the Société Asia- 
tique de Paris for this year, by M. Renan. 


J. Mom. 
Dee oder die 
commentar und einleitang von Atrreo Lupwio (Prag. 
F. Tempsky, 1574). 


It will be known to many of our readers that 
two new translations of the hymns of the Rigveda 
into German have been published by Professor 
Ladwig and by Professor Grassmann’ (in 1876 and 
1877). The former of these two scholars has 
since then brought out (in 1878) third volume of 
his work, which bears the special title of “The 
Mantra-Literature and ancient Indis, as an in- 
troduction to the translation of the Rigveda.” 
I shall oondense the list of contents of this 
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Veda, its component parte: 2, origin of the — 
Veda, of ite separate hymns; its collections; 
revelation, the seeing of the hymns; the author- 
ship of the Rishis; and, 3, its metrical form; 4, 
the text and its fortunes; 5, the Vedic poets, 
authors of the several Mandalas; 6, persons other 
than the aathors of the hymns, named in the 
several Mandalas ; 7, period and antiquity of the 
Veda; 8, the country and people; mountains, 
rivers, towns, castles; tribes, the Aryas and 
Disas, the invaders, and aborigines, the Panis; 
9, the Aryas, their different classes ; the position of 
the priests and their sub-divisions ; the population 
not included in the four castes; 10, the Aryan 


faith, zeal, liberality; resistance to these require- 
ments and its panishment; the fundamental con- 
ceptions of religion, rifa (trath, right, good, law) 
dharma (order), satya, brahma, tapas, yajiia, dtkehd ; 
12, the gods, their relation to men. Miy&, Deva, 
Dyaus, Varans, Indra, Rudra and Priéni, Agni, 
Vivasvat, Tvashtri; 13, demons and enchantment%s, 
superstition and its effects on life; 14, worship ; 
general stand-point; forms and instruments of 
sacrifice. 

These chapters are followed by translations of a 
number of hymns. 

To chapter lst on the Vedas are prefixed (pp. 
1-14) some introductory remarks on the country in 
which the Vedic hymns were produced; on the 
Aryas, and their enemies the aborigines; on the 
language of the hymns, the modifications which 
it underwent, and their causes, of which Bud- 
dhism and the intermixture of the aboriginal 
tribes are mentioned. The opposition of the 
Brahmans to the natural tendency of the Vaisyas 
and Sddras to become blended, their appreben- 
sion that by this intermixture the former of these 
classes would lose its purity, and that this union 
might lead to the subjected aboriginal population 
recovering in a certain degree its power, the 
restriction, by the representatives of religion, of 
the religious prerogatives which alone could keep 
together the as one united body distin- 
guished from the Sédras, toa small portion of 
the former, the limited number of the third caste 
which could receive religious instruction and take 
part in religions ordinances, and the number of 
Aryas who, at a comparatively early period, 
lost their caste and sank into the clasa of 


Se —————————— 
* Rig-Veds dbersetst wnd mit kritischen und erlauternden anmerkungen versehen von Hermann Grassmann. 


9 Th. : Brockhaus : 1876 and 1877.) . 
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Sidras, are then referred to. ‘Tho proportion of | 


the population interested in Brihmanism was thus 
diminished, until a revolution aroge, which, indeed, 
ended in an outward return to the old state of 
things, although this was not restored without 
an essential internal modification. I now quote 


Prof, Ludwig's remarks, which follow in pp, | 


11—13, in fall, as a specimen of his treatment of 
his subject -— 
“Thus arose the movement which introduced 


the appearance of Buddha, who proposed the | 


happiness, the redemption, of all from evil, as the 
object of his efforts, his teaching, his practice; 
and declared this goal to be attainable by all 
men, The power which Buddhism exercised upon 
the oppressed, and in no «mall measure upon the 


oppressors likewise, might, even if we had no | 


direct and trustworthy evidence to the same effect, 
be recognized by the principles which Brihman- 
iam has borrowed from it, in order to assert 
itself, and to regain ita ancient predominance. 
The principle of tenderness to all living creatures, 
of liberation from evil, the theory of the transnii- 
yration of soula, &c., theorems which were alto- 
gether caloulatedto makes people like the Indians 
regard the oppressive caste system as endurable,— 
were derived from’ Buddhism. These theorems 
stood, no doubt, in irreconcilable opposition to the 
supposed origin of castes, and many of the grounds 
on which the caste syatem is combated in the 
more recent Buddhist writings are borrowed from 
the Buddhistic clements of the Inter Briliman- 
ism. But the older Brihmanism, too, in its 
complete transformation (sebergang) into pan- 
theism, offered to the innovators sufficient points 


of connection in the view, which not rarely comes | 


éut in the Veda itself, of an unity in the nature 
of the godhead (H.-F. x. 121; 82, 5—7). ‘The pro- 
gress in this direction may be traced from the 
the Veda through the Brdhmanar and their 
branches the Aranyakas and Upanishads, in the 
philosophy of the Mimdiisil, the Sdnkhya, and the 
Yoga; it ends in Buddhism; for if, as the Rigveda 
already says, all the gods have sprang from 
primeval germ, the same is true of things moving 
and stationary ingeneral. (B.-V. x. 90.) If the 
castea, altogether andeeparately, have sprang from 
Purusha, an absolute distinctness of the three 
higher from the fourth is no longer tenable, as the 
Buddhists themselves intimate: (sce Brih. dr, Up. 


the Vedic age,’—in its farther extension gave the 
last impulse to the overthrow of the views regard- 
Dee Ss TT eae 

1 FV. viii. 90, 14:—" Three races have passed 
isioe alae ieee oo I | around the and 
x Fl 1, “ before the three 
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| “im the former 
| to the earth ; « 


ing the caste system; so that the Brihmans alao, 
in order to render m reconciliation possible, had to 
admit thata Sadra might be born sgain as o 
Kshatriya, &c., and, on the other hand, a Brih- 
man in one of the lower castes, and evenas a 
Sidra. 

“ As Buddhism oecasioned profound and essen- 
tial alterations in the doctrines of Brihmanism, 
which could not again be expelled from them, so 
must also the long continued invasion of the lower 
classes have loft traces, which could not be obliter- 
ated, inthe entire population, The reconstruction 
of Brihmaniam was only rendered possible by the 
incorporation in it of important materials, derived 
from the atructure of Buddhism, which were but 
little in harmony with its ancient plan. Much of 
the earlier holy scriptures and traditions, which 
were guarded with eo great jealousy, must in the 
interval have come to the knowledge of people 


| who, according to the Bribmanical ideas, had 


no right to know it, as, ot least, the Buddhistic 
writings assure us. 

“ And if, inthe following period,the caste-system 
became more close, and the Pali dialect was set 
aside, and the sacred language was made the ex- 
elusive vehicle of literature, still during the 


- yeign of Baddhism the population must have been 


violently shaken together, {durcheinander gertirt) 
and have become quite changed; we see that while 
theory sought to realize theabsurdest dreams, the 
netually existing circumstances practically decided 
matters, and were able to elevate even a Sddra 
to the throne. A powerful impression must also 
have been made upon men's views by the fact that 
pendent the occupation of which could 
enable men to defy the narrow prejudices of caste: 
besides, there now existed philosophical or philo- 
beside Brihmaniam, for the most part, no doabt, 
without claiming more than o thooretical signi- 
ficance, yet without giving up their own claim 
to be considered orthodox, however little their 
theorems might be really reconcilable with the 
scriptural belief of the Bribmans. 

“Buddha wasa Kshatriya; but now the 
Brdhmanas ond Upanishads odduce examples of 
Brihmaus being instructed by Kshatriyas in the 
highest traths of religion. Compare the well- 
known history of Svetaketu Arunpeya who 


| game toPravahonaJaivali the king of the 


Panch&las, Chhdndogya Up. vv.3,9 and Brih. dr. 

Up. vi. 2), or the conversation between Girgya 

and Aj&tadéatro (Brit. dr. Up. ii 1). As the 
: : 


it the gos," x73, 94. the herbs came 
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Upanishads already know and accept the doctrine 
of the trensmigration of souls, we should perhaps 
seek in those accounts. for a designed ond signi- 
ficant (fendensiize) allusion to the circumstance 
that the Bribmans did not absolutely reject 
and hold for unlawful, instruction even im the 
highest truths, received from the Kshatriyas. 
Ajiteéatro, as is well known, was king when 
Buddbhawas born. There may have prevniled 
at this very period a general impulse, which was 
not confined to the Brihmans, and could not be 
restricted by them, to engage in enquiries of the 
highest metaphysic, in which King Janaka, for 
instance, played a gréat part; and this ciroum- 
stance might fix with certainty the origin of the 
Upanishads as belonging to the period of the be- 
giuning of Buddhism, and os contemporaneous 
with the later Brihmana era.” 

The instruction of Brihmana in divine 
knowledgeby Ks hatriyasis referred toin Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller's Chips from a German Work- 
shop, vol. IL p. 338 (edit. 1867)" See also my 
Original Sanskrit Texte, vol. L. pp. 426-486. The 
subject has been more recently referred to in M. P, 
Regnaud'a “ Matériaux pour servir d Uhistoire de 


la philosophie de 'Inde (Materiala for a history | 


of Indian philosophy) Part I. pp. 55 ff., from which 
I translate the following observations on the 
* influence exercised by the K shatriy os on the 
primitive development of the doctrine of the 
diman.” 

“ 4 priori, it is very probable that in India 
philosophical speculations did not originate in the 
sacerdotal caste, or, ot least, were sure, at first, 
not to meet with moch favour among its members. 

“When ao religious system is established, as 


Brihmanism was towards the end-of the Vedio 


period, and especially when that system comprises 
a multitude of rites, the knowledge and practice of 
which form the appanage of a class which makes it 
ita hereditary profession and property, the pricsta 
of which that class ia composed have an interest 
of the first order in constituting themselves tho 
vigilant and perpetual guardians of orthodoxy. 
Tt was thus that in Judea the doctrine of Christ 
found among the priests and the doctors of the law 
its fiercest and most persevering adversaries. And 
without going out of India, wo have in Bud- 
dhism, the founder of which, SAkya Muni, 
was sprung from the caste of the Kshatriyas, the 
example of a new religion or philosophy originat- 
ing outside of the sacerdotal caste, with which 
the latter soon entered into opon hostility. The 
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doctrine: «of -the Upanishads, from which the 


orthodox systema of philosophy, and more especi- 
ally Vedantism, issued, never,—ot least if we may 


judge from the documents which we posseas,— 


entered into pronounced hostility with the primitive 
Brihmanism. But if the latter incorporated it 
at an early period into its system, and liked better 
to adopt it than to combat it, it is not the leas 
presumable that it waa neither the initiator nor 
And this ia not o mere 
presumption based upon simple analogies. In 
reference to the preponderating part played by the 
Kshatriyas in the propagation of the doctrine of 
the diman, the ancient Upanishads furnish us 
with indications too explicit to make it possible 
for ua not to take theni into serious consideration. 
and not readily to see in thom a movement of 
ideas inangurated without the Brihmans, and 
perhaps in spite of them. 

“T proceed to adduce the different texta which 
authorize these conjectures, while I draw attention 
to the circumstance that the proof which they 
farniah is the stronger, and their authenticity is 
the less agsailable, that the Brihmans had every 
interest to suppress them, if the thing had been 
possible, when they had admitted, and attached 
to the Vedas, the new philosophy.” 

The texts referred to are then adduced.* 

J, Murs. 


————s 


Cher. ae ee Krishpadies Micra. Von A. 

By way of relaxation from the drudgery and toil 
which his forthcoming enlarged edition of Hil 
entails upon him, Professor A. Weber has been 
investigating the history of the origin of the Maga 
or Sikadviptya Brahmans, on the basis of o 
Sanskrit tract on the subject, the Magaryakti. 
After a critical examination of previous notices of 
the Maga clan of Brahmans to be found in European 
writers, but more especially in the Bhavishya 
Purdea and in Vardha Mihira's Brihat Sambhiid, 
he fully discusses the bearing of those accounts on 
the history of the Parsi settlements in Western 
India, aa well as various collateral questions 


connected with the religious and literary history 
| of of pee Hines at eae ee ee 


the Magavyokti in Roman characters. The whole 
esany is so interesting and so suggestive of 
further research that we venture to express a hope 
that some competent scholar may be induced to 
make it accessible to a wider circle of readera by 
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NOTE ON THE MENGALA THOK. - 
BY LIEUT. RC. TEMPLE, B.S.C., F.B.G.S., Erc. 


We reference to a newspaper slip, a copy of 
which was printed in this Journal (vol. 
VIIL p. 82), purporting to give a translation of « 
well-known Burmese text, there called the Mengla 
Thut, taught in the schools in Burm, I would re- 
mark as follows :— 

I bave by me a text-book in Burmese, printed 
by the local Government st Rangoon, for the use of 
schools, in an issue of 10,000 copies, in a. vp. 1867 
(Burmese Era 1237). In this book the Mengala 
Thék forms the first of six texts. It isin PAli, with 
& running commentary or rather translation in 
Burmese after the manner of our Greek and Latin 
“ cribs” in England’ The text is also the 5th in 
the late Professor Childers’ Khuddaka Pdtha, which 
is again “the first of the fifteen divisions of the 
Khuddaka Nikdya and immediately precedes the 
Dhammapada.” “Prof. Childers’s text is taken 
from the Singhalese version, and does riot mate- 
rially differ from the Burmese, and where it does 
differ, one may be prétty sure that the Singhalese 
version is the correct one. 

I have therefore here taken the liberty of tran- 
scribing Childers’s text and of using his render- 
ing of the same. It will be observed to differ 
considerably from that already alluded to (ante, 
p. 82). That version is in fact the Burmese 
rendering of the P&li original, the great power of 
which is nearly entirely lost in it, 

With regard to the names Mengala Thék and 
Mengla Thut: these are the same words, aa TI will 
proceed to show. The word in Sanskrit is Mangala- 
sttra, which speaks for itself,and in Pali is Mangala- 
sutta, In Burmese it is written Mangalasutt or 
Mangalasut in accordance with the usual law of 
that language, which cuts off the last short terminal 
syllable of imported PAli words. By the laws 
of Burmese phonetics this word Mangalaen! is 
pronounced Mengala Thék; ¢ sa in met, th as in 

The P&litext according to Childers’ ia as follows: 

Mangalasutia. 

Namo tassa bhagavato arabato sammA sam- 
buddhassa. 

1. Evam me sutath, Ekath ssmayarh Bhagava 
SAvatthiyarh vibarati Jetavane An&thapindikassa 
frime. Atha kho aflfiatar4 devatA abhikkant&ya 
rattiyé abhikkantavannd kevalakapparh Jetavanath 
obhdsetv’ yena Bhagavé ten’ upasankami upasan- 


Sn een ord ee sey Ntewes Bp og th of these 
texts, called the Pata mony oe, the Lawkanfdi, is 
to be found in the Jour. A. Ses ome 
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* Childers in his texts always uses c to represent the sound 





5. Bahasachchsi cha sippafi cha vinayo cha 
susikkhito Subhdsit4 cha yé vich4 ctam mangalam 
uttamam. . 

6. MAt&pitu-upatth4nath pultadfrassa san- 
gaho Anfkulé cha kammant4 etam mangalam 
uttamath. 


8. Arati virati pAp& majjapAnf cha safffiamo Ap- 
pamido cha dhammesa etam mahgalam uttamarh. 
9, Géravo cha nivito cha santutthi cha katail- 
fiuté Kilena dhammasavanach etam mangalam 


uttamarh. 
11. Tapo cha brahmachariyA cha ariyasachchfna’ 
dassanarh cha etam manh- 


Professor Childers has translated this very 
beautiful Stra as follows, and the translation is of 
course a good one though somewhat bald. 

Praise be to the Blessed One, the Holy One, the 
Author of all Trath, 

I. Thus Ihave heard. Ona certain day dwelt 
Buddha‘ at Sravasti,’ at the Jetavana monastery, 
in the garden of Anithspindaka, And when the 
night was far advanced a certain radiant celestial 
being, illuminating the whole of Jetavana, ap- 
proached the Blessed One and saluted him and 
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stood aside. And standing aside addressed him 
with this verse.* 

2, Many gods’ and men, yearning after good, 
have held divers things to be blessings"; say thou, 
what is the greatest blessing.® 

3. To serve wise men and not serve fools, to 
give honor to whom honor is due, this is the 
greatest blessing. 

4. To dwell in s pleasant land, to have done 
good deeds in a former existence, to have a soul 
filled with right desires, this is the greatest 


5. Much knowledge and much science, the dis- 
cipline of a well-trained mind and a word well 
spoken, this is the greatest blessing. 

6. To succour father and mother, to cherish 
wife and child, to follow a peaceful calling, this is 
the greatest blessing. 

7. To give alms, to live religiously, to give help 
to relatives, to do blameless deeds, this is the 
greatest blessing. 

8. To cease and abstain from sin, to eschew 


strong drink, to be diligent in good deeds, this 
is the greatest blessing. 

9. Reverence and lowliness and contentment 
and gratitude, to receive religious teaching at due 
seasons, this is the greatest blessing. 

10. To be longsuffering and meek, to associate 
with the priests of Buddha, to hold religious dis- 
course at due seasons, this is the greatest blessing. 

ll. Temperance and chastity, discernment of 
the four great traths, the prospect of Nirvina, 
this is the greatest blessing. 

12. The soul of one unshaken by the changes 
of this life, a soul inaccessible to sorrow, passion- 
leas, secure, this is the greatest blessing. 

13. They that do these things are invincible on 
every side, on every side they walk in safety, 
yea theirs is the greatest blessing. 

The Song of Blessing is finished. 

A comparison of this powerful text with the 
rendering given it by the Burmese commentators 
as translated ante, p. 82, will show its immense 
superiority over the datter.’? 





ON THE PERIPLUS OF THE ERYTHRAZAN SEA. 
BY THE LATE M. REINAUD. 
(Translated from the Mémoires deU Academie des Inscriptions, tom. XXIV. pt. ii.) 


The author of the book was a sea captain or com- 
mercial agent, who is represented to have departed 
from Egypt, and who, after having run along the 
western coast of the Red Sea and eastern coast of 
Africa as far as Zanzibar, the extreme point of 
Boman voyages, returns, and coasting the eastern 
side of the Red Sea where tho Romans had formed 
establishments, he passes a second time through 
the Strait of Bab-elmandeb, and coasting the south 
of Arabia, he enters the Gulf of Persia, and arrives 
at Spasini-Kharax and Obollah.* After 
doing business there he sots sail in the direction of 
Hormuz; he stops successively at the ports on 
the south of Persia ; he makes a point in the Valley 
of the Indas, after which, tarning southwards, he 
visits the porta of Gajarat and Malabar. 

The author of the Periplds is not a professed 
scholar, Bat his chief concern being with com- 
mercial matters, he speaks as an intelligent man 
possessed of aclear judgment. He treats as they 
deserved certain absurd geographical theories of 
Ptolemy's. According to one of these theories the 
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continent of Africa stretched to the east, and wag 
connected with the south-east of Asis, making the 
Erythrwan sea a great lake. The author of the 
Periplds arrived at Zanzibar, says distinctly that 
from thence the continent bends to the west, and 
is terminated towards the Atlantic Ocean.* More- 
over, as to the unpardonable error of Ptolemy 
who, on leaving the south coast of Persia, seems 
not to have had a suspicion of the bend which the 
sea makes to the left and then to the right, and 
who prolongs the Asiatic continent straight to 
the cast, the author of the Periplés when he 
arrives at Baragaza, does not fail to notify to the 
readers that the coast of the peninsula of India 
trends from thence to the south.* He even notices 
the expression by which the natives designate the 
southern part of the peninsula among themselves : 
this is the word Dakhinabad, which means in 
Sanskrit, ‘ the coast of the right hand.” Finally, 
at the end of his narrative, making only one 
nation of the Séres and Sines or Thines, 
which Ptolemy by mistake had made two different 
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peoples, he states positively that the Erythrean 
aca ended at the country of the Thinsi, and that 
the country of the Thinsi was situated beyond that 
sea.” 

On the other hand, there are two or three places 
from which the author appears not to have known 
Ptolemy's work. At the time of the Periplde as 
in Ptolemy's, the Roman and Persian ships had 
not yet doubled cape Comorin. Arrived here, the 
author neglects to mention a point on the Coro- 
mandel coast (‘ApeOqpwor), from which Ptolemy 
(VII. i. 15) says the native seamen were in the 
habit of sailing eastwards to reach Malaka. This 
deserves attention. 

Ptolemy says that in his time, when ships had 
arrived near the mouth of the Mwsolus (Krishn4), 
they make sail for the Aurea Chersonesas, ic. 
the peninsula of Malaka. Rennel (Desc, Hind) 
placed the point which Ptolemy indicates at Cape 
Gordeware, « little north of the month of tho 
Godavari. 

Be this how it may, we should not forget that 
from Egypt to the extremity of the Malabar coast, 
the indications of the Periplds are precise and 
deserving consideration. In this respect the Peri- 
plas is infinitely superior to the Greck poem of 
Dionysius Periegetes, who, though he asserts it, 
was never beyond his own country, and in what 
he states merely echoes what he had read or heard. 
Not only does the Periplds acquaint us with the 
natural products of each country, but even with 
the configuration of the coasts, the articles of 
commerce peculiar to eath locality, and the go- 
vernment which prevailed. What a difference 
between Ptolemy, who with all his knowledge 
was only a student, and the author of the Periplde, 
who speaks of what he had seen! The Poeriplis 
is a mine of information of all sorts, which it is 
desirable to elucidate. 

Unfortunately the author is nowhere named. 
Moreover, there is not in the book a date, a name, 
or an event, that will help us to indicate the 
man, his name, or country. Mention indeed is 
made of local kings, and it is of much import- 
ance that each individual should be relegated 
to his proper place. It is equally desirable that 
the geographical facts should be examined and 
arranged. But such has bitherto been the poverty 
of our knowledge for the age and country that all 
attempts have been unavailing. Contemporary 
works which might have thrown light on this 
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Brythrée est un compilation of l'on trouve des choses re- 


matter have not come down to us; add to this, 
that the author was not a professional writer, and 
that sometimes his style wants precision. Some 
passages in the book are susceptible of various 


interpretations. 

Salmasius, Dr. Vincent and Mannert have re- 
ferred the Periplds to the time of Nero, or even of 
Claudius. Dodwell placed it under the reigns of 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus about 162 a.p., 
and cited in support of his opinion the word dvro- 
xpdrep (emperor), which is employed in the plural. 
It was under these two princes, indeed, that Rome 
for the first time was under two emperors at once.* 
This circumstance has led some scholars to at- 
tribute the work to Arrian, the author of the 
Periplis Ponti Euxini. But tho most competent 
have recognised no affinity of style between the 
Periplds of the Erythrwan Sea and that of the 
Pontus-Euxious. Theillustrious Letronne,a good 
judge in such matters, brings down the composi- 
tion of the former to the early part of the Srd 
century, under the reigns of Septimus, Severus 
and Caracalla, He eays: “ita diction certainly 


thought thatthe compilation of the Periplas 
ed to the first century of our era, but that it bad 
been retouched at a later date so as to bring it into 
accord with later ocourrences.* 

M. Charles Miiller, who in 1855 re-examined the 


sppears to me to have been composed by, or at least 
edited on the accoant of one Fir mus, whoat that 
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Persian Gulf and the peninsula of India.“ The 
Periplés could not have been compiled from a single 
voyage; indeed, at that period, the ships were 
committed to the monsoon, and did not approach 
the coast except where they had to receive or 
deliver goods. Now, here, the narrator proceeds 
from one port to another without seeming to quit 
the coast. For this it would be necessary that a 
ship should be under hia orders, as might no 
floubt be done for a political personage, but this is 
not natural. In attributing the compilation of the 
Periplés to the agent of acompany, it is clear that 
this agent might have seen a number of the places 
himself, and that, for the rest, he was aided by 
notes supplied by his colleagues. On the whole, 
I am in accord with Dodwell, in taking the ex- 
pression emperorein the plural. Doubtless some 
scholars have remarked that this circumstance is 
no. a sufficient argument, and that the word em- 
perors might designate emperors in general ; the 
remark is jast; but as we shall see this is not the 
only mrgamente eo! eek ole elhel 0 itunes 

The vessels sailed from Myos Hormos, aport 
in the same latitude with Koptosand Thebes, 
and it was from these two cities’ that the mer- 
chandise of eastern Asia descended the Nile to 
Alexandria, by the same route that the commerce 
of Earope was conveyed to the shores of the Red 
Sea. A road, of which traces are still found, led 
frum the Red Sea to the Nile. All that in Egypt 
related to the navigation of the eastern seas, 
formed a special administration entrusted to the 
direction of the fanctionary charged with the ad- 
ministration of Upper Egypt.” None but ships 
of small dranght went up as far as the present 
town of Suez. 

This state of things rose from the dangers pre- 
seuted by the navigation of the sea towards the 
north, which has only been changed in these latter 
times from the application of steam to navigation. 
An Amb writer in the first halfof the tenth century 
of our era says; “ Vessels from the Persian Gulf 
which enter the Red Sea stop at Jedda. They 
dare not advance beyond that, because of the 
difficulties of the navigation and the great number 
of rocks which rise from the water. Add to this, 


"+ Vopiscas, Historia Augusta, on Firmus. 





that on the coasts there is neither government nor 
inhabited places, A ship that sails in this sea 
requires to seek every night for a place of refuge 
for fear of being dashed against the rocks; it pro- 
ceeds by day but stops by night. This sea indeed 
is foggy and liable to disagreeable erhalations. 
Nothing good is found at the bottom of this sea 
nor at ite surface."?* 

Tn the time of Pliny the naturalist, the Roman 
vessels did not come even so far as Myos Hor- 
m 04, but stopped to the south ofitst Bereniké 
under the tropic of Cancer and almost in the 
latitude of Syene,” A special road placed this 
port in communication with the Nile valley. Why 
this difference? We know that in the third century 
of our era the barbarous populations called Ble m- 
yos pressed Egypt on the south and threatened 
the seourity of the caravans.** This was probably 
the cause of the change. 

The ship took a southern course. Under 
Augustus, Abyssinia was subject toa queen who 
lived in the interior, in the district called the Isle 
of Meroe. In the 3rd century the capital had 
been removed near the coast to Axum, a few 
marches from the sea, and having Adulis,a 
place much frequented, for its port. At the time 
of the arrival of the ship at Adalis, the country 
was under @ native prince, who is called ZacedAns 
and who like most barbaric princes of that age was 
initiated in Greek otters. It is this prince's 
name which serves as M. Charles Miillor’s chief 
argument for placing the Periplis about the year 
80 of our ern. 

The Ethiopion chronicles, properly speaking, do 
not commence till after the 10th century. For 
the preceding periods we have only lists of the 
names of kings, which do not always agree among 
themselves. These lists were published by Salt 
in 1816, and reproduced with more exactitude in 
1853 by Dillmann, a German orientalist. Ordi- 
narily the names of persons are preceded by the 
letters sa, of which the meaning is not known. 
Now on the authority of Salt, Miller remarks that 
under s date corresponding to little before 80 a.p. 
there was a king called Héglé, and he does 
not hesitate to recognize in this the name of 


decessor, profited by his position te far 
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Zobakal6és. But, for my-part, I find inthe same 
lists, under a date corresponding to the years 246 
and 247 4.p.,® prince of the name of Sigal or 
As gal”—in which the form approaches satisfac- 
torily to the Greek one. 

The ship after sailing as far as Zanzibar returns 
to the head of the Red Sea, and stops on the 
Arabian const at Leuké Kémé or the ‘ white 

. The text states that from Leuké Komé 
a road led directly to the city of Petra” The 
vast commerce of Petra was mostly carried by 
camels, but it also received by sea and exported 
by the same some of ita traffic, and Leuk 6 K6mé 
served it as an entrepdt in its relations with 
Arabia Felix, Abyssinia, India, &. M. Miller 
thinks, with reason I believe, that Lenké Kimé 
corresponds with the place called Al-Hanuara, But 
I may not stop at this; my attention is specially 
directed to two circumstances mentioned in the 
text, viz., that the city of Petra was then subject 
toMalikha,king of theNa bath wans,and that 
the Roman Government maintained an agent at 
Leuké Kémé charged with superintending 
the customs on the merchandise, as well as a 
centurion and company of soldiers,"* 

In Arabic malek is * king,’ and serves os o 
proper name also. Exactly in the Srd century 
history presents us with persons of the name of 
Malek among the Arabs. Is it used bere as a 
name ora title? Unfortunately the Arab goncalo- 
gies afford us nothing more precise, M. Miiller 
observes, with reason, that in the year 80 the 
kingdom of Petra still subsisted, but was 
overthrown some years later by Trajan. However, 
nothing opposes our believing that under the em- 
peror Philip the Roman Government was confined 
in these parts, to the possession of the maritime 
places most accessible and where the Roman 
vessels put in, and that it bad abandoned the 
interior to an Arab Sheikh. This ia what the 
Arab writors say of the Gas eanite™ princes of 
whom some had embraced Christianity, and which 
agrees with Roman numismatology. Among the 
Roman medals struck at Petra, we possess picces 
of Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, Septimus Severus and 
his children; but there are none for the epoch now 
under consideration.” Let us hope that the 
inscriptions in Sinaitio characters which have 
lately been discovered on the route from Petra 
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to the Hauran and Palmyra may throw 
light on this matter. 

When the voyage was made along the coast to 
the east and south, all Arabia Felix on this side 
and beyond the Strait of Babelmandeb formed 
one yast state under the King Kharibaél. 
This kingdom appears to have beon bordered on 
the north only by half-savage peoples addicted to 
violence and piracy; but on the south-cast it was 
limited by the possessions of am prince called 
Eleazos. The author of the Periplis adds thas 
Kharibaél took special care to cultivate the 
friendship of the emperors," and to this end sont 
them frequent depatations and rich presents. No 
writer, Greek or Arab, mentions the nime of K ha- 
ribadl, but it is met with in certain inscriptions 
in the Hithyaritic character and language recently 
discovered.” Now we know that in the 3rd, 4th 
and 5th centuries the Himyarites, called 
Homérites by the Greeks, formed a powerful. 
state.” Certain of its princes had embraced 
Judaism; and the Jews were always numerous in 
the country. Among the inscriptions is one dated 
573 and another 640. These dates have proved an 
enigma to scholars. The facts known and the 
presence of the Jews in the country indicate that 
the Seleakidan era only can be used, adopted by 
all the Jewish communities under tho style of the 
era of the contracts. This gives us for 573 the 
year 261 a.p., and for 640, $23 4.p,, which fall 
within the limits established for the date of the 
composition of the Periplis. 

Among the towns which Khari ba él possessed 
on the southern coast of Arabia the Periplie 
mentions one called Arabia Felix.” Situnted 
at the entry of the Gulf of Arabia it neces- 

sarily corresponds to the modorn "Aden ( ye). 
The fact is that ‘Aden by its sitaation ese 
the strength of its position has always been 
® place of considerable importance. Now the 
author of the Periplis says that, after the dis- 
covery of the monsoons, it was at Arabia 
Felix that the Arab, Indian and Malay ships 
bearing the rich products of castorn Asia arrived, 
and that thither the ships from Egypt came to 
load. When tho fleets from Egypt came to 
sail directly for the western coast of peninsular 
India the importance of Arabia Folix diminished ; 
it was however a place of froquent call; but inthe © 
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time of the author of the Periplis the town had 
recently been destroyed by a Roman emperor 
which he simply designates as Caecsar.™ 
We know that the title of Caesar was applied 
in a special way to the first twelve emperors, 
some because they belonged to the family of Julins 
Caesar, and others because their family was origi- 
nally of Rome. Scholara who refer the composi- 
tion of the Periplés to the first century have 
found a confirmation of their opinion in this. But 
after the first twelve emperors, the Romans conti- 
nued to give their princes the title of Caesar: 
frequently they were called by no other name. 
It is by this word only that the younger Pliny 
designates Trajan in his Panegyric. The title of 
Caesar to designate the Roman and Byzantine 
emperors was spread to the remotest east, cnd is 
found in Syriac, Arab, Persian, Turkish, and even 
Chinese writers.” Aas to the destruction of 
Arabia Felix by the Romans the matter is 
very simple. The Romans had a lucrative com- 
merce in the castern seas, and it led from time to 
time to conflicts ; perhaps Arabia Felix had given 
refuge to pirates. The prince who destroyed 
Arabia Felix was probably Septimus Severus.”° 
Now we come to a fact decisive for the date 
I assign to the composition of the Periplis. The 
ship in pursuing its course to the south of Arabia 
delays, a little before entering the Persian Gulf, 
at a port defended by a Persian guard.*' In 246 
Persia was under the rule of Sapor lI. The 
existence of s Persian guard on the south coast of 
Arabia naturally applies to a time when the 
Persians held Bahrein and all the borders of 
the Persian Gulf. ‘Till about the year 225 an., 
that is, until the fall of the kingdom of Mese ne, 


Leaving this, the ship, entering the Persian Galf, 
sails to Spasini-Kharax and moors at the 
quay of Ob ollah.”™ This city” which the author 
takes care to say wasa place of Persian commerce, 





plas. Shall we say that if Ptolemy does not met- 
tion this town, it is from sheer forgetfulness ? 
Ptolemy does not forget things of the kind.™ 

Next the ship seta sail to the south by the coast 
of Persia, and proceeds towards the mouths of 
the Indus. After 6 days’ sail it anchors at a place 
called O mana, which was then the rendezvous 
of traders from India, Ob ollab, the south coast 
of Arabia, and the Red Sea. It next reached 
a place on the coast which was independent of 
Persia, and was called O raia. It was situated on 
a bay from the middle of which a promontory ran 
out, near the mouth of a navigable river; ata 
distanceof seven: arches into the interior was a city 
where the king of the country resided.” C. Miiller 
places Oman on the south coast of Persia near 
the town of Tiz; Orwa he places in the country 
of the Orites. Omana, it seems to me, should 
be placed at the entrance of the Persian Gulf in 
the neighbourhood of Ormus. The name of 
Ormus is_of great antiquity, and though the 
city many times changed, its position at the 
entry of the Persian gulf necessarily preserved 
ite importance. A Persian writer mentions that 
Ardeshir on mounting the throne set himself 
to restore the town. His successors followed his 
example.” It appears to me then that the ship, 
needing to revictual, or rather having goods to 
ship or to discharge, could not help visiting this 
place. As for the name Oman it was applied 
here to Kerman and to the whole coast of the 
Persian kingdom washed by the Indian Ocean. 
Whence came this? Was it from the name of the 
country forming the south-east of the Arabian 
peninsula? What is certain is that the author 
of the Arabic dictionary of Geography called 
Mérasid, speaking of the town of T iz, says it was 
situated in the face of Oman.” 

The country to which the Periplds givea the 
name of Parsidai, and which formed a separate 
state, appears to correspond to Makran of the 
Arabs and the Gedrosia of the ancients. This 
is now included in Beluchistan. I place the 
bay of which the author speaks, and which he calls 
Terabdon at the place now called Guetter.” 
This is not far from the town of Kej, the chief 
town of the province of Makran. A consider- 

= , * 
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able river for so arid a country falls into the bay: 
it is the Bhegvor or Bhugwur, on the left 
bank of which stands Ke j. 

It may be objected here that the Peripiits asserts 
that the Parsidasi were independent of Persia, 
and separated Persia from India, Our most 
trustworthy authorities aver that, if, during the 
rule of the Arsacidmw, Persia was divided into 
principalities and fiefs, the policy of Ardeshir 
was, on the contrary, to re-unite the separate 
branches into one stock, and restore the glorious 
times of the Akhmwmenian kings. Is it unnataral 
to refer what is said in the text to what prevailed 
under the Arsacidan kings, and consequently 
before the fall of Méséne ? 

The coasts of the country known under the 
general name of Beluchistan have always 
been barren and unhealthy. In early times, ships 
when they were unable to quit the coast nor avoid 
passing the nights in bays and creeks, the naviga- 
tion gave certain activity to these inhospitable 
parts. But the discovery of the monsoon gave 
the first blow to this unhappy country. The 
advance of navigation increased the evil. For the 
time preceding the use of the monsoon we have 
the account of Nearkhus; for times a little 
later we have the relation of the biography of 
Apollonius of Tyana when he returned from 
his visit to India.°* 

Herodotus tells us that Darius Hystas- 
pes subjugated the whole valley of the Indus; 
this leads us to believe that he also occupied the 
coast ofGedrosia. But it is only necessary 
to read the account of Nearkhus to show that this 
occupation could not have been complete; and 
that it possessed no interest for the Persian go- 
vernment except with a view to maritime com- 
merce more or less active at that date.” It was 
the same at a later date with the Arabs, when they 
had conquered Persia and the Indus valley. The 
populations of the interior were cantoned in the 
mountains, those of the coast were left almost to 
themselves.” 

History tells us that the condition of Beluchi- 
stan under the rule of the Sassanidm was almost 
the same, and that, if, for a tims, the country was 
re-conquered, it was rather as s matter of boast 
than with a view to actual occupation. It is 
enough to cite three instances which seem to me 
decisive, 

About 435 a.p. the Sassanian King Bahram 


eT 
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Gor, seized with a desire for travel, visited India, 
and there, say oriental writers, he received from 
the king of India his daughter in marriage, and 
the district here under discussion.” These dis- 
tricts then did not belong to Persia. A century 
later, about 560 a.p., the king Khosr4-N ushir- 
wan, who raised the government to great splon- 
dour, and who had a complaint of certain acts of 
piracy committed by Indian ship, caused these 
same provinces to be restored to him. Finally, 
a century after, abont 640, the same districts 
uccording to the decisive testimony of Hiwen 
Thsang, were under the rule of an Indian prince. 
Mirkhbond relates that Nushirwan heaving 
despatched an army against the king of India, the 
Indian Prince sent deputies to him with presents, 
and that to obtain peace he gave up the cowatries 
situated on the borders of Oman, which touch on the 
frontiers of Persia, that is themodern Beluchistan.” 
We have less difficulty in understanding the in- 
fluence exercised by India over the eastern pro- 
vinces of Persia, when we consider the religions of 
these countries, When Darius, son of Hystaspes, 
conquered these provinces, the worship of the 
inhabitants was probably a mixture of the Zoro- 
astrian and Brahmanical cults, which were not 
then so settled as they wore later. Under Aéoka 
about 240 3.c. Buddhism was introduced into 
the country by a teacher from Mathur called 
U pagupta” and made great Then 
came the doctrines of the Indian Saivas. Ifwe 
add to this the worship of the San and of the 
goddess Nanes or Annitis, which had also 
the whole of the Indus Valley, we see 

that tho inhabitants of eastern Persian belonged 
at the same time to India and Persia. When 





Ganges and Gulf of Khambay, The king in ques- 
where however with his osnal 
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tion can only be sought for in the Indus Valley, 
This moreover is what Hiwen Thsang affirms. 

Herodotas informs us that Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, conquered the Indus Valley, and his 
testimony is confirmed by the cuneiform insorip- 
tions engraved in his reign.** But Herodotus is 
careful to state that his conquest did not extend 
beyond the valley.” Persian and Arab writers who 
come later do not speak of Darius, and attribute the 
conquest of India.toa king called Gustasp. They 
add that Gustasp gave the government of the Indus 
Valley to one of his grandsons named Bah man 
surnamed Deraz-D est or Longimanus.” Daring 
his Government Ba h mi an founded, in the north 
of the delta of the Indus, a city which he called 
Bahman&bfd, or city of Bahman. After the 
death of his grandfather, Bahman returned to 
Persia, and mounted the throne; but at his death 
he left the crown to his daughter Hu mai, in 
preference to his son Sassan, and the latter re- 
tired discontented to Ba hman&b4d where he 
had a family. From one of his children descended 
Sassan, the father of Ardeshir, founder of the 
dynasty of the Sassanian kings.” 

Be this as it may, the existence of Bahman- 
&b4d as a city and even as a special seat of 
government is indisputable. It was found exist- 
ing by the Arabs in 706 a.v. when they first 
arrived in the Indus Valley : it was there the king 
of the country resided. It continued to be the 
seat even of the government established by the 

«0 


The names of four or five localities in Beluchistan 
are mentioned by Hiwan Théang.** It is almost 
impossible that hé should not have mentioned 
Bahman-ibid. Now there is acity which he calls 
the capital of the kingdom of Sindh, which he 
places exactly in the position of Bahman-fbdAd, 
and which exercised supremacy over Beluchistan. 
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Can the Chinese and Persian names be brought 
to coincide? The Chinese name was rendered in 
1836 by Abel Rimuszat, and Landresse as 
Pi-chen-pho-pu-lo. In 1853 M. Stanislas Julien, 
in his translation of the life of Hiwen-Thsang,”* 
wrote the word Vijanva-pura. He transcribed it 
in 1858 in his translation of the travels of Hiwen- 
Thsang™ as Vichara-pura. Finally inhis Méthode 
pour déchiffer et transcrire les noms sanscrite qui se 
rencontrent dans les livres chinois,* he writes Vijam- 
bha-pura. In 1853 and 1858, M. Julien accom- 
panied his transcriptions with a note of interroga- 
tion; in his later publication he gives the new 
tranacription as dofinitire. 

Now to express the word city the 
say abdd, and the sometimes pura 
(Gr. dus) and sometimes wagara. Thus the last 
word need not trouble us, and we take up the first. 
Now Bahman ends in n, a letter often suppressed 
in Chinese; thus for avadana they write po-to. 
Then Bahma may bo rendered as Bakma, Bakpa, 
Bakba, Bahea, Basva, Vasva, Varma, &c, In fact » 
and dare employed indifferently. We know also 
that the Hindus employ indifferently 4 and s; thus 
in India they say Hind or Sind; 80, to express 
‘seven’ the Greeks said ‘errd and the Latins 
septem.” Then in Chinese, while the name of Bad- 
dha is written fo, Bengal is written mang-ga-la, and 
mang-ga-ta, Now in Pi-chen-pho, we have a p in 
place of 6 and of o,a ch in place of / or s, and a ph 
in place of m—the whole giving Vasmapura 
and Bahmapnura. 

Tt is also possible that tho natives, in place of 
pura used nagara, if as I am led to believe the city 
in question is the same as Minnagara of 
which Ptolemy and the Periplis speak. Be this 
aa it may, bya curious coincidence, Isidor of Kharax 
places a town named Min polis” in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Indus. 
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Bat to return to the Peripiis: the author eays 
that as the Indus up to Minnagara had not 
sufficient depth, vessels anchored at a port near 
the mouth, and that goods were transported to 
Minnagara on barges. Ptolemy had given to the 
Indus Valley the name of Indo-Sk uthia, and 
the author of the Peripiis makes use of that term, 
but adds that it was then under the rule of Par- 
thian chiefs, continually at war with one 
another,** 

Whence came the name Indo-Skuthia? 
It is true the Latin authors did not adopt it, and 
Dionysius Periegetes, who flourished towards the 
end of the first century, did not know it. 

After the time of Aéokn, the Greek generals who 
had raised the standard of independence in B a k- 
triacrossed the Hindu Khush, and established 
their authority throughout the valley of the Indus; 
their power extended to the Ganges on the east 
and to the Gulf of Khambay on the south-east.” 

The authority of the Greek kings of Baktria 
continued for more than acentury. We know in 
a general way that their rule was not without its 
glory. We know also that while they made the 
Greek name respected, as is proved by their coins, 
they made concessions to the prejudices of the 
natives. For example, I am led to believe that the 
king Menander, whose beautiful coins the 
author of the Peripiis found still in circulation in 
the commercial cities of India,“* had embraced 
Buddhism. In fact, Plutarch says that this prince 
made himself so beloved by the natives that at 
his death the people disputed among themselves 
for his ashes,“ s circumstance which had taken 
place some centuries before for the body of Bud- 
dha, and which could not occur but with relation 
to a Buddhist and on the part of Buddhists. I 
suppose also that Menander is the same as 
king Milindas, who has le a memory well 
known to the Buddists of Ceylon. Unfortunately 
these countries were too far off for the Greek his- 
torians to know of what passed in them, or what 
the Greek writers did say has been lost, 

About 130 5. c. Phrasates, king of the Par- 
thians, meeting with great difficulties in his strife 
with the kings of Syria, appealed to the popula- 
tions to whom the Greek writers give the name of 
Skuthes, and who, driven from their native 
country on the borders of China, bad established 
themselves on the banks ofthe Oxus. These bar- 
barians becoming embroiled with the Parthians 


or see PP 135, 139. 
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turned to the east and seized upon Baktria™ 


to the sea, from Afghanistan to the Ganges 
gulf of Khambay. This is how the Indus Valley 
received from Ptolemy the name of Ind o-S k u- 
thia 

Coins of the Indo-Skuthian kings hayecomedown 
to us; bat we know nothing of their history, and 
but for the Chinese annals their occupation of the 
Indus Valley would have been to us a mystery. 
It is necessary to know that the policy of the 
Chinese governmenthas always beento keep itself 
acquainted with the concerns of the various popu- 
L.tions that dwell near the, frontiers of the Celestial 
Empire, for the purpose of corrupting and setting 
the one against the other. It is only in this way 
that the Chinese empire has been able to maintain 
itself so long. Scarcely had the populations now 
in question quitted their country when spies were 
sent after them to observe their movements. This 
explains how the Chinese annals are so rich in 
historical and ical notices of the countries 
at all times shut out from Earopean nations. 
Deguignes, Abel Rémnusat, and Klaproth have 


I cannot deal with the rale of the Skuthian kings 
in the Indus Valley without departing from my 
plan. I limit myself toa single fact; but that isa 
capital one, for the question at issue, and it alone 
is enfficient to prove that the Periplis had no 
other date than that which I have assigned to it. 
I have said that the Periplds was writton, or at 
least received its last form, in the year 246 or 247 
a.v., and that at the time of the compilation the 
§kuthians had been driven out by the war- 
like Parthians. Now the Chinese annals say 
that the rule of the Skuths in the Indus Valley 
continued till the time of the Han dynasty, 
which ruled from 221 to 263 of ourera. Could 
we look for a more perfect agreement? James 
Prinsep, under the supposition that the ocoupa- 
tion of the Indus Valley took place in 26 n.c.,con- 
clades that this occupation lasted 248 years.” 
M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, by placing the com- 
pilation of the Periplds with Letronne in the last 
years of the second century, destroys their autho- 
rity. In his Mémoire (1853) he goes further, 
and although continuing to insist on the import- 
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ance of the Chinese t¢stimony, he forgets what he 
had said, and with M. Charles Miller he places the 
compilation of the Periplds about the year 80 a.D. 

The Greek writer saya that in his time the 
Indus Valley was under the power of the Par- 
thiens,”” continually at war among themselves. 
In fact he does not refer here to = conquest by 
the Arsacidan king—a conquest of which there 
is not a trace anywhere, but to an enterprize on 
the part of refugees and isolated individuals. The 
Persian writers affirm that Art&ban, the last 
Arsacidan king, had four sons, and that after his 
death two of his sons, and especially the eldest, 
who was also called Bahman, took refuge in 
the Indus Valley." Could we have o more satis- 
factory concurrence of testimony ? 

The Periplds allows a vast orea to Indo- 
Skuthia, and one is tempted to imagine that 
really the Parthian refugees had subjugated it 
entirely. Beginning from Kashmir and stopping 
only at the sea, it embraces not only the provinces 


conquered by Alexander, and where, he says, | 


traces of the passage of the Macedonians were 
still seen, but the adjoining cogntries to the 
Ganges and Gulf of Ehambay. Among the popa- 
lations he names are the Aratri, Arakho- 


sians, Gandharians, and the province of | 


Peukélais, where founded Bo uk é- 
phala. Inthe time of Ptolemy, the capital of 
this vast state was the city of Minnagara on 
the banks of the Indus not far from the sea. 











Minnagarsa is « contracted form of Bahms- 
nagara, which clears away all difficulties,—the 
Bahmananear Tatta, the latter being locally 
known as Nagur.” The occupation of the Indus 
Valley by the Parthians does not seem to have 
lasted long. Be this as it may, it may explain the 
occurrence of a class of Arsacidan coins with both 
Persian and Indian characters.” 

The chapter on India in Strabo is very defec- 
tive. This he felt himsolf, for he complains of the 
want of trustworthy information." In Pliny’s 
time there were more sources; he had also col- 
lected a large number of names of people and 
places. Proudly he exclaims: “Qu omnis gentiom 


| portuumve ant oppidorum nomina apud neminem 


priorum reperiuntur.”"* But most of his names 
are altered, and the place assigned to them is s0 
vague that it is impossible to recognise it. Pliny 
is anid to have used the map of Agrippa which had 
been prepared in the portico of that name; but 
for countries beyond the empire what value could 
a map have, prepared from the statements of men 
unversed in geogiaphy, and without the aid of 
geometry and astronomy ? 

The Periplds could not avoid speaking of the 
monsoon. It mentions the wind of Hippalos, so 
called from the name of the Roman who first re- 
marked its periodical recurrence. Pliny the Na- 
turalist speaka of him as having lived shortly 
before hia time. The author of the Peripids 
speake of him as early.” 





MISCELLANEA. 


METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THE 
MAHABHARATA. 
BY JOHN MUIR, D.C.L., LLD., &e. 
(Continued from yp. 221) 
Tut LASTING PAIN INFLICTED BY HARSH WORDS. 
Mahdbhdrata, xiii. 9787f. = v. 1172f. 
The wound a fooman's trenchant steel 
Inflicts, in time again will heal ; 
The tree a woodman's axe o’erthrows 
Soon sprouts again, and freshly grows; 
But never more those wounds are closed 
Which harsh and cutting words have caused. 
The shafta men’s flesh which pierce and gall,— 
A leech’s skill draws out them all ; 
No power extracts the sharp word-dart, 
Which ranklea, bedded in the heart. 
oe 'Yed De 
was Fubiesn bistorigua de t’Ortent, Mourad 
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THE SAME. 
Mahdbhdrata, xiii, 4896; v. 1266. 

The tongue discharges shafts of apeech, 

Which cut and torture thoes they reach. 

They light on none but tender parts,— 

They barn men's vitals, bones, and hearta : 

Let none shoot forth those croel darta. 

Paawe or a Doriron Wire. 
Parsphrased from the Mahddhdrafa, i. 3027 ff." 

That dame deserves the name of wife 

Whose husband is her breath of life, 

Who on him ever fondly dotes, 

To him her being all devotes ; 

Who, versed in all indoor affairs, 

Her lord relieves of household cares, 

Who fills hia house, a mother proud, 

With children bright, a merry crowd. 

| This | . 
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A wife is half the man,—transcends Men find their spouses’ love and skill 

In valoe far all other friends. The surest cure for every ill. 

She overy earthly blessing brings, The luckless wight who lacks a wife, 

And even redemption from her springs. And leads a doleful single life, 

The men possessed of virtuous wives Should leave his home, and lonely dwell 

Can lead at home religions lives. In some secluded forest dell, 

They need not to the woods repair, And there should spend his days and nights 

And merit seek through hardships there. In fasting, penance, painfal rites,— 

A happy, joyful life they lead ; For now, without a helpmate dear, 

Their undertakings all succeed. His house is but a desert drear. 
In lonely hours, companions bright,— Who then would live without a wife— 


These charming women give delight ; 
Like fathers wise, in duty tried, 
To virtuous acts they prompt and guide. 
Wheno'er we suffer pain and grief, 
Like mothers kind, they bring relief.* 
The weary man whom toils oppress, 
When travelling through life's wilderness, 
Finds in bis spouse a place of rest, 
And there abides, refreshed and blest. 
And other forms of being take, 
Then, too, do faithful wives pursue 
Their busbands all their wanderings through, 
The wife who first departs, awaits 
Her lord's approach at Hades’ gates; 
When he dies first, the faithfal wife, 
To join her spouse, resigns her life. 
Tax Same. 

Mahdbhdrata, xii. 65031." 
Her bushand's chiefest treasure, friend, 
And comrade to his journoy'’s end,— 
A. wife in duty aida her lord, 
With gold she helps to swell his hoard; 
Assists in all his hours of joy, 
And seeks to spare him all aunoy. 
A spouse devoted, tender, kind, 
Bears all her husband's wants in mind, 
Consults his case, hia wishes moets, 
With amiles his advent ever greets. 
He knows, when foreed abroad to roam, 
That all is safe, with her at home. 
In doubt, in fear, in want, in grief, 
Ho turns to ber, and finds relief. 
When racked by pain, by sickness worn, 
By outrage stung, by anguish torn, 
Disturbed, parphist oppressed, forlorn, 


* Four stages in the religious life of « Bribman, viz., 
those of the student, householder, anehois SES 
Br 
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coetrenters although it isnot 
La o 
4“ When pain anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel ‘rolaakir 8 Watrea Scort. 





sense of calamity. 
* In these lines the ideas of the 


expanded. Tho f oft ne 
nour, if an mae eee 
great prowperity 


His house's joy and light and life ? 
With her the poorest hut will ploase, 
And want and toil be borne with casa. 
Without her, spacious gilded halls 
Possess no charm,—all splendour palls. 


Sackirick. 8 EVERTTHING. 

Mahdbidrata, xii. 2320. 
A man of wicked life, a thief— 
Of sinners, yea, the very chief,— 
Is reckoned good, if so he bring 
The gods a fitting offering. 


THE RESULTS OF FORESIGHT AND COURAGE aND THEIR 
CONTRARIES. 

Mahdbhdrata, i. B44. 

The prodent man, alive, awake, 

To all the turns events may take,— 

The vigorous man, prepared to brave 

All strokes of fate,’ however grave,— 

Is never taken by surpri 

When ills assail and troubles rise. 

Thongh laid by rude misfortune low, 

He does not faint beneath the blow, 

But, soon recovering strength, is fain 

To fight life's battle o'er again. 

His manly spirit nought dismays, 

He strives and hopes for better days. 

But thoughtless men, who never see 

Th’ approach of dire calamity,— 

Of yawning rain never think,— 

Until they stand upon its brink, 

When trouble comes, oppressed and scared. 

For struggling ‘gainst it unprepared, 

Succumb benenth the blows of fate, 

And rise no more to high estate," 





* A continuation of the verses translated in Religious 
nd Moral Sentiments, No. ch, and nd. Ant, vol. IV. 


No. 24, 
PSE ar ky me bem 


The wise man is # 


=f ee 
When it comes upon cig yaar nthe Fea 


does not perceive that 
comes, and doe not 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


Hixpersw ; by Monten Wietrams, M.A., D.C.L. London, 
Society for Christian Knowledge: 1577. 


This may be regarded as an abridgment of the 
author's larger work entitled Jndian Wisdom, and 
is acompanion volume to Mr. Rhys Davids’ little 
work on Buddhism, which was reviewed in these 
pages a few months ago (ante p. 178). There is 
much in it that is caloulated to be usefal to the 
genere! reader who does not care to take up the 
translations of the original works on which it is 
based. Of course the barest outline is presented 
of the ramifications of the huge system which the 
author attempts to depict, but the sketch is in the 
main correct, though not wholly so. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to the considers- 
tion of the Upanishads and philosophy, and, under 
six heads, the author gives what he terms the 
common creed of the schools. He adds :— 

“ From a consideration of the above six essential 
elements of Brahmanical philosophy, we find that 
its one great aim is to teach men to abstain from 
action of every kind, good or bad; as much from 
liking as from disliking, as much from loving as 
from hating, and cven from indifference. Actions 
are the fetters of the embodied soul, which when 
it has shaken off, it will lose all sense of individual 
personality, and return to the condition of simple 
soul.” This however is not quite correct; for 
though actions are the cause of the renewed trans- 
migrations which bind the soul to earth, still it is 
not strictly accurate to say that the “one great 
aim” of the systems “is to teach men to abstain 
from action,” and that when this has been done, the 
soulloses “all sense of individual personality.” 
The systematiate rather teach that tho soul is 
fettered by ignorance of certain truths which they 
endeavour to set forth ; and they assert that when 
this ignorance has given place to true knowledge, 
emancipation is ensured at death. 

The “ one great aim” of the Vedanta, for exam- 
ple, is to set forth the unity of Brahma and in- 
dividual souls; and it declares that when, after a 
course of instruction from a preceptor, and tho 
practise of the prescribed amount of Srarana, 
monana, wididhijdsana, and the two-fold samddhi, 
the qualified aspirant so cognizes Brahma as to 
say “I am Brahma,” he is practically free. He is 
charged indeed to live as becomes one who has 
attained to this high knowledge, but it is empha- 
tically and repented!y laid down that he is delivered 


from the effects of all actions but those which 
bave already begun to bear frait (prdrabdhdné). 
It is clear then that no mere abstention from 


action could effect deliverance; and that after the 


acquisition of 6 certain knowledge, actions are no 
fetter at all. It onght perhaps to be pointed out 
that what the learned author calls the “ common 
philosophical creed” is moreproperly a setof axioms 
acknowledged by all the schools, forming the basis 
for the systems, but by no means containing their 
* essential elements.” 

There is rather an amusing slip on page 59. 
We read there that, “as unmarried student the 
young Brahman was to reside with his preceptor 
until be had gained a thorough knowledge of the 
three Vedas. He was to go through twelve 
Sanskdras or ‘ purificatory rites,’ which purify o 
man from the taint of sin derived from his 
parents, and are enjoined with certain variations 
on all the three first classes alike.” As it here 
stands, this sentence surely teaches that the 
‘ purificatory rites’ are to be performed by the 
‘unmarried student’ himself, yet on referring 
to the list of them we find that it includes the 
Garbhddhdna, Pumsavana, and such like! 

On page 66, we learn that the object of certain 
funeral rites is “ to farnish the prefa with an inter- 
mediante body, between the linga or ‘ subtile’ and 
the sthiila or ‘ gross body,’—with a body, that is 
to say, which is capable of enjoying or suffering, 
and which, as leading to another future gross 
body, is called by philosophers the kdrana-tartra 
or causal body !” : 

This is certainly a remarkable statement, and 
the learned professor would seom to have forgotten 
that the ‘causal body’, of the Vedinta, is placed 
inside the subtile body, and is, as it were, the 
casket of the individual self. In fact, tho exist- 
ence of a subtile frame untenanted by a causal 
one, would be impossible, Tho causal frame forms 
the innermost of the five sheaths supposed to 
envelope every sentient being “ likethe coats of an 
onion,” and is named the dnandamaya. It is not 
clear why, on page 206 (note), the professor speake 
so doubtfally of this sheath. In enumerating the 
sheaths, he says: “These are called Vijfidna- 
maya, Mano-maya, Prdna-maya, Anna-maya, and 
a fifth is sometimes named dnandamaya.” Why 
“ sometimes” ? G.A J. 

Bombay, 7th Novenber 1879. 


A SPURIOUS EARLY CHALUKYA COPPER-PLATE GRANT. 


The accompanying plates give a facsimile,— 
from the original, which is in the British Mu- 
seam,—of Mr.Fleet’s Sanskrit and Old-Canarese 
Inecriptions, No, XLIV. A transcription and 


translation of the grant, with remarks are given at 
vol. VIL, p.209. The grant to have been 
made in Saka 411(a.,489-90) ; but it isin reality 
a forgery of not earlier than the tenth century a.p. 
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ERRATA IN VOL. VIIT. 


p. 166, 1. 21, cancel the hyphen after the word 
Kirttivarmmé. 
p. 33, 1.3, for eol. IV. p. 198, read vol. V. p. 369. 
p. 43a, 1. 6, for p. 161 above, read vol. VIL. p. 161. 
p. 514, 1. 9, for page 196, read vol. VII. p. 196. 
p. 524, 1. 4 from bot., dent such, read aspirants, 
p. 526, L. 34, for (p. 45), read 
Century, p. 45). 
p. 536, 1. 6 from bot., for Grove, read Grose. 
p. 59a, 1. 84, for Agniplla (the first, read Agni- 
pAla—the first. 
p. 59a, node 1. 5, for Kaliyin, -ead Kalyana. 
wy » 18, for Sapidalskea, read Sapida- 
Iaksha. 
p- 596, 1. 2, for Mosque, read Muslim. 
p. 611, 1.13, for Gaufadeda, read Gauda- 
deda. 
p. G40, IL 5 and 6, for Eharptras, read 
Khar pards. 
p. 64a, L 21, for Hird, read Hird. 
p. 4b, L 5, for 1330, read 1339. 
» L115, for Dhira, read Dh&rd. 
»  L 25, forChitrakota, read Chitra- 
k u t. 
p. 644, 1. 82, for Vadtupiila, read Vastupala. 
p- 646, 1. 34, for Mandékini, read Mandékini. 
» Inst line, add a comma after Mindath, 
p. 83a, 1. 3 from bot. for jack-fruits, read jack- 
fruit. 
p. Sta, 1. 3, for p. 135, read f. 135. 
p. 85a, 1. 4, for Yulés, read Yule’s. 
p. 854, L. 14, for the Arabic word, read the Permian 
and Arabic word. 
p- 856, 1. 18, for “strung-after-meaning,” read 
“ striving-after-meaning”™. 
p. 87), 1. 2, for Becretary, read Librarian. 


p. 201a, 1, 12, for Koysala, read Hoysala. 
p. 2075, 1. 3, for Sasamone, read SasaMine. 
p. 211, L 18a, for Bi tald, read Siteld 

» 1 106, for Ganeda, read Gaonééa. 

1. 276, for a-kimbo, read akimbo, 

» | S1b, for ere E1la—a,read are—E|]1a,a. 
p. 216a, L. 13, fr. bot. for Komathi, read Komatlo. 
p. 225a, |. 3 from bot. for Mah. read Mah. 

p. 226a, 1. 24, for Musuem (Goldschmidt’s Re- 
port I. A., read Museam, Goldschmidt's Report, 
I. A. 

p- 227, note " for Ap. Lzii. read App. p. bri. 

p. 220, 1 12, fr. bot. for Dadéartha, read Dnéa- 
ratha. 


p. 246, transcription |. 2, for Ratmbarage read 


« 1. 44, dels comma after cité, 
» o» Jor Sutras, read Stra. 
» note", for the Paiena, read Beal's Catena. 
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p- 87), 1. 4, from bot. for Hozawal, read Koriwar. 
p. 88a, 1. 15, for conspiciende, read conspiciends. 
» wo L 17, for pubertates, read pubertatis. 
p. 1050, 1. 19, for mahtbhrifdm read mahi. 
bhritdm, 
p. 1054, L. 34, for Kalydnd read Kalydna. 
p. 106, 1. 6, for clips, read chips. 
p- 1404, 1. 21, for Mas'udi Lari, ro, 
Maasf'di, Lari. 
p- 1406, 1. 7 from bot., for ID. i. 63, read 
VIL. i. 63. 
p- 14%, 1. 6 from bot., for Tiashanes, read 
Tiastanes. 
p. 1444, 1. 27, for Baddha, read Bauddha. 
p. 1444, |. 22, for Meligeizara, read Melizeigara. 
in » for Toperou, read Toparon, 
» 1.11 from bot., for sesamum and other 
kinds of logs, read éidam (or blackwood) and other 


| kinds of logs. 


p- 145a, 1. 22, for Chods nadi in the Thana strait, 
read Ghoda-nadi in the Thina strait. 

p- 1454, 1. & from bot., for Sindhudrug, read 
Sindhodurg. 

p. 1465, 1. 15, for Pandya, read Pindyn. 

p. 1528, 1. 15, for yutr= read yeir=, 

p- 162b, 1. 10, for O venerable! as my own 


/ 


| mother, read 0 venerable as my own mother! 


p. 1686, 1. 27, after 2}, read feet. 
p- 188 note " for the year-O, read the year 0. ! 
p. 1908, 1. 2, cancel the hyphen in the word 
nimit-taditn. 
p. 190), 1. 28, cancel the hyphen in the word 
p. 192a, 1. 19 and 2), read Chaitradafor Chatrada, 
p. 192b, 1. 3, for edrad read vdrad-. 
p- 2508, L 9, for vasti, read vast, 
» note *, add af end Burnouf (Introd. 
p. 191) translates it ‘ vivifiante.’ 
p- 25la, 1. 4, for (vichi), read (efehi). 
» 6, L 4, for hundreds of thousand of prefas, * 


‘p. 2518, 1. 33, after benevolence; add saying. 
p- 2528, 1. 14, for 7:, read 7. 

» L237, add o comma affer knowing. 

» 1. 34, edd a comma ajfter bonds. 

» lL 50, for me, read me; 
p. 2532, 1. 7, add a comma after that. 

iF 1. 26, for wifp-life, read wife-like. 

» note ™, 13 from bottom, for Katnarak- 
shits, read Ratnarakshita ; 
p. 2535, 1. 28, for Break to, read Break in 
p. 2545, 1. 18, insert" after rejoice 
p. 256, 1. 9a for Yaskun, read Youhk on. 
p. 2665, 1. 28, for ‘a, read Andhra- 
bbritya's. 


p- 250a, L 11, for Brahm Indra, read Brabmé, p. 268, L 8 fr. bot. for and he with, read and — 
be, with. 


Indra. 

p. 2504, 1. 12, for Brdhman nor, read Brib- p- 3005, 1.1, for paleal (p. 4) for padéa, read 
man, or. palea (p. 4) for pdldéa. 

p. 2508, 1. 7, add at beginning Chapter I— 
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